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Chinese Politics: Deng’s Turbulent Quest BOSTON P 


Parris H. Chang | GOVERNMENT DO 


Deng Xiaoping, in his campaign to modernize China by the year 2000, has pursued two ends with 
regard to China’s elites. On the one hand, he has tried to eliminate or neutralize officials opposed to 
his policies and to replace those he considers to be inept or too old. On the other, he has endeavored 
to install a team of possible successors who are talented, pragmatic, and vigorous. The trial of the 
“gang of four’ that began in November 1980 suggests that Deng—and the veteran officials who 
have supported him—have triumphed in this struggle. 


Politics, Modernization, and Science in China 
Richard P. Suttmeier 


Beijing’s considerable recent efforts to bring China’s science and technology up to date are hindered 
by an absence of genuine societal modernization. Efficient technical solutions repeatedly encounter 
resistance from cadres promoted during the Cultural Revolution, who lack the necessary outlook and 
skills to cope with new approaches. It is not clear whether the current leadership can effectively 
manage these tensions. 


Egalitarianism in Chinese Society 
William L. Parish 


Since 1976, China has moved rapidly to abandon the egalitarian goals which were so prominent a 
part of the 1966-76 radical decade. Information from former residents of China indicates that 
significant progress was made toward attaining equality of opportunity and consumption in China’s 
cities during that decade, but that the urban-rural gap remained large. Excessive emphasis on urban 
egalitarianism brought costly declines in the quality of education, work ethics, and economic growth. 
The present Chinese leaders seem determined to restore a link between individual effort and 
individual reward in order to promote a greater sense of equity in Chinese society and more rapid 
national economic growth. Whether greater inequality will be required to accomplish these goals 
remains an open question. 


Chinese Global Strategy and Soviet Power 
Jonathan D. Pollack 


Chinese assessments at the “higher plane of global strategy,” particularly with regard to the Soviet 

Union, have shifted significantly over the past decade, as the Chinese perceived a growing Soviet’ 
effort to achieve world hegemony. Chinese strategic thinking could well exhibit this same dynamism 
in the decade of the 1980's, as the extent of Soviet hegemonic ambitions and capabilities becomes 

clear in Afghanistan, Poland, and elsewhere. 
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The Military Factor in Soviet Foreign Policy 
Max Beloff 


After an effort spanning almost two decades, the Soviet Union has succeeded in creating a capacity 
to project its power around the world. Soviet leaders have not failed to exploit this capability in their 
conduct of Soviet foreign policy. In the 1980’s, they will continue to seek the maximum political and 
economic advantages from the Soviet Union’s enhanced position of military strength. 


The Soviet Political System Since Stalin 
Rolf H.W. Theen 


Over the last 20 years, there has been considerable debate about the applicability of the concept 
of totalitarianism to the Soviet political system in the post-Stalin period. This debate has led to a 
proliferation of alternative models which concern themselves primarily with the deviations of the 
present-day Soviet system from the classic totalitarian syndrome of the Stalin years. None of these 
alternative models adequately reflects the reality and complexity of Soviet politics. Indeed, there is 
serious question whether sufficient change has taken place in the Soviet political system to justify 
the wholesale scrapping of the totalitarian model. 


Mathematization of Soviet Planning 
S.E. Goodman 


The introduction of mathematical techniques, cybernetic concepts, and computers into Soviet 
economic planning processes has been dictated since the death of Stalin by the growing size and 
complexity of the economy of the USSR. Debates continue, however, not only over the practical limits 
of mathematization, but also over the all-important question of the potential impact of the pervasive 
use of mathematical techniques and computers on the politics and structure of economic 
management. 


Chinese Politics: 
Dengs Turbulent Quest 


By Parris H. Chang 
n November 20, 1980, the ‘‘gang of four,” the 
most ardent supporters of the revolutionary line 
of former Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 

Chairman Mao Zedong and the prime movers behind 

his radical crusade, the Great Proletarian Cultural 

Revolution (GPCR) of 1966-69, on which they rode to 

power, went on trial in Beijing on charges of sedition 

and other crimes.' While not a defendant himself, Hua 

Guofeng, who succeeded Mao in October 1976 and 

whose career benefited enormously from the GPCR 

and its aftermath, could ultimately become the pri- 
mary victim. Even though Hua engineered the coup 
that ousted the four radicals from power soon after 

Mao died, many Chinese believe that Hua collabo- 

rated with the radicals prior to Mao’s death and blame 

him for suppressing the Tienanmen Square demon- 

Stration of April 1976. Thus, the trial could constitute 

the prelude to his ouster as Party Chairman at the next 

CCP Central Committee plenum, scheduled for early 

1981, or at the next CCP Congress, set for the spring. 

Whatever its implications for Hua’s fate, however, 
the trial has a larger significance as well. It symbolizes 
the triumph of veteran officials, led by CCP Vice- 

Chairman Deng Xiaoping, who twice fell victim to Mao 

and his radical associates during the 1966-76 period. 

Deng has apparently regarded the trial as a means of 

repudiating the GPCR, discrediting the Maoist legacy, 

and cementing support for his campaign to modernize 

China by the year 2000. These goals are ones he has 

been pursuing ever since his second political come- 

back in July 1977. 


Mr. Chang is Professor of Political Science and Chair- 
man of the East Asian Studies Committee, Pennsyl- 
vania State University (University Park, PA). He is the 
author of Radicals and Radical Ideology in China’s 
Cultural Revolution, 1973; Power and Policy in China, 
2nd and enlarged ed., 1978; and numerous other 
writings on Chinese politics and US-China relations. 


To ensure the realization of his vision, Deng has 
mapped out a master plan with three major compo- 
nents. The first is to institute political reforms and to 
implement bold, more practical, less ideological 
measures designed to speed up China’s economic 
growth. The second is to eliminate or neutralize offi- 
cials opposed to his policies, and to replace those he 
considers to be inept or too old. The third is to install a 
team of possible successors who are talented, prag- 
matic, and in their “prime of life’’-—and thus likely to 
continue the efforts to modernize China after Deng, 
now 77 years old, is gone. 

This journal has already devoted substantial atten- 
tion to the first element of Deng’s plan.? Therefore, the 
present article will focus on the second and third ele- 
ments. Specifically, it will examine the changing 
makeup of the leadership at the center, in the prov- 
inces, and within military ranks since Deng’s political 
comeback in 1977. It will also identify groups with di- 
verse views within the leadership and look at the con- 
flicts among them. Finally, it will analyze the back- 
ground and outlook of the reconstituted leadership. 


Deng’s Political Resurrection 


When Premier Zhou Enlai passed away in early 
1976 after a lengthy illness, Vice-Premier Deng 
Xiaoping, who had served as de facto Premier 
throughout 1975, was widely regarded as Zhou's likely 
successor. Instead, he became the target and victim 
of an antirightist campaign launched by Chairman 
Mao and his radical followers. Deng was vehemently 
attacked for negating the GPCR and implementing a 
“revisionist” line that sought to restore capitalism in 


1See Beijing Review, Dec. 1, 1980, pp. 3-4, 9-28. 
2See, for example, Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
September-December 1979. 
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From the trial of the “gang of four,” which began in November 1980: Mao Zedong’s widow, Jiang Qing (iden- 


tified on the sign as “Defendant’); and testifying, another member of the gang, Wang Hongwen. 


China.° On April 7, 1976, the CCP Politburo, at Mao’s 
urging, ousted Deng from his leading party, govern- 
ment, and military positions, ostensibly for instigating 
a massive riot in Beijing’s Tienanmen Square two days 
earlier. The Politburo also named Vice-Premier Hua 
Guofeng, a political figure then relatively unknown 
outside China, to succeed Zhou as Premier and ap- 
pointed him First CCP Vice-Chairman—a position 
which enabled him to contend for Mao’s mantle a few 
months later. 

After April 1976, according to sources inside China, 
Deng slipped out of Beijing and fled to South China. 
There he met secretly with CCP Vice-Chairman and 
Defense Minister Ye Jianying and provincial party and 
military leaders from Guangdong, Fujian, and Sichuan 
to discuss contingency measures to counter the radi- 
cals.* Immediately after Mao’s death on September 9, 


*For analysis of the 1975-76 anti-Deng campaign, which has had 
considerable bearing on political conflict and personal antagonisms in 
the leadership in recent years, see Parris H. Chang, ‘‘Mao’s Last 
Stand?” ibid., July-August 1976, pp. 1-17. 


—Photoreporters. 


1976, Deng is said to have returned to Beijing to seek 
more support from other provincial leaders attending 
Mao’s memorial service. Although Deng did not have a 
direct role in the coup staged by Hua and Ye on Oc- 
tober 6 that resulted in the overthrow of the radical 
leaders, he may have mobilized considerable support 
for that move beforehand. Those who carried out the 
coup apparently acted with the knowledge that there 
was support from many party and military leaders 
throughout China for such a step. 

As soon as the radicals were gone from the top 
leadership, Deng’s rehabilitation became an issue of 
controversy within high party circles. In the wake of 
the radicals’ downfall, he wrote a letter to the CCP 
Central Committee, headed by the new Chairman, 
Hua Guofeng, to ask for a reversal of his case. But 
quite a few Politburo members who had voted for his 


4See a speech by Zhang Pinghua (Director of the CCP Central 
Committee Propaganda Department) to a national conference of 
propaganda and cultural officials on July 23, 1978, published in 
Chungkuo Ta-lu (Taipei), No. 135, Nov. 15, 1978, p. 55. (The text has 
not appeared in the People’s Republic of China media.) 
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dismissal earlier and feared that he would take his re- 
venge against them tried to block his reinstatement. 
One of them, Wu De, mayor of Beijing, publicly called 
for a continuation of the campaign against Deng in 
accordance with Chairman Mao’s previous behest.® 
Wang Dongxing, Mao’s former chief bodyguard, con- 
tended that the reversal of Mao’s decision on Deng 
would tarnish the late Chairman’s memory.® In these 
and other ways, Wu, Wang, and their fellow 
Maoists—subsequently labeled the ‘‘whatever”’ fac- 
tion, because, seizing and building upon some re- 
marks of Hua, they coined the statement that ‘‘what- 
ever policy Chairman Mao has decided upon, we shall 
resolutely defend; whatever instructions the Chairman 
has issued, we shall steadfastly obey” and propagated 
it in the media’—attempted to invoke Mao’s sacred 
authority to prevent the rehabilitation of Deng and 
other GPCR victims. Confronted by this division within 
the Politburo, Hua wavered and dragged his feet on 
Deng’s request. 

Nevertheless, Deng’s allies and supporters in the 
party fought hard on his behalf. Xu Shiyou and Wei 
Guoging (two powerful regional leaders in the Polit- 
buro) and many provincial officials who had been as- 
sociated with Deng or had been brought back to 
power by him in 1975 exerted immense political pres- 
sure on Hua to speed up Deng’s rehabilitation. 

Eventually, a compromise was arranged by Ye 
Jianying at a Central Committee work conference in 
March 1977. Deng was formally reinstated to his three 
leadership positions in a Central Committee plenum in 
July 1977, but in return he had to make a major con- 
cession. He wrote a letter to the Central Committee in 
which he pledged his support to Chairman Hua and 
conceded that he had committed political errors in 
1375." 


Removing Ideological Constraints 


Once back in the leadership, Deng, with the help of 
like-minded colleagues, kept up the pressure for a re- 
vamping of policy and lost no time in consolidating his 
position and expanding his base of support. In this 


5Wu De made public speeches on October 24 and November 30, 
1976, calling for a continuation of the anti-Deng campaign. See Peking 
Review, Oct. 29, 1976, p. 13, and Dec. 10, 1976, p. 11. It was also Wu 
who, on Apr. 5, 1976, had addressed the crowds at Tienanmen Square 
and had characterized the demonstration as a ‘‘counterrevolutionary” 
event. 

®Hu Jiwei (editor of Renmin Ribao), ‘The Struggle at the Higher 
Circles of the Party,” Cheng Ming (Hong Kong), No. 34, August 1980, 
p. 51. This is a portion of a classified speech that Hu made to the 
Central Party School on Sept. 13, 1979. None of the speech has been 


In the aftermath of the April 1976 Tienanmen Incident 
crowds mass under a portrait of Mao Zedong outside 
the Great Hall of the People to hear denunciations of 
Deng Xiaoping. 


—Camera Press. 


connection, it is important to bear in mind that since 
the autumn of 1976, two broad trends have charac- 
terized Chinese politics. On one hand, there has been 
a consensus within the leadership to depart from 
Mao’s revolutionary radicalism and to promote the 
program of “four modernizations’’—i.e., the moderni- 
zation of industry, agriculture, science and technol- 
ogy, and the military. On the other hand, the elites 
have been divided about a wide range of crucial politi- 


published in the media inside China. See also Lo Ping, ‘The Political 
Eclipse of the ‘Whatever Faction,’” ibid., No. 16, 1979, pp. 5-8. 

7The statement appeared first in a joint editorial entitled “Study Well 
the Documents and Grasp the Key Link,” in Renmin Ribao, Hongqi, and 
Jiefangjun Bao (all Beijing), Feb. 7, 1977. 

®See the Communique of the July 1977 Central Committee Plenum, 
Peking Review, July 29, 1977, p. 5. Although the communique did not 
disclose the contents of Deng’s two letters or Ye’s mediating role, such 
information had been widely disseminated among cadres through inner 
party channels. 
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Li Xiannian, left, and Yu Qiuli—members of the “‘pe- 
troleum” faction in the CCP leadership. 


—Katherine Young and Eastfoto. 


cal and economic issues which involve not only ideol- 
ogy but also power. The resulting conflict has been 
largely, but not exclusively, a rivalry between groups 
led by Hua and those led by Deng. 

The coalition under Hua has consisted of two di- 
verse elements (see Table 1 on pages 6-8). One has 
been the leftist “whatever” faction, whose members 
rose to political prominence during the GPCR and 
have had numerous followers among the rank and file 
of the party. Another has been the ‘‘petroleum”’ fac- 
tion, a group of economists and technocrats who ran 
the Chinese economy under the late Premier Zhou’s 
stewardship during 1966-76, have been identified 
with the remarkable development of China’s petro- 
leum industry, and have been strongly represented in 
the economic ministries of the State Council. Accord- 
ing to a Hong Kong Communist publication, CCP 
Vice-Chairman Li Xiannian is its behind-the-scenes 
leader.® In addition, the Hua coalition has also drawn 
support from such elder statesmen as Marshal Ye 
Jianying and from a few leaders of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army (PLA). 

This coalition was in the ascendancy and largely 
controlled policy councils until the spring of 1978. In- 
deed, the political line of the 11th Party Congress in 
August 1977 and the 10-year National Development 
Plan sanctioned by the Fifth National People’s Con- 
gress (NPC) in March 1978 bore the mark of the coali- 
tion’s influence. 

The coalition behind Deng, on the other hand, has 
consisted essentially of veteran officials, great num- 
bers of whom were victims of the GPCR. Many of them 
are long-time associates of Deng (e.g., Hu Yaobang 


®Lo Ping, “The NPC Session and the Hu Yaobang-Zhao Ziyang 
Leadership Structure,” Cheng Ming, No. 34, August 1980, pp. 5-7. 


and Wan Li), some are Deng’s peers and political al- 
lies (e.g., Chen Yun and Peng Zhen), and some are 
co-optees into Deng’s group (e.g., Zhao Ziyang, Yang 
Dezhi, and Geng Biao). 

The balance of power within the party has gradually 
but steadily shifted in favor of this coalition. At the 
11th CCP Congress, for example, Deng was success- 
ful in bringing about the return to the Central Commit- 
tee and the Politburo of many veteran officials 
sidelined by the GPCR.'® Hu Yaobang, one of Deng’s 
closest associates, was appointed Director of the pow- 
erful Central Committee Organization Department, 
which screens and selects cadres for appointment to 
key leadership positions and, in recent years, has also 
handled rehabilitation of cadres persecuted during the 
GPCR. Luo Ruiging, another Deng cohort, was named 
secretary-general of the CCP Military Affairs Commis- 
sion, the regime’s highest decision-making body on 
military matters. Similarly, at the Fifth NPC, Deng 
placed many allies and associates in key positions in 
the State Council—including Zhao Cangbi as Minister 
of Public Security. 

One of the most important and far-reaching tasks 
which Deng and his supporters have sought to ac- 
complish is destruction of the cult of Mao and dilution 
of Mao’s ideological authority. In pursuing this goal, 
they have had two larger purposes: (1) to remove 
ideological constraints on pragmatic modernization 
programs, constraints resulting from invocation of Mao 
by the opposition to stonewall against change; (2) to 
undercut the major source of power possessed by 
Hua, whose claim to rule rests on Mao’s personal im- 
primatur. 

With such an objective clearly in mind, Deng since 
the spring of 1978 has been promoting a new: 
ideological tenet: “practice is the sole criterion of 
truth.”"' In plain language, the precept means that 
any policy, including any favored by Mao, should not 
be venerated as truth if it does not work or if it fails to 
produce positive results. Rather, it should be 
abolished or changed. Deng’s clarion call is to “seek 
truth from facts.” In a system in which party and state 
constitutions have sanctified Marxism-Leninism-Mao 


10Of the Eleventh Central Committee’s 201 members and 132 
alternate members, 73 and 75 respectively are ‘‘new’’—in the sense 
that they were not members of the Ninth or Tenth Central Committees, 
elected in 1969 or 1973—but had been ranking officials before the 
GPCR. Indeed, quite a few were even members of the Eighth Central 
Committee, elected in 1956 and 1958. Two thirds of these veterans are 
Deng’s associates and allies. In the Politburo, 10 of the 23 members 
are new, and 6 of them are Deng’s supporters and allies. 

1 This new ideological concept first surfaced in an article in 
Guangming Ribao (Beijing), May 11, 1978. Deng personally promoted 
it in a major speech to the Political Work Conference of the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) in early June. See Renmin Ribao, June 6, 1978. 
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Zedong Thought as the guiding ideology, the idea that 
Deng has been trying to foster is truly iconoclastic and 
revolutionary. 

As one might expect, Deng’s promotion of the new 
precept touched off quite a controversy in the party. 
Such top leaders as Hua and Ye refused to endorse 
Deng’s formula. The ‘‘whatever” faction and other de- 
fenders of the Maoist legacy attacked Deng for, among 
other things, opposition to the late Chairman and try- 
ing to ‘‘cut down the banner” of Mao Zedong 
Thought.'? At the same time, acceptance of the need 
to base policy on actual conditions and to free the 
Chinese people from the dominating influence of 
Mao’s legacy, was widespread. During the summer 
and fall of 1978, for instance, many leaders, espe- 


cially party and PLA leaders in the provinces, contrib- - 


uted articles to the media to register their support for 
Deng’s new ideological line. The issue was roundly 
debated in a Central Committee work conference in 
November 1978. Deng subsequently scored a major 
victory when a Central Committee plenum held during 
the following month “highly evaluated the discussion 
of whether practice is the sole criterion for testing 
truth.’’'? 

Deng, however, has not hesitated to invoke Mao to 
constrain Hua and dilute his influence as CCP Chair- 
man. Thus, on July 1, 1978, Renmin Ribao published 
a speech that Mao had delivered to a party meeting in 
January 1962, in which he acknowledged that he had 
made many wrong decisions on the Great Leap and 
was mainly responsible for China’s economic disaster 
during the late 1950’s and early 1960’s. In the same 
speech, Mao had called for earnest implementation of 
the principle of democratic centralism—namely, col- 
legial decision-making in the party committees—to 
prevent abuse of power by individuals. Obviously, 
Deng publicized the speech to show that Mao had not 
been infallible, and to justify modification of policies 
which Mao had put forth. But by drawing attention to 
Mao's emphasis on the principle of democratic cen- 
tralism, Deng also sought to curtail the power of Hua, 
who may well have derived special prerogatives from 
his post as CCP Chairman. 


Purging the Maoists 


Deng and his brain trust also plainly realize that 
their pragmatic programs aimed at speeding up 
China’s economic growth must have the support of 
substantial numbers of power holders in the lead- 
ership. Thus, in conjunction with his efforts to legislate 
a new ideological line, Deng has been striving to es- 


tablish control over the regime’s decision-making 
councils and policy-implementation processes by 
pressing a purge of Maoists and of officials antagonis- 
tic to his policies. 

A concerted campaign that began in January 1978 
against the “wind faction,” “slippery faction,” or “fac- 
tion of quakers” was part of such a design. A series of 
articles which first appeared in Jiefangjun Bao and 
was then reprinted in Renmin Ribao mounted stinging 
attacks on those cadres who “followed the wind” with- 
out regard for principle, who “slipped away” from re- 
sponsibility for past political errors and allegiances, 
and who hid behind the positions of power awaiting an 
opportunity to create political ‘“earthquakes.’'* To put 
it simply, the targets of the campaign were those offi- 
cials who had once supported and collaborated with 
the gang of four and had then lined up behind Chair- 
man Hua after October 1976, or had otherwise 
dragged their feet on Deng’s policies. As subsequent 
developments would show, the campaign was directed 
against at least half a dozen Politburo members, 10 
provincial party first secretaries, and hundreds of 
other officials of somewhat lower rank. 

Chairman Hua, however, resisted Deng’s efforts to 
purge the leadership bodies. Aside from the fact that 
those under attack were not only fellow beneficiaries 
of the GPCR but also his supporters, Hua may have 
reasoned that an expanded purge would divide the 
party ranks, destabilize the political order, and 
hamper efforts to carry out the “four modernizations.” 
Hence, he favored a winding down of the campaign. 
His report to the NPC session in February 1978, for 
example, stated that the movement to expose and 
criticize the gang of four had been “sound and vigor- 
ous” and that the investigation into the individuals and 
incidents associated with their conspiracy to usurp 
power “had in the main been completed in most of the 
localities and departments.” He called for the nation 
to be conciliatory to comrades who “had made mis- 
takes, including serious mistakes,” so as to “win over 
all those that can be won over.’’'® In the same vein, Ye 
Jianying, elected Chairman of the NPC Standing 
Committee in March 1978, subsequently urged his 
fellow committee members at a meeting in September 
1978 to strive for national stability and unity, and ad- 
monished each and every one to refrain from doing or 


12 See the two sources cited in fn. 6. 

13*Communique of the Third Plenary Session of the 11th Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of China’ (adopted on Dec. 2, 
1978), Peking Review, Dec. 29, 1978, p. 15. 

14Renmin Ribao, Jan. 6, 10, and, 15, 1978. 

15Peking Review, Mar. 10, 1978, pp. 17-18. 
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saying ‘what isn’t good for unity.”"'® On several occa- 
sions, moreover, Hua visited, and appeared in public 
with, officials under the gun (e.g., Zeng Shaoshan and 
Xie Xuegong, party first secretaries of Liaoning and 
Tianjin provinces respectively, on May 10 and 11, 
1978), in an apparent effort to lend his support and 
save them from ouster. But these undertakings were 
to no avail. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of Hua and Ye, 
Deng was able to purge those who had collaborated 
with the gang of four or were otherwise antagonistic to 
his policies, and to consolidate his network of support 
in the provinces. During 1978 alone, eight such 
province-level first secretaries and numerous secre- 
taries were dismissed and replaced by Deng backers. 
To be sure, Deng did not fire all of them at a stroke. 
That could have harmed China’s image of stability. 


What he did, to the contrary, was to undertake care-’ 


fully controlled surgery. He eliminated one or several 
at a time at intervals of several months. Thus, Liu 
Zihou, Ren Rong, and Wang Qian, first secretaries of 
Hebei, Tibet, and Shanxi respectively, survived until 
1980. Similarly, even when Seypidin and Wu De were 
relieved of their leadership positions in Xinjiang and 
Beijing in January and October 1978 respectively, 
they were allowed to retain their Politburo seats—at 
least for the time being. 

In retrospect, it was at the Central Committee work 
conference of November 11-December 15, 1978, and 
the follow-up Central Committee plenum a few days 
later that the political forces led by Deng made the big 
breakthrough in their drive to alter the party’s 
ideological and organizational features. This was the 
consequence of a well-timed political struggle orches- 
trated by Deng. During the summer and fall of 1978, 
most of the leaders in the provincial party and military 
hierarchy published articles to endorse Deng’s 
ideological formula, ‘‘practice is the sole criterion of 
truth.”’'’”7 As the work conference went into session, the 
Beijing CCP Committee passed a resolution to affirm 
that the Tienanmen Square demonstration of April 5, 
1976, in honor of the late Premier Zhou, had been a 
“revolutionary” event—thereby making heroes of the 
people who had taken part in it and casting a political 
shadow on Hua and others who took actions to sup- 


16See New China News Agency (Beijing), Sept. 13, 1978; Peking 
Review, Sept. 28, 1978, p. 3. 

17See, for instance, articles by Wang Enmao, An Pingsheng, Ren 
Zhongyi, and Wang Feng in Renmin Ribao, Sept. 2, 7, and 20, and 
Nov. 4, 1978; Special Commentator, ‘‘The Basic Marxist Principle,” 
Jiefangjun Bao, June 24, 1978. Wang Enmao, An, Ren, and Wang 
Feng were provincial party first secretaries of Jilin, Yunnan, Liaoning, 
and Xinjiang respectively. 


press it.'® In the meantime, a spate of inspired big- 
character posters went up on Beijing’s Xidan ‘““Democ- 
racy Wall” which, among other things, denounced 
those leaders responsible for arresting and persecut- 
ing the demonstrators, criticized Mao's leadership, 
and challenged the way Hua was appointed in the 
wake of the riots.'® 

In such a political atmosphere, which obviously 
exerted heavy political pressure on the Maoists and 
was favorable to the Deng camp, many important per- 
sonnel and political changes were effected at the con- 
ference and the plenum. Four veteran officials—Chen 
Yun, Deng Yingchao (the widow of Zhou Enlai), Hu 
Yaobang, and Wang Zhen, all of whom are certain to 
back Deng on most issues—were elected to the Polit- 
buro. The plenum also added nine veteran cadres to 
the Central Committee; like Deng, all of them had 
been victims of the GPCR.?° 

Other personnel changes and appointments were 
even more revealing. Chen Yun was named a CCP 
Vice-Chairman, a position that he had held during 
1956-66, and was placed in charge of a 100-member 
Central Commission for Inspecting Discipline, which 
was to enforce discipline among party members. Fur- 
thermore, he was appointed head of an ad hoc Finan- 
cial and Economic Group, a body assigned overall re- 
sponsibility for China’s economic and financial policy. 
This was a highly significant appointment in light of 
Chen’s reputation as a seasoned economist, an out- 
spoken critic of Mao’s radical Great Leap program, 
and the main architect of China’s recovery after the 
Great Leap.?’ One of the specific tasks assigned to the 
group was to map out a three-year readjustment pro- 
gram, for the Chinese leaders now concluded that the 
10-year National Development Plan, which had been 
formulated chiefly by Hua, Li Xiannian, and Yu Qiuli 
and announced at the NPC nine months earlier, was 
unrealistic in its targets and unsound in its emphasis 


18Renmin Ribao, Nov. 16, 1978. 

19 See Fox Butterfield’s articles in The New York Times, Nov. 17, 26, 
27, and 28, 1978; Jay Mathews’ articles in The Washington Post, 
Nov. 26 and Dec. 5, 1978. 

20The nine new Central Committee members were Huang Kezheng, 
Song Rengiong, Hu Qiaomu, Xi Zhongxun, Wang Renzhong, Huang 
Huoging, Chen Zaidao, Han Guang, and Zhou Hui. According to the 
1977 CCP Constitution, Central Committee members are elected by 
the Party Congress, but “in view of the changed situation in party life” 
since the Party Congress and “current urgent needs in party work,” the 
Plenum decided, ‘in a provisional measure,” to add these members to 
the Central Committee, “subject to future confirmation” by the 12th 
Party Congress. See Peking Review, Dec. 29, 1978, p. 7. 

21For an account of Chen Yun’s career and his role at the Third 
Plenum, see Parris H. Chang, Power and Policy in China, 2nd and 
enlarged edition, University Park, PA, Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1978, pp. 138-39; and Cheng Ming, No. 15, January 1971, 
pp. 21-23, and No. 20, June 1979, pp. 14-16. 
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and allocation of resources. 

In addition, Deng’s closest aide and most important 
brain-truster, Hu Yaobang, was named Secretary- 
General of the CCP Central Committee and concur- 
rently Director of the Central Committee Propaganda 
Department. In the latter case, he replaced Zhang 
Pinghau, a Hua supporter. Hu yielded his position as 
Director of the Central Committee Organization De- 
partment to Song Rengiong, another close associate of 
Deng. As CCP Secretary-General, Hu was responsible 
for daily work at headquarters and supervision of party 
organizations at all levels; consequently, he was in a 
position to checkmate Chairman Hua and dilute his 
power. 

According to reports of the Communist press in 
Hong Kong, several Politburo members of the ‘“‘what- 
ever’ faction came under strong attack at the meet- 
ings for their ties to the radicals and lost much of their 
political influence.?? CCP Vice-Chairman Wang 
Dongxing, who had previously been Director of the 
Central Committee General Office (which oversees 
vital party files) and had consequently been able to 
block the political rehabilitation of such ranking lead- 
ers as Peng Zhen (former mayor of Beijing and Polit- 
buro member), yielded the job to Yao Yilin, a close 
friend of Chefi Yun and Peng Zhen. Wang was also 
relieved of command of the 8341 army unit, a formi- 
dable political weapon. Under Wang, this unit had 
evolved into a special security force—a sort of praeto- 
rian guard—which had charge of leadership security 
but operated outside the regime’s established security 
apparatus and even ran its own espionage network.?9 
The unit is believed to have been disbanded in 1979. 
Others besides Wang who encountered much criti- 
cism and a loss of influence included Wu De, Ji Deng- 
kui, Chen Xilian, Ni Zhifu, and Chen Yonggui, all of 
whom had benefited from the GPCR. 

Although Hua Guofeng has to date retained his post 
as CCP Chairman, a number of developments at the 
Central Committee work conference and plenum se- 
verely eroded his power and influence. First, those 
leaders who had been his supporters or in alliance 
with him suffered an eclipse, and the party machinery 
came under the control of Deng’s men. Second, he 
lost many of the prerogatives of Chairman. The 
plenum placed a new emphasis on collective lead- 
ership, and it prohibited him from issuing ‘‘an instruc- 
tion” without a collegial decision.?4 Third, he had to 


22 Chi Hsin, “The CCP Made a Drastic Turn,” The Seventies (Hong 
Kong), No. 109, February 1979, p. 8; and Cheng Ming, No. 15, 
January 1979, p. 18. 

23Chang, Power and Policy in China, pp. 234-36. 

24See the communique of the Third Plenum, loc. cit., p. 16. 


Chen Yun, elected a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the CCP Politburo and a party Vice- 
Chairman, at a plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee in December 1978. Chen was also placed in 
charge of the important new Central Commission for 
Inspecting Discipline. 


—Eastfoto. 


make a Self-criticism at the Central Committee work 
conference, in which he admitted a number of politi- 
cal errors, including failure to act on Deng’s rehabilita- 
tion in good time.*® Fourth, without saying so, the CCP 
discarded the ideological and political line that Hua 
had put forth at the 11th Party Congress in 1977 and 
at the NPC in 1978. Not only did the plenum fail to 
endorse his “‘strategic decision to grasp the key link of 
class struggle and bring about great order across the 
land” (Hua’s political line after 1977) and the 10-year 
National Development Plan, but it was even conspicu- 
ously silent on the campaigns to learn from Daching 
(Taching) and from Dazhai (Tazhai) both of which 
Hua had actively promoted as late as February 1978, 
when he exhorted the nation to work hard to ensure 
that “by 1980 one third of our enterprises become 
Taching-type enterprises and one third of our counties 
Tachai-type counties.”?® 

At the same time, the plenum endorsed Deng’s 
ideological precept of seeking truth from facts and 


25Hu Jiwei, loc. cit., p. 62; also Chi Hsin, loc. cit., p. 8. 
26Peking Review, Mar. 10, 1978, p. 20. 
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voted to declare the April 1976 Tienanmen demon- 
stration a revolutionary event and to revoke the docu- 
ments that the Central Committee had issued sup- 
porting the anti-Deng campaign and condemning the 
Tienanmen demonstration. It also overturned past 
verdicts on the late Marshal Peng Dehuai and many 
other leaders purged by Mao and the Maoists, al- 
though it put off decisions on the rehabilitation of two 
of the most prominent of the victims, Peng Zhen and 
the late head of state, Liu Shaogi. It even made a lim- 
ited, implicit, but unprecedented public criticism of 
Mao, stating that “it would not be Marxist to demand 
that a revolutionary leader be free of all shortcomings 
and errors,” nor would it “conform to comrade Mao 
Zedong’s consistent evaluation of himself.’”” Neverthe- 
less, it decided to postpone assessment of the 
“shortcomings and mistakes” of the GPCR and called 
on the party to shift its energies to the task of modern- 
ization.?’ 

It is of interest that in the last stage of the Central 
Committee work conference, Beijing and Washington 
reached an agreement on diplomatic normalization, 
largely on the terms upon which the Chinese govern- 
-ment had insisted. This diplomatic breakthrough 
could have strengthened the position of Deng, who 
had charge of the negotiations, within leadership cir- 
cles at a crucial juncture. Whether or not the Carter 
Administration was aware of the struggle taking place 
inside Chinese policy councils and went ahead with 
normalization and issued the invitation to Deng to visit 
the United States with an eye to helping the cause of a 
pragmatic leader remains a matter for conjecture. 


Consolidation of Power 


After the Third Central Committee Plenum in De- 
cember 1978, Vice-Chairman Deng emerged as the 
most powerful man in China and the main architect of 
China’s modernization programs. Moreover, his trium- 
phant tour of the United States in January-February 
1979 boosted his prestige enormously. Nevertheless, 
a series of developments afforded Deng’s opponents 
an opportunity to mount a strong attack on his lead- 
ership and policies. 

First, the poster campaign that the veteran officials 
had inspired and exploited in the fall of 1978 had ac- 
quired a momentum of its own, going far beyond what 
they had apparently intended. In the winter months of 
1978-79, there was not only an increased outpouring 
of posters but also a burgeoning of many underground 
dissident publications in Beijing and throughout 
China. Aside from demanding democracy and human 
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rights, quite a few posters and articles expressed 
doubts about socialism, attacked repressive Com- 
munist rule, and even went so far as to challenge the 
legitimacy of the leading role of the CCP. Accom- 
panying the rise of the dissident movement were 
demonstrations by petitioners and sit-ins by discon- 
tented students, unemployed youths, and others in 
Beijing and various other Chinese cities, as many so- 
cial elements besieged the authorities with their griev- 
ances. 

Second, China’s punitive action against the Hanoi 
government in the Sino-Vietnamese war of February— 
March 1979 did not proceed as smoothly as the CCP 
leadership had anticipated. The heavy losses sus- 
tained by Chinese troops generated a great deal of 
second-guessing and controversy within leadership 
circles.?° 

Third, the devaluation of Mao, the reversal of ver- 
dicts with respect to victims of the GPCR, the new 
emphasis on material incentives and the role of ex- 
perts and intellectuals, and the regime’s overall 
liberalization created turmoil within party ranks. Not 
only did they generate much confusion and cynicism, 
but they also antagonized those with interests at stake. 

Taking advantage of such circumstances, the 
Maoists in the leadership sought to reassert them- 
selves and launched an offensive against Deng and 
his policies, especially those adopted at the Third Cen- 
tral Committee Plenum. According to the Communist 
press in Hong Kong, a number of provincial party sec- 
retaries and State Council ministers who apparently 
felt their vested interests threatened by Deng’s new 
policies joined the attack.?®° This coalition charged that 
the Third Plenum had “negated Chairman Mao” and 
“cut down the banner of Mao Zedong Thought”; the 
coalition also labeled Deng “rightist” and “revisionist,” 
and blamed Deng’s promotion of liberalization for 
causing social turmoil and undermining stability and 
unity.°° 

Confronted with this challenge, Deng felt compelled 
to take a step backward. In a speech to an enlarged 


ee 


27 See fn. 24. 

28See Renmin Ribao editorial, Mar. 26, 1979; also Jiefangjun Bao 
editorial, Mar. 26, 1979, as translated in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of China (Washington, DC), 
Mar. 27, 1979. 

29Lu Chung-chien, “The Victory of the Pragmatic Faction as Seen 
from the [June 1979] NPC Session,’ Cheng Ming, No. 21, July 1979, 
pp. 5-6. 

30 The viewpoints of Deng’s critics are alluded to and refuted by 
many articles. See, for instance, “Use the Spirit of the Third Plenum to 
Unify Our Thinking,” an editorial commentary in Wenhui Bao 
(Shanghai), Apr. 13, 1979; and “Distinguish the Two Ideological Lines; 
Uphold the Four Basic Principles,’ by a “guest commentator” in 
Guangming Ribao, May 11, 1979. 
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Politburo session on March 30, 1979, he expressed 
strong support of the need to “uphold the socialist 
road, the dictatorship of the proletariat, the leadership 
of the party, and Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong 
Thought” (the so-called ‘four upholds” or ‘four basic 
principles’’).*" 

Consequently, the Chinese authorities carried out a 
crackdown.on democracy and on human rights ac- 
tivities and tightened political and social control. Sev- 
eral of the more outspoken underground journals were 
closed down, and some dissidents—including Wei 


31 Studies on Chinese Communism (Taipei), May 19, 1979, p. 22. 
32See The New York Times, Oct. 17 and 18, and Nov. 12, 1979, 
for dispatches by its Beijing correspondent, Fox Butterfield; 
also Jay Mathews’ dispatch from Beijing, The Washington Post, 
Oct. 26, 1979. 


Jingsheng and Fu Yuehua, who have received much 
attention in the Western media**—were placed under 
arrest. In quick succession in March and April, many 
provinces, in the name of maintaining stability and 
unity, issued notices banning demonstrations and 
posters critical of the party. 

However, the left “adverse current” failed to reverse 
Deng’s major policies and did not deter him from con- 
tinuing his efforts to consolidate his position within the 
leadership. The opposition did not succeed in accom- 
plishing its end because it no longer carried sufficient 
political weight in policy councils. Moreover, Deng 
clearly enjoyed political backing of an extensive nature 
throughout the system and was able to mobilize the 
necessary support to prevail. For example, a large 
number of provincial party and PLA leaders spoke up 
in support of his policies and attacked his critics in 


A crowd of protesters outside Revolutionary Committee (i.e., government) and Communist Party headquarters 
in Shanghai in January 1979. In addition to the official designations of the building (at far left and far right), the 
banners read (clockwise from lower left): “Strongly demand meeting with [Mayor] Peng Chong”; “Decidedly will 
not leave without seeing Peng Chong and [Vice Mayor] Wang Yiping”; “Middle Technical Schoo! —half study 
and half work, going into the hills and down to the countryside is wrong”; “Strongly demand meeting with Wang 
Yiping’; “We have waited one day and one night! We are willing to stay on.” 


—G. de Villiers/SYGMA. 
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May and June 1979.°%% 

By then, it appears that Deng had solidified his posi- 
tion sufficiently to forge ahead again. Thus, Peng 
Zhen’s long-awaited rehabilitation was carried out, 
and at the Second Session of the Fifth NPC in June, 
Peng was named an NPC vice-chairman and director 
of the NPC’s Legal Commission, with responsibility for 
restructuring China’s legal system. At the same ses- 
sion, three veteran economists—Chen Yun, Yao Yilin, 
and Bo Yibo—were elected vice-premiers. Three 
months later, the Fourth Central Committee Plenum, 
held on September 25-28, elevated Peng Zhen to the 
Politburo; promoted Zhao Ziyang, an alternate 
member of the Politburo, to full membership; and 
elected 12 more victims of the GPCR purge to the 
Central Committee.** In addition, the plenum dis- 
cussed and approved a major policy document which 


33The Deng-controlled media prominently reported the remarks and 
speeches of the officials. For example, see Renmin Ribao, May 23 
(Zhao Ziyang), May 28 (Liao Hansheng, First Political Commissar of 
Nanjing Military Region), May 29 (Li Desheng, Commander of Mukden 
Military Region), June 2 (Wan Li, First Secretary, Anhui CCP 
Committee), and June 9 (Song Ping, First Secretary, Gansu CCP 
Committee), 1979. On May 22, the paper reproduced a Jiefangjun Bao 
commentator’s article of the previous day which attacked Deng’s critics 
and called for PLA cadres to resolutely support and implement policies 
adopted at the Third Plenum. 

34With these changes, virtually every member or alternate member 
of the Eighth Central Committee who is still alive has returned to the 
Central Committee. The few exceptions collaborated with the Lin Biao 
and the gang of four groups. 

35Lo Ping, ‘Developments in the Party after the Fourth CC Plenum,” 
Cheng Ming, No. 25, November 1979, pp. 5-6. Reportedly, divergent 
views persisted among the elites on the assessment of post-1957 
Communist rule. Consequently, the antagonists had to compromise on 
or avoid some of the most controversial issues. For Ye’s speech, see 
Beijing Review, Oct. 5, 1979, pp. 7-32. 

36 Several major political obstacles are said to have blocked the 
rehabilitation of China’s “Khrushchev,” the label pinned on Liu during 
the GPCR, prior to the Fifth Plenum. One was that the investigation 
report of the 1968 Central Committee resolution which had condemned 
Liu as a ‘traitor, renegade, and scab” had been based on a report 
compiled by an ad hoc investigative group headed by the late Zhou 
Enlai. Zhou, during 1977-78, had acquired the status of a new 
Communist saint in China, and his name may have been invoked to 
block the restoration of Liu’s honor. Another major obstacle was 
opposition by Ye Jianying. Ye had to be confronted with new evidence 
assembled by Liu’s defenders showing that Kang Sheng had actually 
controlled the investigative group, had extorted false charges from 
Liu’s associates by coercion and torture, and had framed Liu. (Kang, a 
party vice-chairman who died in 1975, has been expelled from the 
party posthumously.) Apparently, Ye agreed to Liu’s rehabilitation 
grudgingly, and when Deng held a memorial service for Liu on May 17, 
1980, an event attended by virtually every top official, Ye chose not to 
attend. Another notable absentee was Xu Shiyou. 

Information on the controversy described above is based partly on a 
quite revealing editorial, ‘Restore the True Feature of Mao Zedong 
Thought—on Liu Shaogqi’s Rehabilitation,’ Renmin Ribao, May 16, 
1980, and partly on stories circulating inside China which, in the 
opinion of the author, seem highly reliable. 

37See the Communique of the CCP’s Fifth Central Committee 
Plenum, Beijing Review, Mar. 10, 1980, pp. 7-10. 


Peng Zhen, newly appointed Director of the Legal 
Commission of the National People’s Congress and 
NPC Vice-Chairman, explains several draft laws at the 
Fifth NPC’s Second Session, on June 26, 1979. 


—Eastfoto. 


reviewed the three decades of Communist rule and 
addressed controversial issues which the Third 
Plenum had sidestepped, such as Mao’s leadership 
errors and defects of the GPCR. The document is said 
to have been drafted by CCP Secretary-General Hu 
Yaobang in June, circulated widely among the party 
cadres for comments, and revised by Deng and Ye be- 
fore it was finally approved. Ye Jianying’s speech on 
September 29 at a Beijing rally in celebration of the 
30th anniversary of the founding of the People’s Re- 
public was based on the document.*® 

The ascendancy of Deng and his supporters was 
manifested once again when the Fifth Plenum met 
behind closed doors on February 23-29, 1980, to delib- 
erate on major policy and personnel matters. This 
plenum approved the posthumous rehabilitation of Liu 
Shaoqi (Mao’s chief antagonist during the GPCR), 
which had been an issue of intense controversy within 
the leadership for some time.*® It also made sweeping 
leadership changes. These included the ouster of four 
leaders of the ‘whatever’ faction—Wang Dongxing, 
Wu De, Chen Xilian, and Ji Dengkui—from the Polit- 
buro; the elevation of two close associates of Deng, Hu 
Yaobang and Zhao Ziyang, to the Politburo’s Standing 
Committee; and the reestablishment of the CCP Cen- 
tral Committee Secretariat and the appointment of Hu 
Yaobang to be General Secretary and ten other vet- 
eran officials, most of them Deng’s associates and al- 
lies, to be secretaries to manage the daily affairs of the 
party.°” 
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The four diehard Maoists had been targeted for re- 
moval by Deng since 1978, and, as previously noted, 
they had come under strong attack at the Third Cen- 
tral Committee Plenum. Deng had temporized, possi- 
bly because he lacked sufficient power or because he 
wanted to avoid a divisive leadership fight that could 
endanger resolution of more pressing issues. How- 
ever, efforts to preserve an appearance of leadership 
unity and resurgence of the Left in the following spring 
had produced a curious sense of political uncertainty 
in party ranks and had emboldened many cadres to 
oppose or drag their feet on the programs that the 
Deng group wanted to pursue. Hence, Deng had de- 
cided to strike against them immediately rather than 
to wait until the next party congress in 1981. 

Deng apparently realized as well that because of his 
advanced age, many cadres had adopted a wait-and- 
see attitude toward his pragmatic programs. They 
feared that just as the post-Mao leadership had done 
away with Mao’s programs, Deng’s successors might 
scrap his “revisionist” line and punish those who im- 
plemented it. To remove such reservations once and 


Hu Yaobang, who as General Secretary of the Secre- 
tariat of the Chinese Communist Party has control over 
the CCP’s daily operations. 


—Gamma-Liaison. 
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for all and to prevent his adversaries from taking over 
the leadership in the future, Deng has sought to struc- 
ture his succession in advance and to put into posi- 
tions of power a group of possible successors com- 
mitted to his line and likely to continue his policies 
after he Is gone. 

With this objective in mind, Deng installed his 
closest aide, Hu Yaobang, as head of the Central 
Committee Secretariat and staffed the Secretariat | 
mostly with his supporters, whom he expects to hold 
aloft his banner after he is out of the political picture. 
As a day-to-day decision-making body, the Secretariat 
now runs the party and has already preempted many 
of Hua’s functions as CCP Chairman. Deng’s evident 
design is to dilute Hua’s control over policy and the 
party organization, and eventually to ease him out of 
the chairmanship. At 64, Hu is pragmatic, talented, 
and imaginative, and he is blessed with extensive ties 
with the power holders in the system. If Deng and Hu 
have their way, Hu will succeed Hua as Party Chair- 
man at the next CCP Central Committee plenum or the 
next CCP congress. 

In a similar vein, Deng has steadily packed the State 
Council with his own backers and ousted his oppo- 
nents. The NPC Standing Committee in April 1980 
appointed two of Deng’s supporters, Zhao Ziyang and 
Wan Li, to be vice-premiers and relieved Chen Xilian 
and Ji Dengkui of their posts as vice-premiers. Deng’s 
next goal was to force Premier Hua Guofeng out of the 
State Council and to replace him with Zhao Ziyang. At 
62, Zhao is a highly pragmatic and experienced 
former provincial official, with a very successful record 
as the leader of Sichuan, China’s most populous 
province (population over 100 million). Although he 
was not too closely associated with Deng before the 
GPCR (as were Hu Yaobang, Wan Li, and others), his 
pragmatism, his good record in Sichuan, and espe- 
cially his strong backing of Deng’s programs appar- 
ently impressed Deng a great deal; hence, he has 
been co-opted into the Deng camp. To no one’s sur- 
prise, the NPC in September 1980 approved Hua’s 
resignation as premier and appointed Zhao as his re- 
placement. 

The same NPC session also confirmed the expected 
resignations of seven vice-premiers. These individuals 
included Deng Xiaoping, Chen Yun, Li Xiannian, Xu 
Xianggian, Wang Zhen, Wang Renzhong, and Chen 
Yongqui. Now the State Council is in the hands of 
Premier Zhao and senior Vice-Premier Wan Li. Ac- 
cording to the official view, all the resignations except 
that of Chen Yongqui, who was in political disgrace 
(and was actually fired), were either designed to sepa- 
rate party and government functions (as in the cases 
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Hua Guofeng, left, Chairman of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) and at the time Premier, chats with 
Vice-Premier Zhao Ziyang on September 3, 1980, shortly before handing over the premiership to Zhao at the 


Third Session of the Fifth National People’s Congress. 


of Hua and Wang Renzhong) or due to advanced age 
(which applies to the rest).*® Obviously, this explana- 
tion contains more than a grain of truth. There have 
been consistent efforts in recent years to eliminate 
overconcentrations of power and to infuse leadership 
bodies at all levels with younger blood and competent 
cadres. But such motivations alone do not account for 
the changes. Deng instigated these changes in part to 
undercut his adversaries. That Deng had maneuvered 
Hua into giving up his government post is already 
quite well established.%° What is little understood out- 
side China, however, is that Deng, by offering to step 
down from his government post on many occasions, 


38 Beijing Review, Sept. 15, 1980. 

39 Beginning in 1979, for example, Deng, through interviews with 
foreign visitors and inspired press leaks, had expressed his desire to 
resign from the post of vice-premier and had conducted a campaign to 
“persuade” Hua to relinquish the premiership. 
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had sought to induce (if not compel) Vice-Premier Li 
Xiannian to follow suit. Li, China’s top economic offi- 
cial during 1966-78, had not seen eye to eye with the 
modernization programs promoted by Deng and 
Deng’s ally Chen Yun, and he had apparently encour- 
aged the ‘‘petroleum”’ faction to stonewall against 
Deng/Chen attempts to readjust economic plans.*° Li's 
departure from the State Council (although he remains 
a CCP vice-chairman) is likely to weaken the influence 
of the “petroleum” faction in the State Council, and 
correspondingly strengthen the position of Deng’s 
backers. Of late, Li has even been attacked in big- 
character posters in Beijing. 

As a matter of fact, since the summer of 1980 sev- 
eral officials identified with the ‘“‘petroleum” faction 
have come under heavy fire from the Deng camp for 


40 See fn. 9. 
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Wan Li, protégé of Deng Xiaoping, who has become 
senior Vice-Premier of China. 


—Eastfoto. 


their opposition to the readjustment program. Yu Qiuli, 
a vice-premier and concurrently director of the power- 
ful State Planning Commission, yielded his Planning 
Commission post to Vice-Premier Yao Yilin and be- 
came head of the less important State Energy Com- 
mission. Deng’s supporters also seized upon the death 
of 72 workers in the capsizing of an offshore oil rig in 
1979 to mount a strong attack on officials of the “‘pe- 
troleum” faction. As a result of this attack, Petroleum 
Minister Song Zhenming suffered summary dismissal, 
Vice-Premier Kang Shi’en received a ‘demerit of the 
first grade” (a severe public reprimand), and Yu Qiuli 
had to make a humiliating self-criticism.*’ On the 
basis of articles in the Chinese media in recent 
months that have criticized the gigantic Baoshan Steel 
project and other major construction undertakings for 
waste, faulty investment plans, and other deficiencies, 
it seems likely that the government officials responsi- 
ble for these projects (who also belong to the ‘‘petro- 
leum” faction) will be replaced at the next NPC meet- 
ing.*? 


41 The actions taken against Song and Kang were prominently 
reported in the Chinese media. See, for instance, ‘‘A Profound 
Lesson,’’ Renmin Ribao, Aug. 27, 1980. However, the news that Yu 
made a self-criticism has not been publicly divulged, although it has 
been known to many inside China. 


In addition, Deng, who undoubtedly believes Mao’s 
celebrated dictum that political power grows from the 
barrel of a gun, has made special efforts to establish 
control over the military. Soon after his reinstatement 
as PLA Chief of Staff in the summer of 1977, he began 
to place his supporters in key military posts. For 
example, Wei Guoqing was appointed Director of the 
General Political Department; Luo Ruiqing was made 
Secretary-General of the Military Affairs Commission; 
and Yang Yong was named Deputy Chief of Staff. 
(Yang Chengwu, who had served as de facto Chief of 
Staff prior to Deng’s return but has not been close to 
Deng, was transferred to the post of Fuzhou Military 
Region commander.) At the same time, Deng under- 
took to purge many PLA officials (e.g., Chen Xilian) 
who had collaborated with the gang of four or had op- 
posed his policies, and to replace those he considered 
inept or too old. Indeed, many old PLA cadres have 
now been relieved of their leadership positions and 
serve only as advisers to various military bodies.** Re- 
cently, Deng himself has even taken over the chair- 
manship of the Military Affairs Commission. 

Today, many veteran military men are highly ap- 
prehensive because the military modernization pro- 
gram put forth under Deng’s aegis threatens their 
careers with its aim to retire “‘dead wood” in favor of 
younger officers. Furthermore, there is widespread 
discontent within military ranks about de-Maoization 
and other “revisionist” measures Deng and his as- 
sociates have promoted since the Third CCP Central 
Committee Plenum in 1978. Some PLA leaders who 
supported Deng’s rehabilitation —notably Xu Shiyou— 
apparently retain profound personal loyalty to Chair- 
man Mao. They have expressed strong reservations 
about sullying the memory of the late Chairman, 
whom they regard as very much like a father to them 
despite all of his failures and mistakes.** 


42 Among those singled out for public criticism were Tang Ke, 
Minister of Metallurgical Industry; Li Guocai, Vice-Minister of Chemical 
Industry (and, indirectly, his minister, Sun Jingwen); and Wang Lei, 
Minister of Commerce. See Beijing Review, Sept. 29, 1980, p. 35; Oct. 
13, 1980, pp. 3-4; and Nov. 3, 1980, pp. 6-7. 

43 By the summer of 1980, more than 10,000 PLA ranking cadres, 
including such officials as Deputy Chief of Staff Li Da, Deputy Air Force 
Commanders Xue Shaoging and Kuang Rennong, and Fuzhou Military 
Region Political Commissar Li Zhimin, had stepped down from their 
leadership posts and become “advisers.” See Huang Jung-Yueh, 
“Military Cadre Problems,” Studies on Chinese Communism, 

Aug. 15, 1980, p. 117. 

44 See ‘Persist in Four Basic Principles and Continuously 
Emancipate Our Thought,” Jiefangjun Bao, Apr. 30, 1979, as reprinted 
in Renmin Ribao, May 3, 1979; and the editorial in Jiefangjun Bao, 
Aug. 1, 1980, as transmittted by New China News Agency, Aug. 1, 
1980. For Xu Shiyou’s ambivalent attitude toward de-Maoization, see 
his article “Chairman Mao Lives Forever in Our Hearts,’’ Hongqi, 
September 1978. 
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To cope with these problems, Deng has employed a 
variety of means. He has pushed a campaign to 
strengthen political work and “ideological education” 
among PLA officers and soldiers. Perhaps to persuade 
the discontented cadres to support his policy of 
abolishing lifelong cadre tenure, Deng himself 
stepped down as Chief of Staff in early 1980 and ap- 
pointed Yang Dezhi, commander of Kunming Military 
Region, as his successor. Since Yang had not been 
seen particularly close to Deng but had performed well 
in China’s war against Vietnam in 1979, the choice of 
Yang over Xu Shiyou probably disarmed many of 
Deng’s critics. Most important of all, however, Deng 
has carried a big political stick and has not hesitated 
to use it when necessary. In the past three years or so, 
Sweeping leadership changes have been made in the 
PLA hierarchy, from the center down to the provinces. 
For instance, 10 out of China’s 11 military regions 
have new commanders (the only Maoist-era holdover 
is Li Desheng of Mukden Military Region, in Man- 
churia), and the first political commissars in all 11 
military regions are also new. In addition, new 
appointees command 22 out of China’s 28 province- 
level military districts. Through these reshuffles, Deng 
appears to have strengthened his control, although 
criticism of and resistance to the current party line 
have continued.*® 


The Reconstituted Leadership 


As the preceding analysis illustrates, Deng, since 
his political comeback in the summer of 1977, has 
steadily restructured China’s leadership. Several sa- 
lient characteristics of the reconstituted leadership are 
clearly discernible. 

First, the “old guard” predominates in the leadership 
bodies at all levels. These veteran officials were vic- 
tims of the GPCR purges and have been rehabilitated 
only in recent years. Deng’s restoration to power has 
seemingly legitimated their raison d’étre, and their 
political resuscitation symbolizes a stinging repudia- 
tion of Mao’s rule. As a group, they are quite old, 
largely in their 70's and late 60’s. In the Politburo, for 
example, the average age of the members is over 7/0. 
While the average age of the Secretariat members is 
slightly younger, it is still above the mid-60’s. The pic- 
ture is much the same for the leaders in the provincial 
party apparatus and in the PLA hierarchy.*® 


45These statistics were culled by the author from Chinese national 
and provincial press reports, and the compilation is believed accurate 
through the fall of 1980. 
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Xu Shiyou, right, a prominent military leader and a 
member of the CCP Politburo, chats with CCP Vice- 
Chairman Deng Xiaoping at the September 1980 ses- 
sion of the Fifth National People’s Congress. 


—Eastfoto. 


lronically, the flood of rehabilitations has pushed 
out many younger cadres who were promoted during 
the GPCR. To be sure, there is now a policy of per- 
Suading old cadres to step back into the so-called 
“second or third line,” and of promoting middle-aged 
and young cadres to leadership responsibilities at all 
levels, and some beginnings have been made in this 
regard.*’ However, progress is slow, for resistance 
among veteran cadres is quite strong. 

Second, supporters (real or imagined) of the gang of 
four and Lin Biao—including those labeled the ‘‘wind 
faction,” the “slippery faction,” and the ‘“‘quakers,” as 
well as those diehard Maoists who oppose the current 


46 According to Chinese sources, the average age of PLA cadres at 
the army level is over 60; at the division level, over 55; at the regiment 
level, over 50; and at the battalion level, over 35. Moreover, the 
average age of leadership cadres in the Military Affairs Commission 
and the major military organs is between 65 and 75. See Wu Liping, “A 
Major Reform in the Cadre System,” and Special Commentator, ‘Be a 
Promoter for Reform of the Cadre Structure,” Hongqi, Nos. 10 and 11, 
1980. 

47 See Hua Guofeng’s speech to the September 1980 session of the 
National People’s Congress, Beijing Review, Sept. 22, 1980, 
pp. 26-27. It is interesting to note that such senior military region 
commanders as Xu Shiyou (Guangzhou), Yang Dezhi (Kunming), Han 
Xianchu (Lanzhou), and Wang Pizheng (Wuhan) have been replaced 
by young PLA officers. Except for Qin Jiwei (Beijing), Yang Chengwu 
(Fuzhou), and Wu Kehua (Guangzhou), who are in their late 60’s, the 
other eight commanders (six of them appointed in 1980) are in their 
mid-60’s or younger. In addition, these 11 military region commanders 
and many other newly appointed military district officials are Korean 
war veterans. 
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Table 2: Province-level Party First Secretaries 
Purged or Demoted Since October 1976 


Locality Name Date Remarks 

Anhui Song Peichang Late 76 

Beijing Wu De 10/78 

Gansu Xian Henghan Early 77 

Guizhou Lu Ruilin 3/77 Last iden. 10/77 
Dep. Pol. Com’sar, 
Guangzhou Mil. Reg. 

Hebei Liu Zihou 3/80 

Heilongjiang Wang Jiadao 2/77 

Liu Guangtao L207 

Henan Liu Jianxun 10/78 

Hubel Zhao Xinchu 6/78 Vice-Dir., State 
Planning Com. 

Inner Mong. Yu Taizhong 7/78 Comdr., Chengdu 
Mil. Reg. 1/80 

Jilin Wang Huaixiang 2/77 Last iden. 7/77 
Dep. Pol. Com’sar, 
Wuhan Mil. Reg. 

Liaoning Zeng Shaoshan 9/78 

Shaanxi Li Ruishan 12/78 Vice-Dir., State 
Agric. Com. 

Shandong Pai Juping 12/80 

Shanghai Zhang Chunqiao 10/76 Leader of the gang of 
four 

Shanxi Wang Qian 11/80 

Tianjin Xie Xuegong 6/78 

Tibet Ren Rong 5/80 

Xinjiang Seypidin 1/78 

Yunnan Jia Qiyun 2/77 


SOURCE: Chinese press reports and public appearances of Chinese officials. The 
information includes all changes that have come to the author's attention through 
December 1980. 


pragmatic policy line—have been ousted from the 
leadership bodies at all levels.*® Their removals solve 
some problems for Deng and his colleagues but create 
others. Among these newly purged officials are many 
relatively young cadres who were promoted during the 
GPCR decade, and their treatment runs counter to the 
policy of opening up leadership positions for the 
middle-aged and the young. Most serious of all, half of 
China’s 38 million party members joined the party 
after 1966, and a large number of them, strongly im- 
bued with Maoist values, have been alienated by the 
wholesale dismissals of GPCR “upstarts,”” which they 
see aS an assault on their belief system and a total 
negation of their political interests. 

Third, there is a trend toward specialization of func- 
tions and separation of party and government (or mili- 
tary) work. This is particularly discernible at the pro- 
vincial level. Now the party first secretaries in 28 out 
of China’s 29 province-level administrative units no 
longer hold the top government posts concurrently (as 
was invariably the case during the GPCR and until 


1978). The only exception is Beijing municipality, 
where Lin Hujia is both first secretary and mayor. (The 
shuffling of provincial first secretaries is evident in 
Table 2.) In the same vein, few PLA officers are con- 
currently top party or government leaders. At the 
height of the GPCR, in contrast, PLA officers headed 
21 out of the 29 province-level administrative units 
and constituted the backbone elements in all of them. 
Also, there is a new tendency to appoint noted ex- 
perts, scientists, and scholars to government lead- 
ership positions at the provincial level (vice-governors, 
vice-mayors, department chiefs, etc.). This appears to 
be more than a “united front’ or public relations 
gimmick—it seems to underlie the new policy of re- 
cruiting people of greater professional competence 
into leadership positions in order to implement the 
“four modernizations.” 

Fourth, in spite of the ascendancy of veteran offi- 
cials and Deng’s predominance, factionalism con- 
tinues, and conflicting viewpoints on major policy is- 
sues persist. This factionalism exists in the party, the 
government, and the PLA hierarchy. In party policy 
councils, different approaches to economic construc- 
tion are represented by Deng, Chen Yun, and their 
colleagues, on the one hand, and by Hua, Li Xiannian, 
and the “petroleum” faction, on the other. In the State 
Council, the forces of the ‘“‘petroleum’”’ faction are 
strongly entrenched, as they control many of the eco- 
nomic and industrial ministries. The party and gov- 
ernment elites also differ markedly on de-Maoization 
and on how to assess the history of Mao’s rule, with Ye 
Jianying the leader of the opposition. In the PLA, there 
are divisions within leadership ranks over the devalua- 
tion of Mao and the current pragmatic line, and a 
large number of former associates of Lin Biao, now out 
of political favor, are severely discontented. 


Looking Ahead 


These problems notwithstanding, Deng and his 
colleagues have managed to establish control over the 


48 At the provincial level, quite a few officials who were guilty of graft, 
abuse of power, corruption, and other irregularities and misconduct 
have also been dismissed. Moreover, some officials who were in the 
‘wrong’ jobs and did not perform as expected have been moved to 
different localities or departments. An outstanding example is the 
transfer of Xi Zhongxun from the post of First Secretary of the 
Guangdong CCP Committee in November 1980. Lin Hujia, Party First 
Secretary and mayor of Beijing is also to be replaced, for he had 
conflicts with CCP General Secretary Hu Yaobang and will now go to 
Shandong. For hints of the friction between Lin and Hu, see Renmin 
Ribao, Nov. 19, 1980. Hu’s impending transfer has been widely 
reported in the Hong Kong Communist press. 
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leadership bodies and have taken many initiatives to 
implement the modernization program on all fronts. 
They can be expected to further consolidate and 
strengthen their positions at the next high-level party 
gathering. Above all, a showdown on Chairman Hua 
Guofeng’s future is a foregone conclusion. 

There is no question that many of Deng’s support- 
ers resent the fact that Hua remains CCP Chairman, 
even if he is only in office and not really in power, for 
they see him as the last vestige of Mao’s legacy. In 
fact, clear signs have appeared that they seek to re- 
move him. For example, a two-part article in Renmin 
Ribao on September 18 and 19, 1980, openly ques- 
tioned the legitimacy of Hua’s succession to Chairman 
Mao in 1976. Hua’s major justification for taking over 
Mao’s mantle was that he had been handpicked by 
Mao. As evidence, he has cited Mao’s purported 


statement that “with you in charge, | am at ease.” The 
Renmin Ribao article, however, said that ‘‘the system 
of succession which puts the political destiny of a 
country in the hands of one man alone is extremely 
dangerous.” “The power of a leader,” it went on, “is 
bestowed by the people”; therefore, “he has no right 
to appoint the successor to his post, which does not 
belong to him.” Furthermore, not only have portraits of 
Mao been removed from public places since mid- 
August, but some pictures of Hua have also been 
taken down. The most prominent one was that in Bei- 
jing’s Central Railway Station, which showed Hua and 
Mao together and symbolically represented Mao's 
handing over of the leadership to Hua. 

As the late Chairman used to pontificate, a revolu- 
tionary leader is not appointed; he has to emerge from 
struggle. Hua’s problem is that, despite his elevation 


Ye Jianying, CCP Vice-Chairman, delivers the major address at a rally in Beijing’s Great Hall of the People on 


September 29, 1979, commemorating the 30th anniversary of the founding of the People’s Republic of China. 
With Ye at the speaker's table, from right to left: Hua Guofeng, Deng Xiaoping, Chen Yun, and Xu Xianggqian. 
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Symptomatic of a de-Maoization of Chinese politics —a giant portrait of the late Mao Zedong is taken down from 


its place in a Beijing square in January 1980. 


to the party chairmanship under the political exigen- 
cies of 1976, he seems to have failed to prevail in the 
subsequent struggles and thereby to prove that he de- 
serves to be China’s supreme leader. A number of fac- 
tors account for Hua’s difficulties. Because his train- 
ing was limited and his leadership experience was 


confined largely to provincial politics prior to the. 


1970's, Hua has not been equal to the tasks thrust 
upon him. Indeed, his performance as Party Chairman 
and Premier during 1976-80 has been highly undis- 
tinguished. Moreover, in a system like China’s, where 
personal ties are the cement of political power, Hua 
simply lacks extensive networks of such links with 
China’s power holders in the party and the PLA. True, 
he did have the support of the ‘‘whatever’”’ faction and 
of leaders like Ye Jianying and Li Xiannian, but such 
support has not been sufficient to enable him to meet 
Deng’s challenge. 

In current perspective, Hua appears to be a transi- 
tional and tragic figure. Although a Maoist, he 
nevertheless set in motion de-Maoization. He rose to 
political prominence on the waves of the GPCR and 


— Liu/Contact. 


depended for support on the sacred aura of Mao’s au- 
thority. With the wholesale restoration of ‘‘capitalist- 
roaders” and the growing repudiation of the Maoist 
legacy, however, he has increasingly become an 
anachronistic figure, a specter of the past to be exor- 
cised. 

After Hua’s probable step-down from the CCP 
chairmanship, who will then succeed him? This will 
depend on a variety of considerations. At present, 
Deng is China’s most powerful and authoritative 
leader, so he is the logical choice. But because of his 
age and his campaign to groom younger cadres for 
future leadership, and in order to defuse opposition to 
his policies and to Hua’s removal, he might decline 
and push instead for the elevation of Hu Yaobang to 
the position. At the same time, there is a strong possi- 
bility that, in order to avoid a highly divisive battle, 
party leaders might choose to abolish the post of CCP 
Chairman altogether and accent collective leadership. 
Such a move would to some extent save face for Hua 
but would still leave open the leading role in the future 
for Hu Yaobang, who is a member of the Politburo 
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Standing Committee and also CCP General Secretary. 
(It should be noted that the top party leader in the 
Soviet Union, Leonid Brezhnev, holds the post of Gen- 
eral Secretary. There is no Party Chairman.) 
Notwithstanding Deng’s grooming of Hu for future 
leadership, it remains to be seen whether Deng will be 
more successful than Mao was in structuring an or- 
derly transfer of power at the top. As is well Known, 
Mao selected, first, Liu Shaogi and, then, Lin Biao as 
his heir-apparent, but he subsequently lost confi- 
dence in both of them and had to engineer their oust- 
ers at enormous political costs. Furthermore, Mao's 
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Support for Hua in 1976 has now become a political 
liability for Hua. Will Deng in time become disil- 
lusioned with men like Hu, Zhao Ziyang, and Wan Li, 
to whom he has been passing the task of propelling 
China into the modern era? After Deng is out of the 
political picture, will these ‘“second-generation” lead- 
ers be able to work together as a cohesive team? 
Above all, will the probable removal of Hua contribute 
to leadership unity and political stability and facilitate 
economic development? If not, Deng’s quest for 
China’s modernization could prove futile. 


Politics, Modernization, 


and Science in China 


By Richard P. Suttmeier 
hree years after the post-Mao leadership sig- 
naled the arrival of major new policies for sci- 


T ence and technology, China’s record in imple- 


menting those policies includes some notable succes- 
ses. Furthermore, the successful completion of such 
complex technological missions as the launch last 
year of a multi-stage ICBM reminds us that China has 
developed a not inconsiderable research and de- 
velopment (R&D) capability. However, the record of 
the last three years also includes failures of implemen- 
tation, which indicate that a number of intractable 
problems long impeding the development of science 
and technology (S&T) in that country have not yet 
been solved. Because many of these problems are at 
the core of China’s modernization difficulties, they 
warrant our careful attention. 

Since May 1977, the “modernization of science and 
technology” has frequently been mentioned as the key 
to the other three modernizations (industrial, agricul- 
tural, and military). Preparatory activities for new S&T 
policies, begun in 1977, culminated in a National Sci- 
ence Conference held in Beijing in March 1978 and in 
the announcement of an ambitious program for scien- 


Mr. Suttmeier is Associate Professor and Chairman of 
the Department of Government at Hamilton College 
(Clinton, NY). For the year 1980-81 he is on leave as 
a National Fellow at the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution and Peace (Stanford, CA). His works in- 
clude Research and Revolution: Science and Societal 
Change in China, 1974, and Science, Technology and 
China’s Drive for Modernization, 1980. An earlier ver- 
sion of this article was presented at the 1980 Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science Association. 
Revision and final preparations for publication were 
made possible by a grant from the Hoover /nstitution. 


tific development. This program can be thought of as 
having four main components: (1) institutional reform, 
including important improvements in the treatment 
and official status accorded technical intellectuals; (2) 
a national research plan expressing research 
priorities; (3) educational reform and plans for man- 
power development; and (4) initiatives designed to es- 
tablish active scientific and technological relations 
with other nations, particularly the advanced capitalist 
countries. ' 

A comparison of China’s recent S&T policies with 
those of the industrialized nations reveals assump- 
tions and objectives that set Beijing’s policies some- 
what apart. Of the four main objectives noted above, 
for instance, the first, third, and fourth are, in large 
part, concerned with defining and clarifying the social 
position of science and with re-creating an interna- 
tionally involved national scientific community. Sci- 
ence policy in the industrialized countries assumes 
the existence of a viable scientific community and 
seeks to improve its performance through increases 
and adjustments in levels of funding for pure and 
applied research, the establishment of national re- 
search priorities, the strengthening of mechanisms 
whereby scientific advice is communicated to 
policymakers, and the fostering of an atmosphere 
conducive to technological innovation. 

The extraordinary concern shown in China for the 
enhancement of the social standing of science and 
the development of a scientific community reflects the 
belief of the country’s leaders that the Cultural Revolu- 
tion years and the machinations of the “gang of four’ 
were disastrous for the Chinese scientific community, 


1For a more detailed discussion, see Richard P. Suttmeier, Science, 
Technology and China's Drive for Modernization, Stanford, CA, 
Hoover Institution Press, 1980. 
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The important role of science in China’s current effort to make itself “a modern great power within this century” 
is suggested in this poster photographed in Lanzhou in 1979. The four social elements shown striving for this 


goal are peasants, workers, soldiers, and technocrats. 


and that attention from the highest political authorities 
was needed if China was to overcome the resulting 
damage to S&T. The fact that science policy issues of 
a more conventional, performance-oriented nature 
(such as issues of expenditure levels, science advice, 
innovation) are now surfacing with greater frequency 
in China, is one measure of the success of the policies 
initiated in 1977-78. Progress has indeed been made 
in upgrading the status of scientists, in establishing 
international scientific relations, and in reactivating 
the communications channels and professional or- 
ganizations that make possible a scientific community 
as a social institution. 

However, abundant evidence from the last few 
years reveals that implementation of a number of 
S&T-related policies has been remarkably slow and 
continues to encounter widespread resistance. In- 
deed, the evidence suggests that further rationaliza- 
tion of performance is critically dependent on further 
progress toward institutional reform. Yet, it is also evi- 


— Derek Davies/Far Eastern Economic Review. 


dent that such progress is partially blocked by im- 
pediments deeply rooted in the political system. 

An understanding of the relationships between the 
institutionalization and performance objectives of pol- 
icy, and of the constraints on implementation, re- 
quires as a first step some attention to terminology. Of 
particular importance is the term ‘“‘modernization.”’ For 
the student of comparative modernization theory, 
modernization is understood to involve a total societal 
transformation resulting in certain specified charac- 
teristics. Some of these, e.g., high literacy, urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization, and high per capita energy con- 
Sumption, are rather easy to identify and measure. 
Others, such as a high degree of division of labor, a 
highly differentiated social structure, secularization, 
the predominance of achievement criteria in organiza- 
tional recruitment and promotion, and the quest for 
rationality and ‘‘scientific thinking,” are more difficult 
to observe and measure, but nonetheless are taken as 
defining. Politically, modernization leads to the 
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emergence of a variety of new participatory roles. 
Structural pluralism and ideological diversity are toler- 
ated and protected by law and custom. Norms of in- 
strumental rationality contribute to a degree of ad- 
ministrative flexibility. Modernization need not imply 
the development of political democracy, nor need it 
entail ‘‘Westernization.”’ 

The term the Chinese use for ‘‘modernization”’ 
—xiandai hua—however, does not have the theoreti- 
cal significance connoted by the term ‘‘moderniza- 
tion” in Western usage. Indeed, there is considerable 
evidence that the Chinese wish to reject much of the 
Western theory of modernization and are searching for 
a ‘Chinese theory.’’? Until such a theory is articulated, 
the significance of the term xianda/ hua does not ex- 
tend much beyond its rather literal meaning, i.e., “to 
make modern.” In discussion of the policies and 
processes pertaining to what we in the West would call 
the “modernization of science and technology,” such 
a narrow meaning is of limited usefulness. | therefore 
avoid the phrase “modernization of S&T.” The term 
“modernization” is used below in accordance with its 
Western theoretical meaning, and the phrase “S&T 
development” is used to denote the acquisition of ca- 
pabilities needed to make more modern or ‘“‘up to 
date’ the products of scientific research and de- 
velopment and the products and processes we call 
“technology.” 

This attention to definition is necessary if we are to 
avoid simplistic interpretations both of the role of S&T 
in Chinese modernization and of the requirements for 
S&T development. The causal relationship between 
S&T development and modernization is not simple 
and unidirectional, as implied in Chinese claims that 
the ‘modernization of S&T” is the key to the other 
three ‘““modernizations.” Instead, S&T development 
and modernization interact in rather complex ways. 
The mere establishment of an indigenous R&D system 
will not make a significant contribution to moderniza- 
tion, for instance, if the society has no capacity for 
technological innovation. The capacity for innovation 
in turn requires, among other things, institutional 
flexibility and the existence of rewards for risk-taking. 
In the absence of a capacity for innovation, it is un- 
likely that an R&D system can command the political 
support which will enable it to prosper over the long 
term. Thus, to the extent that an innovative capacity is 
a feature of modernization, a degree of modernization 
logically precedes continuous S&T development. 


2 See, for instance, Ke Weiran, “Theoretical Workers Must Make New 
Contributions to the Four Modernizations,’’ Hongqi (Beijing), No. 5, 
May 4, 1979, in Joint Publications Research Service: China Report 
(Arlington, VA—hereafter JPRS), No. 73839, July 13, 1979. 


Modernization in Abeyance 


The experience of the last three years suggests that 
Chinese society continues to suffer from a lack of 
modernization, which, in turn, holds back S&T de- 
velopment. For instance, looking again at the issue of 
innovation, we find that institutional flexibility has not 
been notable in China, and that cases of risk aversion 
are numerous. Then, too, decision-makers persist in 
undervaluing expert technical judgment. (Such a 
decision-making style not only leads to inefficient out- 
comes, but In an increasingly technological society, 
the results can be dangerous to life, property, and en- 
vironmental quality. The Bohai oil rig disaster, in 
which a party cadre ordered the rig moved in bad 
weather against the advice of his engineering staff, 
dramatically illustrates the problem.*) Persistence of 
such historical characteristics as excessive bureauc- 
ratism, and the observable low levels of tolerance for 
Structural pluralism (or sub-system autonomy) and for 
heterodox thoughts and values, also point to low levels 
of modernization. 

We have seen in the last three years that the bar- 
riers to modernizing change are profoundly political. 
Jobs, positions, and the distribution of status and au- 
thority are all at stake, and all the actors concerned 
with the allocation of these goods proceed with the 
knowledge that political lines have been known to 
change in the People’s Republic of China (PRC) and 
that grief can come to those who overlook this fact. 
These critical dimensions of China’s “politics of mod- 
ernization” impinge directly on policies for S&T de- 
velopment. 

Writing nearly three years ago about the politics of 
modernization in China, Kenneth Lieberthal called at- 
tention to divisions within the political elite over the 
pace and some of the objectives of the ‘four modern- 
izations’ programs.* Lieberthal argued that Deng 
Xiaoping and-his followers had been trying to force the 
pace of modernization in order to lock China onto a 
course of socioeconomic change. Lieberthal recog- 
nized the kinds of politically inspired resistance to 
change alluded to above, and for that reason he ar- 
gued that Deng and his supporters had to push for the 
implementation of the program at every opportunity in 
order to overcome a deeply rooted conservatism. 

An examination of the political environment in 
which Beijing’s S&T policy must operate supports 


3The New York Times, July 7, 1980. 

4Kenneth Lieberthal, “The Politics of Modernization in the PRC,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 1978, 
pp. 1-17. 
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Lieberthal’s argument, but also offers an opportunity 
to elaborate on it somewhat. For instance, during the 
last three years, the official status of the technical in- 
tellectual community has been elevated to its highest 
level since the founding of the PRC. This grant of 
Status is based on the belief of Deng Xiaoping and his 
supporters that the success of the four modernizations 
is linked in critical ways with the technical intellectu- 
als. The latter, in turn, have become perhaps the 
leadership’s friendliest constituency. At the same 
time, the technical community has begun to use its 
new-found status to press for policies which /t feels, in 
its expert judgment, would be best for the four 
modernizations programs and, not incidentally, for the 
technical community as well. Thus, the granting of 
Status to the intellectual community in the cause of 
modernization begins to change the politics of modern- 
ization by providing new modes of interest represen- 
tation in Chinese politics. 

It is clear that a substantial number of nontechnical 
cadres regard these new modes with some unease. 
Current policy emphasizes the importance of technical 
expertise for occupants of leadership positions in a 
whole range of organizations. The majority of cadres 
who rose through the ranks in the days of Maoist 
populism do not possess such expertise, and, indeed, 
have a deep-seated suspicion of intellectuals.° The 
policy prescriptions and expressions of interests from 
the technical community are probably viewed with 
even greater alarm, for they imply that the success of 
the four modernizations must come at the expense of 
the status and authority of the established cadres. 
Moreover, since the beginning of 1980, there has 
been wide discussion of the need for major reforms to 
“modernize” and raise ‘‘the professional level’ of 
cadres at all levels.°® 

One sees, then, a political situation of potentially 
serious contradictions. The technical intellectual 
community has a sense of what needs to be done to 
move toward the achievement of the four moderniza- 


5See, for instance, Fox Butterfield, “A Little Knowledge is Dangerous 
to Many of China's Leadership,’ The New York Times, June 1, 1980. 
Butterfield’s report is consistent with numerous Chinese sources, two 
notable examples of which are: Deng Xiaoping, ‘Report on the Current 
Situation and Tasks,’’ Cheng Ming (Hong Kong), Mar. 1, 1980; and 
Zhou Peiyuan, ‘‘Make Concerted All-out Efforts, Strive to Modernize 
China’s Science and Technology’ (Report delivered to the Second 
National Congress of the Chinese Science and Technology 
Association, Mar. 15, 1980), Beijing Xinhua, Mar. 23, 1980, in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of 
China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), Mar. 26, 1980, 
pp. L/7-18. 

For one important statement of these reform proposals, see ‘Be 
Promoters in Reforming the Structure of Cadre Ranks,” Hongqi, 
No. 11, June 1, 1980, in FB/S-CHI/, June 17, 1980, pp. L/6-10. 


tions. However, adoption of the ‘‘rational” policy pre- 
scriptions of this community would threaten hundreds 
of thousands of cadres who prospered under Maoist 
political criteria. The continuing political support of 
these cadres is as necessary as their continuing in- 
cumbency in leadership positions is problematic for 
the implementation of such policies. One sees, in 
short, a classic tension between the requirements for 
efficient goal achievement, technically understood, 
and the requirements for continued political consen- 
Sus and integration. 

China’s leadership faces the challenge of managing 
this tension productively. To be “‘effective,”” Beijing’s 
science policy must allow for the interests of S&T in 
policy without alienating the majority of cadres, and 
elicit support and participation from nonexpert cadres 
without making the intellectual community the 
scapegoat for China’s underdevelopment. Students of 
modern China will recognize how elusive such a policy 
has been. | will argue that it may still elude the current 
leadership. To sustain this argument, it is necessary to 
review in some detail developments over the last three 
years in each of the four main areas of China’s sci- 
ence policy. 


Institutional Reform 


Formally, the achievements in the area of institu- 
tional reform have been notable. In the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences (CAS), for instance, the number 
of institutes under central Academy jurisdiction has 
grown back from a post-Cultural Revolution low of 36 
to well over 100. Twelve branch academies have been 
added in provinces and major cities to achieve a 
measure of efficiency through decentralization. Lead- 
ing scientists have once again been organized into ac- 
ademic committees to provide greater professional 
control over the governance of the CAS institutes, and 
provision has been made to expand the membership 
of the prestigious Academy-wide ‘department com- 
mittees.’”® 


7My use of “effective” is inspired by, but not identical to, the usage 
in Chester |. Barnard’s distinction between “effectiveness” and 
“efficiency.’’ See his The Function of the Executive, Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1938. 

8 The CAS is organized into five departments: Mathematics, Physics, 
and Astronomy; Chemistry; Technical Sciences; Biology; and Earth 
Sciences. Each department has a ‘‘departmeni committee’ composed 
of the most eminent scientists in the relevant fields. Membership is 
thus somewhat analogous to the honorific title of “academician.” The 
department committees were founded in 1955, and by 1957 their 
combined membership was approximately 195. (This figure excludes 
social scientists, who were at the time included in the CAS but now 
(continued on page 26) 
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In higher education, entrance examinations have 
been reintroduced, certain universities have been 
designated for priority investment of resources, new 
universities have been established, a system of post- 
graduate studies has been reestablished in coopera- 
tion with the CAS, and principles for awarding aca- 
demic degrees have been formulated. 

There have also been changes in the structure of 
administrative organs charged with aspects of science 
policy. The Science and Technology Commission 
(STC) has been reestablished, as has the State Coun- 
cil’s Scientific and Technical Cadres Bureau. The lat- 
ter body is intended to rationalize the assignment and 
employment of scientists and engineers, and plays a 
role in the administration of the postgraduate training 
program.°? Science-and-technology committees and 
S&T cadre offices have been established at provincial 
and local government levels.'° 

In the area of professional life, academic societies 
have been reconstituted, scientific journals are again 
appearing, and academic meetings and symposia 
abound. The work of the Science and Technology As- 
sociation (STA) has been strengihened, and as we 
Shall see below, the STA and its member societies are 
being increasingly called upon to provide expert ad- 
vice for policymakers. A system of academic awards 
carrying certificates of merit and cash prizes has been 
reinstituted."' 

The treatment of technical intellectuals has im- 
proved dramatically. Political and ideological stigmas 
are no longer officially attached to the category “‘intel- 
lectual.” Although there are growing complaints that 
Salaries and living conditions are inadequate, a large 
number of scientists and engineers have received 
promotions. Many technical intellectuals who had 
been assigned duties beneath their qualifications 
during the Cultural Revolution years have been 
reassigned—a process of no small importance given 
the critical shortage of highly trained personnel. In 
addition, a move is under way to recruit scientists into 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in order to in- 


have their own Academy of Social Sciences.) Over the years, 
membership and activity declined. Chu-yuan Cheng, Scientific and 
Engineering Manpower in Communist China, 1949-1963, Washington, 
DC, National Science Foundation, 1965, p. 322. There were only 115 
members in mid-1979, when plans were announced to expand 
membership to 300 by the end of the year. Beijing Xinhua, Aug. 8, 
1979, in FBIS-CHI, Aug. 17, 1980, p. L/19. 

2Beijing Xinhua, Mar. 3, 1980, in FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 5, 1980, 
pp. L/11-12. 

19Provision for these was first announced by Fang Yi in “On the 
Situation in China’s Science and Education,’ Peking Review, Jan. 13, 
1978, pp. 16-17. 

'! Beijing Xinhua, Dec. 7, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 7, 1980, 
pp. L/5-6. 


Zhang Wenyu, Director of the Institute of High-energy 
Physics under the Chinese Academy of Sciences, dis- 
cusses with an assistant a piece of equipment being 
used in building China’s first experimental center of 
high-energy physics. 


—Eastfoto. 


crease “the percentage of scientists and technicians 
in the party committee of each institute to over 50 
percent.’ '? 

Despite the major commitment to, and achievement 
of significant progress toward, institutional reform, it is 
in this area that resistance to change has been most 
evident. In his speech to the National Science Confer- 
ence in 1978, Deng Xiaoping spelled out in no uncer- 
tain terms a policy that required leadership in re- 
search institutes to be in the hands of professionally 
competent scientists. Party committees were in- 
structed to insure that policies were being carried out, 
and to serve as facilitators of the work of scientific re- 
search. Nevertheless, one reads in 1979 and 1980 of 
the powerlessness of scientists, and of the continued 
disregard of their views and recommendations by 
party and administrative cadres. For instance, a Feb- 
ruary 1980 commentary in the Guangzhou daily 
Nanfang Ribao noted: 


. In certain scientific research units some experts 
who are nominally the directors and deputy directors 


12Statement by Fang Yi to an enlarged meeting of the party 
organization of the CAS. Beijing Xinhua, May 27, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, 
May 28, 1980, pp. L/1-2. 
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of research institutes... have no power to take an 
interest in anything related to scientific research work. 
They even lack decision-making powers in assigning 
science and technology workers to carry out an ex- 
periment. This shows that they have the technical ti- 
tles in name only."? 


At a meeting in December 1979, key management 
cadres of S&T institutions admitted to problems in 
utilizing technical intellectuals. A member of the 
Technical Cadres Office of the Ministry of Metallurgi- 
cal Industry stated: 


At present many technical personnel have no authority 
or responsibility. Their words are not respected. Even 
worse, it still happens that on important scientific and 
technological problems, the chief engineer is not con- 
.Sulted. 


And the CCP committee secretary of the CAS’s Insti- 
tute of Chemistry noted: 


At present, many research offices were not estab- 
lished in accordance with academic concepts. Without 
unified thinking, there will certainly be serious internal 
friction. The reason for this is that the leading aca- 
demic person of the research office has no authority 
over personnel affairs and therefore has no means of 
carrying out his academic ideas."4 


The following excerpt indicates how conservatism 
on the part of nontechnical cadres caused similar at- 
titudes among engineers at a plant in Fushun. The lat- 
ter, attacked during the Cultural Revolution years, had 
only recently been rehabilitated. The nontechnical 
cadres had 


... Goubts whether or not the leadership's allowing 
these engineers to control part of the technical lead- 
ership authority is “excessiveness” in implementing 
the policy... . There were some leading cadres who 
had no understanding of the situation and were wor- 
ried about taking the “wrong class standpoint’ again. 
When the engineers who were just promoted heard 
the rumors, they were reluctant to work, fearing 
people would say they were cocky and self-satisfied .'* 


13Guangzhou, Guangdong Provincial Service, Feb. 20, 1980, in 
FBIS-CHI, Feb. 25, 1980, p. P/1. 

14“Correctly Recognize the Status and Role of Intellectuals in the 
Building of the Four Modernizations,"’ Guangming Ribao (Beijing), 
Dec. 7, 1979, in JPRS, No. 75023, Jan. 29, 1980. 

15“Give Full Play to the Backbone of Intellectuals in the Four 
Modernizations,”’ Guangming Ribao, Sept. 14, 1979, in JPRS, 
No. 74552, Nov. 9, 1979. 


Thus, in spite of the elevation of intellectuals, one 
continues to see indications of widespread anti- 
intellectualism, directed against both the ideas of in- 
tellectuals and intellectuals as persons. There are also 
signs of resistance to the recruitment of technical per- 
sonnel into the CCP.'® 

The regime has also been slow to implement 
policies to improve the wages and living conditions of 
technical intellectuals. According to one report, 


At present, the salaries of many scientific and techni- 
cal personnel are a bit too low, or even unreasonably 
low. (It is said that some senior scientific researchers 
earn less than their wives, who do temporary jobs.). . . 
Another acute problem facing scientific and technical 
personnel is the shortage of houses.'” 


A survey conducted by the Technical Cadres Office of 
the Ministry of the Metallurgical Industry found that 
the average monthly wage for 6,184 ‘‘technical 
cadres” in six research institutes was 65 yuan (in 
comparison with 60 yuan for industrial workers). 
Middle-aged technical personnel in particular were 
identified as being seriously underpaid."® 

In the area of personnel reassignments, too, one 
sees evidence of remarkable bureaucratic inertia. Ac- 
cording to a 1978 survey in Guangdong Province, for 
instance, some 30,000 S&T personnel were not prop- 
erly employed. Since then, some progress has been 
made in reassignments, but still there are cases of 
“... microwave experts who are working as factory 
mechanics and people who were engaged in nuclear 
magnetic resonance research for over 10 years... re- 
pairing computers.”’ The explanation given for this 
slow progress captures nicely the essence of rational 
resistance to change that purports to advance ration- 
ality: 


Of course, there are many reasons why it is currently 
not possible to readjust and transfer these people. 
One Is that their present units will not let them go, and 
another is that the units to which they should be 
transferred stress that it will not be easy to solve the 


16“Entry into the Party for Scientists and Technicians Is Difficult 
Too,” a letter to the editor of Guangming Ribao, Nov. 7, 1979, in 
JPRS, No. 74748, Dec. 11, 1979. 

17Ren Zhongyi, ‘Is It Necessary to Regard the Broad Masses of 
Intellectuals as Part of the Working Class,’ Guangming Ribao, Jan. 8, 
1980, in JPRS, No. 75104, Feb. 11, 1980. 

18“Correctly Recognize the Status and Role of Intellectuals. . .,” loc. 
cit. For an indication that the “livelihood” problems of S&T personnel 
are now receiving attention at the highest level, see Deng Xiaoping, 
“Report on the Current Situation and Tasks,” loc. cit.; and Fang Yi, 
“Several Current Problems in Scientific and Technological Work,” 
Hongqi, No. 2, Jan. 16, 1980, in JPRS, No. 75317, Mar. 17, 1980. 
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problem of registered permanent residence if the 
number of staff exceeds their establishment, or else 
are unwilling to accept them on the ground that there 
is no housing available. Some of the scientific and 
technical cadres themselves are unwilling to go be- 
cause they do not like the new units or their loca- 
tions.'® 


Given China’s shortage of S&T personnel, one would 
expect that the proper matching of skills and jobs 
would have the highest priority, particularly since such 
a step seemingly is relatively costless. But what is rela- 
tively costless in the eyes of a central policymaker may 
not be so to officials at lower levels, who see “rational” 
reassignments as entailing the loss of talented, if 
underemployed, subordinates. 

One final problem of an institutional nature is the 
unresolved conflict over the use of buildings in China’s 
system of higher education. The People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA) occupied many college and university 
facilities during the Cultural Revolution, and PLA units 
have been unwilling to vacate these buildings in spite 


19 Guangzhou, Guangdong Provincial Service, Apr. 18, 1980, in 
FBIS-CHI, Apr. 22, 1980, p. P/3. 


of the clear wishes of the State Council and Ministry of 
Education. Reportedly only one quarter of the space 
thus occupied has been returned during the last two 
years,?° 


National Research Plan 


The National Science Conference was the occasion 
for China to announce its research priorities. Eight 
fields—agriculture, energy, materials, space, com- 
puters, lasers, high-energy physics, and genetic 
engineering—were singled out for particular atten- 
tion.2’ A full assessment of progress in each of these 
fields during the last three years is beyond my scope 
here. Moreover, data on manpower and expenditures 
necessary to test whether these fields are in fact being 
accorded the priority they were said to have been as- 
signed in 1978 are not readily available. Nevertheless, 
a few observations can be offered. 


20 Beijing Xinhua, Sept. 29, 1980, in FB/S—CHI, Sept. 30, 1980, 
pp. L/18-20. 

21"‘Abridgement’ of Fang Yi Report to National Science 
Conference,” Beijing Xinhua, Mar. 28, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 29, 
1978, pp. E/1-22. 


Underlining the priority accorded certain areas of scientific research is the attendance of then Vice-Premier 


Deng Xiaoping (center) at the 1980 International Conference on Lasers, held in Beijing in May 1980. 
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First, there is a general consensus among Western 
observers that, with the possible exception of high- 
energy physics, China’s chosen priorities were well 
thought out and quite sensible. Readjustments in 
economic plans during 1979 have probably resulted 
in greater emphasis being placed on agricultural and 
energy-related research than in 1978,?? but work 
clearly is progressing in all eight areas. 

Second, although the reestablishment of planning 
and the setting of priorities have undoubtedly bene- 
fited S&T development, the persistence of institutional 
problems may impede full realization of the promises 
of planning. In agriculture, for instance, there have 
been reports of inefficiencies in the operation of re- 
search institutes and resistance to the recommenda- 
tions made by agricultural scientists.2*? One suspects 
that this resistance is related to the fact that the pre- 
scriptions for agricultural improvement coming from 
agricultural research centers have not been narrowly 
technical, but have involved an integrated program of 
technical and socioeconomic reform of local man- 
agement systems, crop selection, and marketing ar- 
rangements.** Once again, one sees the problematic 
interdependence of S&T development and broader 
societal modernization. 

In some cases, the rationalizing potential of re- 
search planning is lost in the execution, with the result 
often a maldistribution of efforts within a given field of 
science. For instance, in optics, researchers around 
the country have rushed to initiate research on lasers. 
This has led to duplication of research in that area and 
neglect of other areas of optics. Such distortions have 
been attributed to poor research management, as 
manifested in weak national coordination, superficial 
analyses and assessments of the details of research 
plans, and the underdeveloped state of analytic tools 
needed for the evaluation of the quality of research.*® 


Education and Manpower 


A shortage of highly trained S&T manpower is often 
regarded as the largest single constraint on China’s 
plans for S&T development. A major cause of this 


22There have been no explicit reports on readjustments in research 
plans, but the latter do tend to reflect economic priorities. 

23See, for instance, a speech by Wang Renzhong at the National 
Conference on Surveys of Natural Agricultural Resources and Their 
Distribution in Agricultural Regions, Honggi, No. 6, June 1, 1979, in 
JPRS, No. 73956, Aug. 3, 1979. 

24See Jiang Shan, “Vigorous Support Should Be Given for the Work 
of Scientific Experiment Centers for Agricultural Modernization,’’ 
Beijing Xinhua, Mar. 24, 1980, in FB/S-CH/, Mar. 27, 1980, 
pp. L/11-13. 


problem has been the disruption of higher education 
that began during the Cultural Revolution. As many as 
1 million individuals may have missed opportunities 
for higher education as a result.2® Educational reform 
was therefore accorded high priority in the new S&T 
policies of 1977-78. Considerable progress has been 
made since then. There has been a maior effort to up- 
grade the quality of textbooks, and a system of aca- 
demic degrees has been introduced. As noted above, 
entrance examinations have been reinstated, post- 
graduate programs have been initiated, and new in- 
Stitutions of higher education have been established. 
Reportedly, by the end of 1979, there were 1.02 mil- 
lion students enrolled in 633 institutions of higher 
education, an increase of 164,000 students and 35 
institutions over 1978. Some 275,000 first-year stu- 
dents were enrolled during 1979.?” In 1979, according 
to one report, 41 percent of all students at universities 
were in areas of science and engineering.”® 

While detailed manpower figures are still not avail- 
able, data released during the last few years have im- 
proved our basis for estimating S&T manpower in 
China. That there are many Chinese working in S&T- 
related activities is clear. Reportedly there were 6 mil- 
lion “science and technology workers” in early 1980,?9 
about 4.750 million in “units owned by the whole 
people.”’*° However, since institutions of higher educa- 
tion reportedly have graduated only 2.946 million stu- 
dents (4 percent of the work force) during the last 30 
years, *' it is clear that the category “S&T worker” is a 
rather inclusive one. 

A frequently noted objective of China’s national S&T 
manpower policy—first mentioned by Fang Yi, Minis- 
ter in Charge of the Science and Technology Commis- 
Sion, in his address to the National Science Confer- 
ence—is to have 800,000 ‘‘research workers”’ by 
1985. As of late 1979, however, there were reportedly 


25Yen Polin, “Why Is It That Scientific Research Projects Are 
Unnecessarily Overlapped in Large Numbers?” Guangming Ribao, 
Mar. 20, 1979, in JPRS, No. 73693, June 15, 1979. 

26 Liu Da, ‘‘Rectify Our Understanding of Intellectuals,” Hongqi, 
No. 1, Jan. 1, 1980, in JPRS, No. 75231, Feb. 29, 1980. 

27“Communique on Fulfillment of China’s 1979 National Economic 
Plan,” Beijing Review (hereafter BR), May 19, 1980, p. 22. 

28 Beijing Xinhua, Sept. 23, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 26, 1979, 
pp. L/12-13. This percentage is somewhat lower than that assumed by 
Western observers, and seems to contradict a recent report that the 
ratio of “liberal arts’ students to science and engineering students in 
recent years has been 2 to 3. Beijing Xinhua, June 6, 1980, in 
FBIS-CHI, June 10, 1980, pp. L/7-8. 

22BR, Mar. 31, 1980, p. 20 

30“ Communique on Fulfillment of China’s 1979 National Economic 
Plan,” loc. cit. 

31Yu Xiahu, “Liberate the Mind and Broaden the Avenue of 
Education,” Guangming Ribao, June 4, 1980, in JPRS, No. 76175, 
Aug. 7, 1980. 
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A geometry class at Beijing Middle School Number 23 in 1968, when the science curriculum had been 
simplified as a result of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 


only 300,000 S&T personnel, working in 2,400 na- 
tional research organizations, 600 institutions of 
higher education, and 80 vocational associations.*? If 
we assume that Fang Yi’s target figure of 800,000 
employs the same categorization of personnel as the 
300,000 figure, then China is faced with the exceed- 
ingly difficult task of producing an additional 500,000 
research personnel in the next five years. If we as- 
sume that the educational system will graduate an av- 
erage of 270,000 students per year or a total of 1.35 
million during this period, and that 41 percent of 
these —553,500—are in sciences and engineering, 
almost all of these S&T graduates would have to enter 
research to meet Fang Yi’s target. In view of the vari- 
ety of other demands for S&T personnel, such an out- 
come is unlikely.2? Even if attained, such numbers 
would still leave China far below the ratio of research 
personnel to total labor force characteristic of other 
major economies.** 

The most serious difficulty China faces with regard 
to S&T manpower, however, is not one of absolute 


—Photoreporters. 


numbers. It is, rather, a problem of having seasoned 
S&T personnel capable of exercising scientific lead- 
ership and of conducting independent research. In a 
recent study, | estimated that there were 30,000 sci- 
entists and engineers from whom such leadership 


32BR, Nov. 16, 1979, p. 3. 

33For a more detailed analysis of the 800,000 figure as it relates to 
China’s manpower problems more generally, see Suttmeier, op. cit., 
Ch. 4. For an excellent summary of the manpower and education 
problems (including a discussion of Fang Yi’s target figure), see Leo A. 
Orleans, Manpower for Science and Engineering in China, prepared 
for the Subcommittee on Scientific Research and Technology of the 
House Committee on Science and Technology, Washington, DC, 
Committee Print, June 1980. 

34For instance, the US had 595,000 scientists and engineers 
engaged in R&D in 1978, out of a total labor force of about 100 million. 
National Science Board, Science Indicators 1978, Washington, DC, 
National Science Foundation, 1979, p. 7. Japan had 273,000 
“researchers” (read scientists and engineers engaged in R&D) in 1978 
and ranked third behind the USSR and the US in terms of numbers of 
scientists and engineers engaged in R&D per 10,000 labor force 
population. Ibid., p. 8; and Japanese Science and Technology Agency, 
1978 White Paper on Science and Technology, Tokyo, Foreign Press 
Center, 1979, p. 25. 
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could be expected.*° More contemporary figures than 
| had available for that study reinforce the judgment 
that only a very small percentage of total S&T man- 
power would qualify for scientific leadership positions. 
For instance, in late 1979 it was reported that the CAS 
employed a total of 80,000 personnel. Of these, 
23,000 were ‘‘scientific workers” (read ‘‘scientists’’), 
and 13,000 were technicians. But only 1,600 held the 
rank of assistant researcher (equivalent to assistant 
professor) or higher.°® This figure indicates that only 
about 7 percent of the total number of scientists, or 
roughly 4 percent of the total technical staff, were ca- 
pable of holding leadership positions. Approximately 
the same percentages can be derived from a report on 
the institutes under the Changchun branch of the 
CAS. Out of 2,111 ‘technical cadres” (scientists and 
technicians), there were only 92 researchers and as- 
sistant researchers.°’ In addition, the average age of 
sassistant researchers nationwide is reportedly 58.°° 

A report on promotions of teachers in higher educa- 
tion also reflects the paucity of individuals for lead- 
ership positions. Somewhat more than one third 
(61,300) of the teachers in higher education recently 
received new titles. Of these, only 1,000 (1.6 percent) 
were designated professors, 6,000 were named as- 
sociate professors, and the remaining 54,000 received 


the title of lecturer.*° This figure, in turn, is consistent 
with a 1979 report that there were only approximately 
8,100 teachers at the assistant professor level or 
above out of a total of 200,000 teaching personnel in 
institutions of higher education. Such a situation con- 
trasts sharply with that in 1957, when 13 percent of 
the teaching staff was at the associate professor level 
or above.*° 

Aside from upgrading the knowledge and skills of 
existing S&T personnel through mid-career training, 
China will attempt to increase the number of person- 
nel qualified for scientific leadership positions through 
the recently established postgraduate program. How- 
ever, postgraduate enrollments have dropped from 
10,500 in 1978 to 9,500 in 1979 and 8,000 in 
1980.*' This decline indicates the limits of China’s ca- 


35 Suttmeier, op. cit., pp. 56-59. See also the discussion in Orleans, 
op. cit., pp. 27 ff. 

36 Beijing Xinhua, Nov. 1, 1979, in JPRS, No. 74625, Nov. 23, 1979. 

37Guangming Ribao, Feb. 2, 1980, in JPRS, No. 75448, Apr. 7, 
1980. 

38Chen Qun and Liu Li, ‘The Aging and Weakening of the Force of 
Scientists and Technicians,” Beijing Wanbao (Beijing), May 27, 1980, 
in FBIS-CHI, June 13, 1980, pp. L/11-12. 

39 Beijing Xinhua, Jan. 13, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 15, 1980, p. L/2. 

40 See Orleans, op. cit., pp. 9, 14. 

41 Ibid., p. 42. 


Professor Tang Aoging consulting with students on means of improving postgraduate education in China. Pro- 
fessor Tang teaches quantum mechanics and quantum chemistry at the postgraduate level. 
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pabilities to provide advanced training. (In this con- 
text, opportunities for advanced training abroad made 
possible by new international S&T relations can be 
seen as particularly important for China’s S&T de- 
velopment.) 

It should be recognized that the political and ad- 
ministrative problems of managing China’s system of 
higher education are enormous. The fact that between 
5 and 6 million young people a year have been com- 
peting for approximately 270,000 places in higher 
education indicates that access to higher education is 
a highly valued but scarce good in contemporary 
China. As with economic planning, educational plan- 
ning has required considerable rethinking since the 
initial enthusiastic rush to implement the four 
modernizations in 1977-78.*? Enrollment figures have 
leveled off,** and recently a more decentralized, two- 
stage approach to national entrance examinations has 
been introduced.** There is, in short, no easy way to 
avoid the creation of a highly privileged minority. 

The serious problems of scarcity faced by the 
higher educational system are exacerbated by waste- 
ful institutional practices which result in the un- 
derutilization of the resources available. The shortage 
of space that has impeded further expansion of en- 
rollments could be eased, as we have seen, if PLA 
units vacated the buildings they currently occupy. Re- 
cent reports also indicate a tremendous underutiliza- 
tion of human resources in higher education. 
Faculty-student ratios in 1979 were below those of 
1965. Approximately 30 percent of the nation’s faculty 
members enjoy special appointments without teaching 
responsibility. Finally, as in the United States, educa- 
tional resources in China are siphoned off to a pro- 
liferating number of positions in educational administra- 


42For a recent statement outlining principles for education policy, 
see the report on a meeting convened by the Secretariat of the CCP 
and presided over by Fang Yi. Beijing Xinhua, June 6, 1980, in 
FBIS-CHI, June 9, 1980, pp. L/2-4. These principles may be 
summarized as follows: (1) resources should be concentrated in the 
“key schools’; (2) diversity and experimentation should be encouraged 
with regard to both length of training and educational formats (e.g., 
night schools, correspondence courses, television universities); (3) 
local initiative should be encouraged, and total reliance on state 
investment should be avoided; (4) overemphasis on science and 
engineering should be avoided, and greater attention to the liberal arts 
is needed, particularly as the latter relates to the education of future 
generalist administrators. 

The inclusion of this last principle indicates the growing importance 
attached to management in China. In spite of the scarcity of S&T 
manpower, the leadership is coming to realize that the utilization of 
R&D results in production and the absorption of foreign technology are 
not simply technical tasks. 

43Yao Yilin, ‘Report on the Arrangements for the National Economic 
Plans for 1980 and 1981,” BR, Sept. 22, 1980, p. 37. 

44 Beijing Xinhua, May 9 and 10, 1980, in FB/S-CHI/, May 13, 1980, 
pp. L/2-9. 


tion, the number of which has increased by 67 percent 
Since 1965.*° 

In addition to questions of quantity, there are also 
issues of quality that should be recognized in assess- 
ing the adequacy of the S&T manpower pool. For in- 
stance, the quality of training for different age cohorts 
has varied considerably.*® There has also long been 
an issue of intergenerational tensions in the Chinese 
scientific community. These are a product of the dif- 
ferences in educational background of different 
cohorts and of the routinized use of seniority princi- 
ples. In spite of clear policy statements that achieve- 
ment rather than age should be the basis for holding 
leadership positions in research institutes and univer- 
sities, there have been repeated complaints made 
about the mindless application of seniority in promo- 
tions.*” 


International Relations 


In one of the most notable breaks with past policies, 
China in the last three years has established a range 
of S&T relations with other nations (and international 
organizations) that is unprecedented in the history of 
the People’s Republic. These relations are conducted 
at three levels: (1) the professional, involving scientific 
exchanges, various other forms of scientist-to-scientist 
interaction, and international relations conducted by 
Chinese scientific societies; (2) the governmental, in- 
volving intergovernmental agreements, often aug- 
mented by a series of “bilateral” agency-to-agency 
protocols; and (3) the commercial, typically involving 
relations that are more clearly technological than 
scientific. 

No attempt will be made here to catalog all aspects 
of these relations. Instead, it will suffice to note their 
significance. 

First, and perhaps most obvious, the relations give 
China access to types of high technology that would 
be exceedingly difficult to develop domestically. Such 
technology, if selected and employed wisely, offers 
opportunities both for rapid increases in productivity 
and for technological learning or the acquisition of 
“know-how.” 


45Song Ziming, ‘There Are Great Potentials to Be Tapped in 
Institutions of Higher Learning,’ Guangming Ribao, June 17, 1980, in 
JPRS, No. 76237, Aug. 15, 1980; also Yu Xiahu, “Liberate the 
Mindas. a 1ocs cit: 

46 This aspect is discussed in Orleans, op. cit., pp. 27 ff. 

47 See, for example, the statement by Fang Yi to a meeting convened 
by the Scientific and Technical Cadres Bureau, Beijing Xinhua, 
Jan. 12, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 14, 1980, pp. L/6-7. 
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Fang Yi, Minister of China’s Science and Technology 
Commission, examines West German spacelab 
simulators during a visit to Kéln. 


— Sven Simon/Katherine Young. 


Second, China’s new S&T relations offer ways of 
compensating for problems of higher education and 
the availability of manpower. Educational opportuni- 
ties abroad, especially for mid-career scientists whose 
advanced training was interrupted by the Cultural 
Revolution and increasingly for regular graduate stu- 
dents, greatly expand China’s chances to build a lead- 
ership corps of scientists to guide S&T development 
for the remainder of the century. By the beginning of 
1980, more than 2,700 students and scholars had 
been sent abroad under official exchanges to 41 coun- 
tries, with the largest number going to the US.*® The 
total number—that is, including those not on gov- 
ernmentally sanctioned exchanges—is probably sev- 
eral times the official figure. 

American scientists of Chinese descent have been 
particularly useful to the process of expanding S&T 
relations. They have gone to China to lecture, teach, 
engage in collaborative research, provide advice to 
scientists and officials alike, and have facilitated the 
process by which Chinese students come to the US. 

Third, and of no small significance, international 
S&T relations offer China opportunities to gauge the 
performance of Chinese S&T against international 


48 Beijing Xinhua, Jan. 4, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 9, 1980, pp. L/4-5. 
See also Orleans, op. cit., pp. 43 ff. 
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standards. The state of Chinese science policy think- 
ing is such that the more ‘‘aids to decision” available, 
the better. The benchmark function of international 
relations, if properly employed, offers possibilities of 
Significant economies in decision-making and plan- 
ning. In addition, international contacts have domestic 
political implications, for the insight such ties give into 
China’s backwardness in certain areas of S&T un- 
doubtedly can be and is used by vigorous pro- 
modernization advocates against more conservative 
cadres.*? 

A final note on the international dimension of S&T 
policy concerns China’s approach to technology trans- 
fers. While China has in no way turned against the 
idea of importing foreign technology, one clearly sees 
today some moderation in Chinese discussions of this 
question in comparison with those of 1978. First, it is 
plain that the scale of technology imports has been 
much less than some Western observers expected 
three years ago, and—from a macroeconomic 
perspective—the approach to technology transfer has 
become more discriminating. There are indications 
that Japanese experience with technology imports has 
been subject to systematic analysis in China and that 
initial assumptions about the value of energy- 
intensive, highly mechanized models of agricultural 
production (associated with imported agricultural 
technology) are being scrutinized.*° 

Furthermore, discussions conducted from a mi- 
croeconomic perspective have become more mature 
and sophisticated in their assessments of both the 
promises and problems of technology transfers.°' 


Dilemmas of China’s Science Policy 


As suggested at the outset, Chinese attempts to 
conceive and implement a more modern science pol- 
icy have run up against the limited capacity for 
change of a largely unmodernized society. In particu- 
lar, one witnesses in China a sharp disjunction be- 


49 There has been speculation as well that the benchmark function 
contributed to the Chinese decision to move ahead with normalization 
of relations with the US. See Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong 
Kong), Mar. 16, 1979, p. 55. 

5°Peng Jinshun, “How Does Japan Introduce Advanced Foreign 
Technology?’ Gongren Ribao (Beijing), May 20, 1979, in JPRS, 

No. 73941, Aug. 2, 1979; and Hao Zhongtian, ‘“Some Opinions on 
Modernizing Our Country’s Agriculture,’’ Hongqi, No. 11, Nov. 2, 1979, 
in JPRS, No. 74908, Jan. 11, 1980. 

51For instance, a report from a chemical plant in Sichuan indicated 
that the effective use of foreign technology required major new 
approaches to management and the training of personnel. See Hu 
Maozhou, ‘‘Properly Use and Manage Imported Technical Equipment,” 
Honggi, May 4, 1979, in JPRS, No. 73839, July 13, 1979. 
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tween the dynamics of S&T development and politi- 
cally grounded resistance to change. This contradic- 
tion is becoming evident in two areas, with manifesta- 
tions characteristic of science-government relations in 
industrialized countries. These areas are the quest of 
scientists for active participation in political life, and 
the effort of policymakers to achieve greater rationality 
in S&T policy. 

The Chinese discuss the change in the political 
status of scientists in recent years in terms of remov- 
ing technical intellectuals from the ‘stinking 9th cate- 
gory” of class enemies and of including them in the 
category of “members of the working class.”’ But from 
the perspective of Western political analysis what is 
important is the appearance of scientists in the role of 
political participants. The policy changes of 1977-78 
have had the effect of creating new opportunities for 
scientists to develop a sense of their collective inter- 
ests and new structures for attempting to advance 
them. As a result, one sees Chinese scientists qua 
political actors beginning to play in China what in the 
industrialized societies have come to be three classic 
participatory roles—those of adviser, advocate, and 
adversary.°* 

Although formal science advisory mechanisms in 
China are still somewhat inchoate, the adviser role has 
been mentioned in at least three contexts. First, 
cadres throughout the country have been urged in 
rather general terms to solicit the views of S&T per- 
sonnel as part of a national effort to bring greater ex- 
pertise into decision-making. Second, academic 
committees have been established in research or- 
ganizations and universities as formal mechanisms to 
strengthen the hand of the professional community in 
academic governance and to advise leadership cadres 
in such organizations. As we have seen, academic 
committees have been reconstituted in the CAS at the 
institute level, and “department committees” have 
been reinstituted at the departmental and all- 
Academy levels. Finally, the present leadership seems 
to be exploring ways to formalize advisory structures 
for the government more generally. Proposals for the 
establishment of formal units to advise the party Sec- 
retariat and the State Council are being discussed.*? 
The CAS and particularly the STA and its member 
societies are emerging as the key scientific organiza- 
tions involved. During the past year, the government- 


52 Sanford A. Lakoff, “Scientists, Technologists and Political Power,” 
in Ina Spiegel-Résing and Derek de Solla Price, Eds., Science, 
Technology and Society, London and Beverly Hills, CA, SAGE 
Publications, 1977, pp. 374-79. 

53BR, Dec. 8, 1980, p. 5. 


STA relationship has evolved into a more formal one 
at national and local levels. There is little doubt that 
the political elite is actively soliciting scientific advice, 
and that members of the scientific community are 
more than ready to assume this new advisory role.** 

The line between adviser and advocate is some- 
times a blurred one in the industrialized countries, 
and such seems to be the case in China as well. 
Nevertheless, the advocate role is analytically distinct. 
In China one can find evidence that it is empirically 
distinct as well. Advocacy from the scientific commu- 
nity is evident in two forms. The first is special-interest 
advocacy, in which a given field or organization 
presses demands for project authorizations and 
funding. A good recent instance is the urging of the 
nuclear science and engineering community, acting 
through the Chinese Nuclear Society, that China pro- 
ceed with plans to develop civilian nuclear power 
plants.®> As an indication of how the legitimation of the 
advocacy role leads to new forms of interest represen- 
tation and hence to the beginnings of a new politics of 
science, the demands of the nuclear community have 
been met by the establishment of a nuclear energy 
advisory panel under the STC.°® 

The second form of advocacy is the pressing of de- 
mands in the interest of the scientific community as a 
whole. In the last year, and particularly at the second 
national convention of the STA, there have been vigor- 
ous demands for the institutional autonomy of aca- 
demic organizations, for the preservation of academic 
freedom and noninterference in research, and for bet- 
ter wages and living conditions for scientists.°” 

The role of adversary is one in which scientists forgo 
the “insider” advisory position and instead stake out 
an “outside” position to criticize policy on the basis of 
expert judgment. While there still are limits on the 
vigor with which the adversarial role can be played in 
China, indications have appeared that the legitimacy 
of the role is being explored and that the role is being 


54See Yu Guangyuan, ‘Attach Great Importance to the Work of 
Doing a Good Job in Promoting Recommendations Made by Scientists 
and Also in Developing the Economics of Technology,’ Guangzhou, 
Guangdong Provincial Service, Mar. 31, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 4, 
1980, pp. P/2-3; and Zhou Peiyuan, ‘‘Make Concerted All-Out 
Efforts... ,” loc. cit. 

55 See reports on the First National Congress of the Chinese Nuclear 
Society. Beijing Xinhua, Feb. 22 and 23, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 25, 
1980, pp. L/1-4; and Beijing Xinhua, Feb. 28, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, 
Feb. 29, 1980, p. L/6. 

56 Beijing Xinhua, Nov. 3, 1980, in JPRS, No. 76822, Nov. 14, 1980. 

57 Zhou Peiyuan,““Make Concerted All-Out Efforts. . . . ,” loc. cit. For 
discussions of the need for greater autonomy and academic freedom in 
the social sciences, see Beijing, Xinhua, Sept. 15, 1979, in JPRS, 

No. 74296, Oct. 3, 1979; and Jiang Chunze, “ ‘Official’ Opinion and 
Academic Viewpoints—Notes on Reading,’ Guangming Ribao, Oct. 6, 
1979, in FBIS-CHI, Oct. 12, 1979, pp. L/10-12. 
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played. Among the more notable and interesting re- 
cent examples are “outsider” critiques of policies 


relating to energy, land use, and major waterwork. 


projects.*°° 

Thus, the new policies for science have led to the 
creation of new structures for interest representation 
and opportunities for science in policy. Such a de- 
velopment is quite familiar to students of science pol- 
icy in the industrialized nations, but it has not been 
seen in China since before the Cultural Revolution. In 
terms of political modernization, it implies a degree of 
tolerance for structural pluralism and ideological flexi- 
bility that has not been characteristic of the Chinese 
Communist political system, and indeed that is still not 
as evident:in nontechnical areas. Continued tolerance 
would seem to be necessary for further S&T develop- 
ment, but since it is difficult to hold tendencies toward 
pluralism and ideological diversity at minimal levels, 
continued tolerance would also seem to require ac- 
quiescence in some significant changes in the political 
system. 

As institutional changes in the last three years have 
begun to take hold (despite opposition), there is evi- 
dence that attention has turned toward the problems 
of rationalizing policy in order to enhance the per- 
formance of the R&D system. This quest for rational- 
ization Is evident in an important article by Fang Yi 
which speaks of the importance of knowing “... the 
direction of development of science and technology” 
and of “determining” a ‘‘correct”’ S&T policy.®® It is 
also evident in discussions of innovation, of the need 
for a technology policy, and of the problems of over- 
lapping research. 

Fang Yi has expressed his sense of the difficulties in 
setting priorities: 


...among basic, applied and developmental re- 
search, what proportionate relationship should be 
maintained? Again, for example, what should be the 
position occupied by the ‘‘big sciences?’’ The 
emergence of the ‘big sciences” is an important and 
outstanding feature in modern scientific and techno- 
logical development. We cannot ignore them. But our 
national power Is limited, and we cannot take up many 
items at the same time. Which items should be done, 


58See China News Analysis (Hong Kong), No. 1172, Jan. 18, 1980. 
See also, “Geologist Criticizes Petroleum Ministry on Sichuan 
Project,’ Beijing Xinhua, Sept. 11, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 16, 1980, 
pp. L/31-32. For statements by biologists on Hubei wildlife 
preservation, see Wuhan, Hubei Provincial Service, May 22, 1980, in 
FBIS-CHI, June 2, 1980, p. P/5. 

59Fang Yi, “Several Current Problems in Scientific and 
Technological Work,” loc. cit. Emphasis added. 


which should not, which should be done now and 
which later on must all be covered by a long-term 
plan.®° 


In the area of technological innovation, China’s 
leaders expect that investments in R&D and in tech- 
nology transfer will produce innovation-born gains in 
productivity. As a result, leaders like Fang Yi have 
begun to sense a need not only for a “technology pol- 
icy” but also for organizational reform designed to 
achieve a closer linkage of research and production.®' 
However, if current Western interpretations of the in- 
novation process are correct, innovation is not solely 
or even primarily a problem of R&D, but more a prob- 
lem of the organization and articulation of demand, 
and of the creation of incentives to innovate.®? 
Socialist economies have not been notably successful 
in organizing and articulating demand or in creating 
attractive packages of incentives. Recent economic re- 
forms in China seem to be moving the economy in a 
direction that would be more conducive to innovation, 
but it is not clear how quickly these reforms will 
Spread, or how entrenched resistance to them will be. 
Success in the quest for rationalization, too, would 
seem to require institutional reform. Yet, institutional 
reform carries with it the danger of upsetting what are, 
to many, comfortable political arrangements. 

Finally, there is the problem of overlapping and du- 
plicated research, arising in part from competition 
among institutes for shares of the work in ‘‘cutting- 
edge” fields of scientific research that have been ac- 
corded high priority in the plans. Here, issues are 
more complex. While mindless competition would 
seem to be both wasteful and unconducive to S&T de- 
velopment, administratively inspired rationalization 
may not be the most appropriate response. Redun- 
dancy and competition in research are not ipso facto 
undesirable, particularly if they reflect priorities which 
the scientific community works out for itself. While the 
propensity of China’s science planners will probably 
be to attack the problem of duplication by centralized 
administrative means, a more appropriate response 
may be the encouragement of decentralized internal 
governance within the scientific community itself, in- 
cluding greater laissez-faire in the selection and evolu- 
tion of research topics. However, this runs counter to 
historically low levels of tolerance for autonomous in- 
stitutions with heterodox ideologies. 


60 Ibid. 

§1 Ibid. 

62The Conditions for Success in Technological Innovation, Paris, 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1971. 
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Prospects 


The record of S&T development in post-Mao China 
reveals serious problems of policy implementation. | 
have attempted to link these problems to widespread 
resistance to institutional change, and have argued 
that while S&T development does foster change, it it- 
self requires a degree of societal modernization. 
Examining the various components of what are on one 
level very well conceived S&T policies, one sees that 
the success of those policies is threatened by estab- 
lished interests which are deeply rooted in a histori- 
cally dominant, politico-cultural tradition that has 
been profoundly suspicious of modern science and 
technology. 

Although tension between achievement of S&T 
goals and the maintenance of political consensus is 
not unique to China, the extent to which the achieve- 
ment of S&T policy objectives requires potentially de- 
stabilizing institutional change may be. An “effective 
policy,” or one which moves the system toward its 
goals while containing the threat of political disruption, 
is the order of the day. Such a policy would have to 
eschew narrowly conceived criteria of optimal effi- 
ciency since costs must be incurred to maintain politi- 
cal consensus. 

In making this argument, | have risked overstating 
the problems of institutional change and of maintain- 


ing political integration. In many ways, the record of 
the last three years is one of considerable effective- 
ness. China has achieved many of its interim goals 
pertaining to the revitalization of the educational sys- 
tem and the establishment of a domestically and in- 
ternationally active scientific community. However, the 
very success of the policies has set the stage for con- 
tinued tension between further progress toward the 
goals of S&T development and the political legacy. 
The former, in addition to requiring more financial re- 
sources, also seemingly entails a further development 
of the privileged position of technical personnel, 
greater cosmopolitanism and more of a foreign pres- 
ence in China, a more central role for expertise in 
decision-making, and the elimination of inefficient 
economic activities. Somehow, these must be squared 
with the politico-cultural traditions of explosive reac- 
tions to elitism, a relatively high level of xenophobia, 
“politics in command” decision-making, and _ politi- 
cally protected economic activities typified by the 
concept of the “iron rice bowl.” 

Recent initiatives to reform the nation’s administra- 
tive apparatus and to recruit S&T personnel into the 
CCP can be viewed as efforts to manage the tension 
through incremental adjustments rather than by sharp 
political confrontation. But the forces responsible for 
the tension run deep, and assuredly the achievement 
of an effective policy will not be easy. 
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Egalitarianism 


in Chinese Society 


By William L. Parish 
hina has moved with astonishing rapidity to 
abandon many of the egalitarian goals which 
were SO prominent in the 1966—76 decade. Talk 

of providing more material incentives, of utilizing the 
comparative advantage of each region, of licensing 
private and neighborhood entrepreneurs, and of al- 
lowing the rich to grow richer in order to spark 
“socialist enthusiasm” has conjured up in the writing 
of many observers visions of growing inequality. In this 
journal, for example, David M. Lampton has con- 
cluded that an increase in rural inequality in China is 
inevitable. Elsewhere, Gerhard Lenski has contended 
that the failure of the Chinese experiment in social 
equality helps demonstrate the biological inevitability 
of a certain degree of social inequality.’ 

Nevertheless, an argument can be made for con- 
siderable caution in assessing both the future of in- 
equality in China and the imperatives of inequality in 
any society. To understand the current trend toward 
social inequality, we need to return to the history of 
egalitarianism in China—and especially to the 
1966-76 decade—and ask what degree of equality 
was actually achieved and what it was about the 
egalitarian experience that alienated so many. In so 
doing, we should get a firmer sense of what is inevi- 
table and what accidental about degrees of social in- 
equality, and also of the positive and negative goals 
that motivate current Chinese policy. 

For an investigation of these issues, the present ar- 
ticle relies not only on the increasingly rich data avail- 


Mr. Parish is Associate Professor of Sociology and Di- 
rector of the Center for Far Eastern Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (Chicago, IL). He has been a con- 
tributor to The China Quarterly, Journal of Asian 
Studies, and American Sociological Review, and is 
coauthor with Martin K. Whyte of Village and Family in 
Contemporary China, 1978. 


able from Chinese sources, but on an independently 
collected data set as well. The latter is based on inter- 
views conducted in Hong Kong with 133 emigrés who 
left China between 1972 and 1978, and provides in- 
formation on the situation at the end of China’s radical 
decade and the start of the post-Mao ‘‘restratification” 
policy. The primary units of analysis are not the 
émigres themselves, but 2,865 of the emigrés’ former 
neighbors on which we have compiled census-type 
data.* 

A number of comparisons with official reports 
suggest that the sample of neighbors is representative 
of the general Chinese population. The age distribu- 
tion of the 1,001 neighbors from Guangzhou (Canton) 
is quite similar to that which Chinese sources give for 
that city’s population (see Table 1 on page 38), and 
broader comparisons yield similarly encouraging re- 
sults. The sample is statistically strongest on cities 
and towns in the drainage basin of the West River 
which runs through Guangdong and Guanxi—i.e., on 
the Lingnan region. When the sample is weighted to 
reflect the distribution of population between large 
and small cities in this region, the distribution of resi- 
dents of the region in the sample by enterprise sector 
is quite similar to that described by official reports for 
China as a whole. Private employment and collective 
employment are only slightly overrepresented in the 
sample, falling well within ranges of error one might 
expect from sampling deviations alone (see Table 2 on 
page 38). There is a similar correspondence between 


'David M. Lampton, “New ‘Revolution’ in China’s Social Policy,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), September-October 
1979, pp. 16-33; and Gerhard Lenski, “Marxist Experiments in 
Destratification,’’ Social Forces (Chapel Hill, NC), December 1978, 
pp. 364-83. 

2The data were collected jointly with Martin K. Whyte, as part of a 
collaborative project on urban life in China funded by National Science 
Foundation Grant SOC-770788 A02 and National Endowment for the 
Humanities Grant RC-25746-76-1200. Grant Blank and Doo-seung 
Hong gave able assistance in statistical analysis. 
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Tables 1-4: Testing the Interview Sample Against Reported Data 


Table 2: Nonagricultural Urban Employment, by Sector, 
in Lingnan Sample and Nationwide 


Table 1: Age Distribution for Guangzhou (Canton) 


(in percent) (in percent) 


Age group Sample, ca. 1975 Reported, 1975 Lingnan region Nationwide, 
sample, ca. 1975 reported, 1977 
0-16 26 30 STi 1 ee 
17-60 67 62 State and State and 
Over 60 7 8 All sectors collective collective 
Total 100 100 State US: 76 79 
Collective 20 24 21 
(N) (1001) Pease 
Putting-out 
SOURCES: Whyte-Parish urban sample described in fn. 1 in the text, restricted to work 
urban neighbors in Guangzhou alone, 1972-78; reported data from Zhu Yuncheng, 
“On the Question of Controlling the Size of Guangzhou’s Population,’’ Zhungshan Total 100 100 
Xue Bao (Guanghzhou), No. 1, 1980, p. 45. 
(N) (1031) (993) 


Table 3: Occupational Distribution 
of Nonagricultural Labor Force in 
Lingnan Sample and Nationwide 


(in percent) 


Lingnan region 
sample, ca. 1975 


Nationwide, 


reported, 1978 


Industry (mining & 


| 


manufacturing), 44,7 47.9 
of which: 
State ww 34.2 
Collective 16.0 eas 
Capital construction 3.0 79 
Transport, posts, 
telecommunications 1O;5 8.4 
Trade, food, drink 18.0 12.4 
Finance, banking 0.5 0.7 
Services 1.9 0.4 
Public health Br 7, 4.0 
Education, research, 
cultural affairs 8.3 12.0 
Government admin. & 
mass organizations 625) 6.1 
Urban public 
utilities ONT) 0.3 
Total 99.8 100.1 
(N) (965) 


SOURCES: Sample, same as Table 2, state and collective sectors only; reported data 
from State Statistical Bureau, Statistical Work in New China, Beijing, November 
1979, p. 11, as cited in John Philip Emerson, ‘Growth of Nonagricultural Employ- 
ment in the People’s Republic of China,’ paper delivered at a conference on China’s 
population, Hawaii, May 1980. 


SOURCES: Parish-Whyte urban sample, economically active population, restricted to 
the Lingnan region and weighted to correct for disproportions in the share of the 
sample living in urban areas of various sizes within the region; reported data, from 
State Statistical Bureau, ‘Communique on Fulfillment of China's 1978 National Eco- 
nomic Plan,” Beijing Review, July 6, 1979, p. 40. 


Table 4: Selected Income and Employment Data 
for Nonagricultural Urban Population, 
in Lingnan Sample and Nationwide 


Nationwide, 


Lingnan region reported, 


sample, ca. 1975 1976 1977 
Average monthly 
income, in yuan: 
per state employee? 46 50 
per collective employee 39 39? 
Monthly per capita 
income, in yuan 24 22¢ 
Percent of registered 
nonagricultural 
population employed 53 484 


@Reported data for state employees include supplements and bonuses; generally 
the sample figures do not. 

> Reported annual collective wage bill divided by midyear total of employees and by 
12. 

©Reported total wage bill divided by one fifth (assumed nonagricultural share) of 
total midyear population and by 12. 

*Total employees divided by one fifth (assumed nonagricultural share) of year-end 
population. 


SOURCES: Sample, same as Table 2, but including economically inactive population; 
reported data from Xinhua, Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
People’s Republic of China (Washington, DC), Nov. 9, 1979, p. L/12, and from State 
Statistical Bureau, “Communique... ,"" p. 40. 
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the sample and official data on the industrial distribu- 
tion of the labor force (see Table 3). The most misrep- 
resented sector in the sample is the trade, food, and 
drink industry, but the overstatement is less than 6 
percentage points. Most other deviations, moreover, 
are considerably below this level. Employment and in- 
come statistics round out the confirmatory compari- 
sons (see Table 4). 

These various correspondences indicate that a cer- 
tain boldness in using this sample is not completely 
out of line. Let us see, then, how the sample data set 
can supplement our information on the pursuit of 
egalitarian goals in China.* 


Equality of Income 


The system for distributing income in China was 
adapted from China’s own past and from the model of 
the Soviet Union, with patching and amendment by 
the new revolutionary government to suit contempo- 
rary Chinese circumstances. Beginning in 1949, 
former high government officials were kicked out of 
office, and in time, landlords and capitalists lost their 
property and some professionals their private prac- 
tices. Nevertheless, many people in cities, including 
engineers, doctors, and professors, were kept on at 
Salaries similar to those they had been earning before 
the Communist rise to power. Then, in 1956, the 
Soviet wage system was adopted. The old revolu- 
tionary and relatively egalitarian free supply system 
was abandoned for a strict classification of administra- 
tive personnel into more than 20 salary grades; tech- 
nicians, into 17 grades; and workers, into 8 grades. 
Prizes and bonuses were also offered for exceptional 
performance. 

The Chinese were never very happy with this im- 


3A few of the subsequent tables in this article, it should be noted, 
employ some rural data not included in this sample. The nature of 
these data is explained in William L. Parish, ‘‘China—Team, Brigade, 
or Commune?” Problems of Communism, March-April 1976, p. 52; 
and William L. Parish and Martin K. Whyte, Village and Family in 
Contemporary China, Chicago, IL, University of Chicago Press, 1978, 
Appendix 1. 

An early 1980 State Statistical Bureau survey of 86,555 households 
in China's 44 largest cities gives additional support tv the data and 
arguments in this article. When individuals are ranked by their 
household per capita incomes (household income/number of 
members of household), there is considerable continuity across both 
time and samples. Thus, according to Renmin Ribao (Beijing), 

Dec. 31, 1980, p. 1, the State Statistical Bureau survey reported that the 
poorest 40 percent of urban population received 30 percent of total 
urban income, while the richest 10 percent of the population received 
15 percent of total income. According to the Whyte-Parish urban 
sample, the poorest 40 percent received 29 percent of total income, 
and the richest 10 percent, 18 percent of total income. 
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A Uighur hawker displays his products on a Beijing 
sidewalk. 


—Derek Davies/Far Eastern Economic Review. 


ported system, and began to soften some of its more 
materialistic aspects soon after it was adopted. In the 
late 1950's, during the Great Leap Forward, the use of 
piece rates in industry was sharply curtailed. By 1963, 
top salaries for government officials were reduced 
from some 600 yuan a month to a little over 400 yuan 
a month—only eight rather than twelve times the av- 
erage worker’s monthly salary of about 50 yuan. De- 
Spite such adjustments, however, the urban reward 
system adopted in 1956 remained essentially intact 
until the onset of the Great Proletarian Cultural Rev- 
olution in 1966. The radicals who gained control of the 
government at that juncture tried to restore the revolu- 
tionary equality and élan of the pre-1949 revolutionary 
period. Higher and middle salaries were frozen, and 
some managers and administrators were demoted to 
lower-Salaried positions for a time. The only general 
promotions after 1963 took place in approximately 
1971 and 1973, and they were only for a minority of 
low-wage, medium-seniority workers. There were no 
merit raises. A few political activists moved into lead- 
ership positions, but in theory even they were sup- 
posed to retain their old, worker salaries. 
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In the countryside, prices paid to peasants for their 
produce were raised steadily through the 1950’s and 
early 1960’s in an attempt to compensate for the ad- 
verse turn of agricultural prices which had occurred 
during and immediately after World War II. But from 
1965 to 1979, such prices were frozen as well. And 
though radical leaders moved skilled personnel, 
medical resources, and educational funds to the coun- 
tryside, any increase of total rural income was re- 
strained by an enforced emphasis on growing grain 
rather than commercial crops and by keeping the pri- 


4Collective per capita income in villages rose by 10.5 yuan between 
1965 and 1976 and stagnated near 70 yuan in the 1970's. Then, from 
1977 to 1979, the figure increased 18 yuan, from 65 to 83.4 yuan. See 
Commentator, ‘“‘High Hopes,’ Renmin Ribao, July 31, 1980, in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of 
China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), Aug. 18, 1980, p. L/14; 
and Yao Yilin, Report at National People’s Congress, Radio Beijing, 
Aug. 30, 1980, in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 4, 1980, p. L/1. 

5On calculating the Gini coefficient, see Henry S. Shryock et al., The 
Methods and Materials of Demography, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1973, pp. 178-80. 


China. 


Window-shopping in Beijing for bicycles, one of the most widely owned consumer goods in contemporary 


vate sector in agriculture to a minimum.‘ Thus, except 
for the promotion of some low-wage urban workers, 
the system sampled in the mid- to late 1970’s had 
been largely constant since the mid-1960’s. 

What was the net result of this system for income 
equality and inequality? Chinese cities had become 
more equal in terms of income distribution than cities 
in the average developing society. The poorest 40 per- 
cent of China’s urban households received 25 percent 
of the total income distributed in cities, while in 24 
developing market-economy states, the poorest 40 
percent of households received only 15 percent of 
urban incomes (see Table 5). Some of the developing 
States were more equal than others. Ironically, the 
most equal of the developing market societies in our 
Sample was on Taiwan. But the cities of the People’s 
Republic (PRC) were slightly more equal even than 
those of Taiwan in income distribution.® 

The Chinese countryside was likewise more equal 
than the countrysides of most other developing 
societies — though less distinctly so than in the case of 


— EUPRA. 
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Table 5: Income Inequality in China 
and in Developing Market Societies 


Percentage of total 
income received by: 


Gini richest 10 poorest 40 


coefficient®| percent percent 
Urban households 
China 25 21 rede) 
Developing market 
societies: 
average (mean) 43 33 i 
range i2/=53 22-40 23-10 
Rural households 
China Da 23 20 
Developing market 
societies: 
average (mean) 40 Syl Ly, 
range .29-.49 24-38 22-13 
All households 
China .38-.43 27-30 16-14 
Developing market 
societies: 
average (mean) 44 37 14 
range .27-.62 23-48 24-6 


«Defined as market societies with a 1970 per capita gross national product of less 
than $US1,200 and population greater than 1 million. The number of societies varies 
from 24 for the urban figures to 14 for the rural and 23 for the national (all- 
household) figures. 

>As a Summary measure of inequality, the Gini coefficient ranges from a theoretical 
low of zero for complete equality to a theoretical high of one for complete inequality. 
The larger the coefficient, the greater the inequality. 


SOURCES: For China, estimated from rural interviews conducted in 1973-75 by Marc 
Blecher, William Parish, and Martin Whyte and from Whyte-Parish urban sample (fig- 
ures all apply to Guangdong Province and the Lingnan region of South China); for 
other societies, Shail Jain, Size Distribution of Income, Washington, DC, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1975. 


cities. The poorest 40 percent of rural Chinese re- 
ceived 20 percent of all rural income, while the 
poorest 40 percent in developing market states re- 
ceived only 17 percent of all rural income. Again, 
ironically, the most equal developing rural sector was 
on Taiwan, where the poorest farmers got 22 percent 
of all income—a slightly larger share than that of the 
poorest farmers in the People’s Republic. The collec- 
tivization of agriculture in the PRC, with emphasis laid 
on self-reliance in small production units (teams) of 
30 or 40 households and restrictions on out-migration 
from poor villages, clearly left considerable room for 
variation in income among geographically diverse vil- 
lages.® 

Even with these modest and not so modest income 
differentials within the urban and rural sectors, how- 
ever, the biggest gaps in income levels continued to 
be those between the urban and rural sectors—i.e., 
between city and village. Taking official rural collective 


income reports at face value and adding 30 percent to 
them to cover income earned in the private sector 
gives a ratio between urban and rural income of about 
three to one as of 1977.’ Even if one assumes that 
rural income is understated because distributions of 
grain, oil, sugar, and other goods within rural produc- 
tion teams can be in cheaper 1952 prices, the ratio 
remains about two and one half to one.® Either way, 
this considerable gap between sectors causes China’s 
total income distribution picture to be only slightly 
more equality-oriented in practice than that of the av- 
erage developing society (see Table 5). China’s poor, 
all peasants, get from 16 down to 14 percent of all 
income in the nation, while the poor in other develop- 
ing societies with survey data are no worse off, or only 
slightly worse off, receiving on the average 14 percent 
of all income. In the Republic of Korea, where prices 
paid to farmers were raised in the late 1960's and 
where migrants to cities provide a steady flow of remit- 
tances to rural kinsmen, the poor did considerably 
better than in China, getting 24 percent of all income 
generated nationwide.® 

The accuracy of income data on China will soon im- 
prove as more and more official sources become 
available and as field work by scholars intensifies. Bet- 
ter accounting of private income, including a small 
flow of remittances from urban kinsmen, plus national 
figures in place of the regional figures presented here 
will give us a firmer fix on China’s rural and total in- 
come distribution. Yet the overall pattern is already 
clear. Even while China’s urban income distribution 
has been quite equal, the attainment of national 
equality has been significantly retarded by remaining 
income differences among villages and between the 
city and the countryside. 


SThis theme is elaborated in Parish and Whyte, Village and Family, 
Chap. 5. For the methods used to produce the rural estimates, see 
ibid., p. 376. The distribution of team incomes used in our calculations 
approximates those for other provinces reported to visitors in recent 
years and the national distribution reported in Wu Xiang, ‘‘The Open 
Road and the Log Bridge,’ Renmin Ribao, Nov. 5, 1980, p. 5, in 
FBIS-CHI, Nov. 7, 1980, p. L/23. 

7Published figures imply that 26 to 35 percent of total peasant 
income was earned in private household sideline production in 1979. 
See ‘Increase in Peasant Income,” Beijing Review, July 7, 1980, 
pp. 6-7. 

® Stephen Butler, personal communication, reports the use of 1952 
prices in a commune in North China. In our adjustments, we use 
Lardy’s report of a price increase between 1952 and the mid-1970’s 
and O'Leary and Watson's report that 70 percent of rural income is 
distributed in kind. See Nicholas R. Lardy, Economic Growth and 
Distribution in China, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1978, 
p. 177; and Greg O'Leary and Andrew Watson, ‘‘Current Trends in 
China’s Agricultural Strategy,’ The Australian Journal of Chinese 
Affairs (Sydney), 1980, p. 124. 

®°Urban-to-rural remittances are omitted from Chinese figures, but in 
light of the very tight restrictions on urbanward migration since the 
1950's, one can assume that this omission is not a serious one. 
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That urban income distribution has been quite 
equal can be demonstrated further by comparing 
China to other Communist states. China has been at 
least as equal in this regard as the most egalitarian 
states of Communist Europe (see Table 6). Under Sta- 
lin in the 1930’s and 1940’s, Russia was a highly in- 
egalitarian society. Reforms in the late 1950's and 
mid-1960’s narrowed income gaps in the USSR, but 
even in 1970 Russian workers at the 90th percentile 
of the personal income scale were earning 3.2 times 
as much as those at the 10th percentile. Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Romania were considerably more 
egalitarian, with the equivalent ratio only 2.3 or 2.4 to 
1. China was at least as equal in practice as these 
more egalitarian European states, with the high- 
income earners receiving only 2.2 to 2.3 times as 
much as the low-income earners. Since economic de- 
velopment tends to increase income equality and 
since the European Communist states used for com- 
parison are all much more highly developed than 
China, the Chinese urban accomplishment is impres- 


A friend behind the counter —an essential contact for 
any Chinese consumer to cultivate. 


—Audrey Topping/Photoresearchers. 


Table 6: Urban Income Distribution 
in Socialist Statesa 


Decile ratio,° Gini coefficient,* 
ca. 1970 ca. 1964 
China: 
State-employed 
population Zee, Al 
Total economi- 
cally active 
population De .20 
Romania 223 _ 
Czechoslovakia 2.4 19 
Bulgaria 2.4 Al 
Hungary 2.6 el 
Yugoslavia — .24 
Poland eyed .26 
USSR 3.2 — 


@All data are for nonagricultural work force. 

>Decile ratio = ratio of earnings by workers and staff at the 90th percentile to 
earnings by workers and staff at the 10th percentile. 

¢ See discussion of Gini coefficient in Table 5. 


SOURCES: For China,.Whyte-Parish urban sample; for the other countries, Jain, op. 
cit., and Peter Wiles, “Recent Data on Soviet Income Distribution,” Survey (London), 
Nor3,21975; p..33; 


. sive. China has not followed the Soviet course, which 


it mimicked for a time in the mid-1950’s. While the 
Soviet Union was stressing more equality in the 
1960’s, China’s cities moved even faster to avoid al- 
together the more inegalitarian aspects of the Soviet 
experience and to become among the most egalitarian 
of Communist urban settings. 


Equality of Consumption 


Readers of the current Chinese press may well 
question whether these conclusions about China’s 
urban equality are not overstated. The press is busy 
these days excoriating senior cadres for their exces- 
sive consumption and special privileges. Senior 
cadres, starting at rank 13 for heads of counties and 
running up through rank 1, have special access to 
cars and limousines graded by make, color, and cur- 
tains.'° They have special rooms, and sometimes 
whole wings, reserved for them in hospitals. Some 
have state-supplied cooks and personal attendants, 
and at the top levels in Beijing, they have special 
supplies of food and other goods which permit them to 
avoid the lines and other inconveniences of the public 
supply system. They sometimes extend their privileges 


10Simon Leys saves some of his best venom for 
“those-who-ride-in-cars.’’ See his Chinese Shadows, New York, NY, 
Viking Press, 1977, Chap. 5. 
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even beyond those allowed by official regulations — 
e.g., by getting special treatment for family and rela- 
tives in school admissions, employment, and the abil- 
ity to go abroad, and before the police and courts. The 
most celebrated case of excess reported in 1980 was 
that of the head of the Commerce Bureau, Wang Lei, 
who had staged elaborate banquets at the 
Fengzeyuan Restaurant in Beijing but only paid the 
price of the ordinary “special” of the day. After reports 
by a bold cook brought the matter into the open, Wang 
Lei was forced to pay a large sum to cover back bills, 
and his case was held up as an example of the corrup- 
tion occurring throughout the country." 


Class and Opportunity 


Several considerations suggest that one should 
avoid overgeneralizing from such cases, however. 
First, the privileges being discussed are available to 
only a very few elite cadres. Adding any extra income 
these few individuals get through services and other 
non-cash sources would do little to change the overall 
income distribution picture in the society as a whole. 

Second, this type of elite and its non-cash con- 
sumption are usually missed in surveys done in other 
countries as well. Either they are not included in small 
samples, or the questions asked in surveys are not 
sufficiently detailed to catch all sources of non-cash 
income. Thus, the comparisons we have made to 
other countries do not necessarily overstate China’s 
relative urban equality. 

Third, statistics on consumption among those just 
below the top elite suggest that administrative position 
does not add measurably to consumption level. With a 
severe shortage of housing in major Chinese cities, 
many people have had to share cramped quarters with 
others. Data have been tabulated which show that 
government administrators, along with doctors, pro- 
fessors, and other higher professionals, did have 
somewhat better than average kitchen, toilet, and 
bathing facilities—items that came with the newer of- 
ficia] quarters in the major cities, where these groups 
tended to live. But these professionals shared meager 
space in a small number of rooms just as everyone 


11Xinhua English, Oct. 16, 1980, in FB/S-CH/, Oct. 16, 1980, 
p. L/12. For other denunciations, see ‘‘There Must Never Be Any 
‘Special Citizens,’ '’ Radio Beijing, Oct. 14, 1980, in FB/S-CH/, Oct. 16, 
1980, p. L/1; Commentator, ‘Do Not Seek Special Privileges for Our 
Children,” Renmin Ribao, Aug. 11, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Aug. 19, 1980, 
p.L/2; Radio Beijing, Oct. 16, 1980, in FB/S-CH/, Oct. 20, 1980, p. L/2; 
“Regulations on Benefits for High-Ranking Cadres,”’ Radio Lhasa, 
Nov. 3, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 4, 1980, p. Q/1. The last source lists 
which regional officials are entitled to a car, attendant, and cook. 
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A prized new television is trucked home under the 
watchful eye of its Chinese purchaser. 


— Sven Simon/Katherine Young. 


else did. Moreover, rooms and bath and toilet facilities 
were more equally shared in China than in either 
Hungary or Poland." 

Consumer durables were also relatively equally dis- 
tributed among urban dwellers (see Figure 1 on page 
44). In the 1970's, some goods were much easier to 
buy and more widely distributed than others. Though 
still rationed, bicycles were common, as were watches 
and radios. Ninety-two percent of all households had 
at least one watch, and 76 percent had a bicycle. 
Variations among households showed up more in 
numbers of bicycles and watches owned than in the 
presence or total absence of these goods (see the 
right-hand scale of Figure 1). Sewing machines, elec- 
tric fans, cameras, and televisions were scarcer. 
Sewing machines, like bicycles, continued to be 
rationed through work units. Electric fans, cameras, 
and televisions were unrationed, but high priced. 

Simple visual inspection of the raw data in Figure 1 
suggests, first, that the possession of scarcer goods 
was more tightly linked to income and occupation 
than the possession of other goods. Second, it 
suggests that the distribution system may have been 
subverted more by sales workers than by any design 
of the new administrative elite. There was a saying in 
the city of Guangzhou that every family should main- 
tain relations with “three valuables” (san-bao)—a 
doctor, a truck driver, and a sales clerk. The doctor 


12The tabulations appear in William L. Parish, “Destratification in the 
People’s Republic of China,” in Tang Tsou, Ed., Se/ect Papers from 
the Center for Far Eastern Studies, No. 4, Chicago, IL, University of 
Chicago, Center for Far Eastern Studies, 1981. 
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could help one beat the lines and medical shortages 
at hospitals. The truck driver could get one cheap 
goods from markets outside the city. The sales clerk 
could notify one when scarce goods like electric fans, 
televisions, and better clothing were about to appear 
on the market. The consistency of the upward bump 


running down the middle of Figure 1 suggests that 
relative to their incomes, sales clerks (occupation cat- 
egory 5) were doing as well as, or better than, admin- 
istrative officials in the distribution system. In the ac-. 
quisition of scarce goods such as cameras and televi- 
sions, the higher professionals were doing the best of 


Figure 1: Household Possessions, by Occupationa 
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OCCUPATIONAL CODE 


. High professionals 
. Administrative cadres 


1 
2 
3. Managerial cadres 


4. Low professionals 
5. Clerical/sales 
6. Skilled manual 


7. Service workers 
8. Ordinary/semiskilled 
9. Unskilled/marginal 


@ Watches and bicycles are indexed on the right-hand side only; the rest, on the left-hand side only. 


SOURCE AND METHODOLOGY: Whyte-Parish urban sample, restricted to economically active males. These males were 
taken as a proxy for households although this introduced double counting for certain households. 
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all. Administrative privilege was thus not adding sig- 
nificantly to overall inequality. 

This state of affairs would be even more apparent 
were one to chart the distribution of basic com- 
modities such as grain, oil, and cotton cloth. Except at 
the very highest levels of the administrative bureauc- 
racy, everyone shared the same rations of these 
controlled-price goods, and they continue to do so 
today. It seems safe to conclude, then, that the con- 
sumption factor has done at least as much to dampen 
as to heighten inequality in cities. The earlier conclu- 
sion of significant equality in Chinese cities need not 
be amended. 

The discussion of equality of condition by itself, 
however, is excessively static. By focusing on inequal- 
ity at one point in time it overlooks the changes in the 
social stratification system that were only beginning to 
emerge as a result of the post-1966 radical reforms 
when the reforms were short-circuited in the late 
1970’s. It deals neither with whether the old under- 
classes were beginning to rise in society nor with 
whether a new elite had begun to reproduce itself. Yet 
these are critical issues. 

From the early 1950’s to the late 1970’s, it was not 
too hard to tell whether the old class order of China 
was being inverted, since everyone carried a class 
label which identified his class origin. In cities, the 
process of class labeling was never completely sys- 
tematized, but in a series of political campaigns in the 
early 1950’s families gradually began to be identified 
with a label such as “capitalist,” “merchant,” ‘‘ped- 
dler,” ‘“‘worker,”’ or ‘‘poor peasant.” Professionals, 
minor bureaucrats, and other intellectuals took the 
nebulous label of “staff,” which remained a relatively 
neutral label through the early 1960’s. Other labels 
were more highly charged, with “worker” and “poor 
peasant” being the more esteemed labels, while the 
“capitalist,” “landlord,” and ‘‘false staff’ (for higher- 
level bureaucrats in the previous government) labels 
were Officially despised. Some labels could be 
earned—e.g., the positive one of ‘revolutionary 
cadre,” if one or one’s father became a substantial 
administrative official, or the negative ones of ‘‘coun- 
terrevolutionary” or “rightist,” if one was found in error 
in one of the myriad political campaigns of the 1950's. 
The degree of emphasis on these labels ebbed and 
flowed with the political wind, but with Mao Zedong’s 
injunction to “never forget class struggle,” the labels 
were never totally disregarded. 

From the radical point of view, one’s class label 
should affect all one’s life chances—from education, 
through occupation, to rate of pay and promotion. In 
the early years of the Communist regime, the educa- 
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Increasing priority has been placed on truck farming 
to provide vegetables to the inhabitants of Beijing and 
other cities in China. 


—Lehtikuva via Photoreporters. 


tional differences among urbanites of different class 
labels did narrow quite rapidly (see Figure 2 on page 
46). Continuing a trend which had begun in the 
1930’s and had been slowed only by the Japanese in- 
vasion of the late 1930’s and early 1940’s, urban resi- 
dents of peddler, worker, and peasant origin began to 
approach the educational level of the formerly domi- 
nant capitalists, staff, and similar classes. By the early 
1960's, in the “children’s generation,” class origin 
was an even less reliable indicator of educational 
achievement. Yet, while the gaps between people of 
different class origin were narrowing, the rank order of 
educational accomplishment remained, with one 
major exception, the same as in the 1930's. By the 
early 1960's, the children of the new elite administra- 
tive cadres were receiving the most education. They 
attended elite boarding schools which later, during the 
Cultural Revolution, came to be attacked as ‘little 
treasure pagodas.” Furthermore, since admission was as 
much by rigid academic exams as by recommenda- 
tion, these children were often joined in the special 
schools by the sons of old professional and other in- 
tellectual staff members, as well as by the sons and 
daughters of former capitalists. China was falling short 
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Figure 2: Years of Education, by Class Label and 
by Calendar Year in Which Reached Age 20 
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* The scale used here is logarithmic, equal distances representing equal proportions. 


SOURCE AND METHODOLOGY: The data are from the Whyte-Parish urban sample. “Negative” labels such as “counter- 
revolutionary” and “landlord” are combined here under the “capitalist” label; “intermediate” labels such as “middle peasant,” 
under the “staff” label; and so on. “Peasants” here means all former peasants or the children of former peasants. In all cases, 
however, what is referred to is the class origin of urban dwellers. 


of the goal of inverting the old class order and ap- The issue of educational sorting came to a head in 
peared in danger of quickly adding a new elite class | the 1960's as the state began to run out of urban jobs 
on top of the old. Worker, peasant, and peddler chil- | for new school graduates. The early 1960's was a time 
dren continued to get fewer years of education and | of retrenchment. Many unprofitable factories were 
were relegated to second-level schools which had | being closed in the wake of the 1958-59 Great Leap 
smaller budgets than the elite schools and often com- | Forward. In accordance with the Soviet model, in- 
bined work with study. vestment was slanted toward capital-intensive indus- 
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try, which generated few jobs for new workers. 
Moreover, many of the best jobs in China had already 
been taken by a young cohort in the 1950’s. In the 
1960’s, that earlier cohort was far from retirement. As 
a result, there was little career mobility, and there 
were very few openings at the bottom for new entrants 
into the labor market. Those jobs which continued to 
be offered were handed out to a large extent on the 
basis of academic merit and recommendations from 
one’s middle school. Therefore, as in other societies, 
the children of the old elite, who did best in school, 
managed to get the best jobs (see Figure 3 on page 
48).'° Indeed, the pre-1949 order was never thor- 
oughly inverted, even in the first years of the regime. 
Although capitalist parents from the 1930-49 genera- 
tion were hindered in getting and keeping the best 


jobs, their children regained part of their lost advan- 
tage in the 1950’s and retained it into the 1960's. 
During this period, the children of workers and 
peasants got the poorer jobs or no jobs at all. With 
increasing urban unemployment, the government 
turned to sending youth “down” to the countryside, 
and it was often the worker and peasant children, with 
poor academic records, who were sent first. Under 
these circumstances, there was ever more serious de- 
bate over the proper emphasis to be placed on, re- 
spectively, academic achievement, political commit- 
ment, and class origin. Stress on political commitment 


13See Zhao Lukuan, ‘Several Problems of Labor and Employment,” 
Renmin Ribao, Aug. 19, 1980, p. 5, in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 4, 1980, 
p. L/24. 


Peasant Jen Zhingfa, right, teams with Huang Libing, third from right, in carrying out the political reeducation of 
educated youth sent down to the countryside in Liaoning Province during the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion. On the blackboard is a quotation from Mao Zedong: “Intellectual youth and students must unite with 


worker and peasant masses to become one.” 
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Occupational rank, by mean monthly earnings for job category occupied * 


Figure 3: Current Occupational Rank, by Class Label 
and by Calendar Year in Which Reached Age 20 
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* The scale used here is logarithmic, equal distances representing equal proportions. 


SOURCE AND METHODOLOGY: The data are from the economically active portion of the Whyte-Parish urban sample. Class 
labels were grouped in the same manner as in Figure 2. Occupations were ranked in 32 income groups on the basis of the 


mean monthly income of the occupation; this gave a scale of 22 to 103 (measured in yuan), which approximates the range of 
occupational prestige scores in the West. 
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or on “serve the people” might be the ideal, but com- 
mitment was hard to measure. Furthermore, it was 
feared that the children of intellectuals and capitalists 
were good at dissembling proper attitudes. Stress on 
class origin had drawbacks as well, for some very 
committed people would be left behind. 

Nevertheless, the answer of the Cultural Revolution 
was that academic excellence had to be abandoned 
as a criterion, since it selected careerists and people 
of bad class origin. Class origin was to be the principal 
screening device, with staff children now declared 
suspect along with capitalist and other bad-class chil- 
dren. After an initial screening in terms of class origin, 
individuals were to be promoted on the basis of politi- 
cal commitment, which would best be measured by 
how one performed at lengthy stints of factory and 
farm work both during school years and for a number 
of years afterward. Work periods during school were 
increased, and the total number of years of pre- 
college education was abbreviated from 12 to 9 or, in 
some places, 10 years. College enrollment was drasti- 
cally curtailed. 

Despite loopholes and complaints that administra- 
tive cadres were getting their children in through the 
“back door,” the new policy had much of its intended 
effect. Everyone moved rapidly toward the new norm 
of nine years of education (see the final data in Figure 
2). With the special schools closed and exams wa- 
tered down, worker, peasant, and other good-class 
children were simply passed through the school sys- 
tem for their allotted number of years. Staff and cadre 
children continued to do somewhat better than the 
rest, but capitalist children suffered more positive dis- 
crimination and lost their former favored position. 

Similar trends developed in the occupational realm. 
The few urban jobs open tended to be worker jobs or 
jobs with low starting salaries (see Figure 3).'* As in- 
tended by the radicals, capitalist and other bad-class 
children suffered the sharpest reversals, losing their 
favored occupational spots to others. The children of 
staff and other intellectuals got jobs no better than 
those given the children of former peasants. In an un- 
anticipated development, but one later singled out for 
comment in the press, cadre children gained in occu- 
pational terms the position of advantage they had al- 
ready gained in education. With this minor exception 
concerning cadre children, however, the radical 
policies were having their intended effect of narrowing 
and inverting the class order. 


14Given the small cadre sample sizes—7 before 1966 and 18 
afterwards—one should not make too much of this trend, even if it 
does coincide with occasional press reports and impressions of some 
Chinese émigrés. 


Table 7: Determinants of Educational Achievement and 
Income by Year Reached Age 20 


(Metric regression coefficients) 
Child’s 


Father’s 


Educa- Occupa- Class | Educa- 
Child’s achievement tion® tions label4}] tion® 
] 

Education® 

Pre-1966 cohort 8967 .092 22025 = 

1967-78 cohort PO/eaneue Oil .59 = 
Occupation: 

Pre-1966 cohort OZ S cheLOlOSiee 6 am 

1967-78 cohort .10 aie ual 1.02 


2Simple regression, taking one variable along the top of the table at a time. See text 
footnotes for explanation of the coefficients. 

>’Education = years of education. 

©Occupation is ranked in 32 income categories according to the mean income for 
each occupation. 

¢Class origins with the old high-status labels of 
“capitalist” are assigned a value of 1; all others, O. 

*Probability of error < .O1. 
SOURCE: Whyte-Parish sample, restricted to economically active nonfarm popula- 
tion, ages 16-39. Size of pre-1966 sample = 117; sample for 1967-78 = 165. 


“staff,’’ ‘‘merchant,’’ and 


Of course, the lives of urban children have been in- 
fluenced not only by the class label which marked 
their father’s position as of about 1949, but also by 
their father’s current occupation and education. The 
degree of correlation between a father’s current status 
and the status attainment of his children aged 16- 
39—the generation that has reached maturity since 
1949— provides a good estimate of the extent to 
which post-1949 status groups have been reproduc- 
ing themselves. 

The data summarized in Table 7 cover both chil- 
dren who reached age 20 by the onset of the Cultural 
Revolution in 1966 and those who did so afterward. 
Prior to 1966, the Chinese process of status attain- 
ment resembled, if in muted form, patterns found 
around the world.'® Fathers with more education and 
in higher-paying positions produced children who got 
further in both school and work (Columns 1 and 2). 
Those with negative-class labels continued to do well 
in both areas also (Column 3). And educational suc- 
cess still translated into occupational success (Col- 
umn 4), with the best positions reserved for those with 
a favored start. These patterns are familiar. Familial 
influence over the education and status attainment of 
children is difficult to erase. 


15 Metric regression coefficients show the influence of a unit's 
change in each of the variables along the top of Table 7. To illustrate, 
the top left coefficient says that for each extra year a father was in 
school his son or daughter got .36 years more education. The next 
coefficient says that for each extra jump in a father’s occupational rank 
the son or daughter got .29 years more education. The asterisk 
indicates that coefficients this large could have occurred from sampling 
error alone no more than 1 time in a 100. 
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After 1966, however, the Chinese came very close 
to accomplishing just that. The numbers confirm what 
informants often report—that after 1967 there was 
very little that an upper-middle-class parent could do 
to help his children succeed in school or find a better 
job once their education was completed. The fit be- 
tween parental status and children’s status was re- 
duced to near zero or to only a fraction of its former 
levels (Columns 1 and 2). Thus a note of extreme un- 
predictability was introduced into Chinese status at- 
tainment. For children, education provided much less 
guarantee of occupational success (Column 4). Gov- 
ernment policy to break the reproduction of status 
groups and to weaken the link between education and 
Status was indeed effective. The resulting patterns 
were more extreme than they have been anywhere 
else in the world. 


Consequences 


In China today, we are told that the policy of social 
equalization was disastrous. We are given one lurid 
example after another of problems created by the 
quest for equality. Political campaigns and the pursuit 
of class purity are decried for having caused fac- 
tionalism, deaths, and a breakdown in production. At- 
tempts to reduce the position of managers and to in- 
volve politically active workers in management and 
technical groups are criticized for destroying disci- 
pline, eliminating quality control, and promoting the 
Stagnation of China’s productivity. Freezing wages, 
eliminating bonuses, and restricting the collective and 
private sector are all criticized for destroying initiative 
among both factory and service workers. The 
weakening of teacher authority, the watering down of 
exams and of the technical content of education, and 
the testing of student mettle through rural sending- 
down programs are blamed for destroying hope 
among the young and helping to create high delin- 
quency rates in the 1970's. Surprisingly, émigré criti- 
cisms of the decade are, on the whole, somewhat 
more restrained than those appearing in the Chinese 
press; but they, too, tend to support the image of a 
multitude of problems created by the radical decade. 

One might conclude that many of our old ideas 
about the inevitability, even the imperative, of in- 
equality to assure a stable and economically produc- 
tive social order were correct. The temptation is to 
turn once again to Milton Friedman and others of the 
Chicago school of economics for guidance as to how 
to properly order a society with unequal material re- 
wards as incentives. Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. 


Moore’s 1945 article on the functional necessity of in- 
equality to both allocate labor and provide incentives 
looks once again attractive. And, indeed, some 
sinologists have hastened to draw just these conclu- 
Sions. '® 

Despite the seeming obviousness of these ideas, 
though, there are reasons to demur from some of their 
harsher implications. For one, China’s attempt at radi- 
cal destratification was a flawed experiment. Many of 
its most negative features bore only a tenuous re- 
lationship to the goal of equality. The unpopular rural 
sending-down program for youth might have been 
avoided in China, and can be avoided in most coun- 
tries that do not have China’s severe unemployment 
problem. The divisive and sometimes deadly em- 
phasis on class struggle, while clearly helping to invert 
the old class order, obscured the potential role of 
other kinds of moral incentives. Emigré workers often 
report, for example, that the alternative moral incen- 
tive of national growth, or making China strong for the 
first time in a century, frequently contributed to unity 
and productivity prior to 1966. The radicals made little 
use of such factors. 

Second, among eémigrés relative equality of condi- 
tion was seldom criticized in itself. Those who com- 
plained most about the freezing of salaries and their 
inability to earn more were middle-grade workers who 
had been at the same income levels since the late 
1950’s and early 1960’s, even while their children 
were growing up and putting more demands on the 
family budget. Providing periodic pay raises for these 
workers would have done little to change the overall 
picture of income distribution in the country and 
might have averted some resentment of the radicals’ 
goals. In like manner, professional and higher-paid 
bureaucrats complained not about pay restrictions, 
but about how they were subject to capricious attack, 
how there was no recourse to law, how they were 
forced to do work that did not use their abilities, how 
they could not help their children in school or at work, 
and how their children could not support themselves 
in the countryside or were getting into trouble as they 
idled about the city. 

The most common gripes about pay and social re- 
wards centered on the question of equity, or distribu- 
tive justice, rather than on that of equality. It was not 
that the range of rewards was too narrow, but that ma- 
terial rewards were going to the wrong people. With 
middle and upper incomes frozen, the only people 
who got pay increases were younger workers still at 


16See Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore’s ‘Some Principles of . 
Stratification,’ American Sociological Review (New York, NY), 
April 1945, pp. 242-49: and fn. 1. 
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What's in a red flag? A modei textile worker displays a red banner for good performance. Slogans on the 
machine exhort her to observe the “three disciplines” and to refrain from talking on the job. 


lower pay levels. This situation violated the older 
workers’ sense of fairness, both because it ignored 
culturally preferred principles of seniority and because 
younger workers were often among the worst workers. 
Brought up not with the goals of national growth and 
reconstruction but with the goals of class struggle and 
political activism, the young tended to be most likely 
to show up late for work, to take unnecessary sick 
leave, and to slack off on the job once they were 
there—or so one is told by older and even by some 
younger emigre workers. Symbolic rewards such as 
small red flags on the wall, a printed T-shirt, or honor- 
able mention in a meeting provided little incentive for 
more work. When “political upstarts’’ were not only 
given pay raises but were also promoted to positions of 
responsibility as a result of political activism in the 
Cultural Revolution, some of the older workers be- 
came even more resentful. Some even slackened their 
own pace of work, feeling that the system had gone 
awry and that they were no longer considered part of a 
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— Derek Davies/Far Eastern Economic Review. 


grand national purpose. They, too, began to succumb 
to the “iron rice bowl” mentality, which holds that as 
long as an individual merely just soldiers along on the 
job, nothing and no one can ever touch him or her. 

It is to these concerns about equity that the most 
recent policies of the Chinese government speak. 
Some of the new policies will increase the range of 
rewards offered to individuals and hence overall in- 
equality. Professors, managers, and bureaucrats have 
been promoted to higher ranks. Royalties for books 
and other kinds of art and literature have been re- 
Stored, even if at reduced levels. Prizes are once again 
to be given for scientific and engineering innova- 
tions.'” Clearly, incomes will increase at the highest 
levels. 


17The awards for inventions are not to be sneezed at. Though recent 
awards have been in the 500-2,000 yuan range, they can theoretically 
go up to 10,000 yuan. See “Awards for Inventions," Beijing Review, 
Feb. 2, 1979, p. 8; Beijing Xinhua Apr. 5, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 14, 
1980, p. L/11. 
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Yet most of the new policies are designed simply to 
provide a better fit between performance and reward 
at the middle and lower levels of the work force. As a 
stopgap measure, pay increases in late 1977 concen- 
trated on low-wage workers and only marginally on 
merit increases. Wage increases in late 1979, how- 
ever, provided merit raises for 40 percent of the labor 
force at all levels. Demotions for poor performance 
have been reintroduced, and exams are to be used 
more frequently to determine which workers can be 
promoted or accepted back into a rank from which 
they have been removed. Individual material bonuses 
have again provided, on average, perhaps a month’s 
extra salary to blue-collar workers; and collective 
bonuses for enterprises that have exceeded their pro- 
duction targets have provided extra housing, recrea- 
tion, and other facilities for all personnel.’® 

To improve quality, service, efficiency, and em- 
ployment for youth, more collective and individual 
producers have been licensed in cities. Collective 
neighborhood restaurants, bicycle repair shops, tail- 
ors, Spare parts manufacturers, and so on have been 
urged to compete with state enterprises, with more in- 
come going to the winner. The number of licensed 
private barbers, knife sharpeners, photographers, cig- 


18 See, for example, “Where Does Labour Enthusiasm Come From?” 
Beijing Review, May 2, 1980, pp. 16-23; and Xinhua English, Aug. 22, 
1979, in FBIS-CHI/, Aug. 23, 1979, p. Q/1. 


arette vendors, mom and pop stores, and other in- 
dividual producers has doubled since 1979, to 
320,000.'° 

Still, though incomes for neighborhood and indi- 
vidual workers are to float with the profitability of their 
activity, it is assumed that these workers will average 
only 40 to 50 yuan per month. A progressive tax re- 
Stricts individual producers to a maximum of a little 
over 100 yuan a month.?° That these policies will 
cause more fluctuation in incomes over time as busi- 
nesses rise and fall is obvious. That they will cause 
more inequality at any one point in time is less ob- 
vious. 

In schools, the emphasis has also turned away from 
class origin—which is now supposed to be ignored— 
and from political attitudes, toward achievement 
measured by a rigorous hierarchy of exams. The 
probability that this approach will increase continuity 
of status between generations is being played down in 
the interest of the development of talent for purposes 
of national growth. Intellectual parents will again feel 


19Xinhua English, Aug. 12, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Aug. 13, 1980, 
DEEZ 

20On average incomes (and associated low education and skill 
levels) of many individual and collective workers, see Xinhua English, 
Aug. 12, 1980, in FB/S-CHI/, Aug. 13, 1980, p. L/7; and Zhao, “Several 
Problems ...," p. L/26. On taxation’s effect on collective and 
individual enterprises, see Xinhua, Oct. 19, 1980, in FB/S-CH/ Oct. 21, 
1980, p. R/3; and Radio Anhui, Nov. 21, 1980, in FB/S-CHI/, Nov. 26, 
1980, p. O/4. 


Jobs for Chinese youth: at the left, young people seeking permanent jobs take temporary employment at a 
Beijing wine shop; at the right, some of more than 70,000 youths who took exams on July 30, 1979, for a total 
of 40,000 posts in state and collective plants, mines, and commercial operations in the capital and its environs. 


say 


The signs reads: 


79 Worker Recruitment—Examination Hall No. 166.” 


—Eastfoto. 
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that there is predictability in the system — study habits 
and aspirations taught at home will have some payoff 
in the long run, just as they do in other societies. 


Conclusion 


China’s recent history provides a clear example of 
the social imperative of a link between effort and re- 
ward both within one’s own career and in the aca- 
demic and job career of one’s children. Without this 
link, incentives for work and a belief in the fairness of 
the system are lost. Current Chinese policies seem de- 
signed to restore this link, providing both a sense of 
equity and a larger purpose of national growth. 

China’s recent history provides a much more am- 
biguous message about the imperatives of equality of 
condition or the range of rewards for which people 
must be allowed to compete. What little evidence we 
have suggests that equality versus inequality was not a 
major issue in China and that the range of rewards 
available need not be radically increased in order to 
promote national growth. A modest rise in rewards for 
those at the top might move China only to the degrees 
of inegalitarianism now present in Hungary or Yugo- 
Slavia. These are systems which offer many of the in- 
centives that China is now advocating, but which, as 


we have seen, are only slightly more unequal in the 
urban sector than China is. Beijing’s current policies 
of raising prices paid to farmers, encouraging com- 
mercial crops with the highest comparative advantage, 
increasing investment in agriculture, and promoting 
rural industry may also help narrow the massive 
urban-rural gap in income level.?’ Thus, it is not in- 
conceivable that in years to come China may combine 
a constant or even increasing degree of overall equal- 
ity with increasing attention to performance-linked 
material rewards. Such a solution would be consonant 
with the wishes of much of the Chinese population, 
and this, after all, is the framework within which 
China’s accomplishments must ultimately be meas- 
ured. 


a 


21Reflecting themes in the media at the time, David M. Lampton 
reported in 1979 how new policies would exacerbate rural inequalities. 
See his “New ‘Revolution’ in China’s Social Policy.” A year later there 
was far more media emphasis on tax remissions, loans, and other 
measures to help the poorest villages. See ‘‘Helping Poor Rural 
Areas,’ Beijing Review, July 21, 1980, p. 5; Xinhua English, Apr. 22, 
1980, in FB/S-CHI/, Apr. 22, 1980, p. O/3. See also Radio Changchun, 
Nov. 11, 1979, in FBIS-CHI, Nov. 19, 1979, p. S/5. In the meantime, 
the urban-rural gap in per capita income appears to have narrowed 
somewhat, from 3.1 to 1 in 1977 to 2.8 in 1979—if one takes 
reported figures at face value and assumes 30 percent private income 
for peasants. 
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By Jonathan D. Pollack 


Chinese Global Strategy 
and Soviet Power 


mong the profusion of voices interpreting 


A have been more pointed, vigorous, and voluble 


than those emanating from the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC). By virtue of the seeming conviction and 
certitude of their opinions, not to mention their judi- 
cious and effective use of the Western media, officials 
in Beijing have become, and no doubt will remain, 
Significant participants in this growing international 
debate. 

Indeed, China’s leaders regard the process of 
Strategic assessment as critical to an understanding of 
contemporary world politics. They repeatedly stress 
that Beijing’s effort to form “the broadest possible in- 
ternational united front against hegemonism” cannot 
be seen as a measure of simple tactical expedience, 
but must instead be viewed from “‘a long-term 
Strategic perspective.” Party Vice-Chairman Deng 
Xiaoping and other decision-makers further assert that 
key policies—for example, the burgeoning relationship 
with the United States, China’s border war with Viet- 
nam in February and March 1979, and the broader 
effort to challenge the expansion of Soviet power— 
embody judgments about long-term strategic trends in 
both global and regional politics.' 

Somewhat surprisingly, however, what the Chinese 


Mr. Pollack is a Staff Member of the Social Science 
Department, The Rand Corporation (Santa 
Monica, CA). He is coeditor of and contributor to Mili- 
tary Power and Policy in Asian States, 1980, and au- 
thor of Security, Strategy, and the Logic of Chinese 
Foreign Policy, forthcoming. The opinions stated in 
this article are entirely the author’s own and should 
not be attributed to The Rand Corporation or any of its 
government sponsors. 
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Soviet political and military intentions, few 


call “the higher plane of global strategy” has received 
little systematic attention in Western scholarship. 
Careful scrutiny of Chinese strategic writings reveals a 
much more complex and differentiated range of opin- 
ion about Soviet power and policy than is generally at- 
tributed to the PRC. Not only have the interpretations 
underlying these writings shifted significantly; the im- 
mediate implications for China’s security vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union have been equally dynamic. 

China’s position and significance in the overall 
Strategic competition has been an especially fas- 
cinating issue. Throughout much of the 1970’s, 
Chinese strategists have disagreed with Western views 
that portray China as a pivotal factor in the global 
competition. At the same time, they have persistently 
taken issue with arguments that a Sino-Soviet war is 
imminent or even likely. 

Most Chinese writings and policy declarations have 
instead asserted that the Soviet Union views East Asia 
in general and China in particular as at best a sec- 
ondary target of attack. Zhou Enlai’s statement in Au- 
gust 1973 that the Soviet Union was only “making a 
feint to the East [China] while attacking in the West 
[Europe]’’ established an authoritative strategic 
benchmark that remains generally unchallenged to 
this day.? (More recently, to be sure, Chinese writings 
concede that some Soviet deployments in Asia are di- 


1See, for example, Deng’s extended interview with Earl Foell, “A 
Talk with China’s Most Powerful Man,” Christian Science Monitor 
(Boston, MA), Dec. 4, 1980, pp. B/1-3. 

?Zhou Enlai, Political Report to the 10th National Congress of the 
Communist Party of China, Aug. 24, 1973, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report—People’s Republic of China 
(Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), Aug. 31, 1973, p. B/8. This 
statement echoed an earlier statement on the subject by Party 
Chairman Mao Zedong. 
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A Soviet tank is hauled into Kabul in January 1980, during the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. 


rected against China, but they also contend that many 
of these forces remain primarily intended to threaten 
Japan and the United States.*) In addition, Chinese 
discussions of the doctrine of the “inevitability of war”’ 
refer almost exclusively to armed conflict not between 
the Soviet Union and China, but (as required by 
Leninist theory) between imperialist states or their sur- 
rogates, with China as peripheral or wholly uninvolved 
in any such conflagration.* 

However self-serving or deceptive such logic might 
appear, it is clearly deserving of closer attention. The 
dynamic quality of Chinese strategic assessment 
seems a particularly significant factor. As the most 
important official interpretation of PRC foreign policy 
has noted: 


3See, for example, Special Commentator, “The Military Strategy of 
the Soviet Union for World Domination,"’ Renmin Ribao 
(Beijing—hereafter RMAB), Jan. 11, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 15, 
1980, esp. pp. C/4-5. 

4See, for instance, Editorial Department of RMAB, ‘Chairman Mao's 
Theory of the Differentiation of the Three Worlds Is a Major 
Contribution to Marxism-Leninism,” Nov. 1, 1977, in Peking Review 
(Beijing), Nov. 4, 1977, pp. 10-41, esp. pp. 19-24. 


—Hans Paul-Lehtikuva/Photoreporters. 


Relations between countries or nations are based on 
relations between classes, and they are intercon- 
nected and extremely complicated. ... The situation 
with regard to this struggle is intricate and volatile 
..../nN waging the struggle in the international arena, 
the proletariat must unite with all those who can be 
united in light of what is imperative and feasible in 
different historical periods.... Therefore, we can 
never lay down any hard and fast formula for differ- 
entiating the world’s political forces.® 


In this essay, therefore, we shall briefly consider some 
of the underlying issues evident in Chinese strategic 
assessment, and how they have been transformed 
over the course of the 1970’s. We shall focus on the 
identification of basic assumptions and interpretations 
rather than on an extensive reconstruction of Chinese 
elite politics during these years. As we do so, however, 
the shifting frame of reference within which China's 
leaders have debated their foreign policy options 
should also emerge with greater clarity. 


Sibid., pp. 11-12. 
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Some General Propositions 


The essential questions raised in Chinese strategic 
assessment are few in number and simple in struc- 
ture. At the most basic level of abstraction, there are 
at least four recurring issues. Which are the key states 
in world politics, and what are their strengths and 
weaknesses in terms of political, institutional, military, 
and economic power? Is their power relative to other 
states (whether adversary, ally, or friend) ascendant, 
descendant, or generally stable? What is the likelihood 
of armed conflict involving one or more key states, 
which other states might it involve, on what scale, and 
in what locale(s) or region(s)? What is the scope of 
various states’ ambitions and interests, and how well 
matched are these to their power capabilities? 

The elementary strategic model implied by these 
questions is both unduly rationalized and (not- 
withstanding the Marxist-Leninist framework) very 
state-centered. What the questions permit, however, is 
an overall description of trends and power relations 
between states, the degree of flux in these trends, and 
(most important) an evaluation of China’s position— 
political, military, and geographic—relative to those 
other developments. The answers to these general 
questions, then, enable Chinese strategists to assess 
China’s incentives, opportunities, and imperatives in 
light of various objective and subjective circum- 
stances. 

Probing this final level of analysis from the outside, 
however, often proves difficult, and with good reason. 
First, many methodological problems complicate the 
undertaking. Published strategic assessments may 
simply offer a means to legitimize or rationalize policy 
decisions and choices already made at other levels. To 
this extent, any assertion that they represent genuine 
Strategic assessment on the part of Chinese officials 
must be somewhat tempered. Yet such documents 
offer a framework or set of guidelines for both the for- 
mulation and implementation of Chinese policy; they 
also help establish boundaries for intra-elite debate. 
However disputatious the political process from which 
these assessments emanate, therefore, on balance 
they offer a reasonable approximation of the collective 
judgment of Chinese decision-makers and strategic 
analysts. They thus have considerable value for ex- 
plaining and predicting the contours of both external 
and internal politics. 

Second, where China “‘fits” within the broad array of 
the world’s political, military, and economic forces is 
rarely if ever stated explicitly. Indeed, one is at times 
tempted to wonder whether China is regarded as an 


active participant at all in the ongoing strategic com- 
petition. To help account for this reticence on the part 
of Chinese strategists, we need to consider the re- 
lationship between the international situation as a 
whole and China’s internal political and economic 
dynamics. 


War, Peace, and Development 


In their most basic form, PRC views of global 
Strategy derive from a set of underlying judgments 
about the stability of the international system at any 
given time. Yet Chinese assessments of international 
relations do not appear in a political vacuum. Discus- 
sions of the international situation, especially judg- 
ments about the likelihood of war and the principal 
locale of political and military tensions, have long had 
direct relevance for the general framework of domestic 
policymaking.® The effect on overall choices in re-+ 
source allocation has been particularly significant. If 
armed conflict involving China seemed imminent or 
highly likely, then “preparedness against war” and 
higher levels of defense expenditure were judged 
necessary, and appropriate measures were in fact 
taken.’ If the threat of war involving China was judged 
more remote, however, then agricultural, industrial, 
and scientific development (the broad tasks of ‘‘eco- 
nomic construction”) could proceed less impeded by 
external threats, and reductions in Chinese defense 
procurement could be made. Thus, predictions of a 
more tranquil external environment have recurrently 
been used to restrict both the political and budgetary 
prerogatives of Chinese military commanders. 

Rather than discuss this issue in any detail, we will 
instead turn to some of the underlying strategic argu- 
ments employed by Chinese policymakers over the 
past decade, and briefly consider their ramifications 
for the allocation of power within China. Our principal 
focus will be on Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping, since 
both at various times exerted a singular influence on 
Chinese depictions of the international situation, and 
on the inferred or explicit relationship of China to 
global strategic trends. 

In the broadest of terms, Zhou and Deng argued 
that China was not in the forefront of the international 
strategic struggle. As if to underscore this view, both 


®See, in particular, Mao Zedong’s April 1956 speech, “On the Ten 
Major Relationships,” in Peking Review, Jan. 1, 1977, esp. pp. 12-14. 

7This view is borne out by US government estimates on trends in 
Chinese defense expenditure over the past decade and a half. See 
Central Intelligence Agency, National Foreign Assessment Center, 
Chinese Defense Spending, 1965-79, Washington, DC, July 1980. 
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pursued the development of external relations which 
would (1) reduce or eliminate any threat of a ‘‘two- 
front war” involving China with more than one major 
adversary; (2) counter any suggestion or indication 
that China represented the linchpin in the global 
strategic competition between the United States and 
the Soviet Union; (3) more generally deflect any politi- 
cal and military pressure against the PRC by seeking 
to prevent “encirclement” by the PRC’s adversaries; 
and (4) gain stable, diversified foreign-trade partners 
and sources of advanced technology for the PRC, 
thereby enabling China to make economic progress 
unburdened by any imminent threat of war. The fact 
that it took nearly all of the 1970’s to achieve a degree 
of closure on these issues is suggestive of the con- 
troversy which some of the questions provoked within 
the Chinese political leadership.® 

To advance such policies, however, required a de- 
piction of the international situation in which China 
was relatively insulated from the threat of war. In the 
face of major and at times disquieting shifts in the in- 


The late Zhou Enlai, then China’s Premier, addressing 
the 10th National Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party in August 1973. 


— Camera Press. 


ternational situation (not to mention in Chinese 
domestic affairs), Zhou and Deng on successive occa- 
sions had to interpret global and regional trends in a 
manner least disruptive to China’s politics and eco- 
nomics. 

This process has gone through a number of distinct 
phases. In the late 1960’s and early 1970's, Zhou and 
his allies challenged the view that relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union were charac- 
terized principally by “collusion” at China’s expense.® 
Zhou argued instead that relations between the rival 
“hegemonic powers” were marked by contention 
which was “absolute and protracted.’’ Moreover, the 
presumed battleground for this competition (and the 
principal prize coveted by both) was Europe, not 
China. At the same time, according to Zhou, the Third 
World increasingly served as the broader backdrop of 
US-Soviet rivalry, which would progressively dissipate 
the resources of both superpowers. As Zhou, echoing 
Mao, stated at the 10th Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) in 1973: 


Today, it is mainly the two nuclear superpowers—the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R.—that are contending for 
hegemony ... Strategically the key point of their con- 
tention is Europe. The West always wants to urge the 
Soviet revisionists eastward to divert the peril towards 
China, and it would be fine so long as all is quiet in the 
West. China is an attractive piece of meat coveted by 
all. But this piece of meat is very tough, and for years 
no one has been able to bite into it.... The U.S.- 
Soviet contention for hegemony is the cause of world 
intranquillity.... /t has met with strong resistance 
from the Third World and has caused resentment on 
the part of Japan and Western European countries . . . 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R. find the going tougher and 
tougher. '° 


These views epitomized the core judgments in 
Chinese strategic pronouncements of the early and 
mid-1970's. Zhou, having succeeded in engineering 
“necessary compromises between revolutionary coun- 
tries [China] and imperialist countries [the United 
States],”'' still had to argue (at least on a doctrinal 


8 For further discussion, see Jonathan D. Pollack, ‘China's 
Agonizing Reappraisal: Foreign and Security Policy in the 1970s,” in 
Herbert Ellison, Ed., The Sino-Soviet Conflict: The Seventies and 
Beyond, Seattle, WA, University of Washington Press, forthcoming. 

2On this issue generally, see Thomas M. Gottlieb, Chinese Foreign 
Policy Factionalism and the Origins of the Strategic Triangle, 
R-1902-NA, Santa Monica, CA, The Rand Corporation, November 
1977. 

10Zhou, Political Report, p. B/8. 

1 Ibid., p. B/10. 
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level) that Washington and Moscow represented co- 
equal threats to international peace and security. The 
centrality of Europe in superpower calculations be- 
came a virtual article of faith. China was depicted as 
largely tangential to this competition, and thus highly 
unlikely to become embroiled in the grand designs of 
others. 

The increasingly strident Chinese attacks on both 
superpowers during this period are further revealing of 
these key underlying arguments. While the term 
“superpower” (chaoji daguo) had obvious intellectual 
antecedents in the 1960’s, the term itself, with the ex- 
ception of a single reference in November 1965, did 
not appear in Chinese media until the summer of 
1970.'* Even then, a comprehensive exposition of the 
concept and its implications took some time to de- 
velop. The principal arguments were clear. Two pow- 
ers were locked in a prolonged competition for global 
dominance which might result in war. The United 
States had been progressively in decline since the Ko- 
rean war and was now “more and more beset with dif- 
ficulties at home and abroad.” The Soviet Union had 
“inherited the cause of the hegemonists in history,” 
but its effort was equally doomed to failure.’* Through 
unrelenting opposition to the superpowers’ policies of 
“hegemonism and war,” all nations and peoples sub- 
jected to ‘superpower exploitation, bullying, and con- 
trol” would presumably create problems for Washing- 
ton and Moscow far greater than any benefits 
“hegemonism and war” might yield. 

Thus, even if Chinese spokesmen described global 
politics in progressively less tranquil terms, both the 
short-term and long-term consequences for China 
were deemed positive. In the short run, superpower 
competition in more vital and vulnerable spheres of 
interest than Asia would provide China the interna- 
tional ‘‘breathing space” required to resurrect an 
economy and polity badly shattered by years of 
domestic turmoil. In the long run, both superpowers 
could be expected to fritter away their resources in an 
unceasing competition which neither could expect to 
win. For all the alacrity with which Zhou publicly at- 
tacked both the United States and the Soviet Union, it 
was only too obvious that China could benefit consid- 
erably from a world dominated by two antagonistic 


'? Editorial Departments of RMRB and Hongqi (Beijing), Refutation 
of the New Leaders of the CPSU on ‘United Action,’ Beijing, Foreign 
Languages Press, 1965, p. 11. For the earliest reference from the 
1970's of which | am aware, see “Heighten Our Vigilance, Defend the 
Motherland,” RMAB, Hongqi, and Jiefangjun Bao (Beijing) Joint 
Editorial, Aug. 1, 1970, in Peking Review, Aug. 7, 1970, p. 7. 

'SThe quotes are from Wu Qun, “Hegemony Cannot Decide Destiny 
of World History,’ Hongqi, October 1973, in Peking Review, Nov. 30, 
1973, pp. 4-6. 


superpowers. The seeming contradiction between 
China’s warnings of ‘“‘the danger of war visibly grow- 
ing” and the progressive reduction of PRC defense 
spending during the early and mid-1970’s (if consid- 
ered purely at the level of Chinese strategic assess- 
ment) was hence no contradiction at all: China was 
simply judged apart from the fray." 

Indeed, Zhou was the only Chinese decision-maker 
during this period who suggested that long-term 
peace—i.e., peace that would provide the interna- 
tional stability which China urgently required to fully 
reconstitute its political and economic structure— 
might be assured. While appropriately quoting Mao 
that “the danger of a new world war still exists,” Zhou 
at the 10th Party Congress virtually conceded the 
Khrushchevian thesis on the noninevitability of such a 
conflict: ‘‘It will be possible to prevent such a war, so 
long as the peoples, who are becoming more and 
more awakened, keep the orientation clearly in sight, 
heighten their vigilance, strengthen unity, and perse- 
vere in struggle.’ '® 

Thus, it is clear that efforts to alter the direction of 
China’s internal politics depended critically on de- 
picting the international situation in nonthreatening (if 
hardly benign) terms. If events beyond China’s bor- 
ders did not sustain Zhou’s underlying set of assump- 
tions, then the domestic agenda he sought to fashion 
would be correspondingly threatened. Zhou’s in- 
creasing physical infirmities occurred at a time both of 
challenges to his growing power within China and of 
developments abroad which called key premises of his . 
Strategic assessment into question. To consider these 
issues further, we need to examine the transforma- 
tions in Chinese views of Soviet strategy evident since 
the mid-1970’s. 


“The More Dangerous Superpower” 


If Zhou Enlai by late 1973 had seemingly suc- 
ceeded in establishing a highly authoritative approach 
to global strategy in order to justify domestic policy 
change, events before long threatened to overtake his 
formulation. The depiction of superpowers locked in 
ceaseless competition also recognized that their rela- 
tive power bases and the fervor of their ambition could 
(at least in theory) vary. In this context, the United 
States offered visible evidence of decline. As a lengthy 
end-of-the-year editorial in Renmin Ribao noted: 


'4For a highly provocative interpretation, see Lucian W. Pye, 
“Dilemmas for America in China's Military Modernization,” 
International Security (Cambridge, MA), Spring 1979, pp. 3-17. 

'SZhou, Political Report, p. B/10. 
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U.S. imperialism is finding the going tougher and 
tougher from year to year. It has been unable to sur- 
mount difficulties at home, and all its endeavors 
abroad have failed to turn the tide which shows all the 
characteristics of a decline. It has been compelled to 
withdraw its forces from Vietnam. 


By contrast, the Soviet Union seemed more potent 
and active: 


In this all-round striving for hegemony, Soviet revi- 
sionist social imperialism shows a greater momentum 
and extended its reach farther and wider than the U.S. 
.../t concentrates its greatest attention in Europe... 
it has also made reckless inroads in other parts of the 
world. In a word, it has committed penetration wher- 
ever there is a chance. /n some countries or regions, it 
arrived at the heels of the United States; in some 
others, it took the United States’ place as soon as the 
latter left; and in still some other areas which the 
United States has not been able to lay hands on, 
Soviet revisionist social-imperialism took the advan- 
tage to step in. 


To be sure, in overall terms the Soviet Union was 
judged “in a worse plight” than the United States, but 
this judgment pertained to its economic weakness, not 
its military power.'® Thus, to the extent that the United 
States could no longer be considered as potent and as 
committed a rival to the Soviet Union, the retrench- 
ment of US power evident at that time (especially in 
Asia) had negative as well as positive implications for 
China’s security. 

Deng Xiaoping was the first leader prepared to state 
Chinese concerns more explicitly, suggesting that one 
could not treat both superpowers as equivalent 
threats. Speaking to a visiting Japanese delegation in 
the summer of 1974, Deng argued that 


of the two superpowers, the Soviet Union is more 
dangerous than the United States.... The United 
States is not as dangerous as the Soviet Union up to a 
certain point. The United States is rather on the de- 
fensive in order to maintain its rights and interests 
throughout the world. On the contrary, the Soviet 
Union has gone into the offensive with a view to in- 
truding on U.S. vested rights.'’ 


But Deng’s views were not yet accepted as au- 
thoritative policy judgments. When Zhou gave his final 
speech at the Fourth National People’s Congress in 
January 1975, the United States and the Soviet Union 
(listed in that order) were deemed coequal threats to 


peace. Zhou, it is true, did not make even passing ref- 
erence to the possibility that the two superpowers 
might collude, if only momentarily; he remarked only 
that ‘‘their fierce contention is bound to lead to world 
war someday.” Yet, in contrast to his address to the 
CCP congress in 1973, he failed to note any possibility 
of preventing or even postponing such a conflict.'® 

As has often proven the case in Chinese strategic 
assessment, a major international event—in this case, 
the final collapse of the Saigon government in the late 
spring of 1975—crystallized and clarified these 
seeming variations in interpretation. A Renmin Ribao 
editorial on May 9, 1975, in commemoration of the 
30th anniversary of Hitler's defeat (and less than two 
weeks after the fall of Saigon) asserted that ‘the Soviet 
social imperialists ... are leaving no stone unturned 
in their efforts to replace the U.S. imperialists at a 
time when the latter are becoming increasingly vul- 
nerable and strategically passive.” '® Deng again was 
the first leader to state the implications of the Ameri- 
can withdrawal from Indochina. In separate audiences 
in June and July with President Ferdinand Marcos of 
the Philippines and Prime Minister Khukrit Pramoj of 
Thailand, he warned both leaders ‘‘to beware of the 
tiger coming from the back door while pushing out the 
wolf from the front door.” In the latter conversation, he 
further warned that “a superpower is trying to impose 
hegemony” in South Vietnam and that “a superpower 
may request the use of bases in South Vietnam.” 2° 

In mid-July, a Xinhua correspondent detailed in al- 
most alarmist tones the expansion of Soviet power not 
only in Europe but on a global scale. He concluded: 


U.S. imperialism, though it has long since been top- 
pled from its pinnacle ... is making desperate efforts 
to preserve its foothold. ... Soviet social-imperialism 
... has been doing everything it can to squeeze into 
and take over U.S. spheres of influence.... AS a 
breeding ground of a new world war, Soviet social- 
imperialism is far more dangerous. *' 


16 All the above quotes are from Zhung Zhiping, “The World 
Advances Amidst Great Disorder,’ RMAB, Dec. 31, 1973, p. 5, as 
excerpted in Survey of People’s Republic of China Press (Hong 
Kong—hereafter SPRCP), No. 5533, pp. 30-34. 

17Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo), Aug. 21, 1974, p. 2. 

18Zhou Enlai, Report on the Work of the Government, Jan. 13, 1975, 
in Peking Review, Jan. 24, 1975, p. 24. 

19"Commemorating 30th Anniversary of Victory Over German 
Fascism,’ RMRB Editorial, May 9, 1975, in Peking Review, May 16, 
1975, p. 8. 

20 Xinhua, June 7, 1975, in FB/S-CHI/, June 9, 1975, pp. A/9-10; The 
Nation (Bangkok), July 3, 1975, pp. 1, 8, in FB/S-CHI, July 3, 1975, 
pp. A/10-11. 

21"“The Brezhnev Clique Is Following Hitler's Beaten Track,'’ Peking 
Review, July 18, 1975, p. 6. 
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CCP Chairman Hua Guofeng with West German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt during Hua’s October 1979 
visit to the Federal Republic of Germany. 


—Regis Bossu/SYGMA. 


At the end of July, Deng’s metaphor of tiger and 
wolf was more extensively developed by “Ren Gu- 
ping,’ a writing group presumably linked to Deng and 
the most prominent name in Chinese strategic as- 
sessment. While many of Ren’s views purported to re- 
flect public and press opinion in Southeast Asia, they 
were clearly indicative of Chinese views which Deng 
(among others) wished to convey to Hanoi: 


Soviet social-imperialism, like a hungry tiger coming 
out from its lair in the mountains, poses an even 
greater danger to the states and peoples in Southeast 
Asia than decaying U.S. imperialism. That is why it is 
far more important to heighten vigilance against the 
Soviet Union ... [which is] trying its best to replace 
the United States as the overlord in Asia.?? 


Thus, over the course of 1975, Chinese analysts 
drew closer to asserting that Soviet actions were mov- 
ing beyond a Europe-centered orientation. By year’s 


22Ren Guping, “Repulse Wolf at the Gate, Guard Against Tiger at 
the Back Door,” RMAB, July 29, 1975, in Peking Review, Aug. 8, 
1975, pp. 11-12. 


end, Ren Guping, though still insisting that the core of 
Superpower contention was in Europe, saw this strug- 
gle as moving increasingly into the Third World—and 
the tiger as now at the front door rather than the 
rear.?° 

The convulsive events within China in 1976 no 
doubt contributed to a certain immobility in Chinese 
strategic debate for much of that year. Deng Xiao- 
ping’s momentary eclipse seemingly slowed the 
momentum which had been building in preceding 
months. In Deng’s absence there was no significant 
alteration in the formulas evident in 1975.%* Indeed, 
no leader felt sufficiently emboldened to depart sig- 
nificantly from previously established views until there 
was a degree of power consolidation in the aftermath 
of Mao’s death and the purge of the “gang of four.” 

In this brief period, military spokesmen had the best 
opportunity for freely conveying their views in national 
media since the disgrace and death of Lin Biao in the 
fall of 1971. They took full advantage of Mao’s talk of 
the ‘visibly growing danger of war’ to urge a more 
rapid course of military modernization and arms ac- 
quisition. The inevitability of a third world war made it 
imperative, they claimed, that China “race against 
time’’ to counter the Soviet Union, since the Soviet 
Union had yet to give up its “dreams of subjugating 
China.” 2° The increasing prominence of such views in 
the spring of 1977 threatened to directly challenge 
Zhou and Deng’s belief that, no matter how threaten- 


23Ren Guping, ‘The Factors for Revolution and War Are 
Increasing—A Look Back at the International Situation in 1975,” 
RMRB, Dec. 25, 1975, in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 29, 1975, pp. A/1-6. As 
early as March 1974, a signed article in Renmin Ribao had argued that 
the Soviet Union was casting a ‘‘covetous eye’ on the Strait of Malacca 
in order to link its Viadivostok-based Pacific Fleet forces with those 
deployed in the Indian Ocean. Should the strait be subject to Soviet 
control, the author maintained, Moscow could then link its Asian-based 
navy with its forces in the Mediterranean to achieve “hegemony in this 
vast expanse of water.’’ Xiang Dong, “Expansion by Soviet Revisionist 
Social-imperialism in Southeast Asia,’’ RMAB, Mar. 19, 1974, in 
FBIS-CHI, Mar. 20, 1974, pp. A/1-3. 

24 See, in particular, various articles by Ren Guping: “Where Does 
the Main Danger of a New World War Come From?” RMAB, Jan. 27, 
1976, in FBIS-CHI, Jan. 28, 1976, pp. A/5-8; “Peace Program or 
Means to Contend for Hegemony?’ RMAB, Mar. 10, 1976, in 
FBIS-CHI, Mar. 11, 1976, pp. A/1-3; ‘‘Resolutely Oppose Soviet 
Modern Revisionism,’ RMRB, Oct. 10, 1976, in FRIS-—CHI, Oct. 12, 
1976, pp. A/5-7; “Soviet Social Imperialism—The Third World’s Most 
Dangerous Enemy,” Peking Review, Oct. 29, 1976, pp. 27-29; and 
“Biggest Peace Swindler in Our Epoch,’ RMAB, Nov. 4, 1976, in 
FBIS-CHI, Nov. 8, 1976, pp. A/4-7. 

25For two of the more forceful presentations of their arguments, see 
“The Strategic Policy of Strengthening Defense Construction—On 
Studying Chairman Mao’s Dissertation on the Relationship Between 
Economic Construction and Defense Construction,’ Guangming Ribao 
(Beijing), Jan. 20, 1977, in FB/IS-CHI, Jan. 31, 1977, pp. E/1-5; and 
“A Great Call for Accelerating the Revolutionization and Modernization 
of Our Army,” Jiefangjun Bao Editorial, June 5, 1977, in FB/S-CHI, 
June 6, 1977, esp. pp. E/7-9. 
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ing Soviet actions, other states (especially in the West) 
were subject to much more immediate pressure and 
challenge. 

The seeming dominance (or at least the greater 
visibility) of the advocates of ‘“‘defense first’’ did not 
last long. During July and August 1977, advocates of 
“development first” regained the ascendancy in this 
debate, a position they have successfully maintained 
ever since. The coincidence of this development with 
Deng Xiaoping’s political resurrection immediately be- 
fore the 11th Party Congress in early August hardly 
seems fortuitous. Indeed, it was at this precise time 
(in Hua Guofeng’s political report to the congress) that 
the possibility of delaying or otherwise impeding the 
outbreak of the inevitable world war was raised for the 
first time since Zhou’s passing reference at the 10th 
Congress: 


So long as the people of all countries heighten their 
vigilance, close their ranks, get prepared and wage 
unrelenting struggles, they may be able to put off the 
outbreak of war, or will find themselves in a favorable 
position when war does break out.?® 


Even if (as Hua also asserted) the USSR was still 
“bent on subjugating our country,” the appropriate 
strategy was to emphasize China’s long-term scien- 
tific, industrial, and technological development, not an 
‘abrupt (and by implication illusory) “quick fix’’ to 
compete with the Soviet Union.?” In a word, China 
needed to buy time rather than race against It. 

To buy time, however, required far greater efforts to 
form a coalition of forces to counter Soviet power. 
China’s determined measures and considerable suc- 
cesses in this realm will not be directly discussed in 
this essay.2® We will, however, examine how major 
Chinese reassessments of Soviet strategy have con- 
tributed to the building of a united anti-Soviet front, 
especially since such reassessments are highly re- 
vealing of the underlying premises guiding Chinese 
foreign policy as the 1980’s begin. 


Building the United Front 


Since the summer of 1977, those responsible for 
Chinese strategic assessment have made far-reaching 
changes in their basic interpretations of global politics. 


26 Hua Guofeng, Political Report to the 11th National Congress of the 
Communist Party of China, Aug. 12, 1977, in The Eleventh National 
Congress of the Communist Party of China, Beijing, Foreign 
Languages Press, 1977, p. 41. 

27 lbid., pp. 53-54. 


First, strategic imperatives—in particular what 
Chinese analysts have viewed as the largely unchal- 
lenged expansion of Soviet power—have justified 
major measures by which the PRC has attempted to 
draw all the “forces opposing hegemonism” (including 
both the United States and China) into much closer, if 
informal, working arrangements. Second, Chinese ob- 
servers have been compelled to rethink (or at least re- 
State) certain long-dominant assumptions about the 
focus of Soviet competition with the West and about 
the most appropriate means of combating Soviet 
power. Third, and perhaps most important, a far more 
discriminating framework for analyzing Soviet political 
and military strategy has gradually emerged in China, 
a framework that provides a continuing context within 
which Chinese policy calculations and choices over 
the next decade can be interpreted. While consid- 
erations of space do not permit extensive discussion 
of these issues here, we can indicate several key 
realms in which reappraisal has been most evident. 

In retrospect, no document is more revealing of 
Chinese strategic reassessment than the November 1, 
1977, issue of Renmin Ribao, devoted exclusively to 
Mao’s ‘theory of the three worlds.”?° This rich and 
complex essay, in focusing attention on “the overall 
Situation in the international class struggle in different 
periods instead of following any hard and fast for- 
mula,” clearly conveyed the extraordinarily dynamic 
quality of Chinese strategic thinking. Yet the authors’ 
judgments were remarkably unequivocal, and marked 
the further triumph of Deng Xiaoping’s views: 


Of the two imperialist superpowers, the Soviet Union is 
the more ferocious, the more reckless, the more 
treacherous, and the most dangerous source of world 
war.... All [US imperialism] can do at present is to 
Strive to protect its vested interests and go over to the 
defensive in its overall strategy. ... The Soviet Union 
has decided to employ an offensive strategy to en- 
croach on the sovereignty of all other countries and 
weaken and supplant U.S. influence in all parts of the 
WOR ats 

The people of China and the people of the rest of 


28For my views on these issues and their consequences, see 
Jonathan D. Pollack, “The Implications of Sino-American 
Normalization,” /nternational Security, Spring 1979, pp. 37-57; and 
idem, “Sino-Soviet Relations in Strategic Perspective,” in Dcuglas 
Stewart and William Tow, Eds., China, the Soviet Union, and the West: 
Strategic and Political Dimensions for the 1980s, Boulder, CO, 
Westview Press, forthcoming. 

29 According to this theory, the countries of the world are divided into 
three categories: the United States and the Soviet Union form the first 
world; Japan, Europe, and Canada, the second world; and the 
developing countries (including China) the third world. 
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the world firmly demand peace and oppose a new 
world war. Faced with the gigantic task of speeding up 
our socialist construction ... we in China urgently 
need a long period of peace.... /t is not only the 
common wish of the people of the world to put off the 
outbreak of war by stepping up the struggle against 
hegemonism and spiking the war plans of the Soviet 
Union and the United States, but it is also practical 
and possible to do so. World war, though inevitable, 
can be postponed. *° 


However, conditions no longer allowed for ‘“undis- 
criminatingly put[ting] the two superpowers on a par 


30 This citation is from ‘Chairman Mao’s Theory. . . 
and 35. 


» Pp. 22-23, 33, 


Forces of the Hanoi-backed United Front for the Na- 
tional Salvation of Kampuchea enter Phnom Penh on 
January 7, 1979, after ousting the regime of Pol Pot, 
which China had backed. 


—MTI/SYGMA. 


and fail[ing] to single out the Soviet Union as the more 
dangerous instigator of world war.” On this basis, all 
issues had to be subordinated to the larger task of in- 
terpreting the “grand design” of Soviet strategy and 
finding the most appropriate means of defeating it. 

At about the same time, Chinese writers began to 
concede that Soviet actions had implications closer to 
home than they had previously been willing to admit. 
Soviet pressure against vulnerable locations in Asia 
and Africa was interpreted as “‘striv[ing] to create a 
Situation [to] outflank Europe from the north and the 
south”; it was asserted that such actions reflected the 
more realistic opportunities for the expansion of Soviet 
power.*' According to the Chinese, less direct but ul- 
timately more compelling means of subjugating the 
West would focus on the supply lines to Europe, con- 
trol of which would ‘“‘put a stranglehold on Western 
Europe.” So construed, Soviet involvement in Angola, 
Zaire, and the Horn of Africa could still be treated as 
“peripheral wars” in the larger Soviet-American com- 
petition “for hegemony over Europe and the world as a 
whole.” 9? 

With the dramatic escalation of Sino-Vietnamese 
tensions in the spring of 1978, however, Chinese 
Strategists no longer sought to separate their analysis 
of developments in East Asia from discussions of 
global strategy. After several months of treating the 
conflict largely as a localized dispute between Hanoi 
and Beijing, Chinese analysts in mid-June dramati- 
cally altered their orientation. “It is now very clear,” 
the Renmin Ribao Commentator declared on June 17, 
“that the Soviet leadership is the main backer and in- 
stigator of the anti-China and anti-Chinese campaign 
in Vietnam.” Soviet motivations, the author further as- 
serted, had to be “‘seen in the international context”: 


At present, Moscow is stepping up its strategic dispo- 
sitions along the arc from Africa through West Asia to 
Southeast Asia... to gain a hold over the Pacific and 
have an edge on the United States in their contention 
for hegemony... . It is anxiously seeking a base it can 
count on in Southeast Asia.... The Kremlin has 
spared no efforts to bind independent Vietnam to its 
chariot for global expansion.** 


By August 1, the Hongqi Commentator saw trends 
in even more ominous terms. Soviet actions in the re- 


31 Speech by Foreign Minister Huang Hua to the UN General 
Assembly, Sept. 29, 1977, in Peking Review, Oct. 7, 1977, p. 35. 

32Zhu Yu, ‘‘From Angola to the Horn of Africa,’’ Hongqi, April 1978, 
in Peking Review, Apr. 21, 1978, p. 9. 

33 Commentator, ‘Who Is the Instigator?’’ RMAB, June 17, 1978, in 
Peking Review, June 23, 1978, pp. 24, 26. 
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“warship ... in the guise” of a fishing boat (background). In the foreground is a Japanese fishing boat. 


gion were merely the latest steps in a long-term Soviet 
effort “to dominate Southeast Asia and Asia,” which 
included “cast[ing] a covetous eye on the military 
bases in Vietnam.” Such designs required that the 
Soviet Union “viciously malign China to pave the way 
for its expansion.”” But Moscow now had considerable 
help from Vietnam, for the first time identified by 
Chinese analysts as an exponent of ‘regional 
hegemony.” All such activity was one component of 
Moscow’s “global strategic plan ... to outflank and 
encircle Europe and isolate the United States” by 
gaining control of various strategic materials, loca- 
tions, and routes. Moreover, it involved a Soviet effort 
“to encircle China.’ 4 

With each successive interpretation of Soviet ac- 
tions in the Third World, the Chinese buttressed their 
case for “an overall [Soviet] strategic design ... to 
outflank Western Europe.” After years of insistence 
that the Soviet Union was resolutely seeking military 
superiority in Europe as its primary strategic objective, 
a very different argument now appeared: 


The confrontation of the two blocs in Europe itself 
makes it difficult for the Kremlin to press on there. 
That is why it attempts to break through the weak link 
in the chain of the West's strategy outside Europe and 
clean up the southern flank for a push towards 
Europe.** 


On October 1, the ubiquitous Honggi Commentator of- 


— Camera Press. 


fered an extended analysis of the Soviet Union’s use of 
Cuban mercenaries in Africa and of “new agents pat- 
terned after Cuba” in Asia. While the article was nota- 
ble for its exceptional detail, it was far more significant 
for several of its conclusions: 


For the sake of preparing for the new world war, the 
Soviet Union is presently scrambling around for 
peripheral areas. It uses every means to scramble for 
Strategic bases, passages, and materials in the areas 
of the Middle East, Africa, and even in Asia. ... The 
intensification of the Soviet expansionist offensive has 
accelerated the danger of a new world war. The urgent 
task for people of various countries is to unite with all 
forces against hegemonism, foil the Soviet offensive, 
sabotage the Soviet strategic arrangements and strive 
to postpone the outbreak of a world war... . The in- 
ternational united front against hegemonism ... is 
consolidating and expanding. The one who is plotting 
encirclement is now being encircled by the people of 
the world.%® 


34Commentator, ‘The Soviet Strategic Intention as Viewed From the 
Vietnamese Authorities’ Anti-China Activities,’ Hongqi, August 1978, 
in FBIS-CHI, Aug. 1, 1978, pp. A/11-15. 

35A New Move in the Kremlin's Global Strategy,’ Renmin Ribao 
Editorial, Sept. 19, 1978, in Peking Review, Sept. 29, 1978, p. 13. 

36 Commentator, “The Cuban Mercenary Troops Are a Product of the 
Policy Adopted by Soviet Social Imperialism,’ Hongqi, October 1978, 
in FBIS-CHI, Oct. 25, 1978, pp. A/4-5. 
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Thus, with no particular fanfare, the need to combat 
the ‘“hegemonism” of the “less dangerous super- 
power” had been removed from the tasks of the global 
united front. 

At year’s end, the Renmin Ribao Commentator 
sought to take stock of the extraordinary changes in 
the international situation and in PRC strategic views. 
Rather than viewing Asia as peripheral to Soviet 
strategic designs, the author argued that develop- 
ments in the region were now at the forefront of the 
global struggle. Vietnam’s invasion of Kampuchea was 
not an isolated act; rather, it was “supported and in- 
Stigated by Soviet social-imperialism” and was thus 
“an important part of the ‘global strategy’ employed by 


Moscow.” Victory in Indochina would enable the 


Soviet Union to complete “an arc of strategic encir- 
clement” across Asia. Such Soviet moves reflected the 
fact that in Europe, ‘‘the two sides are essentially at a 
stalemate.” By this alternative approach, the Soviet 
Union could 


edge the United States out of Asia. It would be disas- 
trous to Southeast Asia and would also put the United 
States and Japan at a distinct disadvantage in the 
Pacific and pose a serious menace to Western Europe. 


True to past form, however, the article regarded any 
Soviet effort to encircle China as a decidedly lesser 
goal: 


ts [the USSR’s] more important objective is to enlarge 
its sphere of influence and push out the influence of 
its arch rival, the United States, from Asia and 
threaten the peace and security of Japan and other 
Asian nations... . It is short sighted and dangerous to 
overlook this.%’ 


Such reasoning, of course, enabled China to justify 
its subsequent military actions against Vietnam not as 
part of a regional settling of scores, but as a necessary 
and indeed essential requirement of global strategy.%® 
But China again sought to depict itself as a bystander, 
if a very interested bystander, in the global struggle. 
The Chinese approach to reconciling the two 
positions—Beijing’s obvious activism in the region 
(military against Vietnam but visibly and even stri- 
dently political in all other areas) and its attempt to 
depict itself as a bystander—becomes clearer from an 


37Commentator, “The Social Imperialist Strategy in Asia,” RMAB, 
Dec. 30, 1978, in Beijing Review, Jan. 19, 1979, pp. 13-16. 

38 See, for example, Deng Xiaoping’s interview in Yomiuri Shimbun 
(Tokyo), Mar. 30, 1980; see also Observer, ‘‘Crucial Choice,’ RMRAB, 
June 19, 1980, in Beijing Review, June 30, 1980, p. 9. 


China’s Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping meets with US 
President Jimmy Carter during Deng’s January 1979 
visit to the United States. 


—James A. Parcell/The Washington Post. 


examination of PRC perspectives on Soviet power in 
the 1980's. 


Soviet Power in the 1980's 


With the onset of the new decade, PRC commen- 
taries and policy pronouncements have dwelt in- 
creasingly on the urgent need to “combat and frus- 
trate” the further expansion of Soviet power. Indeed, 
in early 1980, the Renmin Ribao Commentator 
(echoing earlier remarks by Deng Xiaoping) declared 
that ‘opposing hegemonism and defending world 
peace” would serve as China’s paramount policy ob- 
jective in the 1980’s.%° A fuller understanding of 
Chinese assessments of Soviet global strategy there- 
fore assumes vital significance in any judgments 


39 Commentator, ‘The 1980s—Full of Promise,’’ RMAB, Feb. 5, 
1980, in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 6, 1980, p. L/8. 
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about Chinese foreign policy in the coming decade. 

Notwithstanding the importance of this question for 
analyzing PRC policy choices, many of the assump- 
tions underlying Chinese perspectives on Soviet 
Strategy remain insufficiently explicit. For example, 
selected Chinese writings refer to the ‘laws governing 
imperialism” possessing their own “‘strategic logic”; on 
the other hand, these discussions recognize that the 
actual exercise of power by different states is centrally 
affected by a range of objective and subjective factors. 
As Minister of Defense Xu Xianggian has noted: 
“When we say that a new world war is inevitable, we 
are talking about an objective law and a tendency. We 
do not mean that a war is imminent.’ Each super- 
power, Xu further contends, has “its own weaknesses 
and difficulties”; hence, in the absence of strength 
commensurate with its ambitions, any state is likely to 
be constrained from acting aggressively.*° Thus, any 
decision to go to war is centrally affected by the con- 
stellation of forces arrayed in opposition to that action. 

Despite the ambiguity in Chinese writings, it is 
nevertheless possible to discern some consistent 
themes. While the Chinese assert that the Soviet 
Union seeks ‘global hegemony,” they express a 
parallel conviction that ‘‘the war schemes of the 
hegemonists can be frustrated.” According to the 
Chinese, the Soviet Union will feel constrained from 
acting aggressively if it feels that the “forces opposing 
hegemony” pose too great a challenge. Thus, the 
seeming pessimism inherent in numerous Chinese as- 
sessments can be counterbalanced by more optimistic 
projections, often within the same document. In late 
1978, for example, as Soviet actions (according to 
most Chinese assessments) were assuming a much 
more threatening form, the Hongqi Commentator ex- 
pressed confidence that the struggle against the USSR 
was “reaching an unprecedented level. Soviet social 
imperialism is being placed in an increasingly isolated 
position.”” The USSR, rather than marching inexorably 
toward global conquest, found itself increasingly be- 
seiged and beleaguered on numerous fronts. Under 
such circumstances, the author concluded, the pros- 
pects for ‘‘delay[ing] the outbreak of a world war and 
safeguard[ing] world peace” could only improve, with 
consequent advantages to China’s need for a peaceful 
international environment within which to modernize 
successfully.*' 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————_— kerr — — — — 


*°Xu Xiangqian, “Heighten Our Vigilance and Get Prepared to Fight 
a War,” Hongqi, August 1978, in Peking Review, Aug. 11, 1978, 
pp. 7-8. 

*1 Commentator, ‘The Plotter of a Siege Is Being Besieged,” 
Hongqi, November 1978, in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 29, 1978, pp. A/9-13. 


At various times, to be sure, discrepant interpreta- 
tions have appeared in the Chinese press—which 
Suggests that uncertainty or debate continues within 
the Chinese leadership. In November 1979, for exam- 
ple, the Hongqi Commentator argued in a maior arti- 
cle that the international situation had “become more 
tense, with factors involving the danger of war in- 
creasing.” Concerns that the USSR would reach the 
Zenith of its military power in the early 1980's prom- 
ised to make those years especially critical ones. At 
the same time, the author maintained, the “forces op- 
posing war” were also ‘‘on the increase,” thereby 
creating the possibility of ‘deferring the oubreak of 
war and gaining a longer period of peace.” As he fur- 
ther argued: 


The possibility of putting off the outbreak of war still 
lies in the weakness of the hegemonists ... who still 
do not have an ability equal to their ambition... . The 
Soviet hegemonists are very ambitious and attempt to 
dominate the world, but they are plagued by economic 
ills and their development is very slow.... In short, 
their strategic deployments for starting a war have not 
been completed and difficulties are increasing. *? 


On such a basis, Commentator concluded, one might 
even look forward to normal state-to-state relations 
with the Soviet Union.‘ 

A month later, however, the same author spoke far 
more harshly about Soviet behavior, asserting that tac- 
tical ploys by Moscow in the name of ‘‘anti- 
hegemonism” were confusing the world’s people. Re- 
ferring further to the “‘set principles and policies of the 
ruling clique of the Soviet Union” (language not found 
in the earlier Hongqi analysis), the author was con- 
sistently negative on the prospects for altering Soviet 
behavior: 


This clique has gone wild for a long time and has been 
going swiftly down the road of hegemonism. It is... 
impossible to suddenly grind to a halt or make any 
abrupt about face.** 


The most telling indication of possible differences in 
Chinese views has been the varied assessments of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and its strategic conse- 
quences. Since the first indications of a possible inva- 


42 Commentator, ‘‘The Current Danger of War and the Defense of 
World Peace,” Hongqgi, November 1979, in FB/IS-CHI, Nov. 27, 1979, 
pp. A/1-7. 

43 \bid., p. A/7. 

44Commentator, ‘On the Soviet Hegemonists’ ‘Anti-hegemonism,’”’ 
Hongqi, December 1979, in FB/IS-CHI, Dec. 14, 1979, pp. C/1-4. 
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sion, some Chinese analysts have interpreted Soviet 
threats and actions as a component of a larger 
strategic design to acquire warm-water ports on the 
Indian Ocean and gain control of Persian Gulf oil. 
Other authors, however, have depicted Soviet moves 
as a sign of weakness, bankruptcy, and desperation. 
While the Vietnam analogy is in critical respects inap- 
propriate and overly facile, certain Chinese analysts 
from the first raised precisely this parallel. The initial 
Renmin Ribao editorial reaction to the invasion, for in- 
stance, asserted: 


The turbulent situation in Afghanistan has compelled 
Moscow to effect a ‘military takeover” in a bid to put 
the country under its direct control. Consequently, 
Moscow has landed itself inextricably in a quagmire, 
just as the United States did in Vietnam years ago.*® 


Such divergent strains in interpretation were a re- 
curring element in Chinese assessments of the Soviet 
invasion throughout 1980.*® At year’s end, the two 
principal views were amply reflected in a major Ren- 
min Ribao commentary published under the seldom 
employed, but highly authoritative, by-line “Observer.” 
According to the author, the invasion had revealed 
“the wild and dangerous nature of Soviet hegemon- 
ism,” with Moscow having every intention of perma- 
nently occupying Afghanistan and then attacking 
Pakistan artd Iran. In an oblique criticism of West 
European views, Observer asserted that Soviet actions 
Should not be seen “as a local and individual move to 
consolidate the control of Afghanistan”: 


Volumes of facts prove that the Soviet Union’s ulti- 
mate aim is certainly not the long-term domination 
and occupation of Afghanistan; the Soviet Union 
wants to turn Strategically important Afghanistan into 
the forward base for its southward advance to the /n- 
dian Ocean. 


Yet, in further assessing Soviet actions, Observer also 
offered directly contradictory judgments: 


The development of the Afghan situation has also re- 
vealed the weakness of the Soviet Union... it has 


45"'New Soviet Move to Escalate Expansion,’ RMAB, Dec. 31, 1979, 
in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 2, 1980, p. C/3. 

46For examples, see Observer, “An Alarm Has Been Sounded,” 
RMRB, Jan. 15, 1980, in FBIS-CHI, Jan. 16, 1980, pp. C/1-3; 
Sima Da, “'‘Limited’ and ‘Unlimited,’ RMAB, Apr. 12, 1980, in 
FBIS-CHI, Apr. 25, 1980, pp. C/3-4; Commentator, “The Aim Remains 
Unchanged Despite All Apparent Changes,’ RMAB, June 25, 1980, in 
FBIS-CHI, June 26, 1980, pp. C/1-2; and Sima Da, “The Afghan 
Trap,’ RMRB, Aug. 9, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Aug. 11, 1980, pp. C/2-3. 


been unable to stamp out the Afghan people’s resis- 
tance, while itself suffering over 10,000 casualties. 
Today, the Soviet army can only control the cities, 
military bases, and key lines of communica- 
tion... . The heroic resistance and victories of the Af- 
ghan people have exploded the myth of the invincibil- 
ity of Soviet hegemonism. This proves that the Soviet 
Union, though a colossus armed to the teeth, can be 
defeated. ..so long as they [the victims of aggres- 
sion] dare to fight. . . to the end. 


By this logic, therefore, Observer saw a genuine pros- 
pect for containing Soviet expansion and upsetting its 
“global dispositions.” Such steadfast resistance was 
“the sole correct way to preserve world peace and 
delay and eventually avert world war.’’*’ 

To be sure, some of these divergent views are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. No matter how one in- 
terprets them, however, the prevailing Chinese 
strategy is based on all states’ being patient and un- 
yielding on matters which should permit no com- 
promise. Thus, according to the Chinese, any at- 
tempts at legitimizing the presence of Soviet-backed 
forces either in Kampuchea or Afghanistan must be 
resisted. In mid-June, the Renmin Ribao Observer 
had conveyed these arguments in exceptionally 
explicit terms: 


Waging resolute struggle means that the Soviet 
Union’s moves for global strategy to dominate the 
world will meet with resistance and be frustrated. All 
peace-loving countries in the world should unite and 
wage a tit-for-tat struggle against the Soviet and Viet- 
namese aggressors..../n this way...the Soviet 
Union and Vietnam would inevitably be burdened by 
an ever increasing drain on their manpower and ma- 
terial and financial resources and be bogged down in 
Afghanistan and Kampuchea. This will make it possi- 
ble to upset or even disrupt the global strategic plan of 
the Soviet Union, to delay and check the process of 
Soviet war deployment and to put off the outbreak of 
war while gaining precious time for the peace-loving 
countries and peoples.*® 


47 All the above quotes are drawn from Observer, ‘What the First 
Anniversary of the Afghan Incident Explains,’’ RMAB, Dec. 26, 1980, 
in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 29, 1980, pp. C/1-2. The following day, a second 
Observer article drew comparable conclusions about events in 
Indochina: “It ls Necessary to View the Kampuchea Issue in Light of 
the Overall Strategic Situation— Commenting on the Second 
Anniversary of the Kampuchean Incident,’’ RMAB, Dec. 27, 1980, in 
FBIS-CHI, Dec. 29, 1980, pp. E/1-3. 

48 Observer, “Crucial Choice,’ RMRB, June 19, 1980, in Beijing 
Review, June 30, 1980, pp. 8-9. 
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rete Brag creer Wciciclidtnite caoner cctinainofdhe Sener the long-term PRC approach % the Soviet 
challenge seems closely akin to what B.H. Liddell Hart 
termed the ‘‘conservative approach” to grand 
strategy—to convince one’s adversary that ultimately 
“the game is not worth the candle.’*° Chinese insis- 
tence on ‘‘frustrating the war schemes of the 
hegemonists” does not presuppose a frontal military 
confrontation with the Soviet Union. Rather, the far- 
flung efforts of Soviet power in various regions of in- 
stability provide ample opportunities for states in a 
given region to make life difficult for Moscow or its 
surrogate forces. Underlying Chinese assessments of 
global strategy, therefore, is an irreducible element of 
optimism: the capabilities of a “hegemonic power” 
can never equal its presumed ambitions. 

The implications of such views for China’s own se- 
curity are only too obvious. By mobilizing disparate re- 
gional forces to combat and frustrate Soviet power, the 
PRC fosters the creation of an informal security coali- 
tion whose aggregate capabilities pose a major chal- 
lenge to the untrammeled exercise of Soviet power. 
Preoccupying the Soviet Union on as many fronts as is 
possible shields China from undue political or military 
pressure. Not surprisingly, the imbalance of forces 
along the Sino-Soviet border—considered by many 
the central anxiety of Chinese security planning—is 
rarely if ever mentioned in PRC strategic assessments. 
Unlike Afghanistan or Indochina, the border is por- 
trayed as a peripheral (or at least relatively stable and 
hence predictable) factor in overall Soviet strategy. 
Thus, obvious advantages accrue to China by depict- 
ing the USSR as a far more active and greater threat 
to other states and on other fronts. Such a situation 
gains China time and enables it to assume a more de- 
tached, if hardly disinterested, posture in the overall 
strategic competition, with consequent advantages for 
the long-term strengthening of China’s economic 
power. 

The coalescence of an anti-Soviet security coalition 
has been highly encouraging to the PRC. Indeed, in 
late November 1980, CCP General Secretary Hu 
Yaobang came closer to declaring the noninevitability 
of world war than had any Chinese decision-maker 
since Zhou Enlai at the 10th Party Congress: 


it is our view that if only all peace-loving countries and 
peoples unite and take firm steps to curb the 
hegemonists’ aggression and expansion, it is possible 
to postpone or even prevent the outbreak of a great 
war.°° 


Eight days later, Foreign Minister Huang Hua further 
elaborated on Hu’s remarks: 
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Union's military capability and adventurism. Likewise, 
we should see its weaknesses and difficulties. The 
Soviet Union’s southward thrust can be frustrated and 
war can be postponed or prevented.°*' 


This long-term optimism (of an admittedly still 
guarded sort) reflects a carefully considered view of 
Soviet strategy which neither overstates Moscow’s 
capacities nor understates its long-term staying 
power. Such thinking is increasingly evident in 
Chinese writings. It was most apparent in a remarka- 
bly comprehensive assessment of Soviet military 
power and strategy published in Renmin Ribao in 
January 1980.6? While the author revealed in 
painstaking analytical and descriptive detail the pres- 
ent state of Chinese knowledge on the USSR’s pro- 
digious military effort, he also recognized the consid- 
erable (and potentially growing) constraints on the use 
of force by the Soviet Union. The existence of multiple 
and widely dispersed fronts, declining economic 
growth, and tensions between nationalities, when 
combined with the “daily growing resistance” among 
various ‘‘anti- hegemonic” forces, he declared, had 
placed the USSR “in a more disadvantageous posi- 
tion.”” Thus, the prospects for frustrating Soviet 
strategy seemed promising, if not altogether certain. 

Indeed, a test case for determining the validity of | 
these precepts already exists, for events in Poland 
since the summer of 1980 have raised the obvious 
possibility of Soviet intervention there. And the pre- 
vailing Chinese attitude regarding Soviet hegemonic 
practices would seemingly apply with greatest force to 
developments in Eastern Europe. 

Throughout the summer and fall of 1980, Chinese 
interpretations of developments in Poland were de- 
cidedly low-key and equivocal. In early September, a 
Xinhua dispatch posed the issues for the Soviet Union 
in remarkably frank terms: 


We should make a sober estimate of the S 


The Soviet Union... took a very cautious attitude at 
the beginning, imposing a news blackout on the 
strikes and keeping quiet for over 50 days. /t voiced 
intimidating warnings only after the situation. . . con- 
tinued to spread and... there appeared the possible 


49B.H. Liddell Hart, Strategy, New York, NY, Praeger, 1954, 
Chap. XXII. 

5°Hu made this statement at the conclusion of the visit of Spanish 
Communist Party Secretary-General Santiago Carrillo. Xinhua, 

Nov. 25, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 26, 1980, p. G/2. 

51 Huang made these remarks in a conversation with Japanese 
Foreign Minister Masayoshi Ito. Xinhua, Dec. 3, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, 
Dec. 4, 1980, p. D/1. 

52"‘The Military Strategy of the Soviet Union... , 


" pp. C/1-6. 
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danger of the Polish situation “going out of bounds.” 
This precisely reflected the embarrassment facing the 
Soviet Union. At the moment it has not yet freed itself 
from the international difficulty in which it had landed 
itself after Afghanistan and could not afford another 
stormy international reaction such as occurred after 
the “Czechoslovakia invasion”... . Judging from Mos- 
cow’s past behavior, it could have made another ad- 
venturous move at this critical moment, yet it had to 
be very cautious before making such a move.*°° 


An article in Renmin Ribao in November observed 
that Soviet views of the evolving situation are ‘causing 
concern in world public opinion.” Various Soviet troop 
movements and Soviet references to ‘‘anti-socialist 
elements” were also noted. But the conclusion was 
appropriately inconclusive: ‘People cannot help but 
keep close watch on this.’’** 

With the subsequent escalation of tensions in Po- 
land, however, Chinese commentaries adopted a 
harsher and more worried tone. On December 6, for 
example, a Xinhua commentator warned that “the 
shadow of outside armed intervention looms large.” 
Noting ‘the habitual practice of the Soviet hegemon- 
ists to resort to the threat of arms or naked military 
intervention at times when developments... run 
counter to the will of the Kremlin,” the author argued 
that as a sovereign state, Poland had the right to de- 
termine its own affairs. While implicitly conceding that 
the Polish trade union movement diminished the 
dominance and authority of the Communist party, the 
article’s key judgments still concerned the interna- 
tional context and consequences of a possible Soviet 
intervention: 


Warsaw in 1980 is not Prague in 1968. The Polish 
people have the right to decide their own destiny, the 
firm will to preserve their national interests, and the 
ability to settle their problems by themselves.*° 


Moreover, Soviet decisions with regard to Poland 
have potentially very significant implications in the 
context of overall Chinese strategic debate. In contrast 
with the previous article, an additional Chinese com- 
mentary posed the issue of a Soviet intervention in 
terms of the increasing demands on Soviet capabilities 


53 Xinhua, Sept. 4, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 10, 1980, p. H/1. 

54Fang Xuen, ‘Eye Catching Situation in Poland,” RMAB, Nov. 12, 
1980, p. H/2. 

55“‘Be on Guard Against Possible Soviet Armed Intervention in 
Poland,” Xinhua commentary, Dec. 6, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 9, 
1980, p. H/2. 


along multiple fronts. Although granting that Moscow 
was “preparing pretexts for eventual intervention,” the 
author noted that: 


Of course, the Soviets are not without difficulty when it 
comes to mounting an invasion of Poland. The Af- 
ghanistan burden is heavy enough as it is. They would 
be compelled to think twice before they undertake 
another and even more staggering burden.... Then 
there is the overwhelming universal condemnation 
which Moscow must consider if it has not lost all rea- 
son.*® 


By mid-December, the Hongqi Commentator dis- 
cussed the Polish situation far more explicitly in terms 
of Soviet global strategy. While again alluding to 
events in Poland as ‘‘an internal affair,” the author 
reminded the journal’s readers that the Soviet Union 
had increasingly assumed ‘‘the role of international 
gendarme on the world political stage.” Commentator 
then drew specific parallels to earlier American be- 
havior. The United States, he asserted, had ultimately 
landed itself in 


an extremely isolated and pathetic situation... re- 
sulting in great damage to its national power. This has 
led some people to think that today America is no 
longer a superpower and that it is only a big power. 

If the Soviet hegemonists want to be the new inter- 
national gendarme, their fate will be even worse than 
the Americans. .. [since] America relied [also] on 
dollars, aside from military strength, to play its 
role....At present the Soviet Union has over- 
stretched itself in its external expansion. It is now 
overburdened and has sunk into quagmires in several 
places. If it still engages in brutal intervention against 
the Polish people. .. the result will be even worse for 
the Soviet Union.®’ 


Thus, Soviet decision-making vis-a-vis Poland pos- 
sesses immediate relevance to the present framework 
of assumptions governing Chinese foreign policy. To 
be sure, the “either/or” quality of Chinese assessment 
will enable PRC analysts to interpret Soviet action (or 
inaction) within the confines of the PRC’s existing ap- 
proach to global strategy. Yet the contradictory themes 
also suggest division and uncertainty within the PRC 
on the efficacy of current Chinese efforts to form a 


56*‘The Rumor That Sounds the Alarm,” Xinhua commentary, 
Dec. 11, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 11, 1980, pp. C/1-2. 

57 All the above quotes are drawn from Commentator, ‘““Angry Roar 
Coming From Poland’s Eastern Neighbor,’ Hongqi, Dec. 16, 1980, in 
FBIS-CHI, Dec. 29, 1980, pp. C/3-4. 
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global “anti-hegemony united front.” Thus, should the 
USSR ultimately intervene in Poland, it would confirm 
the beliefs and policy preferences of those Chinese 
who deem Soviet hegemonic ambitions as unlimited 
and insatiable, despite Moscow’s increasing military 
burdens and diplomatic isolation. Should Moscow 
exercise restraint over the longer run, however, those 
leaders who view the Soviet Union as an increasingly 
beleaguered if not enfeebled power could well draw 
conclusions compelling a degree of reassessment in 
PRC policy options toward Moscow. 


As the above quotations reveal, however, there is 
nothing deterministic in Chinese strategic assessment. 
Chinese views of the Soviet challenge, as always, re- 
main subject to revision in light of events which PRC 
decision-makers cannot accurately foresee, let alone 
control. Thus, Chinese strategic writings are best un- 
derstood as a set of questions rather than a set of an- 
swers. Such indeterminacy, however, in no way di- 
minishes their value as a revealing and accessible in- 
dicator of PRC policy debate in the 1980's. 
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IN DEALING with the fast-moving 
world scene in relation to Soviet ac- 
tivities, one is up against the diffi- 
culty that while there are constant 
principles underlying Soviet action, 
the opportunities (or if one prefers 
it, the necessities) that provoke ac- 
tion cannot be forecast with any 
accuracy. The books under review 
here were published between 1977 


and 1980, but even the most re- 
cent, Prospects of Soviet Power in 
the 1980's, actually consists of pa- 
pers delivered originally at an In- 
ternational Institute of Strategic 
Studies conference held in Sep- 
tember 1978. In none of them, 
therefore, could the lessons of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan be 
discussed. Similarly, by the time 
this essay sees the light of day, we 
may be facing further Soviet in- 
volvement in Southwest Asia as a 
result of the ‘Gulf war’ between 
lraq and Iran or, alternatively (or 
additionally), Soviet military inter- 
vention to curb any further conces- 
sions to popular demands in 
Poland. 

In this respect, of course, the 
Soviet Union resembles any other 
power with sufficient strength to be 
capable of making choices as and 
when they become necessary. At 
the most, the student of Soviet af- 
fairs is working within a set of 
probabilities. The task is in a sense 
made easier by the fact that Soviet 
official doctrine is usually spelled 
out and can be assumed to influ- 
ence action all down the line; one 
is not confronted with the often 
chaotic voicing of contradictory as- 
sessments such as one gets from a 
pluralist democracy. On the other 
hand, it is made difficult by the ab- 
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sence of precise information about 
the inner decision-making proc- 
esses of the Soviet Union and the 
pressures and personalities in- 
volved. This is not to say that one 
knows nothing about them. David 
Holloway’s essay in Prospects of 
Soviet Power shows what one can 
discover concerning them. Yet the 
authors of all the books under re- 
view were aware that the inner 
Soviet leadership is aging and that 
it is essential to try to peer into a 
post-Brezhnev world. By the time 
this essay appears in print, how- 
ever, the succession crisis in the 
Soviet Union may have. begun or 
may even have been resolved. 
What can be said with confi- 
dence is that the structure of Soviet 
society and the elaboration of 
Soviet ideology and of the Soviet 
“style” in politics have after more 
than 60 years come to be firmly es- 
tablished and fully capable of anal- 
ysis. As in all other societies, the 
use of force and the occasions of 
recourse to force reflect Soviet so- 
ciety’s conception of itself and the 
assessment of its rulers as to how 
its belief system is to be defended 
and extended. What is disquieting 
is that such analysis is so often 
dismissed by Western political 
leaders who make light of it when 
some alternative and more agree- 
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able view commends itself. Both in 
the United States and Britain and 
now increasingly in continental 
Europe as well—Prospects of 
Soviet Power includes contribu- 
tions from French and German as 
well as British and American 
scholars—there is an abundance 
of serious scholarly work being 
done to explain the Soviet 
phenomenon and not least its mili- 
tary aspects; such work, however, 
seems to play but a small part in 
the molding of the political mind of 
the West. What was excusable in 
the 1940’s, when | did some work 
in a field in which there were few 
competitors, is now wholly unwar- 
ranted. 


THE FACTS are not obscure, and 
no particular effort is made by 
Soviet leaders to conceal them. 
One may suspect that Soviet statis- 
tics underplay the true burden of 
the Soviet military effort, yet even 
on their own showing it is formida- 
ble enough. All the books under 
review, for example, rely heavily 
upon Soviet statistics, Soviet eco- 
nomic and military publications, 
and the public statements of Soviet 
leaders. It would appear to be the 
Soviet leadership’s calculation— 
and it may be correct—that so 
great is the fear of modern 
weapons that peoples will prefer to 
surrender their political independ- 
ence rather than face the implica- 
tions of trying to preserve a bal- 
ance. 

| suspect that some apprehen- 
sion in this regard explains the hor- 
tatory aspect of Robert Conquest’s 
book. It was originally written for a 
British public, and it is in Britain 
today that neglect of evidence 
about the threat posed by Soviet 
military strength has been most 
visible. Not, | hasten to add, where 
the present government is con- 
cerned. At the 1980 conference of 
the Conservative Party, the nature 


of the threat was the underlying 
theme of Francis Pym, then the 
Secretary of State for Defense, in 
his presentation of the case for a 
greater British defense effort. But a 
week before that, at the parallel 
Labour Party conference, we wit- 
nessed a commitment to Britain’s 
unilateral nuclear disarmament 
and to a rejection of policies based 
on nuclear deterrence. If carried 
into effect, this commitment would 
render Britain’s membership in 
NATO meaningless, for unilateral 
nuclear disarmament makes sense 
only if one accepts its supporters’ 
contention that Soviet weapons and 
weapons development are irrele- 
vant because the Soviet Union is 
inherently peaceful. 

Britain is not, of course, unique 
in Europe in its exposure to argu- 
ments and pressures seeking to 
drive it toward neutrality in the 
global struggle. The modernization 
of NATO’s theater nuclear weapons 
has met with political resistance in 
the Netherlands, in Belgium, and 
in Denmark—none of them, be it 
noted, countries in which Com- 
munist parties as such play a major 
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role. It remains to be seen how the 
strengthening of the left wing of the 
German Social Democrats in the 
election of October 1980 will affect 
the ability of Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt to maintain a balanced 
Ostpolitik. 

The conversion of the British 
Labour Party to unilateral nuclear 
disarmament and the resistance in 
other West European countries to 
upgrading NATO weapons repre- 
sent significant victories for what 
Peer Lange in his brief paper pub- 
lished as long ago as April 1977 
Saw as one of the three main objec- 
tives of Soviet military-political 
endeavor—the dissolution of 
Western Europe’s alliance system 
and, ultimately, the neutralization 
of Western Europe. The other two 
are, of course, the establishment of 
a favorable power relationship with 
the United States, and the exploita- 
tion of the economic and social 
problems of the Third World to se- 
cure an increasing Soviet presence 
and the possibility of denying to the 
Western industrial nations the 
supplies they need for the working 
of their own economies. 
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What makes exploitation of the 
fear of modern weapons so easy 
from the Soviet point of view is that 
the Soviets can assume that many 
people in the West and in the Third 
World will take the line that there Is 
a symmetry in these matters—that 
the “peace-loving” Soviet people 
will themselves share the determi- 
nation to avoid war and particularly 
the horrors of nuclear war, that 
there must be a similarity of argu- 
ment, and that therefore there is 
nothing to prevent the West from 
“giving a lead” in the field of dis- 
armament in the certainty that the 
moral example thus set will be fol- 
lowed. John Erickson’s own chap- 
ter in Soviet Military Power and 
Performance is just one example of 
how a Study of the Soviet military 
scene can show the irrelevance of 
such an approach in the face of the 
realities of Soviet power. Regarding 
nuclear war as “unthinkable,” the 
West has placed its hopes on the 
notion of mutual deterrence, as 
formulated in the doctrine of 
mutual assured destruction. But as 
Professor Erickson demonstrates, 
such a doctrine has never been 
accepted by the Soviet leadership. 
While it is true that there is no at- 
tempt nowadays to pretend that 
nuclear weapons have made no dif- 
ference to the power struggle, 
Soviet armaments and Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine see a continuous 
range of weapons, nuclear and 
conventional, as being at once de- 
terrent in their effects and guaran- 
tees of victory if armed combat 
comes about after all. Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine and training are 
based on war-winning, not war- 
avoiding, concepts. Avoiding 
war—and from the Soviet perspec- 
tive there are good reasons for 
caution—is a matter for the diplo- 
mats. 


WHAT THE STUDENT has to ac- 
count for is the way in which a re- 


gime whose ideological justification 
was originally utilitarian—a better 
means of producing material goods 
and a fairer distribution of their 
benefits—has become one whose 
most remarkable feature is the ex- 
tent to which it subordinates every- 
thing to military production and 
military preparedness. Of course, 
there have been other empires in 
the past which gave up most of 
their substance to providing them- 
selves with great military strength. 
But in the Soviet case, this huge 
military effort has to be in terms of 
the most modern technology. It is 
not just a question of recruiting in- 
dividual fighting men or providing 
their basic supplies. A constant ex- 
ertion has to be made to keep up 
with scientific and technological 
development. And whatever 
shortcuts espionage and treachery 
might have offered in the early 
days of the ‘“‘bomb,” no one can 
now doubt that the Soviet effort is 
self-sustaining or that the Soviet 
educational system is able to pro- 
duce the large numbers of scien- 
tists and engineers needed to 
achieve both the intellectual break- 
throughs and their development 
into a proliferation of military hard- 
ware. And so one comes to the ex- 
traordinary paradox that while the 
consumer goods taken for granted 
in the West are perpetually in short 
supply in the Soviet Union, the far 
more sophisticated goods that 
make up a modern army’s weap- 
onry can be produced in abun- 
dance. 

We therefore need to understand 
both the reasons and the conse- 
quences of this state of affairs. The 
reasons are three. The one of 
which some Western observers 
make the most is national defense. 
Russia has historically faced inva- 
sions from outside, and the early 
history of the Soviet regime rein- 
forced its leaders’ sense of insecu- 
rity. Yet today—except perhaps in 
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relation to China in the very long 
run—this element is the least im- 
portant. The idea that the Euro- 
peans of today or the North Ameri- 
cans could throw up another 
Napoleon or another Hitler is pat- 
ently absurd. Much more serious !s 
the regime’s view of the inevitable 
struggle for the future of mankind 
between forces pursuing a Com- 
munist destiny and those attempt- 
ing to thwart it. Seeing this struggle 
as ineluctable and as being de- 
cided ultimately by the balance of 
forces—economic and military— 
the Soviet leadership cannot sur- 
render the right to pursue it without 
sacrificing their own legitimacy. 
And this necessity has in turn led 
the Soviet leaders, in the face of an 
apparent stalemate in Europe and 
on their eastern borders, to embark 
upon what has been the major mili- 
tary development of the last two 
decades—the creation of a capac- 
ity to project their power anywhere 
in the world. Finally, the Soviet 
Union’s success in expanding its 
area of ideological control has 
created a demand for military force 
in order to keep satellite govern- 
ments in power. Eastern Europe 
has required a very important 
commitment of conventional 
forces. Afghanistan has shown that 
similar intervention to preserve a 
favored regime in a Third World 
country may entail another heavy 
commitment of the same kind, but 
one involving actual fighting and 
loss of life and equipment. 

The consequences of this heavy 
military burden are equally striking. 
A country with little spare man- 
power and with low productivity 
can keep up such a rate of military 
expenditure only at the expense of 
civilian consumption. And this 
means a continual postponement 
of the day when the Soviet con- 
sumer can be rewarded for his ab- 
stinence. Whatever the degree of 
control a government so totally in 


command of the means of com- 
munication and the instruments of 
repression can enforce upon its 
subjects, there must always be 
some severe tensions in a society 
which can see the degree to which 
civilian demands are subordinated 
to military ones. Even a modicum 
of liberalization thus becomes un- 
thinkable. 

Furthermore, since the Soviet 
government disposes, through the 
Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance (CMEA), of the material 
resources of the satellite regimes 
(or does its best to), similar prob- 
lems arise for these regimes. So 
that while the satellites’ own mili- 
tary expenditures are relatively 
modest—the Soviets cannot fully 
trust any East European army— 
their peoples contribute indirectly 
to the Soviet Union’s own armed 
might. And this in turn aggravates 
the economic difficulties inherent 
in an economic setup which cannot 
be changed to any marked degree 
lest the change weaken the hold of 
the satellite Communist parties and 
so of their Soviet mentors. The East 
European glacis is thus itself a 
source of weakness, but one which 
cannot be liquidated because to do 
so would be to admit that the very 
foundation of the ideology, the 
necessity of the ultimate victory of 
communism, is unsound. The 
same obstacle prevents the aban- 
donment of the Afghanistan adven- 
ture, in an area of much less im- 
portance to the Soviet Union, in 
favor of a neutralized, nonaligned 
Afghanistan, which might suit the 
Soviet Union’s material interests 
just as well. 

Another weakness in the Soviet 
position is the possible effect of the 
differential birthrate as between the 
Russian and non-Russian peoples 
of the Soviet Union upon the armed 
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forces themselves. One of the most 
illuminating chapters in Soviet 
Military Power and Performance is 
Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone’s 
“The Soviet Army as an Instrument 
of National Integration.” The Soviet 
military system, with its large-scale 
use of conscription, is one of the 
means by which individuals from 
other Soviet nationalities can be 
Russified. There is no attempt to 
use any language but Russian as 
the language of command, the mili- 
tary districts of the Soviet Union 
take no account of republic 
boundaries in this allegedly federal 
system, and the Russians retain as 
in other areas of public life a high 
proportion of all leading positions. 
Yet it is suggested on the basis of 
what evidence is available that 
while Russification may work in re- 
spect of recruits from the smaller 
nationalities with no political aspi- 
rations of their own, recruits from 
the large groups seem unaffected 
in their national outlook. If, under 
pressure of the manpower short- 
age, more and more Central Asians 
and other non-Russians have to be 
not only recruited but also pro- 
moted to key positions, then the 
internal nationalities problem of the 
Soviet empire may become an even 
more sensitive point in the whole 
system. 


IT IS CLEARLY HARD to avoid 
feeling that further gains by the 
Soviet Union, if not in territory then 
at least in influence, are likely 
while, as one anticipates, the over- 
all balance moves in the direction 
of the Soviets in the early 1980’s, 
in consonance with the advantages 
they enjoy because of their com- 
mand, within their own borders, of 
most indispensable resources. On 
the other hand, the Soviet military 
system if tested in action may re- 


veal weaknesses due to the exag- 
gerated demands for centralization 
of decision-making and the distrust 
of initiative that seem to charac- 
terize the Soviet military style. But 
even this point should not be 
pressed too far. As John Helmsley 
remarks in his chapter on Soviet 
ground forces in Soviet Military 
Power and Performance: 


it is possible that what we in the 
West think of as a weakness may to 
the Soviets be a strength. It is at 
least arguable that somewhat in- 
flexible tactics and a rigid doctrinal 
approach may be a sensible sys- 
tem to adopt for an army based on 
conscription and with a low stand- 
ard of junior leadership but pos- 
sessing a vast numerical superior- 
ity in men and equipment. 


From this superiority, the Soviet 
leaders will try to obtain what 
political and economic advantages 
they can. The interpenetration 
of civil and military elements in 
the leadership signalized by 
Brezhnev’s adoption of military ti- 
tles renders outdated the fears (or 
hopes) of those who saw the Com- 
munist regime giving way to some 
kind of Bonapartism. The Soviet 
military have their own outlook and 
their own demands, as do military 
establishments of other countries, 
but there is nothing to suggest that 
they are not getting what they re- 
quire. As the West haggles over de- 
fense spending, the Soviet Union 
goes on giving military prepared- 
ness the first priority. 

In almost every part of the world, 
the fact of Soviet military power is 
having its effect. Even though in 
many areas Soviet interests might 
best be served by peace, a military 
imbalance on this scale must be a 
constant source of concern. 
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ONE OF the important underlying 
questions lingering in Western 
scholarship on the Soviet Union in 
recent years has been the proper 
characterization or conceptualiza- 


1The classic formulation of the concept is 
Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, 
Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 
1956, especially pp. 9 ff. 

2See, for example, Carl J. Friedrich, “The 
Evolving Theory and Practice of Jotalitarian 
Regimes,” in Carl J. Friedrich et al., 
Totalitarianism in Perspective, New York, NY, 
Praeger, 1969, pp. 123-64. 

3Benjamin R. Barber, ‘Conceptual 
Foundations of Totalitarianism,” in ibid., 
pp. 3-52. 


tion of the Soviet political system in 
the post-Stalin period. More spe- 
cifically, the issue has been 
whether, or to what extent, the 
concept or ‘‘model’’ of to- 
talitarianism is still applicable to 
that system and useful as an ana- 
lytical tool for its study.’ 

Scholarly opinion on the subject 
has ranged from defense of the 
concept (albeit in modified form)? 
to rejection of it as totally useless.® 
Some analysts, employing such 
terms as “change” or “adaptation,” 
have concerned themselves with 
the deviation of the present-day 
Soviet system from the classic to- 
talitarian syndrome of the Stalin 
period. There has been at least one 
promising attempt to deal with the 
Soviet variety of totalitarianism 
under losif Stalin in terms of a 
broader classification of move- 
ment-regimes.* Other analysts, 
especially Anglo-American writers, 
have sought to avoid the concept 
altogether. They have concep- 
tualized the Soviet polity variously 


4Robert C. Tucker, ‘‘Towards a 
Comparative Politics of 
Movement-Regimes,’’ American Political 
Science Review (Menasha, WI), June 1961, 
pp. 281 ff. 

5 See, inter alia, Allen Kassof, ‘‘The 
Administered Society: Totalitarianism Without 
Terror,’’ World Politics (Princeton, NJ), July 
1964, pp. 558-75; T.H. Rigby, “Traditional, 
Market and Organizational Societies and the 
USSR,” ibid., pp. 539-57; Alfred Meyer, The 
Soviet Political System, New York, NY, 
Random House, 1965; Darrel P. Hammer, 
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as a ‘‘directed,’’ ‘‘command,”’ 
‘““mono-organizational,”’ or ‘“‘ad- 
ministered” society, as a ‘‘bureauc- 
racy writ large,” an “oligarchy,” a 
“participatory bureaucracy,” a 
form of ‘‘consultative authori- 
tarianism,’’ or ‘‘institutional 
pluralism.’> Not content with the 
application of the conflict model 
and the use of the interest-group 
approach, they have sought to use 
analytical frameworks ranging from 
modern elite theory to communica- 
tion, information, and organization 
theory. Most recently, one writer 
has even explored the utility of co- 
alition theory for the study of Soviet 
politics.® 

Important and useful as the new 
theoretical constructs have been in 
illuminating significant changes in 
Soviet society since the death of 
Stalin and in serving as correctives 
to the totalitarian paradigm, none 
has thus far succeeded in gaining 
general recognition and accept- 
ance among scholars. Were Daniel 
Bell to write his famous essay 


USSR: The Politics of Oligarchy, Hinsdale, IL, 
The Dryden Press, 1974; Robert V. Daniels, 
“Soviet Politics Since Khrushchev,” in J.W. 
Strong, Ed.,The Soviet Union Under 
Brezhnev and Kosygin, New York, NY, Van 
Nostrand Reinhold, 1971, pp. 277 ff.; and 
Jerry F. Hough, ‘The Soviet System: 
Petrification or Pluralism,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 
1972, pp. 25-45. 

6 Dennis Ross, ‘‘Coalition Maintenance in 
the Soviet Union,’’ World Politics, January 
1980, pp. 258-80. 


today,’ it would have to be much 
longer and cover many more 
approaches—even if he were to 
limit its scope to political science 
alone! 

Apart from the natural cantan- 
kerousness of political scientists, 
one of the reasons for this is, no 
doubt, the fact that all of the new 
approaches fall short in reflecting 
the reality and complexity of Soviet 
politics and in capturing the salient 
features of the Soviet political sys- 
tem. With few exceptions, they 
focus on time-specific qualities or 
subsystem properties of the Soviet 
polity that are all too quickly ele- 
vated into systemic characteristics 
by the analyst. Furthermore, few of 
the new theoretical constructs 
meet the requirements of a general 
classification of political systems 
or, at the minimum, of a classifica- 
tion of dictatorships. 

In a way, the volumes under re- 
view illustrate the range of percep- 
tions found in Western scholarship 
on the Soviet Union—both at the 
level of the introductory textbook 
and at the level of the essay by and 
for specialists. Thus, in his sum- 
mary of the “salient features of the 
Soviet power structure and political 
process,” about midway through 
his well-nigh encyclopedic study, 
David Lane maintains that ‘‘the 
USSR is far from being a stereo- 
typed form of totalitarianism with a 
dictatorial ruling elite.’’ While the 
Structures differ in liberal- 
democratic societies and in the 
Soviet state, Lane argues, ‘‘the 
political process is essentially 
similar in all modern industrialized 
states” (p. 257). The Barrys, in 
contrast, conclude that ‘‘in our 


7 Daniel Bell, “Ten Theories in Search of 
Reality: The Prediction of Soviet Behavior in 
the Social Sciences,” in Alexander Dallin, 
Ed.,Soviet Conduct in World Affairs, New 
York, NY, Columbia University Press, 1960, 
pp. 1-36; originally published in World 
Politics, April 1958. 
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opinion, the totalitarian concept 
Still offers the best framework for 
the beginning student to under- 
stand the Soviet system.” In their 
view, the six features of totalitarian 
regimes proposed by Carl Friedrich 
in 1969 “are in considerable de- 
gree to be found within the con- 
temporary Soviet system” and, in 
spite of the changes that have 
taken place since the death of Sta- 
lin, “remain prominent characteris- 
tics of the Soviet system” (p. 314). 

One finds a similar range of per- 
ceptions of the Soviet system in the 
essays of various specialists pub- 
lished in the collections edited by 
Karl Ryavec and Boris Meissner et 
al. Taking issue with the concept of 
totalitarianism and past attempts to 
replace it with new theoretical con- 
structs, George Breslauer, in the 
former volume, proposes the con- 
cept of ‘‘welfare state au- 
thoritarianism” to characterize the 
Brezhnev regime—thus adding yet 
another conceptualization to the 
plethora of would-be substitutes for 
totalitarianism (Ryavec, pp. 3 ff.). 
As a group, the essays in this book 
endeavor to provide “new perspec- 
tives on Soviet society” and ‘‘to 
take issue with the traditional view 
that the amount of adaptation and 
change on the part of the Party has 
been negligible.” In the words of 
the editor, the study “seeks to add 
a new dimension by viewing the 
CPSU as dependent upon (or, 
more exactly, structurally respon- 
sive to) societal forces” (Ryavec, p. 
x). By contrast, with the notable 
exception of the thought-provoking 
essay by Richard Lowenthal, the 
contributions to the collection 
edited by Meissner et al. raise seri- 
ous questions about whether suffi- 
cient change has taken place in 
the Soviet political system in the 
post-Stalin period to justify the 
wholesale scrapping of the totali- 
tarian model. In explaining the ex- 
ceptional position of the ruling 
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bureaucracy, Meissner, for exam- 
ple, stresses the ‘‘complete de- 
pendence of the social structure on 
the power structure of the one- 
party system’ (Meissner et al., p. 
96)—a perspective persuasively 
argued as well by B. Lewytzkyj and — 
G. Josza in their contributions, 
dealing with ‘‘The Guidance 
Mechanism of the Soviet Bureau- 
cratic System of Rule” and “The 
Ruling Function of the Party Ap- 
paratus of the CPSU” respectively. 
Georg Brunner, another contributor 
to and a coeditor of the volume, 
does not address himself to the 
subject of totalitarianism in his 
essay on “The Sociological Struc- 
ture of the Political Elite,’’ but 
elsewhere he has expressed the 
view that “‘the monistic power 
structure, the total scope of politi- 
cal power, and the total exercise of 
political power have remained the 
constant limiting conditions of any 
change,” that ‘‘the Soviet Union 
was and is a totalitarian dictator- 
ship.’’® 


MUCH OF the controversy over the 
totalitarian concept arises from dif- 
fering perceptions of the ruling 
body in the USSR, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). 
Approximately a decade ago, Jerry 
Hough explicitly challenged the 
image of a relatively homogeneous 
CPSU apparatus then prevailing in 
Western scholarship. He developed 
a line of argument which stressed 
“the divisions within the party ap- 
paratus,” and explored the “many 
sources of cleavage, which 
moreover are reflected in political 
behavior.’’? In subsequent studies, 


® Georg Brunner, Politische Soziologie der 
UdSSR (Political Sociology of the USSR), 
Wiesbaden, Akademische 
Verlagsgeselischaft, 1971, Part |, p. 193. 

9See, for instance, Jerry F. Hough, “The 
Party Apparatchiki,”’ in H. Gordon Skilling and 
Franklyn Griffith, Eds., Interest Groups in 
Soviet Politics, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1973, pp. 87, 50. 
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Hough sketched a picture of a 
party apparatus characterized by 
an increasing lack of cohesion and 
interest identity, an apparatus no 
longer exercising all the preroga- 
tives of a ruling party but instead 
serving as a kind of broker or arbi- 
ter among different and competing 
interest groups—a party ap- 
paratus, in short, falling consid- 
erably short of the monopolistic 
state party that is a hallmark of to- 
talitarian regimes. A similar 
perspective is developed by David 
Lane: 


Unlike the view taken by many 
contemporary writers the CPSU 
here is not regarded as a “ruling 
party.”’ Such writers exaggerate the 
party’s power: they tend to ignore 
or minimize the real powers of so- 
cial forces and institutions outside 
it; they too readily accept Soviet 
and “‘totalitarian”’ ideological be- 
liefs. 


What evidence is there that the 
CPSU apparatus—once it was re- 
stored to its former position of 
political preeminence by Nikita 
Khrushchev, who thus undid one 
important aspect of Stalin’s ‘‘victory 
over the party’—has become in- 
creasingly fragmented and fac- 
tionalized during the 1960’s and 
1970's, that it has ceased to func- 
tion as a “ruling group” in Soviet 
society? 

It would seem, first of all, that 
those who perceive a weakening in 
the ruling function of the CPSU 
have significantly underestimated 
the numerical strength of the CPSU 
apparatus. Hough’s estimate of 
100,000-125,000 in the early 
1970’s appears unrealistically 
low.'° If we assume that the propor- 
tion of full-time party officials to 
rank-and-file members implicit in 
Stalin’s calculation of “the leading 


19 lbid., p. 49. 


forces of our party” in 1937" has 
not substantially changed, we ar- 
rive at a figure of 457,143, based 
on a general CPSU membership 
figure of 16 million. Even if we as- 
sume the lower ratio given by V.M. 
Molotov in 1925 (i.e., 1 full-time 
party official for every 40 mem- 
bers), we arrive at a figure of 
400,000—i.e., nearly four times 
the estimate given by Hough. In ac- 
tuality, the growth of the party ap- 
paratus has, if anything, probably 
outpaced the growth of party 
membership. At least the frequent 
CPSU decrees in the 1950’s and 
1960’s calling for a substantial re- 
duction in the size of the party ap- 
paratus would seem to indicate a 
genuine concern among top party 
leaders about an excessive growth 
of full-time party officials as a 
component of the party structure 
and the Soviet system. Thus, it 
would appear that Jozsa’s estimate 
of ‘‘at least half a million party 
functionaries” in the existing con- 
trol organs of the party is much 
more realistic (Meissner et al., 
p. 180). According to recently 
published Soviet data, CPSU 
members serving in leadership po- 
sitions at the district (rayon), city 
(gorod), national area (okrug), re- 
gional (ob/ast), territorial (kray), 
and union republic levels, as well 
as in central institutions and their 
structural subdivisions, on January 
1, 1977, accounted for 5.5 percent 
of the total CPSU membership, i.e., 
879,696. '? 

Second, if we consider the com- 
position of the present Central 
Committee, elected in 1976, we 
find that officials from the party 
apparatus continue to constitute 
the single most powerful group 


11 See I.V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Collected 
Works), Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace, 1967, Vol. 1 [14], 
pp. 220-21. 

'2See “The CPSU in Figures,” Partiynaya 
zhizn’ (Moscow), November 1977, pp. 21, 28. 
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within the Committee (44.6 percent 
of the membership, as compared 
to 32.4 percent from the state and 
the economy, 6.6 percent from the 
military, 5.2 percent from science 
and culture, 5.2 percent from the 
foreign service, etc.).'* While there 
has been a tendency toward in- 
creased representation of state of- 
ficials and economic managers in 
the Committee, the same is true 
with regard to the party apparatus 
if the Politburo is counted as part 
of the CPSU apparatus—as no 
doubt it should be. 

Third, an interview with a former 
Central Committee official pub- 
lished in 1974" casts considerable 
doubt on the perception of the 
CPSU apparatus as an organization 
incapable of defending itself suc- 
cessfully against ‘“‘technocratiza- 
tion” or rationalization—a perspec- 
tive on the CPSU apparatus that 
has been corroborated by the re- 
search of Robert Blackwell and, 
more recently, T.H. Rigby.'® As a 
matter of fact, Paul Cocks has even 
concluded that ‘‘to protect its 
monopoly of power. ..the Party 
leadership continues to impose 
limits on administrative rationality” 
(Ryavec, p. 59). More recently, the 
same author has contended that 
“political dynamics and systemic 
inertial forces militate against any 
comprehensive and fundamental 
systems change” and make it dif- 


13B. Meissner, ‘‘Party Leadership, Party 
Organization and Social Structure of the 
CPSU,” Osteuropa (Stuttgart), No. 8-9, 1976, 
p. 608. 

14See A. Pravdin, ‘Inside the CPSU Central 
Committee,’’Survey (London), Autumn 1974, 
pp. 94-104. 

18R.E. Blackwell, Jr., “Elite Recruitment 
and Functional Change: An Analysis of the 
Soviet Obkom Elite 1950-1968,’ Journal of 
Politics (Gainesville, FL), February 1972, 
pp. 124-52, and ‘‘Career Development in the 
Soviet Obkom Elite: A Conservative 
Trend,’’ Soviet Studies (Glasgow), No. 1, 
1972, pp. 24 ff.; T.H. Rigby, ‘The Regional 
Secretaries of the RSFSR,’ Berichte des 
Bundesinstituts fur ostwissenschaftliche und 
internationale Studien (K6dlin), No. 28, 1977. 


ficult, if not impossible, for the 
Soviet leadership to make better 
use of the ‘organizational weap- 
on: 

Finally, if one examines recent 
personnel changes in the CPSU 
Central Committee, one does not 
get the impression that the ap- 
paratus has been “‘slipping.” All of 
the new Central Committee secre- 
taries elected since 1976—K.U. 
Chernenko, M.V. Zimyanin, K.V. 
Rusakov, and Ya.P. Ryabov (who 
served from October 21, 1976, to 
April 17, 1979)—have been highly 
experienced party officials. The 
majority of the candidate members 
of the Central Committee promoted 
to full membership since 1976 
have also been party officials. 

In sum, the central apparatus of 
the CPSU appears to have been 
much more tenacious in defending 
its hold on the reins of power in the 
USSR than many Western analysts 
predicted a decade ago—as Is at- 
tested by the increasingly and now 
uniquely gerontocratic structure of 
the top Soviet leadership. The 
long-awaited and frequently pre- 
dicted change of generations still 
has not taken place. Moreover, 
there is no assurance that when it 
finally does come, it will propel the 


16Paul Cocks, “Rethinking the 
Organizational Weapon: The Soviet System in 
a Systems Age,” World Politics, January 
1980, p. 256. 
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Soviet system in the direction of a 
more rational, pragmatic, pluralis- 
tic political evolution. 


IN WRESTLING with the problem of 
how to conceptualize the Soviet 
political system in the post-Stalin 
era, we should never lose sight of 
the fact that the Soviet Union, 63 
years after the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, is, after all, still a one-party 
state. This point, it seems, has all 
too often been overlooked in dis- 
cussions about the viability of the 
totalitarian model in the post-Stalin 
era. The erosion of ideology, which 
has frequently been cited as evi- 
dence of the degeneration of Soviet 
totalitarianism, may well serve to 
strengthen rather than to weaken 
the Soviet regime—as Samuel P. 
Huntington has pointed out.'’ Fi- 
nally, the assumption of the basic 
incompatibility of authoritarian polli- 
tics and modern industrial society 
remains a proposition to be dem- 
onstrated. One-party systems, con- 
stituting the primary form of au- 
thoritarian politics in the 20th cen- 
tury, can change, adapt, and 
evolve in a number of ways, not all 
of which necessarily entail the de- 
mise of the system or the political 
decline of the “ruling party” and/or 


17Samuel P. Huntington and Clement M. 
Moore, Eds., Authoritarian Politics in Modern 
Society: The Dynamics of Established 
One-Party Systems, New York, NY, Basic 
Books, 1970, especially Chap. 1. 


the effective modification of au- 
thoritarian politics in the direction 
of greater rationality (from the 
Western point of view!), greater 
pragmatism, and democracy. Let 
us not forget that Soviet dissidents 
other than Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
have persistently characterized the 
present regime in the Soviet Union 
as “‘totalitarian.”'® Should we not 
give greater weight to their 
judgment—a judgment which is, 
after all, based on an inside 
perspective? 

The great merit of the volume 
edited by Meissner et al. is its inci- 
sive discussion, from a variety of 
viewpoints, of the role of the one- 
party system in Soviet society and 
the emergence of a centralized 
political bureaucracy which in 
terms of personnel Is virtually indis- 
tinguishable from the higher eche- 
lons of the party apparatus. While 
the various contributors do not 
deny that a great many changes 
have taken place in the Soviet 
Union since the death of Stalin, 
they question whether these 
changes add up to a systemic 
transformation that would justify 
the kinds of conceptualizations 
now prevalent in American 
scholarship on the Soviet political 
system. 


18See, for example, A.D. Sacharow, Mein 
Land und die Welt (My Country and the 
World), Vienna, Molden, 1975, pp. 11, 22, 35 
ff. 
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IT IS more or less universally rec- 


ognized that the growing size and 
complexity of the economy of the 
USSR demand methods of eco- 
nomic planning that go beyond the 
seat-of-the-pants practices that 
sufficed in their way during most of 
the Soviet period. There are those 
in the USSR, and some analysts in 
the West, who see in the use of 
mathematical techniques, cyber- 
netic concepts, and computers the 
potential to improve significantly 
the effectiveness and efficiency of 
the planning process. Some of 
these advocates think that this is 
possible without much institutional 
change and without substantial re- 
distribution of political power. 
Others apparently feel that the 
rationalization of the planning 
process through these means will 
necessarily remove some political 
control over this sector of Soviet 
economic activity. There are also 


those who dismiss such applica- 
tions of mathematics and com- 
puters as little more than theoreti- 
cal masturbation. Who is right? 
Mathematics and computers as 
applied to economic problems do 
not form one large, highly inte- 
grated, methodological edifice. The 
mathematics employed ranges 
from the glorified arithmetic of ac- 
counting to the topological 
analyses of catastrophe theory. Be- 
tween these extremes, there is a 
spectrum that includes statistics, 
stochastics, mathematical pro- 
gramming, game theory, functional 
analysis, differential equations, and 
much more. On this spectrum, 
moreover, less sophisticated does 
not necessarily mean less useful. 
No modern economy can function 
without the accounting and statisti- 
cal methods that have pervaded 
practical management and eco- 
nomic analysis. Similarly, there is a 
vast spectrum of possible eco- 
nomic uses of the computer. Very 
little of this computer use involves 
esoteric mathematical models, and 
an increasing percentage is not 
even tied up with arithmetic/ 
Statistical computations, although 
computer use in all areas is grow- 
ing rapidly. The science of 
cybernetics is concerned with the 
control of large systems.' Mathe- 
matics is important to cybernetics 
as a means of formulating con- 
cepts and quantifying relation- 
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ships. Cyberneticists see comput- 
ing and telecommunications as key 
technologies for the implementa- 
tion of cybernetic systems. Even 
this oversimplified discussion 
should make it clear that there is 
considerable diversity and inde- 
pendence, as well as interdepend- 
ence, among the various mathe- 
matical and computing techniques 
that might be applied to economic 
and industrial problems. 

In the USSR, there have been 
differences in high-level Soviet 
political attitudes toward different 
techniques for a long time. The use 
of mathematical techniques in 
economic planning, for example, 
was Clearly restricted during losif 
Stalin’s tenure. It is commonly be- 
lieved that cybernetics and com- 
puting were also severely sup- 
pressed. Actually, the condemna- 
tion of cybernetics seems to have 
been less intense. Only about a 
half dozen politically motivated 
anti-cybernetic articles appeared, 
and none of these was authored by 
powerful figures like Stalin or 
Mikhail Suslov—in marked con- 
trast to the treatment of mathe- 
matical economic planning. Fur- 
thermore, by 1953 the Soviets had 
put considerable effort into de- 


1An elementary and entertaining Soviet 
introduction to cybernetics is V. Pekelis, 
Cybernetics A to Z, Moscow, Mir, 1974, an 
English translation and revision of the 1970 
Russian edition. 


veloping computer technology and 
had achieved several major practi- 
cal accomplishments near the 
levels of what had been done not 
much earlier in the United States. 
Of course, the application of com- 
puters and cybernetics for the im- 
plementation of mathematization of 
economic planning was still beyond 
the Soviet reach, although it is 
worth noting that hardware for any 
serious application of this sort was 
not available anywhere in the world 
at the time. The so-called Soviet- 
American ‘‘computer gap” really 
opened up during the decade fol- 
lowing Stalin’s death, when, ironi- 
cally, both cybernetics and 
mathematical methods in eco- 
nomics were being discussed with 
considerable enthusiasm in the 
USSR.? 


THE THREE BOOKS being re- 
viewed are concerned primarily 
with mathematical economic mod- 
els of the more esoteric varieties 
and with verbal critiques that have 
a more formal, more modern, 
“economic science” flavor than is 
to be found in most books on the 
Soviet economy. Still, the non- 
mathematically-inclined reader 
with an interest in the economy of 
the USSR need not stop reading 
just yet. Two of the books, Aron 
Katsenelinboigen’s Studies in 
Soviet Economic Planning and 
Alfred Zauberman’s The Mathe- 
matical Revolution in Soviet Eco- 
nomics, can be profitably read 
without a lot of background in 
mathematics since neither deals 
much with explicit mathematical 
formulations. 

Economic models of the kinds 
covered in these books have con- 
siderable value with respect to 


2See S.E. Goodman, ‘Soviet Computing 
and Technology Transfer: An Overview,” 
World Politics (Princeton, NJ), July 1979, 
pp. 539-70. 
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conceptualization, definition, and 
investigation of basic relationships 
among variables. Unfortunately, 
unlike what has happened in 
physics, it has proven difficult for 
economics to find a few outstand- 
ing parameters, with relatively sim- 
ple and complete formalizable 
relationships, which are effective 
approximate models of the real 
world in that they accurately de- 
scribe and predict phenomena of 
interest and practical importance. 
In all fairness to economic theory, 
however, theoretical physics de- 
veloped more intensely over a 
longer time period, and has been 
blessed with the apparent truth 
that Mother Nature has not 
changed the rules governing the 
behavior of matter since man 
began investigating them. In spite 
of a relative lack of practical suc- 
cess in solving real-world prob- 
lems, mathematical economics 
does provide a broad theoretical 
approach and some significant 
practical potential. 

Zauberman’s Mathematical Rev- 
olution is a Survey and analysis of 
Soviet contributions to the mathe- 
matics of economic planning. Al- 
though somewhat hard to follow at 
times, Zauberman does a rea- 
sonably good job of plugging a hole 
that existed in the English- 
language literature. In addition to 
describing various models, he 
notes some of their limitations. He 
recognizes that the applicability of 
“the mathematical method” suffers 
from the real-world curses of size 
and complexity, but makes the 
point that these difficulties also 
plague ‘‘the traditional method.” 
These weaknesses are simply more 
explicitly exposed in the former 
case, which precludes “what one 
could perhaps call ‘the reliance on 
impression’ —.. .which is in a pe- 
culiar sense the source of flexibility 
and manoeuverability and in this 
sense the basis of vitality—of the 
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traditional method”’ (p. 45). 
Zauberman makes an effort to 
present arguments advocating the 
use of mathematical methods and 
to put the approach in a reason- 
able theoretical perspective. 

The “revolution” of his title has 
an intellectual meaning, not one 
pertaining to institutional structure 
or practical implementation. The 
book is primarily a theoretical ex- 
position, and although it makes 
some general observations about 
practical problems, even the dis- 
cussions of the limitations of vari- 
ous models are theoretical. There 
is little serious discussion of ex- 
periments conducted at any level 
of the economic hierarchy; fur- 
thermore, The Mathematical Rev- 
olution is devoid of any detailed 
historical treatment of the troubles 
mathematical economic theory and 
mathematical economists had 
under Stalin or of their emergence 
since his death.* Given his own 
mathematical background and 
knowledge of the literature, institu- 
tions, and people involved, 
Zauberman missed a splendid op- 
portunity to write an integrated his- 
tory and theoretical analysis — 
something almost promised by his 
book title. As it is, the reader may 
feel that he has read a book that is 
somewhat detached from the real- 
ity of the Soviet Union. 

The same author's much longer 
Mathematical Theory in Soviet 
Planning is a vastly more detailed 
Survey intended for professional 
mathematical economists and 
applied mathematicians. It, too, 
plugs a gap in the English- 
language literature, for few Western 
mathematical economists are 
familiar with the considerable 


3The best study that | know on this subject 
is Richard W. Judy, “The Economists,” in H. 
Gordon Skilling and Franklyn Griffiths, Eds., 
Interest Groups in Soviet Politics, Princeton, 
NJ, Princeton University Press, 1971, 
pp. 209-52. 
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Soviet work in the field. One of the 
particular strengths of this volume 
is its extensive treatment of optimal 
control theory, a subject much less 
familiar to students of the Soviet 
economy than, for instance, 
input-output analysis.* All in all, 
this is a dense, technical study of 
Soviet contributions to the mathe- 
matics of planning and optimi- 
zation—contributions of consider- 
able quality and quantity that con- 
tinue to appear today.® Like 
Zauberman’s Mathematical Rev- 
olution, Mathematical Theory 
seems to exist in something of a 
theoretical vacuum. This is not 
surprising, since the former is ba- 
sically a mathematically sanitized 
version of the latter. Both inex- 
plicably lack subject and name in- 
dices. 


THE INTENTION of Aron Kat- 
senelinboigen, another prominent 
figure in the field, was to write “a 
series of essays united by the idea 
of using economic invariants.” A 
secondary goal in his Studies in 
Soviet Economic Planning was to 
share his experience as a former 
Soviet economist “to call attention 
to a number of aspects in the func- 


4In this area, the work of Vladimir G. Treml 
and his associates is prominent. See Vladimir 
G. Treml et al., The Structure of the Soviet 
Economy: An Analysis and Reconstruction of 
the 1966 Input-Output Table, New York, NY, 
Praeger, 1972; Vladimir G. Treml, 
Input-Output Analysis and the Soviet 
Economy: An Annotated Bibliography, New 
York, NY, Praeger, 1975; and Dmitri M. Gallik 
et al., “The 1972 Input-Output Table and the 
Changing Structure of the Soviet Economy,” 
in Joint Economic Committee, US Congress, 
The Soviet Economy in a Time of Change, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1979, pp. 423-71. 

5Of recent note is the Shor-Khachiyan 
approach to linear programming problems, 
which for some reason warranted no less than 
three articles in The New York Times, Nov. 7, 
11, and 27, 1979. See also L.G. Khachiyan, 
“A Polynomial Algorithm in Linear 
Programming,’ Soviet Mathematics Doklady 
(Moscow), Vol. 20, No. 1, 1979, 191-94; 
and two 1970 articles by N.Z. Shor in 
Kibernetika (Kiev). 


tioning of the Soviet economy 
which, because of their informal 
character, have been illuminated to 
a lesser degree in Western litera- 
ture.” On balance, | would say he 
has been more successful with the 
secondary goal. 

Katsenelinboigen’s first essay/ 
chapter includes a discussion of 
the relationships between eco- 
nomics and mathematics, and an 
attempt to define and justify the 
concept of an ‘‘economic in- 
variant.”’ By the end of the chapter, 
one is left with the expectation that 
the somewhat vague definition pro- 
vided will be strengthened and that 
this concept will have a central 
function in the ensuing material 
that will be analogous to the func- 
tion of conservation laws in 
physics. But “economic invariants” 
provide only a weak qualitative 
linkage among the essays that fol- 
low. The author’s relative lack of 
success in this regard, to be Sure, 
is really more a reflection of the 
state of economic science rather 
than of any lack of capability on his 
part. Nonetheless, most of the rest 
of the book could have been writ- 
ten, with little loss of content, with- 
out further explicit appeal to “eco- 
nomic invariants.” 

Having said this, | would like to 
praise some of the author’s other 
essays. Chapter 2 contains a well- 
argued and thoroughly enjoyable 
critique of the constructive aspects 
of Marxist theory for the actual 
planning and operation of any kind 
of sophisticated economic system 
(the deficiencies of Marxist theories 
have, of course, stimulated interest 
in mathematical methods). Later 
on, Chapter 7 describes a partition 
of Soviet production-consumer 
markets into a color spectrum of 
red, pink, white, gray, brown, and 
black that reflects legal status 
under the Soviet system. The 
characteristics of each market are 
well defined, as are its functions 
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within the spectrum, and good 
examples are used for further de- 
scription. Katsenelinboigen’s book 
is also distinguished by its observa- 
tions on the political environment 
and constraints that continue to be 
imposed on those who would try to 
use more rational planning tech-- 
niques based on modern economic 
science, as well as by its stock of 
interesting anecdotes. Although 
this book is relatively theoretical by 
the standards of much of the 
English-language literature on the 
Soviet economy, Katsenelinboigen, 
unlike Zauberman, never loses 
sight of Soviet reality. 


ALL THREE of the books under 
consideration here share, in my 
view at least, two important 
shortcomings with most of the rest 
of the extant literature on Soviet 
economic planning. First, they lack 
detailed discussion of what is ac- 
tually being implemented and used 
by the Soviets at various levels of 
planning practice. Second, most 
discussion of how mathematical 
methods, cybernetics, and com- 
puters are used in the Soviet econ- 
omy is done in a comparative vac- 
uum. The Soviets are generally 
found wanting here, without any 
detailed appreciation of the difficul- 
ties and learning experiences of 
other countries, particularly the 
United States. These two problems 
are closely related. 

We know that considerable tech- 
nology is available to the Soviets 
and that they are using some of it, 
at least experimentally, at various 
levels of the economy. But we do 
not seem to know much concretely 
about how, or to what extent, or 
how successfully they are employ- 
ing what they have. Some 
mathematical techniques consid- 
erably more sophisticated than ac- 
counting and simple statistics are 
certainly being used extensively in 
the West, as they may be in the 
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USSR. Notable among these are 
simulation and some areas of 
mathematical programming. The 
Soviets are now producing 
thousands of fairly respectable 
computers each year, including 
some of considerable size. Surely 
they must be building large com- 
puterized models of their entire 
economy or at least of major sec- 
tors of it.© Furthermore, as in the 
West, there is a gradualism in the 
adoption and spread of mathe- 
matical algorithms in the USSR. 
Computer and telecommunications 
performance is improving,’ and 
hardware is becoming more avail- 
able. Algorithms are being refined 
almost continuously. Together, 
technology and theory are in- 
creasingly providing the means to 
solve larger and more complex 
problems. 

As the economy of the USSR 
grows in size and sophistication, it 
seems that the Soviets will have lit- 
tle choice but to look toward math- 
ematics and computers for relief of 
some of their economic problems. 
This is exactly what they appear to 
be doing. The same is true of the 
United States, although on a much 
more decentralized scale. One of 
the major differences between the 
two countries is that we take a 
bottom-up approach, with the tasks 
and the technology growing to- 
gether.® The Soviets take much 
more of a top-down view. They de- 
cided that they were going to insti- 
tute a comprehensive national cen- 
tralized planning system long be- 
fore either the theory or a really ef- 


fective technology existed to make 


One such model of the Soviet economy has 
been developed in the United States. See 
Donald W. Green and Christopher |. Higgins, 
SOVMOD |: A Macroeconomic Model of the 
Soviet Union, New York, NY, Academic Press, 
1977. 

7Telecommunications technology and 
availability are now greater constraints on 
Soviet aspirations than computing. 

®This has been particularly true of the 
development and application of computers. 
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it work in a sophisticated, de- 
veloped economy. In a sense, the 
Soviets were fortunate not to have 
had to deal with such an economy 
during their first few decades in 
power. 

To cope with current economic 
realities, the Soviets have launched 
an ASU (automated systems of 
control/management) ‘‘crusade.”’ 
The ASU spectrum of activity runs 
from the non-real-time, no-direct- 
control monitoring of a small pro- 
duction process, to a grand na- 
tional automated data system for 
planning and controlling the entire 
economy of the Soviet Union 
(OGAS).° The Soviet commitment 
of priorities and resources to ASU 
is enormous. There has been a 
continuing stream of high-level 
Communist Party and government 
endorsements, and ASU repre- 
sents a centerpiece technology of 
the ‘“‘scientific-technological revolu- 
tion.” The budgetary commitment 
for the 10th Five-Year Plan 
(1976-80) was several billion ru- 
bles, a figure that will probably be 
doubled in the 1981-85 Five-Year 
Plan period. 

Yet it seems that most Western 
analysts too readily dismiss ASU as 
some sort of ineffective white 
elephant. Much of this negative 
judgment appears based on a 
mixed bag of primarily anecdotal 
evidence and is a natural reaction 
to some of the exaggerated claims 
about ASU in the Soviet media. But 
a detailed inspection of the large 
body of technical and semitechni- 
cal information available on ASU 
and their supporting technologies 
would seem to indicate that the 
Soviets are progressing at a re- 
spectable rate and have made sub- 
Stantial progress. Progress has 


°For a fairly complete list of the pervasive 
ASU hierarchy, see N.I. Pevnev, ASU v 
Moskve i podmoskov'ye (ASU in Moscow and 
Environs), Moscow, Moskovskiy rabochiy, 
1976. 
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been slow by US standards, and 
there have undoubtedly been a lot 
of problems. But many of the dif- 
ficulties encountered by the Soviets 
reflect learning experiences similar 
to those that took place, and are 
still taking place, in the US, West- 
ern Europe, and Japan. Every 
“computer horror story” emanating 
from the USSR can be matched 
with one from the US. 

To be sure, Soviet problems are 
compounded by systemic grief pe- 
culiar to the Soviet social-political- 
economic environment. In the on- 
going discussions of mathematics 
and computers and the Soviet 
economy, analysis is rarely 
couched in such a comparative 
context. To do so could be par- 
ticularly important at the lower and 
middle levels of the Soviet eco- 
nomic hierarchy. Sophisticated, 
large-scale, highly mathematized 
economic planning at the upper 
levels of the economic hierarchy is 
not possible without—as a neces- 
sary, though not sufficient, condi- 
tion—computers and a lot of ex- 
perience in using computers to 
perform all sorts of less ambitious 
tasks at lower levels of economic 
administration. 


IN CLOSING, it is necessary to look 
at the all-important question of the 
impact the pervasive use of 
mathematical methods and com- 
puters will have on the politics and 
Structure of economic manage- 
ment. It is still too early to do more 
than speculate on this for the 
Soviet case. A serious practical 
commitment and the technological 
means have not existed in the 
USSR long enough to make it pos- 
sible to say much. It is difficult to 
discuss what is happening even in 
the United States in this regard, al- 
though it is clear that a wide spec- 
trum of change has already taken 
place, and the potential for further 
change is enormous. 
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Nevertheless, a few modest 
comments on the short-term Soviet 
future might be in order. It seems 
that for both political and practical 
reasons there will be little more 
than glacial change in actual prac- 
tice at the highest levels of the 
economic hierarchy, although one 
can expect to see a continuing in- 
crease in the use of computers for 
straightforward tasks of a data- 
processing nature. At the lower 
levels, a few areas should be 
watched for technically feasible 
progress across a broad base. By 
“technically feasible progress,” | 
mean what has already been done 


with varying degrees of success in 
the West and Japan.'® For in- 
stance, the Soviets desperately 
need to improve the general avail- 
ability of technical services and 
support. They also need a much 
improved national telecommunica- 
tion system. Other areas worth 
watching are the use of automation 
in production processes them- 
selves and the use of computers at 
the association (ob”yedineniye) 
level—a level that, in theory at 
least, would seem more suitable for 


10This would rule out OGAS, among other 
things. 


all sorts of integrated applications 
than the levels above or below. It 
will also be interesting to see if the 
Soviets remain overly compartmen- 
talized and secretive about the flow 
of good information among the or- 
ganizations that make up the eco- 
nomic system. 

The Soviet Union is clearly ex- 
pending great effort to do some- 
thing about such problems. But 
progress will require institutional 
rearrangements, changes in tradi- 
tional attitudes, and shifts in status 
among different forms of manage- 
ment. None of these comes easy in 
the USSR. 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome to 
comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should 
be addressed to The Editor, 
Problems of Communism, 
International Communication 
Agency, United States of 
America, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20547, USA 


KHRUSHCHEV 
AND AGRICULTURE 


TO THE EDITORS: The prob- 
lems of Soviet agriculture and 
agricultural policies can hardly 
be unraveled successfully with 
the negativistic approach 
adopted by Thane Gustafson 
(“Roots of Brezhnev’s Agricul- 
tural Policy,’’Problems of 
Communism, January—Febru- 
ary 1979). The most insidious 
danger in this approach is that 
it lends itself to Solzhenitsyn- 
type oversimplifications such 
as claiming that Khrushchev 
hardly differed in method from 
Stalin. An article on agriculture 
may not be the best place to 
emphasize Khrushchev’s tear- 
streaked denunciation of 
Stalinist cruelty, or his wide- 
ranging cultural thaw, or his 
great improvement in relations 
with the West in general; but 
neither it nor any other place is 
a proper one to claim that 
Khrushchev barely differed 
from his rivals or predecessors 
except in his emphasis on 
agriculture, and that this 
amounted to little more than 


“repeated and resounding fail- 
ure. . .the worst of the Stalinist 
approach to agriculture.”’ 
Stalin attacked the earth un- 
realistically, applying an ex- 
cessively voluntarist approach; 
in the 1930's he tried and 
failed to expand wheat acreage 
in the Asiatic USSR, and in the 
late 1940’s he had very mini- 
mal success with a program of 
shelter belts and other recla- 
mation projects in the drier ag- 
ricultural areas. Although 
Khrushchev admittedly em- 
ployed a slapdash style and 
overly centralized decision- 
making, he knew his subject 
much better, and in the case of 
the Virgin and Long-ldle Lands 
program, the results were es- 
sentially beneficial to Soviet 
agriculture—and they have 
stood the test of time over a 
quarter century. 
Commentaries calling that 
program a failure because its 
yields are relatively low and 
unreliable fail to take into ac- 
count the fact that it utilizes 
land with very low average rain- 
fall-and great natural variability 
of rainfall. Cultivation of equiv- 
alent land in North America 
has also been tried and been 
found to involve great difficul- 
ties, and the land has now re- 
verted mainly to grazing pur- 
poses. This has happened 
mainly because North Ameri- 
cans do not need it, having 
also available much better 
land—the largest extent of 
high-quality unirrigated farm- 
land in the world, far exceed- 
ing in quality what nature has 
allowed the Soviet Union. 


Despite many problems— 
poor seed, insuffient fallowing, 
lack of storage facilities, the 
need to import vast quantities 
of labor, and so forth—the Vir- 
gin Lands project has in almost 
every year since it was first 
fully developed (i.e., since 
1956) supplied important in- 
crements to the Soviet grain 
crop. And, gradually, the 
Soviets improve their methods. 
A few years ago they enter- 
tained Canadian experts who 
explained the rationale behind 
the 50 percent fallow which is 
common in similarly-endowed 
Canadian wheatlands. Sub- 
sequently, the percentage of 
fallow in many Virgin Lands 
districts has been increased 
—although not nearly to 
50 percent. 

Neither Gustafson nor any 
other American commentator 
on Soviet agriculture known to 
me has properly emphasized 
the saving role of the Virgin 
Lands area in the bad harvest 
year of 1972, when disas- 
trously low yields in the Euro- 
pean area of the USSR forced 
large purchases abroad, but 
when complete catastrophe 
was averted by a record high 
yield in northern Kazakhstan 
(12.9 centners per hectare, 
according to Soviet statistics). 
That year alone possibly would 
have justified the development 
of the project. 

Although he accuses Khru- 
shchev of seeking to vindicate 
his policies by good results 
which actually were due to 
good turns in the weather, 
Gustafson fails to blame the 
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weather for thé bad harvests. 
Of course, Fédor Morgun was 
correct in saying that soil fer- 
tility had declined for years 
prior to the crop failure of 1963 
(cited in Gustafson, p. 47); in 
all parts of the earth, fertility of 
virgin land declines under con- 
tinuous cropping. But 1963 
also happened to have been a 
year of very low rainfall in the 
Virgin Lands area. 

Moreover, it is important to 
note that 1963 was the only 
year In the history of Russian 
weather records when drought 
struck both the Ukraine and 
northern Kazakhstan more or 
less simultaneously. Normally, 
patterns of rainfall have been 
complementary in these two 
regions, as Russian meteorolo- 
gists had been pointing out for 
several years prior to 1963. 
(For a summary of such earlier 
work, see the long study by 
M.Kh. Baydal et al., Do/go- 
srochnyye prognozy pogody i 
kolebanii klimata Kazakhstana 
[Long-Range Predictions of 
Weather and of Climatic Varia- 
tions in Kazakhstan], 2 Vols., 
Leningrad, Gidrometeoizdat, 
1964.) It would seem quite 
logical to suppose that their 
sound scientific analyses 
played some role in encourag- 
ing Khrushchev’s decision to 
plant again where twice 
before—first under Stolypin in 
Tsarist times and then under 
Stalin—plans for acreage ex- 
pansion had failed. A few years 
ago, | heard this possibility ex- 
pressed by Harvard University 
water resources engineer 
Harold Thomas, Jr., reflecting 
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on information and innuendos 
he had received on a trip to a 
meeting in Tashkent in 1962. 
Unfortunately, such environ- 
mental perspectives are too 
seldom utilized in the delibera- 
tions of social scientists. 

Baydal’s work convincingly 
tied rainfall cycles in the Virgin 
Lands to solar cycles—which 
in turn demonstrate a regular 
periodicity of about 11, 22, 
and various larger numbers of 
years. This gives us a tool for 
analysis of past and prediction 
of future agricultural perform- 
ance—one which is independ- 
ent of Soviet or any other gov- 
ernmental policy. 

In this vein, | have computed 
some still-unpublished statisti- 
cal correlations between sun- 
spot numbers, precipitation to- 
tals, and yield figures for 
Kazakhstan stations in the 
period since the opening of the 
Virgin Lands. Although they 
show the low correlation coef- 
ficients usually associated with 
precipitation data (due to the 
very spotty patterns of such 
data), the coefficients are at 
least positive, and they com- 
pare favorably in significance 
to similar coefficients for North 
American stations during the 
drought of the 1930's, when 
independent evidence proves 


that at least the rainfall totals 
(if not also the sunspot num- 
bers) were causally connected 
with the low yields. This rough 
comparability of the two re- 
gions is rather remarkable in 
view of the very small number 
of continuously-reporting 
meteorological stations in 
northern Kazakhstan com- 
pared to the number in the 
North American Great Plains. 
Moreover, in the last five years, 
there has developed a new de- 
gree of appreciation among 
climatic-change specialists for 
the thesis that North American 
droughts are correlated with 
22-year sunspot cycles. (The 
most recent conclusions sup- 
porting this thesis are pre- 
sented in J. Murray Mitchell et 
al., ‘‘Evidence of a 22-Year 
Rhythm of Drought in the 
Western United States Related 
to the Hale Solar Cycle since 
the 17th Century,” in B.M. 
McCormac and T.A. Seliga, 
Eds., Solar-Terrestrial Influ- 
ences on Weather and Climate, 
Dordrecht, D. Reidel, 1979, 
pp. 125-43.) 

Using such methods to 
analyze Russian wheat yields, 
we could have predicted that 
the European regions of the 
USSR would have had some 
bad harvests in or near 1972, 


CORRECTION 


Table 1 on page 18 of the article “Venezuela's MAS” in Prob- 


lems of Communism, September-October 1980, contained an 
error. The figures for total votes were results for the Ven- 
ezuelan Communist Party, not for MAS. 


despite increased investment. 
We can also predict that the 
next downturn in production in 
northern Kazakhstan will likely 
begin by 1983, whatever the 
Soviet government does. 

As such kinds of environ- 
mental causes begin to be bet- 
ter understood and as we 
begin to appreciate how en- 
vironmental causes may shape 
not only our agricultural yields 
but also our cultural forms, it 
may even be possible to attrib- 
ute to these causes, primarily, 
the very differences between 
collectivist and individualist 
systems which underlie the 
hostility between the major 
competing ideologies. (The 
case for a reevaluation of ideas 
of environmental influences on 
culture is developed in several 
of the author’s publications, 
notably: ‘‘The Ecological Di- 
mension: Russian and Ameri- 
can Views,” Annals of the As- 


raphers (Washington, DC], Vol. 
65, 1975, pp. 144-62; ‘Crucial 
Deficiencies in Cultural Deter- 
minism,’’ Geographical Survey 
[Ball State University, Muncie, 
IN}, April 1980, pp. 3-18; and 
“Environmental Causation,” a 
chapter in Brian Holly and Mil- 
ton Harvey, Eds., Themes in 
Geographic Thought, London, 
Croom Helm, 1981.) Such 
lines of analysis may help to 
dispel the tendency to level 
praise or blame based un- 
realistically only on human 
beings and cultural systems, 
and by introducing a spirit of 
humility in the face of uncon- 
trollable forces, somehow re- 
duce antagonisms and thereby 
also the risk of conflict be- 
tween the competing systems. 


JOHN E. CHAPPELL, JR. 
San Luis Obispo, CA 
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Articles 


The Soviet Union and Northern Europe 
Trond Gilberg, George K. Osborn, William J. Taylor, Jr., and John R. Fairlamb 


In recent years, the Soviet Union has played an increasingly active role in Northern Europe. Soviet 
politico-ideological and economic approaches to the region have generally met with little success. But 
Soviet military-strategic influence is significant and growing. This growth has evoked a noticeable reaction 
in the Nordic countries, among both policymakers and the general public. In the 1980's, Northern Europe, 
once considered Europe's “quiet corner,” is likely to come under increasing Soviet pressure. 


Cataluna, Carrillo, and Eurocommunism 
Eusebio Mujal-Ledén 


The Catalan challenge to Eurocommunism that surfaced in January 1981 is In many respects 
symptomatic of the problems facing the national Spanish Communist Party (PCE) and other West 
European Communist parties today. At the same time, there are unique aspects to the Catalan party's 
status within the PCE, and there is a special quality of resentment toward the heavy-handed 
leadership style of PCE Secretary-General Santiago Carrillo. For now, the threat to Carrillo seems 
manageable, but the future is by no means certain. 


Cuba in the 1980's 
Jorge |. Dominguez 


The Cuban revolutionary government confronts a complex mixture of accomplishments and 
problems in the 1980's. While the former render it probable that the regime will stay in power, the 
latter make it likely that the Cuban leadership will have to exercise greater care in selecting 
precise objectives to pursue than it did in the 1970's. Indeed, it may have to sacrifice some goals 
it deems desirable, in order to achieve others. 


Essay-Reviews 


The Rise of Soviet Naval Power 
Hedley Bull 


The Soviet Union, whether it has sought this as an object of policy or not, has in recent years built 
up its naval forces to the point where the distribution of world naval power is now best described in terms 
of equilibrium. This does not mean that the USSR has become the leading naval power. The United States 
is still vastly superior in several key aspects of force projection. But the Soviet buildup has forced the US to 
share control of the sea. Such equilibrium is an exceptional situation in ocean affairs, and its implications 
for world politics are not yet fully apparent. 


Understanding Soviet Military Power 
Colin S. Gray 


There is now a rough consensus in the West that the Soviet Union ts far more powerful in relative 
terms than ever before, and there is growing awareness that Moscow does not share many crucial 
Western strategic concepts. The reviewer sees the Soviet military buildup as due to traditional 
Russian/Soviet views that one can never have too much military power, to the importance of a 
perpetual state of mobilization for Soviet domestic stability, to a need to Inspire awe among Soviet 
citizens and allies of the USSR and to deter any possible attacks, to a sense that this is one area 
where the Soviet Union can successfully compete with the West, and to a sheer drive for power 

and influence. 


Moscow and the German Question: Continuities and Changes 
F. Stephen Larrabee 


Germany has long had a special place in Soviet policy toward Europe, and the same remains true 
today. Despite the new status accorded the German Democratic Republic in the Basic Treaty of 
1970 between the Federal Republic of Germany and the USSR, the authority of the Communist 
regime in the GDR continues to be fragile. At the same time, Bonn’s strong stake in its Ostpolitik 
has provided Moscow with new opportunities to manipulate the German problem and an incentive 
“to play the German card” to further its regional (and even global) interests. 


Mongolia and Socialism 
Tania A. Jacques 


As the present leaders of the Mongolian People’s Republic celebrate the regime's 60 anniversary, 
they have emphasized the MPR’s emergence as a “rapidly developing socialist state.” 
Nonetheless, nationalism remains a vital force among Mongols, and among all the peoples of 
inner Asia—a fact that has significant strategic implications within the region and beyond. 


Communism and Nationalism in Vietnam 
Stephen B. Young 


There is a common view in the West (one clearly encouraged by the Hanoi regime) that the 
Communist victory in Vietnam was inevitable, stemming from the Communists’ successful 
assumption of the mantle of Vietnamese nationalism. However, such analyses overlook important 
and deep-rooted native currents of nationalism that might have triumphed in post-World War || 
Vietnam had they been recognized and adequately supported. They also tend to ignore the cynical 
and “internationalist’ Leninist orientation of Vietnam's Communist movement. 


Notes and Views 


Checklist of Communist Parties and Fronts, 1980 
Richard F. Staar 


By arrangement with the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford, CA, the 
Editors present a slightly modified version of the “Checklist of Communist Parties and Fronts, 
1980” which is to appear in the forthcoming 1981 edition of es Yearbook on International 
Communist Affairs, edited by Mr. Staar. 


The Soviet Union 


and Northern Europe 


By Trond Gilberg, George K. Osborn, 


William J. Taylor, Jr., and John R. Fairlamb 


ince the end of World War II, Northern Europe 

has justifiably been known as Europe’s ‘quiet 

corner.” Elsewhere in Europe, where the Soviet 
Union and the Western allies have eyed each other 
warily across the East European buffer zone, there 
have been recurring problems. In Central Europe, the 
“traditional” invasion route into Russia and a region 
historically of the utmost importance to the Soviet 
Union, major crises have broken out periodically—as 
in Berlin in 1948 and 1962, in Hungary in 1956, and 
in Czechoslovakia in 1968. In Southeastern Europe, 
another region historically of great importance to the 
USSR, there have also been sporadic upheavals, as in 
the Greek civil war of 1946-49 and the Yugoslav with- 
drawal from the Soviet bloc in 1948. Only Northern 
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Social Sciences, US Military Academy; he is the au- 
thor of several works on Iceland’s defense policy and 
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standing the Northern Theatre: Scandinavian Defense 
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Europe, where the USSR faces the Western allies di- 
rectly across a common frontier, has been spared 
major crises. 

In recent years, however, there have been indica- 
tions that Moscow is taking an increasing interest in 
Northern Europe. The Soviet Union has become more 
and more active in the region in pursuit of both re- 
gional and global objectives, and there is every reason 
to believe that this trend will continue in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 

The present article is devoted to an assessment of 
Soviet policy toward Northern Europe. It will begin by 
describing some of the opportunities and challenges 
that the region presents to the Soviet Union. It will 
next examine the various dimensions of Soviet policy 
toward the region—political-ideological, economic, 
and military-strategic. It will then discuss the specific 
regional security factors that Soviet policy must take 
into consideration. Finally, it will look briefly at pros- 
pects for the 1980’s. 


Opportunities and Vulnerabilities 


Northern Europe, for the purposes of this article, 
comprises the five Nordic states of Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden, the three Soviet Baltic 
republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and adja- 
cent waters. As so defined, it is a region of considera- 
ble similarities and diversities, none of which the Sovi- 
et Union can afford to ignore in its approach to the 
area. 

The five Nordic countries are similar in many re- 
spects. In terms of politics, all are parliamentary de- 
mocracies, with long traditions of “state socialism.” All 
have strong labor organizations. In Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, the social democratic parties have for 
many years been the dominant political force, with the 
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local Communist parties of decidedly secondary im- 
portance. In Finland and Iceland, the local Commu- 
nist parties have been relatively more influential.’ With 
respect to socioeconomic structure, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden are similar, with economies and 
class distributions typical of advanced industrial soci- 
eties. Finland, because of accelerated industrial de- 
velopment since World War II, is now approaching the 
level of its three neighbors. Iceland is a special 
case—a Single-industry economy, in which fish and 
fish products account for most exports (74.7 percent 
by value in 1980) and the fishing industry employs a 
large part of the labor force (14.7 percent in 1980).? 
In cultural terms, all the Nordic countries are essen- 
tially pro-Western in outlook.® All are overwhelmingly 
Protestant (Evangelical Lutheran). Four of the five are 
of Germanic origin, with languages closely related to 
one another. Finland is the exception: Finnish is not 
an Indo-European language, but a language of the 
Finno-Ugric group, and is related to Estonian and 
Hungarian. Finland, in addition, retains an element of 
Russian cultural influence, the legacy of its century 
under Russian rule (1809-1917). 

With regard to foreign policy, by contrast, the Nor- 
dic countries are diverse. Denmark, Norway, and 
Iceland belong to NATO and, as members of a 
politico-military alliance directed against the Soviet 
Union, stand apart from the other Nordic countries in 
a military and strategic sense. Sweden and Finland 
are officially neutral. Finland, in particular, has a trea- 
ty relationship with the Soviet Union that allows for a 
good deal of Soviet influence in Finnish politics, espe- 
cially in Finnish military and security affairs. 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania—the three Baltic So- 
viet republics—make up a special category. In cultur- 
al terms, they have been traditionally oriented toward 
the West. The Lithuanians, a Baltic nation, are 
staunchly Catholic and have a long history of associa- 
tion with the Poles in the Polish-Lithuanian state 
(1386-1795). The Latvians, also a Baltic nation, are 
predominantly Protestant; Latvian areas have at 
various times been parts of the Hanseatic League, 
Poland-Lithuania, and Sweden. The Estonians are re- 
lated to the Finns, so closely that, for example, they 


i 


'Gilberg has discussed the complexities of the Nordic systems in his 
“Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Iceland: The Struggle Between 
Nationalism and Internationalism,” in David E. Albright, Ed., 
Communism and Political Systems in Western Europe, Boulder, CO, 
Westview Press, 1979, esp. pp. 267-86. 

?See National Economic Institute, Basic Statistics of Iceland 1980, 
Reykjavik, Gutenberg, 1980. 

3This issue has been examined in A.F. Upton, Ed., Communism 
in Scandinavia and Finland, Garden City, NY, Anchor Press, 1973. 


are able regularly to follow Finnish radio and television 
broadcasts from across the Gulf of Finland. Like the 
Latvians, they are mostly Protestant, and have had 
long associations with Sweden. All three republics at 
one time had German minorities. As far as so- 
cioeconomic characteristics are concerned, the 
Baltic republics, though not so highly developed as 
the Nordic states, are nonetheless the most advanced 
republics in the Soviet Union. In political terms, the 
Baltic republics have had some experience with politi- 
cal pluralism, however inadequate and_ short-lived, 
during the years of independence (1918-40) before 
their forcible incorporation into the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union, for its part, performs a variety of 
roles in the region. First of all, it is hegemon, or impe- 
rial master, in its relationship with the Baltic repub- 
lics.* As such, it attempts to control and change these 
republics’ social systems in accordance with its own 
political and socioeconomic norms and within the pa- 
rameters of sovereignty and political dominance. 

The Soviet Union is also a major regional power in 
Northern Europe—in fact, the most important region- 
al power in the area. As a regional power, it acts in two 
roles: it is both a Baltic power and a power of the so- 
called Northern Cap (the area above the Arctic Circle, 
which includes parts of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
the USSR). Thus, it has two sets of regional relation- 
ships, the only state to be so situated in the region: it 
deals with the Baltic states of Finland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, and the German Democratic Repub- 
lic (GDR) in its capacity as a Baltic power, and with 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland on matters pertaining to 
the Northern Cap. Iceland remains outside these cir- 
cles of regional relationships, but is of great strategic 
relevance to the Soviet Union as a global power. 

In its capacity as a global power, the Soviet Union 
views the Nordic states in a special light. In particular, 
the Barents Sea and the Norwegian Sea represent 
major areas of potential military conflict with the 
United States. If the Soviet navy and air force were to 
move aggressively out of the Murmansk area and 
through the Greenland-Iceland-United Kingdom (G-I- 
UK) gap, the Kremlin would be well on its way toward 
cutting off the major supply route for US forces in 
Europe. Were such a mission of interdiction and dis- 
ruption successful, it could mean the end to a major 
conflict in Europe very quickly. Even if the principal 
military action were in Central Europe, the Nordic 


4See, for example, Jaan Pennar, “Soviet Nationality Policy and the 
Estonian Communist Elite,’ in Tonu Parming and Elmar Jarvesoo, 
Eds., A Case Study of a Soviet Republic: The Estonian SSR, 
Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1978, pp. 120-31. 
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states, especially Norway, would be crucial in a stra- 
tegic and military sense.° 

The Nordic countries are of interest to the Soviet 
Union in yet other senses. For example, they have 
strong local:labor movements. Moreover, even though 
the Nordic countries are Western in political orienta- 
tion and practice, important segments of Nordic pub- 
lic and elite opinion emphasize the region’s peculiar 
position in the confrontation between the Western alli- 
ance and the Soviet bloc—specifically, they harbor 
tendencies toward neutralism and ‘“‘bridge-building.” 
Such factors provide openings for the Soviet Union in 
its competition with the ‘capitalist’ world, and they 
enhance the significance of the Nordic states in the 
broader global and European contexts.® 

The Nordic countries also present challenges to the 
Kremlin. Situated in close proximity to the USSR, they 
have done much better in terms of political legitimacy, 


5 See, for example, William K. Sullivan, “Soviet Strategy and NATO’s 
Northern Flank,” Naval War College Review (Newport, Rl), 
July-August 1979, pp. 26-39. 

§ Ibid. 


economic performance, and social policy than has the 
USSR. Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, as members of 
NATO, are involved in the wider global confrontation 
between East and West. Sweden, as a highly success- 
ful (and militarily strong) neutral with a penchant for 
harsh criticism of both global powers, is also not to be 
disregarded. And Finland, despite the liabilities 
stemming from a foreign policy inextricably tied to that 
of its outsized neighbor, nevertheless retains its politi- 
cal and economic stability, its national commitment to 
sovereignty, and its anti-Russian feelings. Seen from 
Moscow, the Nordic states represent a not inconsider- 
able, if occasionally intangible, threat. 

The threat is exacerbated by the traditional ties of 
friendship and cultural affinity between the Nordic 
countries and the Baltic nations. In the Baltic re- 
publics, national separatism and a religious revival, 
especially in Lithuania, have combined to erect major 
obstacles to Russian influence in a strategically sensi- 
tive area. To the extent that the Nordic countries are a 
point d ‘appui for centrifugal tendencies within the So- 
viet empire, then, the challenge represented by the 
Nordic countries reaches to the very heart of Soviet 


The American frigate USS Pharris steams alongside a Soviet “Golf-II” class missile submarine which it had detected 
by sonar in the Baltic Sea on June 10, 1978. 


—US Navy photo. 
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national sovereignty—a major vulnerability indeed.’ 
Even the role of hegemon and imperial master is an 
uncomfortable one in Northern Europe. 


Soviet Policies 


Out of the complex interactions of opportunity, vul- 
nerability, and strategy, Soviet decision-makers must 
fashion global, regional, and bilateral policies toward 
Northern Europe and the various states therein. For 
present purposes, these policies can best be de- 
scribed in terms of their politico-ideological, econom- 
ic, and military-strategic dimensions. 


Politico-ideological. The Kremlin has three major 
politico-ideological objectives in Northern Europe. 

First, the Soviet Union has sought to encourage 
continued neutrality for Sweden and Finland, and to 
use them both as crucial “bridge-builders” in Europe 
and elsewhere. It clearly regards the status of Swedish 
and Finnish security policies as settled and, under the 
prevailing circumstances of regional politics, views 
these arrangements as acceptable. Finland played a 
prominent part in the negotiations of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe and the final 
Signing of the Helsinki accords in 1975, both of which 
ratified the de facto expansion of Soviet power and in- 
fluence to the Elbe River and thus satisfied a major 
Soviet security goal in Europe. Sweden's occasionally 
Strident anti-Americanism, especially during the 
Vietnam war, was seen as enhancing Soviet interests 
in the region as well as in Europe generally, while 
reducing the status of the United States in an area 
traditionally pro-Western. In both cases, the very sta- 
tus of formal neutrality ensures that societies which 
are culturally and politically Western will, in fact, re- 
main outside the formal perimeters of the Western al- 
liance system. In this case, Soviet policy seems to be 
concerned as much with denial of an area to an ad- 
versary as with gaining advantages for the USSR.® 

The Soviet quest for continued Swedish and Finnish 
neutrality manifests itself in a variety of ways. In the 


7 Outside influence is offset by Soviet control mechanisms. See, for 
example, Bruno Kalnins, “How Latvia Is Ruled: The Structure of the 
Political Apparatus,” Journal of Baltic Studies (Brooklyn, NY), Spring 
1977, pp. 70-79. 

®We have derived this summary from a multitude of sources, 
including the press in Northern Europe, Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press (Columbus, OH), Pravda (Moscow), and /zvestiya (Moscow). 
For an example of Soviet statements concerning the necessity of 
Finnish and Swedish neutrality in the face of NATO’s decision to 
develop nuclear weapons in Western Europe, see a statement by Yuriy 
Kommissarov in Suomen Kuvalehti (Helsinki), November 1978, 
discussed in Arbeiderbladet (Oslo), Dec. 14, 1979. 


Soviet President Leonid |. Brezhnev, left, welcomes Fin- 
land’s President Urho Kekkonen to Moscow on 
November 12, 1980. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


case of Finland, the Soviet Union can rely upon a 
series of formal treaties sanctifying the Finnish posi- 
tion. Moreover, political leaders in Finland, particu- 
larly President Urho Kekkonen, have accepted the 
principle of neutrality and have been working actively 
to promote it for years. Periodic consultations take 
place between Moscow and Helsinki, no major foreign 
policy move is undertaken by the latter before 
discussion with the former, and there appears to be 
broad acceptance of this relationship among the Finn- 
ish public and political elites. Specific treaty agree- 
ments limit the size and equipment of Finland’s 
armed forces, and a mutual defense pact specifies 
military cooperation in the event of direct military 
threat to either party. On the whole, Moscow can look 
upon its relations with Helsinki with a great deal of 
satisfaction. On the other hand, Finland remains polit- 
ically and economically pluralistic, with a strong West- 
ern cultural bent. Soviet influence, therefore, remains 
limited in Finland.'° 

Sweden, on the other hand, represents a different 
brand of neutrality. Unlike Finland, which has an ele- 


°For the official treaties establishing parameters for Finnish foreign 
policy, see, for example, General Headquarters, Information Section, 
Army of Finland, Finnish National Defence, Helsinki, n.d., pp. 9-13. 

10Table 1 shows the strong nonsocialist and non-Communist 
tendencies in the Finnish electorate. 
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ment of foreign policy dependence upon the Soviet 
Union, Sweden is truly neutral by choice, and it is an 
armed neutral as well. Sweden has one of the most ef- 
ficient standing armies in all of Europe, it is capable of 
mobilizing large numbers of reserves on short notice, 
and its air force is one of the most powerful on the 
continent. Under these circumstances, the Soviets are 
likely to have less influence here than in Finland. One 
of the Kremlin’s primary objectives is the maintenance 
of Sweden’s traditional neutrality, which from the Sovi- 
et point of view translates into ‘‘area denial’; a neutral 
country, if not a friend, is at least not an enemy. 
Sweden’s consistent support for détente, arms limita- 
tion, and disarmament, and its penchant for criticism 
of Washington, are also positive traits in Soviet eyes 
and hence clearly to be encouraged."' 

Second, the Soviet Union has sought to pry 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland away from the NATO 
alliance and other Western cooperative efforts. During 
the 1970's, Soviet hopes of reviving the neutralist pos- 
sibility in Denmark and Norway were periodically re- 
kindled, especially during the acrimonious debates in 
both countries on possible membership in the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC). 

In Norway especially, this debate brought together a 
motley coalition of anti-EEC forces, including Conserv- 
atives, Agrarians, and Communists, the last of which 
became rather prominent in the coalition. Since the 
referendum, which was strongly against Norwegian 
membership, older political dividing lines have reas- 
serted themselves, and the local Communists have 
dwindled into relative insignificance after a disastrous 
split in the party in the mid-1970’s. Therefore, the 
chances of significant Soviet gains in political accept- 
ance in Norway have dwindled, and the Kremlin is ap- 
parently resigned to limiting Oslo’s attachment to 
NATO and the West generally. '? 

Soviet pressure has nonetheless become particular- 
ly prominent during the last year, when the Norwegian 
government decided to accept a US proposal for the 
prepositioning of US military equipment in northern 
Norway. Throughout 1980, the Soviet government, in 
a series of messages to Oslo, hammered on the claim 
that prepositioning would mean an abandonment of 
what it sees as the traditional Norwegian policy of sta- 
tioning no foreign troops on Norwegian territory in 


An excellent survey of the various factors involved in Swedish 
foreign and defense policies can be found in Nils Andren, The Security 
and Defense of Sweden, Stockholm, National Defense Research 
Institute, 1976. 

12A major article in Arbeiderbladet (the chief press organ of the 
Norwegian Labor Party), Dec. 10, 1979, discussed the relations 
between Norway and the Soviet Union on this and other planes. 


Norwegian Foreign Minister Knut Frydenlund, left, in 
Moscow on December 22, 1980, for talks with Nikolay 
Tikhonov, Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers. 


—TASS vis NTB. 


peacetime. This kind of pressure culminated in a visit 
to Moscow by Norwegian Foreign Minister Knut 
Frydenlund around Christmas of 1980. Despite harsh 
negotiating tactics and considerable political pres- 
sure, Moscow failed to dislodge Oslo from its accept- 
ance of prepositioning. Nevertheless, in a decision 
based as much upon domestic political considerations 
as upon military-strategic considerations, the Norwe- 
gians did agree to move military stocks from the bor- 
der area to areas in central Norway, in the Trondelag 
provinces.'? 

During the 1970's, Moscow's policy toward Norway 
also became increasingly strident over issues of terri- 
torial delimitation and economic rights in disputed 
zones. As Norway grew to become a major oil power 
and as prospecting north of the Arctic Circle in- 
creased the likelihood of finding major oil deposits in 
an area claimed by both Norway and the Soviet Un- 
ion, the Soviet leaders became increasingly truculent, 
resorting to harsh negotiating stances on the ques- 
tions of territorial waters and economic rights on 
Spitsbergen (the Norwegians administer it, but the So- 
viets have some economic rights specified by interna- 
tional treaty). At the same time; the Soviets undertook 
a massive buildup of military forces on the Kola Pen- 
insula, which increased the pressure on Oslo and 
made Soviet policies toward Norway the most dynamic 


13The Norwegian press reported extensively on the most recent 
meeting between Norwegian and Soviet officials, at which prepositioning 
was discussed. See, for example, Dagbladet (Oslo), Dec. 22, 23, 24, 
1980. 
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and most disturbing in the entire Nordic theater. This 
set of policies continues to be employed in 1981." 

In the case of Denmark, Soviet policy is designed 
primarily to foster long-standing local tendencies to- 
ward pacifism and disarmament. Even though Den- 
mark is not as important strategically as Norway, it 
does hold the keys to the straits of Oresund, a vital 
choke point for Soviet access to the North Sea and the 
Atlantic proper. If the Danish commitment to NATO 
can be weakened and if the neutralist tendencies in 
the country can be strengthened, together with in- 
creased emphasis on pacifism and unilateral disarma- 
ment, the Soviet Union can only benefit, both in its 
Capacity as a regional power in the Baltic area and as 
a global power confronting the NATO alliance.'® 

Soviet policies toward Iceland reflect yet a separate 
set of concerns. While Iceland is located outside the 
immediate spheres of the Baltic Sea and the Northern 
Cap, it has a uniquely important location, from which 
a good part of the Atlantic can be surveyed and 
watched. The withdrawal of Iceland from NATO, or the 
removal of the US air base at Keflavik, would indeed 
represent a major foreign policy victory for the Krem- 
lin. Given the Icelanders’ traditional tendencies toward 
pacifism and neutralism, and adding in the persistent 
anti-Americanism among important leftist elements of 
the population, the Soviet Union appears to be 
pursuing a consistent and well-conceived policy to- 
ward Iceland, one that essentially aims at ‘area deni- 
al” of this important island to the United States and 
the Western alliance, or, at least, reduction of the Ice- 
landers’ commitment to that alliance.'® 

Third, the Soviet Union has sought to enhance the 
role of the domestic Left in the Nordic countries. This 
goal has derived from complex considerations. 

For much of the postwar period, the balance of po- 
litical forces in the Nordic countries has not favored 
Soviet interests (see Table 1). Specifically, the USSR has 
not been able to rely on the local Communist parties as 
effective instruments for its policies. In Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, for example, the local Communist par- 
ties have been weak and isolated, in recent years gaining 
no more than 6 percent of the votes cast in parliamen- 


14An excellent analysis of the Soviet buildup can be found in 
Christoph Bertram and Johan J. Holst, Eds., New Strategic Factors in 
the North Atlantic, Oslo, Universitetsforlaget, 1977. 

15The NATO discussion about the need for additional and improved 
nuclear weapons in Western Europe sparked a bitter public debate in 
Denmark. The Danish foreign minister, Kjeld Olesen, demanded that 
Danish views be given special consideration in the debates, so that the 
Danish government could better deal with hostile public reactions to 
the NATO decisions. In the end, the Danish government did agree to 
the final NATO communique. See Arbeiderbladet, Dec. 13, 1979. 

16 See Gilberg, op. cit., esp. pp. 274-75, 285-86, and 290-91. 


Table 1: Party Vote in Recent Parliamentary Elections 
in Nordic Countries: 
(in percent) 


Share of vote 
(Year of election in parentheses) 


DENMARK® 


(OZ (1973) LOTS) 1Ok Ae (1979) 

Social Democrats 37,3 ne d.G: 29.9 A St On nSeus 
Radical Liberals 14.4 il Nee Wes Sie 5.4 
Conservatives TGe/ 9.2 ays. ahs 12.5 
Liberals 15.6 123 F2333 12.0 r25 
Communists 1.4 3.6 4.2 Si 1.9 
Left Socialists 126: 125 2 si, 2.7 (1979) 
FINLAND (1975) (1979) 
Social Democrats 24.9 23.8 
Communists 18.9 17.9 
Center 17.6 172 
National Coalition 18.4 21.6 
Swedish People’s 

Party 4.7 4.2 
Liberals 4.4 Siw) 
Rural Party 3.6 4.6 
ICELAND (1978) (1979) 
Independence Party 32.8 S0°5 
People’s Alliance 23.0 19.4 
Social Democrats ZO: aL 
Progressives WeeZ 29 
Union of Liberals 

and Leftists She — 
NORWAY (1973) (1977) 
Labor 35.3 42.3 
New Liberals 3.4 1.4 
Conservatives 1/Z4 24.8 
Christian Democrats £283 12.4 
Communists —< 0.4 
Center 11.0 8.6 
Socialist Left Party 11:2 4.2 
Liberals 315 Bid 
Progress Party 5.0 1.9 
SWEDEN (1968) (1970) (1973) (1976) (1979) 
Conservatives 13.9 Wes 14.3 LGs6 eee 20.3 
Center Party 16.1 TSO Sue2 5p) 24a 18.1 
Liberals 15:0 16.2 9.4 ui Pa 10.6 
Christian Democrats ile: le) 1.8 1.4 1.4 
Social Democrats SOmeet4 ors 43-6. 64235765 432 
Left Party of 

Communists 3.0 4.8 5 48 5.6 


*For selected political parties. 

>Among the parties not mentioned is the Progress Party, which has garnered as 
much as 15 percent of the vote in recent elections. 

©In Socialist Left Party. 


SOURCES: Yearbook of Nordic Statistics 1979, Stockholm, Nordic Council, p. 312; 
Statistik Arbog 1980 (1980 Statistical Yearbook), Copenhagen, Central Statistical 
Bureau, 1980, pp. 350-51; Statistisk Arbok 1979 (Statistical Yearbook 1979), Oslo, Central 
Statistical Bureau, 1979, p. 380; Statistik Arsbok For Sverige 1979 (Statistical Yearbook for 
Sweden 1979), Stockholm, Central Statistical Bureau, 1979, p. 413. 
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tary elections. As far as the Danish party (Danmarks 
Kommunistiske Parti, or DKP) and especially the Norwe- 
gian party (Norges Kommunistiske Parti, or NKP) are 
concerned, this lack of popularity has stemmed in part 
from the success of the leftist socialists, who have be- 
come major forces in national politics. In the Swedish 
case, it has stemmed partly from a split in the party in 
the 1970’s, in which the critical attitudes of leaders of 
the Left Party of Communists (Vansterpartiet Kommunis- 
terna, or VPK) toward the Soviet Union led to a schism 
and the formation of a pro-Moscow party, the Swedish 
Communist Party (Sveriges Kommunistiska Parti, or 
SKP). In Iceland and Finland, by contrast, the local 
Communist parties are fairly substantial. Nevertheless, 
because of pronounced nationalist tendencies in the 
Icelandic party (Sameiningar flokkur altydu-Socialista 
flokkurinn, or SA-SF) and ideological splits in the Finnish 
party (Suomen Kommunistinen Puolue, or SKP), neither 
is as strong as circumstances might otherwise allow.'” 


'7\bid., esp. pp. 304-14. 


Instead of relying on the local Communists, there- 
fore, the Soviet Union has had to seek accommoda- 
tion with additional elements on the Nordic political 
spectrum. Obviously, it has had no basis for turning to 
the nonsocialist parties and groups, which are clearly 
anti-Soviet and pro-Western. Nor has it had the incli- 
nation to work with the plethora of small Maoist, Trot- 
skyist, and other extreme left-wing groups, which are 
often hostile to the Soviet Union. It has perforce 
sought to make use of the full spectrum of forces in 
between these poles—an_ extraordinarily complex 
amalgamation of parties and groups formed out of the 
recurrent splits and schisms of the postwar era. 

This approach has had both advantages and disad- 
vantages. On the one hand, the combined Left Is 
much stronger than any of the Communist parties. On 
the other hand, serious ideological differences, to- 
gether with outright hostility toward the Soviet Union 
among many non-Communist groups on the left, have 
sharply reduced the opportunities available to the So- 
viets. This is particularly true because the Social Dem- 
ocrats have long espoused anticommunism at home 
and abroad and have been among the chief architects 


Danish citizens protest delivery of ammunition to NATO depots from a freighter in the Danish town of Esbjerg. 
The poster reads: “Fight NATO—the Instrument of Imperialism.” 


— Erik Friis/Politikens Presse Foto via UPI. 
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of the region’s various security policies, which even in 
the neutral countries have had distinct anti-Soviet 
overtones. 

Throughout the 1970's and into the 1980's, then, 
Soviet policy toward the Nordic Left has had to steer a 
delicate course. As self-proclaimed leader of the world 
Communist movement, the Soviet Union can hardly 
denounce the official Communist parties of the region, 
even though some have been rather vociferous in their 
criticism of such Soviet actions as the invasion of 
Afghanistan and the violation of human rights within 
the USSR. Yet it cannot allow friendly (if cautious) re- 
lations with the local Communists to jeopardize its 
formal ties with the moderate social democrats in 
countries where the latter either rule alone (Norway 
and, during part of the period, Sweden) or in coalition 
(Denmark and Finland), or its formal ties with leftist 
socialists (Iceland, in the leftist coalition known as the 
People’s Alliance—Althydubandalagid, or AB—which 
is under Communist leadership). In the case of 
Iceland, furthermore, relations with a broad spectrum 
of the Left are complicated by the AB’s strong anti- 


Soviet stance on many issues, a fact that has curtailed: 


any opportunities for Soviet foreign policy there.'® 

In concrete terms, therefore, Soviet policies toward 
the Left have meant support at election time, harsh 
criticism of other political groups, persistent demands 
that the Nordic peoples recognize their special 
geopolitical location and their “duty” to establish 
“progressive” political regimes, and castigation of the 
“imperialists,” especially the United States.'? In so 
doing, the Soviet Union has acted on the vague but 
generally correct assumption that a stronger Nordic 
Left is likely to redound to its own benefit and en- 
hance its broader foreign policy goals. 

All in all, however, Soviet politico-ideological ap- 
proaches in the region have had but limited success 
at best. While Finnish and Swedish neutrality seem 
assured, both countries (society at large and most of 
the political elite) remain oriented toward the West in 
many crucial respects, a fact that has denied the Sovi- 
et Union any major influence in the domestic and re- 
gional policies of these Nordic states. In Denmark, 
Iceland, and Norway, too, public opinion and most of 
the political elite remain firmly in the Western camp 
despite great Soviet pressures, especially against 
Norway. Finally, there is no indication that the Nordic 


18For a detailed analysis of the major developments in the Nordic 
Left, see ibid. 

18These aspects of Soviet policy were clearly present during political 
talks between Nordic leaders and Soviet representatives—for 
example, during Norway's talks in Moscow in December 1979, as 
reported in Arbeiderbladet, Dec. 11, 1979. 
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Left as a whole is susceptible to manipulation by the 
Soviet Union. 


Economic. Another significant aspect of Soviet poli- 
cy toward Northern Europe has been the attempt to 
expand economic ties. Although the Soviet Union is 
not wont to give full explanations of its policy objec- 
tives, it is clear that a major Soviet goal in approach- 
ing Northern Europe is strongly economic in charac- 
ter—the need to rationalize foreign trade and gain the 
comparative advantages conferred by geography and 
other factors. Here, the technologically advanced Nor- 
dic countries have much to offer in the way of trade 
and technology transfer. Sweden and Finland, in par- 
ticular, can play a special role, that of making availa- 
ble to the Soviet Union certain high-technology items 
that might not otherwise be obtained from the mem- 
ber states of COCOM, the coordinating commission 
whose function it is to control trade in strategic items 
with the Soviet Union.?° It is also clear that the Soviets 
look forward to other advantages—political, ideologic- 
al, even military and strategic—if their trade practices 
succeed in influencing the Nordic countries’ domestic 
policies to any significant degree. 

The extent to which Soviet economic policy has 
been successful (or unsuccessful) in the region can 
be ascertained from recent foreign trade statistics. As 
is evident in Table 2, the Nordic countries trade pri- 
marily among themselves and with other Western na- 
tions, and only secondarily with the Soviet Union. In 
1978, for example, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
each obtained less than 3 percent of its imports from 
the Soviet Union, and Iceland, only 8.5 percent of its 
imports. Finland was the exception, with an import fig- 
ure of 18.7 percent. The pattern of exports to the So- 
viet Union is similar. Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
each sent no more than 1 percent of all its exports to 
the Soviet Union, Iceland no more than 4 percent, 
and Finland 17.8 percent. More recent data are ex- 
pected to show little change in most respects, al- 
though in the case of Iceland overall trade has been 
increasing in recent years, and it now appears that 
this trend will accelerate in 1981.?' 

The kinds of commodities traded between the 
USSR and the Nordic countries are equally instruct- 
ive. As for imports from the Soviet Union, oil is over- 
whelmingly the most important item. In recent years, 
it has accounted for approximately 75-80 percent of 


20The structure of Finnish and Swedish trade with the Soviet Union 
in fact reflects the Soviet emphasis on the import of advanced 
machinery. 

21"'The Trade Between Iceland and the Soviet Union Increases with 
Every Year,’ Morgunbladid (Reykjavik), Sept. 17, 1980. 
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Table 2: Trade of Nordic States 
with Selected Partners, 1978 


(in millions of US dollars) 
IMPORTS 


Importing country 


Partner Denmark Finland Iceland Norway Sweden 
Denmark — Pealledecth 6725 763.5 1,446.3 
Finland 514.5 — Se de AGO RSI ik PAGS 71 
Iceland iS Uf LoS — 11.0 12.4 
Norway 621.0 217.8 56i/, — 1,116.6 
Sweden O25 2 else 64.0 2,101.8 — 
United 

Kingdom 1,691.8 719.2 Th Who A SUA iegl bleieea te P a: 
US 811.5 394.4 Vase 775.6 1,499.3 
USSR SOS 4735 5/25 108.8 547.0 

+ 
All countries | 14,765.0 7,854.7 678.4 11,482.6 20,512.7 
EXPORTS 
Exporting country 

Partner Denmark Finland Iceland Norway Sweden 
Denmark — 348.0 125 584.0 1,976.8 
Finland 207.6 — 14.7 193.0 Be 243 57 
Iceland S355 12.8 — 54.9 ayeyll 
Norway 778.4 430.2 9.9 — 2,230.3 
Sweden 1,524.6 1,249.1 THEO VL O91:9 — 
United 

Kingdom FOS oem eO7.Gi4 TORO gS SiS 7425353 2 
US 663.2 336.8 2.9 HAG we 1 872.0 
USSR 6627 iaL 02453 25.6 Sse a2. 6 


All countries 11,845.3 8,551.4 65U.2 10,893.9 °21,726.9 


SOURCE: Yearbook of Nordic Statistics, 1979, Stockholm, Nordic Council, 1979, pp. 
172-75. 


each country’s imports from the USSR—79.6 percent 
for Norway (1978), 79.8 percent for Sweden (1979), 
74.8 percent for Finland (1976), 79.8 percent for 
Denmark (1980), and more than 80 percent for 
Iceland (1980).?* Nevertheless, most of the region’s 
oil comes not from the Soviet Union, but from other 
Suppliers. The exception has been Iceland, which un- 
til mid-1980 imported all its oil from the USSR. Re- 
cently, however, Iceland diversified its oil supplies by 


22 See Statistik Arbok 1979 (1979 Statistical Yearbook), Oslo, 
Central Statistical Bureau, 1979, pp. 174-75; Statistisk Arsbok For 
Sverige 1979 (Statistical Yearbook for Sweden 1979), Stockholm, 
Central Statistical Bureau, 1979, pp. 164-69; Suomen Tilastollinen 
Vuosikirja (Finnish Statistical Yearbook), Helsinki, Central Statistical 
Office, 1977, pp. 142-48; Manedsstatistik over udenrigshandelen 
(Monthly Bulletin of External Trade), Copenhagen, Danmarks Statistik, 
1980 (data are for the first 11 months of 1980); discussion in the 
Economic/Commercial Section, US Embassy, Reykjavik, June 20, 
1980. 


signing a long-term contract with the British National 
Oil Company (BNOC)—a move prompted more by 
price considerations, it is said, than by a fear of de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union.*° 

As for exports to the Soviet Union, manufactures 
and finished goods, especially machinery, predomi- 
nate. In recent years, for example, paper and machin- 
ery accounted for 64.1 percent of Norway's exports to 
the Soviet Union (1978); machinery and _ finished 
goods, 81.1 percent of Sweden's exports to the Soviet 
Union (1979); and ships, paper products, and ma- 
chinery, 75.5 percent of Finland’s exports (1976).%4 
Iceland, again an exception, has sold and still sells 
large quantities of fish to the Soviet Union. If its tradi- 
tional markets in Western Europe and the United 
States continue to decline, as is expected, it may well 
increase its sales to the Soviet Union.?° 

In terms of individual commodities, then, there is 
little evidence that the Soviet Union has achieved any 
significant economic penetration of Denmark, Norway, 
or Sweden. The exceptions, albeit partial ones, are 
Finland and Iceland. Finland has long utilized rela- 
tively close economic relations with the Soviet Union 
as a counterpoise in foreign policy. Moreover, such 
sectors of Finnish industry as metalworking and ship- 
building have developed a steady and reliable market 
to the east; this relationship, originally established for 
reasons of economic stability, has now become one 
more of necessity. Even in the special case of Finland, 
however, trade with the West vastly exceeds trade with 
the Soviet Union, in terms of both volume and com- 
modity mix. Iceland, although heavily reliant on 
imported oil and exports of fish to the USSR, is distant 
enough and seemingly flexible enough to prevent the 
Soviet Union from gaining major political advantage 
from the relationship. For no single commodity, it 
would appear, are the Nordic countries irrevocably 
dependent on the Soviet Union. 

The Baltic republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithua- 
nia are seemingly of little importance in Soviet-Nordic 
economic relations. Unfortunately, Soviet trade statis- 
tics are not broken down in such a way as to docu- 
ment this proposition.2® Obviously, there is some 
trade, if only unofficial—for example, that carried on 
by tourists or Swedish middlemen on a very small 


23 Interview with leaders of the Social Democratic Party, Reykjavik, 
July 11, 1980. 

24For Norway, see Statistisk Arbok, pp. 174-75; Sweden, Statistisk 
Arsbok, pp. 164-69; and Finland, Suomen Tilastollinen Vuosikirja, 
pp. 142-48. 

25"The Trade Between Iceland and the Soviet Union Increases with 
Every Year,’ Morgunbladid, Sept. 17, 1980. 

26 The trade statistics on both sides merely show trade between 
countries, not between subdivisions thereof. 
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Soviet tanker “Volgoneft’ 65M” loads up with petroleum products for delivery to Finland. 


scale. But even if the Soviet Union has only partially 
achieved its goal of full integration of the Baltic repub- 
lics into the Soviet economy, it still has been able to 
curtail the direct flow of trade between the Nordic 
countries and the Baltic republics. Under other cir- 
cumstances, it should be noted, the more natural pre- 
war pattern of trade across the Baltic could perhaps 
be resurrected. 

The specific features of Soviet-Nordic trade rela- 
tions described here—the exchange of Soviet oil for 
Nordic machinery—may not endure for long. For ex- 
ample, if projections of future Soviet oil shortages 
prove accurate and if North Sea oilfields come on line 
as expected, much less oil may change hands. But 
the general pattern—the exchange of Soviet raw ma- 
terials for sophisticated Nordic manufactures—will 
probably continue. It is unlikely that the Soviet Union, 
whose products are seen as low in quality and as hav- 
ing few ready applications in Western economies, can 
gain an unshakable economic hold over the Nordic 
countries. Despite considerable Soviet efforts, the 
Nordic economies remain firmly oriented toward the 
West. 


Military-strategic. Soviet military influence in North- 
ern Europe is significant and apparently growing. The 
Soviet approach to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and Iceland has increasingly stressed the re- 


11 


—Novosti from Sovfoto. 


gion’s military and strategic importance to vital Soviet 
interests.?’ 

Northern Europe, as defined here, presents both 
challenges and opportunities to the Soviet Union in a 
military-strategic sense, no matter whether it is viewed 
in terms of the defense of the Soviet homeland 
(whether “Mother Russia” or the “Socialist Bastion” is 
irrelevant), the maintenance of the Soviet position as a 
regional power, or the projection of Soviet power on a 
global scale. That is, so long as there is a great power 
whose central base lies between the Urals in the east 
and the Vistula in the west, that power will have vital 
Strategic interests in Northern Europe. The movement 
of the capital to St. Petersburg on the Neva estuary in 
1712 emphasized those interests, just as the return of 
the capital to Moscow in 1918 deemphasized them, 
but the interests remained nonetheless. 

The Baltic republics and Finland are vital to the de- 
fense of the USSR. The Baltic republics (including, for 
Our purposes here, the Soviet-occupied portions of the 
former German province of East Prussia) guard the 
land approach to Leningrad from Central Europe, and 


27Such views have been expressed repeatedly by Soviet leaders. 
For a Soviet tour d'horizon of security problems in the North, see the 
statements made by leading Soviet political figures (including Defense 
Minister D.F. Ustinov) to a high Norwegian foreign ministry official 
during a visit to Moscow in February 1979, in Arbeiderbladet, Feb. 22, 
1979. 
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their actual or potential control by a hostile power 
based in Central Europe would impose a Serious stra- 
tegic disadvantage to the defense of the Northern Eu- 
ropean USSR—as Stalin recognized in ordering their 
occupation in 1940 and as the Germans “confirmed” 
a scant year later. Similarly, Finland guards the north- 
ern land approach to Leningrad, whose importance 
was again demonstrated by Soviet and German opera- 
tions before and during World War II. But there are 
differences between the two areas. Finland is insula- 
ted to some degree by a neutral Sweden to the west. 
Moreover, the difficulties of supporting major opera- 
tions overland through Norway, Sweden, and Finland 
offer a degree of protection not available on the south- 
eastern side of the Baltic. Finally, control of the Baltic 
republics provides a base for operations to deny use 
of the eastern Baltic for a direct attack on Leningrad 
or for land operations through southern Finland. From 
the Soviet point of view, in other words, Finland’s in- 
dependence since World War II is tolerable in a 
military-strategic sense, principally because the Baltic 
republics are part of the USSR, and secondarily be- 
cause Sweden is neutral. Changes in either of those 
conditions, however unlikely, would probably trigger a 
change in Soviet posture. 


In the far north, the Murmansk-Arkhangel’sk area 
offers the only relatively unrestricted sea access to the 
European USSR from any source. To the south, the 
Turkish straits and the Black Sea afford comparatively 
little maneuvering room for large-scale naval opera- 
tions. Farther north, the Baltic straits and the relative- 
ly constricted Baltic itself provide defensive opportu- 
nities to the USSR. To the far north, by contrast, the 
Norwegian Sea approaches to the USSR’s northern 
coast are open, and the possibilities of land access (at 
least to Murmansk) from northern Norway are serious. 
The allied occupation of the Arkhangel’sk area 
(1918-19) during the revolution and civil war, though 
never supported adequately to challenge the new Bol- 
shevik regime, does furnish a graphic example of the 
importance of the area in terms of defense. Stalin’s in- 
sistence on Finnish territorial concessions in the north 
after World War II is also revealing of Soviet concerns. 
Current Soviet objections to a third-party military pres- 
ence in northern Norway, and to pre-stockage of sup- 
plies for US forces in the area, surely are linked to 
sensitivity concerning vulnerabilities in the region.*® 


28 The latest Soviet views on this subject were expressed to 
Norwegian Foreign Minister Knut Frydeniund in Moscow. See, for 
example, Dagbladet, Dec. 22 and 23, 1980. 


United States Marines pictured in northern Norway in March 1980 during the NATO exercise “Anorak Express.” 


—Lehtikuva via Photoreporters. 
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As a regional power, the USSR has interests of a 
dual nature in Northern Europe. One interest is to pre- 
vent extraregional powers from establishing a strong 
presence there, be it diplomatic, economic, or mili- 
tary. The other is to prevent the Nordic states from 
combining to present a common front against the 
preservation and expansion of Soviet influence. In 
both, the Baltic Sea is of primary importance. It is a 
reentrant to the Soviet position in eastern Europe, and 
while its southern flanks are covered by Poland and 
the GDR, the straits providing access to the Baltic are 
controlled by NATO members, and neutral Sweden 
and Finland afford less than perfect control of the 
northern flank. Thus, in peacetime, the USSR must 
attempt to use its political influence to minimize the 
entry of other maritime powers, and in periods of 
heightened tension must be prepared to control the 
Baltic straits and Baltic airspace. While Poland and 
the GDR territorially fall outside the scope of this arti- 
cle, it should be noted that Soviet hegemony over both 
renders the status quo elsewhere more acceptable. 

In the north and west, too, the possibility of finding 
undersea mineral deposits, including oil (the region is 
largley unexplored in this regard), and _ the strategic 
imperative of securing shipping lanes to the Soviet 
Arctic and Far East give an added impetus to the ex- 
tension of Soviet control offshore. Maritime air surveil- 
lance over the Norwegian Sea is also essential in order 
to provide early warning of any potentially hostile pres- 
ence north and east of the G-I-UK gap. Here, again, 
Norwegian membership in NATO, unpalatable as it is 
to the Soviet Union under any circumstances, is 
slightly less odious because of Norway’s refusal to 
permit foreign bases on its territory during peacetime. 
Soviet sensitivity to events in Finland, Sweden, and 
Norway testifies to an unrelenting sense of insecurity 
over that which the Soviets do not control absolutely. 
Soviet intransigence in its relations with Norway over 
Spitsbergen and subsurface mineral exploration in the 
Barents Sea is but one example of this general disqui- 
etude.?° 

In its attempt to project its power on a global scale, 
the Soviet Union seeks access to the world seas for 
both the Soviet merchant marine and the Soviet navy. 
Both fleets rely heavily on the existence of land bases 
in the north, on some degree of control over the Nor- 
wegian Sea, and on access to the North Atlantic 
through the G-I-UK gap. Even though geography and 
weather require long and inhospitable sailing, at least 
for surface vessels, until “open” seas are reached, the 
Soviets must see these northern bases (and their de- 
fense) as vital both to the protection of Soviet power in 
peace and to the denial of critical choke points to 


MS 


NAY Las ee 
Sergeant Vladimir Povaren leads an antiaircraft squad 
in training exercises held in the Baltic Military District 
of the USSR in August 1979. 


—TASS Sovfoto. 


other maritime powers in war. Constricted as the 
northern route into the Atlantic may be, it is far less so 
than any others, such as those in the south (the Black 
Sea-Turkish straits, Suez, or Gibraltar) or in the Pacif- 
ic (Vladivostok-Sea of Japan-La Perousse Strait, Sea 
of Okhotsk). In addition, it is ice-free the year round. 
To be sure, modern nuclear ballistic-missile subma- 
rines (SSBN), with their longer-range missiles, do not 
require transit out of the Arctic area in order to launch 
their weapons, but they do require the loitering space 
and depth northern waters afford. In the case of at- 
tack submarines, which would be crucial to any effort 
to deny North Atlantic shipping routes, only the north- 
ern bases provide satisfactory home ports. Alterna- 
tives within range, such as the Turkish straits- 
Gibraltar and the Baltic straits, are far too susceptible 
to interdiction, and neither the Baltic nor the Mediter- 
ranean offers the maneuvering room that the Norwe- 
gian Sea does.*° 

Northern Europe, then, constitutes an area of vital 
military importance to the USSR in any of its various 
roles. In some ways, it may appear to have a lower pri- 
ority in Soviet strategy than Central Europe, where So- 
viet ground and air forces are heavily concentrated. 
Nevertheless, if one looks at Soviet naval and air de- 


29 Ibid. 
3°This judgment is based on examination of hydrographic charts and 
the requirements of modern navies for open water. 
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fense forces positioned in the north, one has little 
doubt of the importance Northern Europe occupies in 
Soviet strategic thinking. While Soviet intentions—of- 
fensive or defensive—may not be entirely clear, the 
very presence of these forces must raise questions as 
to their ultimate purpose. In any case, Soviet concern 
with political events in the Nordic states provides am- 
ple evidence of the attention and priority the region 
receives in Moscow. 

Such military and strategic concerns in Northern 
Europe have induced the Soviet Union to take a num- 
ber of specific military steps designed to enhance its 
own position while weakening that of any adversary, 
whether potential or real. 

First, it has stationed substantial conventional and 
nuclear forces in close proximity to Northern Europe. 
Some of these forces are in a high state of readiness 
and can be expected to move rapidly to achieve their 
objective. The following are identified as targeted pri- 
marily for duty in Northern Europe: 

The Baltic Military District has three tank divisions, 
five motorized rifle divisions, and two airborne divi- 
sions. These forces are backed up by 25 submarines, 
at least 40 major surface combat ships, and 120 naval 
bombers. (In the Baltic environment, minor surface 
combatants are likewise important; however, exact fig- 
ures are not available). An air army is assigned to the 
Baltic District, but its exact size is not Known, primari- 
ly because of rapid movements of some units in and 
out of the district. There is also a regiment of naval in- 
fantry. 

The Leningrad Military District, which includes the 
Kola Peninsula, has eight motorized rifle divisions, 
one airborne division, one rocket brigade armed with 
SCUD-B surface-to-surface missiles, one regiment of 
naval infantry, and the Northern Fleet at Severomorsk, 
which includes 130 submarines, 80 major surface 
combatants, and about 80 bombers. There is an air 
army (exact size not known) assigned to the district. 
Excluding artillery and aircraft capable of nuclear 
weapons delivery, there are more than 90 missile 
launchers of various types capable of medium- and 
Short-range nuclear launches. In addition, large Air 
Defense Forces (PVO Strany) are present in the 
Leningrad and Kola areas.*' 

Second, since the Soviet Union has universal mili- 
tary conscription, it can mobilize large numbers of re- 
serves in short order. Full mobilization would put mil- 
lions of men in uniform, a substantial number of 


31 The International Institute for Strategic Studies, The Military 
Balance 1980-1981, London, 1980, pp. 10-12; supplemented by 
conversations with Scandinavian defense officials. 


whom can be directed to the northern front if neces- 
Sary. 

The Soviet forces listed above are massive. Dispro- 
portionately large to serve any defensive purposes, 
such force concentrations can only have offensive im- 
plications as well. They thus become a salient part of 
the policy environment in which Nordic decision- 
makers formulate foreign and defense policies. 


The Baltic republics. Obviously, the Kremlin's po- 
lices toward Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia are not 
those it conducts toward the Nordic states. Even so, 
the three Baltic republics constitute somewhat of a 
separate entity inside the USSR, because of their lin- 
guistic and cultural peculiarities, their strong (and 
perhaps growing) sense of political nationalism, and 
their enduring ties with the independent Nordic 
states. As noted above, they are of crucial military- 
strategic concern, since they sit athwart both a pri- 
mary access route to Leningrad and a traditional in- 
vasion route to and from the West. Furthermore, 
continued Soviet control over Poland and the GDR de- 
pends on quick and easy access through the Baltic 
republics. In addition to these military-strategic con- 
cerns, the Soviet leadership views the Baltic republics 
as crucial to several of its long-standing, fundamental 
policy goals. 

First, the Baltic republics are a key testing area for 
the Soviet policy of Russification, which here includes 
in-migration of Russians in large numbers,** clear dis- 
crimination against the local languages and cultures,°*° 
and a tight hold by Russians over the republic party 
apparats. (As an Estonian dissident so eloquently stat- 
ed, ‘Estonia is the largest country in the world. It is lo- 
cated on the western shores of the Soviet Union, its 
capital is in Moscow, and its people are in Siberia.’’) 
This policy is an integral part of the drive for the force- 
ful expansion of Russian power and Russian culture 
and thereby for the political penetration and control of 
the Soviet borderlands. 

Second, the Baltic republics are being rapidly de- 
veloped in certain economic sectors that can take ad- 
vantage of key local features. Industries such as elec- 
tronics, for example, rely heavily on the relatively large 
numbers of skilled manpower in the area. Similarly, 
agricultural sectors such as animal husbandry, dairy 
farming, and vegetable and fruit growing can utilize 
the area’s traditionally high agricultural productivi- 


32 For details, see John L. Scherer, USSR: Facts and Figures 
Annual, Gulf Breeze, FL, Academic Internnational Press, 1978, 
pp. 153-55. 

33 See, for example, Parming and Jarvesoo, op. cit., Chaps. 2 and 3. 
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ty—here, it seems, for the purpose of supplying the 
large population concentrations in Russia proper, es- 
pecially Leningrad.** The economic importance of the 
three republics is therefore greater than mere consid- 
erations of size would suggest. 

Third, any manifestation of political and religious 
dissent in the area is harshly repressed. During the 
1960’s and 1970's, for example, religious activities 
among Lithuanians caused great concern in Moscow, 
which sees a potential for close religious ties between 
Lithuanians and Poles. This concern has been espe- 
cially evident since the-mid-1970’s, as the growing 
popular dissatisfaction in Poland has brought that 
country to what Moscow now sees as ‘“‘near an- 
archy.’’*® Moscow's nervous reaction to developments 
in Lithuania, and its decisive moves against any man- 
ifestations of nationalism and cultural separatism in 
Estonia and Latvia as well, reveal both its fears and its 
determination to keep the area firmly in hand. 

In the final analysis, Soviet policy toward Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania is a form of ‘‘area denial” strate- 
gy. Moscow aims at reducing the possibility of undue 
Nordic cultural and economic influence, for it is well 
aware that such influence, coupled with widespread 
ethnic and religious separatism and political national- 
ism, might have dangerous political implications in a 
brittle multinational empire. Given the relatively fre- 
quent contacts between the Nordic countries (particu- 
larly Sweden and Finland) and the three Baltic repub- 
lics (particularly Estonia and Latvia), denial of the 
Nordic influence is no easy task. 


Northern Responses 


In recent years, Soviet leaders have had clear signs 
of a mounting concern in Northern Europe regarding 
their policies within the region and outside, particular- 
ly in Afghanistan. Specifically, there have been indica- 
tions of an increasing perception, among both 
policymakers and the general public in Northern 
Europe, of a Soviet military threat and of the need to 
reconsider security and defense policies accordingly. 
Although the precise character of this reaction differs 
from country to country, those in the Kremlin must 
take it into consideration as a factor of some impor- 
tance for Soviet policy in the years to come. 


34 This charge is increasingly being made by recent émigrés from the 
Baltic republics, especially Estonia. 

35For an excellent analysis of the Polish situation and Moscow's 
reaction to it, see Jan B. de Weydenthal, ‘‘Workers and Party in 
Poland,’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
November—December 1980, pp. 1-22. 


Sweden. Whether by necessity or choice, this nation 
of only 8.3 million people has not fought a war since 
the Napoleonic era. Traditionally, its foreign policy has 
been one of “non-alignment (or ‘Freedom from alli- 
ances’) between power blocs in peace, aiming at neu- 
trality in war.’’°® Such neutrality, it is emphasized, is 
de facto neutrality, a neutrality unsupported by inter- 
national guarantees or by conventional international 
law, as in the Swiss or Austrian cases. It is a neutrality 
that would 


...assure the nation’s freedom of action in all situa- 
tions by means we ourselves choose, so that within 
our borders we can preserve and develop our society 
in accordance with our own values in political, eco- 
nomic, social, cultural and all other respects, and at 
the same time work in the world for international 
detente and peaceful development.°*’ 


For most of the post-World War II era, Swedish 
neutrality has had several major corollaries. Neutrality 
presupposes credibility, and successive Swedish gov- 
ernments and all four major political parties have 
therefore concluded that in order to preserve its credi- 
bility, Sweden requires a strong, all-round (but 
nonnuclear) “total defense.” Total defense, as con- 
ceived of in Sweden, includes not only military de- 
fense but also civil defense, economic defense, psy- 
chological defense, and “‘‘other’’ defense (e.g. 
telecommunications and medical care).°® Further- 
more, given the realities of a divided Europe, neutrali- 
ty presupposes the ability to deter a ‘marginal at- 
tack.” Swedish strategic planners assume that: 


...@ power which might threaten or even attack 
Sweden will always have a substantial part of its re- 
sources tied up for other purposes, for example to 
counter any expected or unexpected confrontation 
with the other superpower. Thus only a marginal part 


36Nils Andren et al., The Future of the Nordic Balance, Stockholm, 
Ministry of Defense, Secretariat for National Security Policy and Long- 
range Defense Planning (SSLP), 1977, p. 85. For additional 
background information, see Johan Jorgen Holst, Ed., Five Roads to 
Nordic Security, Oslo, University Press, 1973, pp. 208-12. 

37 As reiterated by the Swedish Undersecretary of State for Defense 
in introducing the five-year defense budget for the period 
1977/78-1981/82. Cited in Swedish Security Policy and Total 
Defense, Stockholm, SOLPS 197 faye 2: 

38 Most Swedes generally see no contradiction between defense 
preparations and deep involvement in international work for 
disarmament. Moreover, they see Swedish defense as an important 
factor in maintaining the Nordic balance, which, if upset, might result in 
direct superpower confrontation in the Nordic area. See, for example, 
ibid., p. 3; and The Swedish Budget 1978/79, Stockholm, Goteborgs 
Printers AB, 1978, p. 86. 
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of the military strength of a superpower could be used 
in an attack on Sweden. 

... provided that the goal in Sweden is limiting and 
the country can defend itself, the value of controlling 
Sweden or part of Sweden will not be worth the cost of 
conquest. °*? 


Acting on this assumption, they have planned to meet 
the marginal attack through a combination of (1) terri- 
torial defense based on rapid mobilization of a large 
conscript force and a home guard armed with relative- 
ly inexpensive weapons and (2) a peripheral defense 
based principally on high-technology aircraft and na- 
val forces defending well beyond Sweden’s land and 
sea boundaries. In the late 1960’s and early 1970's, 
emphasis was on peripheral defense. With a period of 
relatively high inflation, however, has come a 
continuing defense debate on the cost and wisdom of 
attempting to carry out both strategies simultaneously 
and on the precise mix of weapons systems best able 
to sustain either strategy or both.*° Finally, Sweden's 
policy of neutrality presupposes a tous azimuts strate- 
gy of being able to defend against an attack from any 
quarter, a strategy that befits Sweden’s strategic loca- 
tion between the superpowers and their allies. In the 
1940’s and 1950’s, in fact, Swedish forces were 
tasked with defense against attacks both from the Bal- 
tic and through Finland. In 1963, however, these mis- 
sions were redefined to provide for either one or the 
other, not both simultaneously. 

At the same time, certain significant factors have 
tended to erode these corollaries, primarily the tous 
azimuts strategy. Swedish defense planners, though 
they may not say so publicly, probably have long con- 
sidered the chief military threat to be from the Soviet 
Union, and their sympathies clearly lie with the 
West.*' For example, the 1962 defense report of the 
Swedish Supreme Commander was based on a Baltic 
attack from the east and showed the Soviet Union as 
the aggressor (of course, the Soviet ambassador pro- 
tested strongly to the Swedish Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs). More recently, Swedish defense planners have 
duly taken note of the large buildup of Soviet forces 
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3° Andren et al., op. cit., p. 94. 

“°See Ingemar Dorfer, ‘The Nordic Balance in Perspective: 
Sweden,” paper prepared for the Seminar on International Security 
Problems in the Nordic Area, Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, Georgetown University, Washington, DC, June 15-16, 1978, 
pp. 7-23. 

“’ See Katarina Brodin, Surprise Attack: Problems and Issues, 
Stockholm, SSLP, 1975, pp. 15-16; and Thorbjorn Falldin, Swedish 
Security Policy, Stockholm, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Press and 
Information Department, 1978, p. 2. 


on the Kola Peninsula, in which a standing force of 
two Category | motorized divisions, a rocket brigade, a 
brigade of naval infantry, some 300 aircraft, and more 
than 90 nuclear-missile launchers have been intro- 
duced.*? 

As a result, Swedish defense policy has in practice 
shifted significantly in recent decades. To be sure, 
Swedish policymakers cannot formally align them- 
selves against what must be perceived as the princi- 
pal military threat to Sweden. There is a clear public 
consensus in Sweden for a policy of neutrality, and 
any alignment would almost guarantee, in the event of 
war between the superpowers, the Soviet attack 
Sweden seeks to avoid. Nonetheless, it is clear that 
Swedish defense planners see the main threat in the 
east. Even though they cannot plan on direct NATO 
support, for example, defense planners probably do 
consider the extent to which NATO force commit- 
ments to the northern flank would reduce at the mar- 
gin Soviet capabilities against Sweden. (It should be 
noted that some defense planners have explicitly 
denied that the United States would come to Swe- 
den’s aid in the event of a Soviet attack.*?) 

The principal contingency for which Swedish de- 
fense specialists must now plan is that of a Soviet at- 
tack on Norway. Such an attack could come as an 
amphibious operation through the Baltic or along the 
western coast of Norway. Or it could come as a land 
invasion (across rugged off-road terrain, the defense 
of which would slow, but not stop, a determined Soviet 
attack), with large tank and motorized infantry forces, 
across Finland and northern Sweden “‘to secure the 
northern Norwegian coastline in order to control the 
ice-free approaches to the vast military complex at 
Murmansk.’’** Swedish thinking now is that the latter 
case is the more probable, largely because of the mod- 
ernization of Soviet forces on the Kola Peninsula. 


42 See John Erickson, ‘The Northern Theatre: Soviet Capabilities 
and Concepts,” Strategic Review (Washington, DC), Summer 1976, 
pp. 70-71; Marian K. Leighton, The Soviet Threat to NATO's Northern 
Flank, New York, NY, National Strategy Information Center, 1979, 
pp. 6-13; Robert G. Weinland, ‘The State and Future of the Soviet 
Navy in the North Atlantic,” in Christoph Bertram and Johan J. Holst, 
Eds., New Strategic Factors in the North Atlantic, Oslo, 
Universitetsforlaget, 1977, pp. 55-59; and R.D.M. Furlong, “The 
Threat to Northern Europe,” /nternational Defense Review (Geneva), 
April 1979, p. 521. 

*3See, for example, the denial at a meeting of the Swedish Institute 
of Foreign Affairs, reported in Svenska Dagbladet (Stockholm), May 4, 
1977. 

44 Aviation Week and Space Technology (Albany, NY), May 15, 
1978, p. 16. See also Erickson, loc. cit., pp. 70-72; and Nils Orvik, 
“Scandinavian Military Doctrines,” in Frank B. Horton, III, Anthony C. 
Rogerson, and Edward L. Warner, Ill, Eds., Comparative Defense 
Policy, Baltimore, MD, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974, 
pp. 265-66. 
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A unit of the Red Banner Northern Fleet of the Soviet navy practices a sea-borne landing in August 1977. 


In either case, however, a Soviet thrust into Norway 
would put Sweden in an extremely difficult position. 
First, the Soviets might not want to commit major na- 
val forces to large amphibious landings in Norway, 
preferring to hold them in reserve initially. Second, the 
Soviets might consider that 


The rapid transit of ground troops to the north could 
be facilitated by the use of Finnish territory and rail 
links, “doubling up’ on Soviet capacity. Swedish 
airspace could be utilized simply by over-flying for 
high priority missions or some form of “pre-emptive 
occupation” on the pretext of NATO’s making use of 
Swedish facilities—a number of scenarios suggest 
themselves, all with the background that the Soviet 
Union could not leave Sweden out of its military calcu- 
lations.** 


Third, the Soviets might want to use the Swedish 
transportation system as a means of rapidly placing 


45 Erickson, loc. cit., p. 8. 
46 See Andren, The Security and Defense of Sweden, p. 79; and 
Orvik, loc. cit., p. 265-66. 
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conventional forces in strategically important locations 
simultaneously in both Norway and Denmark; Swedish 
air bases and airports might be viewed of additional 
value.*® Fourth, a Soviet thrust through the Baltic into 
the Atlantic would necessarily mean the destruction of 
Norway's coastal defenses and the neutralization of 
Swedish coastal defenses.*’ Fifth, if Soviet military op- 
erations against Norway were completed successfully, 
it is difficult to imagine the Soviets’ ignoring a ‘‘neu- 
tral,’ capitalist country with a mobilized, technologi- 
cally sophisticated armed force of 800,000 intact in 
the USSR’s newly acquired ‘front yard.’’ Soviet 
leaders might see the ideological and political costs of 
doing so as simply too high.*® Such calculations arise 
no matter whether one concludes that the position of 
Norway (and Denmark and Sweden) ‘“‘behind the 
lines” of Soviet strategy makes them important 
Strategically or that the Soviet deployment of new 
technology (mainly naval) on the Kola Peninsula 
makes them less important and thus less likely to be 


47 Erickson, loc. cit. 
48 Orvik, loc. cit. 
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occupied.*° 

Other contingencies and questions must also be ex- 
amined. For example, the rapid increase in deploy- 
ments of Soviet SS-20 missiles against Central Europe 
and the NATO decision to install Pershing Il and 
cruise missiles in response portend, to some observ- 
ers, violation of Swedish neutral airspace in time of 
war.°° Some Swedish defense planners have sug- 
gested that this threat calls for fewer fighter aircraft 
and more and better capabilities for air defense with 
surface-to-air missiles.°' This could become a seri- 
ously divisive issue In interservice relations in Sweden. 

In addition, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, a 
neutral nation bordering on the Soviet Union, has 
caused considerable concern among Swedish plan- 
ners, especially because Soviet submarines have re- 
peatedly violated Swedish territorial waters. Sweden 
has taken a public position firmly against the Soviet 
invasion. 

Despite these various new considerations, however, 
it should be underscored that Sweden’s defense plan- 
ners join those in other industrialized democracies in 
their concern over military spending. The high and ris- 
ing cost of defense manpower has led to numerous 
cost-cutting programs. Many military installations and 
units have been shut down, training of reserve forces 
has been seriously curtailed, and conscript training is 
to be all but ended for young people whose civilian 
skills are directly transferable to military job require- 
ments.°* A government commission recommended in 
1980 that women be permitted officer commissions in 
the combat arms as well as the support arms of the 
armed forces.°* And debates over military spending, 
led by the Social Democrats, have long delayed a gov- 
ernment decision on the follow-on aircraft to replace 
the Viggen fighter in the 1990's.‘ 

These changing perceptions among Swedish de- 
fense planners are reflected in changing perceptions 
among the Swedish public. It should be noted that the 
Swedish government plays an active role in shaping 


“9 See Arthur E. Dewey, ‘The Nordic Balance,” Strategic Review, 
Fall 1976, pp. 7-8. 

5° See Martin Peterson, ‘Stockholm: Nonaligned and Nervous,” The 
Washington Quarterly (Washington, DC), Summer 1980, p. 189; and 
Colonel Carl Bjoreman, ‘Upset in the Power Balance Can Heighten 
Demand for Swedish Base Areas,’ Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm), 
Apr. 15, 1980. 

5’ See “Alva Myrdal to Military Authorities: How Shall We Manage to 
Assert Our Neutrality?’ Dagens Nyheter, Apr. 25, 1980. 

52 See Defense Minister Eric Kronmark, ‘Total Defense—Without 
Naive Expectations,” Svenska Dagbladet, Apr. 29, 1980. 

53See “Female Officers in Combat Forces,” ibid., Oct. 31, 1980. 

54See William J. Taylor, Jr., “Swedish Defense Policy,” in Douglas 
Murray and Paul Viotti, Eds., Comparative Defense Policy, 2nd ed., 
Baltimore, MD, The Johns Hopkins University Press, forthcoming. 


Swedish public opinion on defense issues. For exam- 
ple, attempts are being made to broaden public 
discussion and debate on defense policy in Sweden 
through a number of programs in the school system. 
Nevertheless, most of the information on Swedish se- 
curity comes from the mass media, in which the gov- 
ernment takes a prominent part.°° 

Swedish public opinion on various aspects of “total 
defense” is surveyed regularly by the Swedish Board 
of Psychological Defense and reported periodically in 
the media. Of particular interest here are two recent 
Survey questions, one dealing with the degree to 
which the USSR, the United States, and China threat- 
en world peace, the second with the extent to which 
the two superpowers are a threat to Sweden. 

In regard to the first question, the percentage of 
Swedes who perceive a threat to world peace from the 
United States declined fairly steadily from 20 percent 
in 1973 to 10 percent in 1980. The percentage who 
perceive a threat to world peace from the Soviets in- 
creased from 15 percent to 36 percent during the 
same period. Significantly, those who view Soviet poli- 
cy as a threat to world peace rose markedly between 
the fall of 1979 and the spring of 1980, from 23 per- 
cent to 35 percent, probably as a result of the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan.°® 

In regard to the second question, few think that the 
Superpowers are a direct threat'to Sweden, although 
the number who view the Soviet Union as a threat or 
as unfriendly to Sweden has clearly increased while 
the number who so view the United States has de- 
clined markedly.°” In general, the 1980 survey by the 
Swedish Board of Psychological Defense showed that 
“71% of those surveyed are uneasy over tension in 
the world as compared with 51% in the fall of 1979. 
Fifty-three percent are of the opinion that there is a 
large risk of major conflict into which Europe can be 
drawn (only 39% the previous fall).’’°° 

Despite these changes in Swedish perceptions of 
the Soviet threat, there will certainly be no change in 
the fundamental Swedish policy of ‘neutrality in 
peace aimed at nonalignment in war.’’ However, 
changing perceptions may well lead to a greater will- 


55 See Olof Hulten, Mass Media and State Support in Sweden, 
Stockholm, The Swedish Institute, 1979, p. 1; and Steen Sauerberg 
and Nils Thomsen, ‘The Political Role of Mass Communication in 
Scandinavia,” in Karl H. Cerny, Ed., Scandinavia at the Polls: Recent 
Political Trends in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, Washington, DC, 
The American Enterprise Institute, 1977, pp. 194-95. 

56 See Kurt Tornquist, “Attitudes About International Affairs and 
Defense,’ Psychological Defense, Stockholm, Board of Psychological 
Defense, 1980, p. 9. 

57 Ibid. 

58 Svenska Dagbladet, June 11, 1980. 
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The Viggen fighter, the backbone of Sweden’s air defense. 


aircraft to replace the Viggen in the 1990’s. 


ingness to spend more on military defense, so that the 
decline in refresher training for reserves can be re- 
versed and the movement to close out unit installa- 
tions can be counteracted. Perhaps most important, 
they could hasten the long-delayed decision on the 
next generation of Swedish fighter aircraft. Indeed, the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979, 
coupled with continued Soviet military activities off 
Norway in the north and off Sweden and Denmark in 
the Baltic, probably had some impact on the decision, 
taken by the Swedish government in February 1980, 
to fund a preliminary study of the JAS pursuit-attack- 
reconnaissance aircraft to replace the Viggen.*%? 

From the Soviet perspective, such recent develop- 
ments in Sweden are probably a matter of some con- 
cern, for Sweden's ability to defend itself against a 
marginal Soviet attack has been and remains an im- 
portant factor in the Nordic balance, with implications 
for Soviet capabilities both in northern Norway and in 
the Baltic. 


Finland. Finnish defense planning is constrained by 
the special relationship between Helsinki and Mos- 
cow, notably by the treaty obligations assumed by 
Finland after World War || and renewed periodically in 
the postwar era. At the same time, Finland does have 
its own defense policy, whose main points have a 
clear impact upon the opportunities available for Soviet 
policy.®° 


59Ibid., Feb. 25, 1980. 

60 A thorough discussion of Finnish defense policy can be found in 
Uppgifter Om Forsvaret, (Information on Defense), Helsinki, 1978, 
esp. Part 1. 
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Swedes are currently debating development of a follow-on 
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Finnish defense policy, like Swedish defense policy, 
is based upon the principle of total defense, which is 
in turn dependent upon universal conscription and 
the rapid deployment of the large Finnish reserves 
alongside the standing armed forces. Even though the 
Standing Finnish forces are modest in size (approxi- 
mately 70,000), total mobilization can put 700,000 
men in the field in a short period of time. This fact, to- 
gether with the natural defenses provided by deep for- 
est, thousands of lakes, and a harsh winter climate, 
makes Finland a potentially formidable defender of its 
territory.®' 

Officially, Finnish defense strategy assumes that in- 
vasion can come from any corner—an assumption 
that is a necessity, given the delicate relationship with 
the Kremlin, which precludes any direct or indirect in- 
dication that the main threat is from the east. Finland 
is forced to spread its standing forces along its entire 
territory, even though the most likely threat is clearly 
on the eastern border. Likewise, it is assumed that 
any potential invader of Finnish territory will probably 
be fundamentally engaged elsewhere; hence, the rela- 
tively small Finnish forces should have a realistic 
chance to prevail in the ensuing combat, and in any 
case will inflict so much damage to any potential in- 
vader that limited incursions will be unprofitable. 

Privately and in some publications, however, Finn- 
ish defense planners, like their counterparts in 
Sweden, worry about the possibility of a Soviet inva- 
sion through northern Finland and Sweden into north- 
ern Norway in the event of a major East-West confron- 


51 Finnish National Defence, pp. 14-15. 
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tation on the northern flank and in Central Europe.* 
Such an eventuality would clearly involve both of the 
neutral Nordic states, thus rendering nugatory one of 
the main premises of postwar Finnish diplomacy. But 
it would also bring public threat perceptions and actu- 
al defense policy into conformity with each other, 
thereby making it easier to bring Finnish citizens into 
full participation in ‘total defense.’’® It is generally as- 
sumed, therefore, that any invasion of Finland, or 
through northern Finland, would be a difficult military 
undertaking.® 


Denmark and Norway. Danish and Norwegian de- 
fense planning rests on the fundamental fact that both 
countries are members of NATO and that both must 
therefore reckon with the likelihood that any major 
confrontation between the Soviet Union and the 
United States would soon involve them directly in mili- 
tary hostilities. In the case of Denmark, Soviet military 
plans call for quick movement of Warsaw Pact troops 
into northern Germany and Jutland, thereby effective- 
ly drawing Denmark into the fighting on the Central 
European front.®* In the case of Norway, Soviet plans 
call for gaining a secure foothold on the Atlantic coast 
very quickly, from which vantage point they could ef- 
fectively break US supply routes to the Central Euro- 
pean front;® thus, Norway, like Denmark, would quick- 
ly be drawn into the hostilities. These military-strategic 
facts establish certain parameters for Danish and Nor- 
wegian defense planning. 

One is that both Denmark and Norway must rely on 
“total defense,’’ which involves local defense forces 
(“Home Guard”), civil defense units, and general re- 
sistance by the civilian population (including defense 
against psychological warfare). As in Finland and 
Sweden, so in Denmark and Norway defense planners 
attempt to build resistance against external pressure 
through civic education and through physical educa- 
tion and sports, which presumably will enhance de- 
fense capabilities if hostilities do ensue. 

A second is that since both countries have small 
populations, their defense effort is based both upon 
relatively small standing armies and upon large, readi- 
ly mobilized reserves, which maintain a high level of 


62For a summary of the Finnish debate on this subject, see 
Arbeiderbladet, Apr. 9, 1979. 

63 There is an excellent discussion of Finnish public opinion surveys 
and the security debate by Markku Haranne in Yearbook of Finnish 
Foreign Policy 1979, Helsinki, Finnish Institute of International Affairs, 
1980, pp. 48-52. 

64See Finnish National Defence, pp. 35-41. 

55 See, for example, A. Ross Johnson, Robert W. Dean, and 
Alexander Alexiev, “The Warsaw Pact Northern Tier,”” Rand Working 
Draft, to be published as R-2417-AB/E, esp. pp. 9-21. 


Members of Norway’s Home Guard in training. 
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skill through periodic training exercises and which 
can be brought to bear within 48-72 hours after the 
inception of hostilities. Denmark’s standing forces 
number 35,000, with a total reserve force of 130,000 
and considerably larger total forces in the case of mo- 
bilization. Norway’s standing forces number 37,000, 
with reserves of 266,000 and even larger total mobili- 
zation forces.®’ 

A third is that Danish and Norwegian defenses are 
meaningful only within the broader context of NATO 
and only given a US readiness to defend Western and 
Northern Europe. Danish and Norwegian forces must 
therefore be prepared to wage a defensive holding op- 
eration against superior Soviet and Warsaw Pact 
forces until US reinforcements can reach the scene or 
until US pressure (military or diplomatic) forces a 
withdrawal of enemy units from any part of NATO ter- 
ritory.°° 


66 Erickson, loc. cit. 
87 Derived from the Military Balance 1980-1981. 
58 See, for example, Bertram and Holst, op. cit. 
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In the aftermath of the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan, there have been growing fears in both countries, 
and particularly in Norway, concerning the vulnerabil- 
ity of states located on the Soviet periphery. Many in 
Scandinavia have interpreted Soviet statements justi- 
fying that invasion as genera/ points with general va- 
lidity; thus, it is widely assumed that Soviet leaders 
have in fact reserved the right to pass judgments on 
the nature of each state on the Soviet periphery and to 
take “necessary and appropriate” action if circum- 
stances dictate. Such perceptions may be exaggera- 
ted and overstated. Nevertheless, they are real percep- 
tions, and as such they are bound to have an effect 
upon the political climate in which Soviet policies must 
operate. °®° 

In Norway, these perceptions have been instrumen- 
tal in increasing public support for defense and in 
producing a policy designed to enhance Norwegian 
defense capabilities against the Soviet Union. Sympto- 
matic is the statement of Reiulf Steen, Chairman of 
the Labor Party, in an interview after his visit to 
Moscow in December 1979: 


My visit is even more important if it is seen in a some- 
what broader perspective; | am referring primarily to 
the time when we reach possible production and de- 
ployment [of the new NATO missiles]. / had the op- 
portunity to discuss all the important matters which 
pertain to the arms race and arms reduction in rela- 
tions with the leaders of the Soviet Union. In this man- 
| ner/ have obtained a first-hand impression of their as- 
sessments, and | have had the opportunity to see this 
matter from their vantage point. This is very important, 
since it is clear that they have arguments which are 
highly relevant for them. 


Asked whether he believed, on the basis of his con- 
versations, that the Soviet Union would “‘accept nego- 
tiations after the decisions in NATO” to deploy new 
nuclear weapons, Steen replied: 


That depends upon the way in which they interpret 
the realities of the NATO decision, and it will also de- 
pend upon whether or not the SALT-/I/ agreement is 
ratified.’° 


Subsequently, during the debates in NATO concern- 
ing the deployment of new weapons systems in 
Europe, Norway played a crucial role in effecting a 


58For an overview of Norwegian perceptions, see Arbeiderbladet, 
Dec. 10, 1979. 
70lbid., Dec. 14, 1979. 
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compromise between US defense planners, who em- 
phasized the need for affirmative decisions in order to 
redress the imbalance vis-a-vis the Warsaw Pact, and 
the Dutch and Belgians, who expressed grave doubts 
about NATO policy.”' And during the lengthy and acri- 
monious debates in Norway concerning preposi- 
tioning, the Labor Party leadership remained dedi- 
cated to the principle of increased defense spending 
and improved defense readiness. Norwegian public 
opinion also supported such policies. A Gallup poll in 
late 1979 indicated that fully 84 percent of the popu- 
lation were for a stronger defense.’”? 

Despite such evidence of both elite and mass sup- 
port for a strong defense effort, Oslo has made con- 
certed moves to reassure the Soviet Union about the 
implications of this attitude. Hence, Steen’s trip to 
Moscow to discuss foreign policy issues after the Nor- 
wegian decision on weapons deployment in the fall of 
1979, and Foreign Minister Knut Frydenlund’s visit to 
Moscow just before Christmas 1980 to explain Oslo’s 
decision on prepositioning.’® 

In Denmark, the debate over defense and security 
policy has coincided with a period of considerable 
economic difficulty, a fact that has made the choice 
between guns and butter much more poignant than in 
oil-rich Norway. There have been rather widespread 
demonstrations against the NATO decision to modern- 
ize its nuclear force in Europe, and a plethora of paci- 
fist groups have made themselves increasingly visible 
on the Danish political landscape in the last two to 
three years. Even the ruling Social Democrats have 
had considerable doubts about Danish accession to a 
3 percent increase in defense spending. All these de- 
velopments have provided Moscow with certain ad- 
vantages in Denmark in its current propaganda offen- 
sive against NATO's rearmament program; moreover, 
they have given the Danish Communists a rather 
popular cause on which to campaign.”* 


Iceland. |Iceland is unique among the Nordic coun- 
tries in terms of military-strategic issues. Though a 
member of NATO, it has no army, no navy, and no air 
force. Despite its heavy reliance on the fishing indus- 
try and foreign imports, both of which make water 
rights and sea lines of communication vital to its secu- 


7 Ibid., Dec. 10, 1979. 

72See News of Norway (Washington, DC), Dec. 7, 1979, p. 76. 

73 Arbeiderbladet, Dec. 22, 23, and 24, 1980. 

74The Danish Communists were active in a variety of groups that 
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Review (Toronto), June 1980, pp. 32-44. 
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rity, Iceland maintains only a small coast guard con- 
stabulary force of approximately 5 modern gunboats 
and 160 men, whose primary mission is that of 
policing Iceland’s fishing zones. For its defense, 
therefore, Iceland has relied on NATO, principally the 
US forces stationed at the Keflavik air base. And 
lcelanders—perhaps as a result—have evinced a sin- 
gular lack of urgency about matters of defense and 
national security. 

This seeming unconcern among Icelanders appears 
to rest on a broad consensus. Part of the reason may 
Simply be cultural. Icelanders are by temperament not 
predisposed to engage in wide-ranging speculative 
discussions of such abstract concepts as national se- 
curity. Another part may stem from the daily condi- 
tions of life in Iceland. Icelanders tend to react to what 
they see at first hand, not to less graphic dangers they 
can see but from a distance. 

lf the question of threats to Iceland is posed in gen- 
eral terms, then, Icelanders see the potential range of 
threats to Icelandic values as a much broader one 
than a mere military focus would convey. For most 
Icelanders, the clearest threat to individuals and na- 
tional security would be a threat to the economy. Be- 
cause of Iceland’s dependence on its fishing industry, 
for example, any threat to either its fisheries or its ex- 
port markets is in fact as well as in perception a direct 
threat to the Icelandic standard of living. Furthermore, 
Icelanders have become accustomed to a very high 
Standard of living, based on the ready availability of 
imported consumer goods and on government dedica- 
tion to social welfare programs. In the 1970's, howev- 
er, because Iceland must import a good portion of the 
inflation generated in the Western industrial nations, 
the country experienced a relentlessly increasing in- 
flation rate, put officially at 65 percent in 1980 and 
still rising.”° Such economic difficulties are also seen 
as posing threats. 

Another area of concern is the preservation of Ice- 
landic culture, particularly the customs, language, 
and homogeneous character of the population. All the 
political parties express concerns in this regard, and 
various intellectual groups outside the political proc- 
ess keep the issue constantly before the people. Even 
many of those who support Iceland’s NATO member- 
ship are concerned about cultural erosion.’® 

In this respect, of course, the principal source of 
concern is the presence of foreign troops, which have 


75"The New Year Is to Begin in February,” Morgunbladid, Dec. 23, 
1980, p. 20. 

76 Interview with leaders of the Social Democratic Party, Reykjavik, 
July 11, 1980. 


been stationed on the island throughout Iceland’s in- 
dependence except for a brief period after World War 
ll. Here the United States is the major source of dis- 
content. To be sure, US forces stationed in Iceland, 
initially a large and highly visible presence, have de- 
creased steadily in number, to only about 5,000 
(including dependents) in 1980. Yet the litany about 
the cultural threat has been heard for so long that the 
average Icelander regards it as a clear and present 
danger. 

Thus, a primary goal of Icelandic foreign policy 
since World War II has been to chart a course of inde- 
pendence from external domination. Ironically, since 
1945 some of Iceland’s NATO allies have seemed to 
Icelanders to pose direct challenges to the achieve- 
ment of this goal. Britain has clashed with Iceland 
over fishing rights on three occasions, the latest in the 
so-called Cod War of 1974-75. Norway is seen by 
many Icelanders as attempting to expand its territory 
in the North Sea, even as negotiations over fishing 
rights and the control of Jan Mayen Island continue. 
Denmark, with its history of economic exploitation of 
Iceland, is still viewed with a subtle suspicion, which 
surfaces, for example, when Icelandic businessmen 
object to dealing with US companies through Danish 
Subsidiaries. ’” 

lf, by contrast, the question of threats to Iceland is 
posed in terms of a Soviet threat, there is a marked 
tendency for Icelanders to take the Soviets less than 
seriously. There is a general awareness of the fact that 
the Soviet navy has expanded in recent years and that 
lceland’s geography makes it strategically important to 
both NATO and the Soviets. But there is little under- 
standing that the Soviet navy has greatly increased its 
capabilities and now threatens vital sea lines of 
communication between North America and Europe. 
Moreover, Icelanders tend to separate the concept of 
a land war in Central Europe from the idea of a simul- 
taneous naval war in the Atlantic, many believing it 
entirely possible for NATO and the Warsaw Pact to 
fight a land war in Central Europe without necessarily 
involving Iceland. Above all, in view of its role in the 
Icelandic economy, the USSR tends to be considered 
a valuable trading partner more than anything else. 

However, it is true historically that specific aggres- 
Sive acts imputed to the Soviet Union have generated 
increased interest in and awareness of a Soviet threat 
to Icelandic security. It has been at these points that 
key Icelandic defense decisions typically have been 
made. It is surely no accident, for example, that 
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Iceland joined NATO in 1949 just after Eastern Europe 
had fallen under Soviet domination, that Iceland 
Signed a bilateral defense agreement with the United 
States in 1951 during the Korean war, and that 
Iceland dropped its demand for removal of the US 
base at Keflavik in 1956 just after the Soviets invaded 
Hungary.”® 

Moreover, there is evidence that Icelanders’ con- 
cern over a Soviet threat is growing. A newspaper poll 
taken in October 1980 found that 54 percent of Ice- 
landers now favor the presence of US forces in 
lceland—an increase of 10 percent since the spring 
of 1976. The editors concluded that the overall in- 
crease in international tensions in the last few years, 
and specifically the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
have been translated into greatly increased support 
for Iceland’s role in NATO.”° 

Under these circumstances, Iceland presents both 
opportunities and difficulties for the Soviet Union. The 
Opportunities stem from the clear presence of anti- 
Americanism among both the elite and the general 
public in Iceland, and from the widespread perception 
that the Soviet “bear” is merely a distant threat. The 
difficulties stem from the Icelander’s suspicion of both 
global powers, which is likely to limit Soviet opportuni- 
ties even among the Icelandic Left, especially if the 
Soviet Union continues to flex its muscles in various 
areas of the world, such as Afghanistan. What may be 
emerging in Iceland is a growing understanding of the 
global reach of Soviet power and thus of the likelihood 
that a war in Central Europe will spread even into the 
Atlantic and involve Iceland. With such changes in 
Icelandic perceptions, and in the policies emerging 
therefrom, Iceland may become less susceptible to 
Soviet influence in the 1980's. 


Soviet Policies in the 1980's 


The decade of the 1980’s is likely to be a crucial 
era in the relations between the Soviet Union and 
Northern Europe. Of the Soviet Union’s three 
roles—global power, regional power, and hegem- 
on—that of global power, only recently assumed, is 
quite likely to become increasingly important, even to 
subsume the other two roles. As in the past, however, 
the interaction of roles will raise pressing issues for 
the Soviets. 


78See John R. Fairlamb, “Icelandic Threat Perceptions,’ paper 
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In the Baltic republics, the record of Soviet policy is 
likely to.remain mixed. Through manipulation of the 
local party structures, the central authorities in 
Moscow have established firmer control over the local 
parties, but there are indications of ‘‘nationalist 
deviationism”’ in all three republics.®° The in-migration 
of Russians and the staffing of many supervisory posi- 
tions by Slavs have reduced the likelihood of political 
separatism based upon ethnic homogeneity. But there 
is relatively little intermarriage, and settlement pat- 
terns typically remain separate. Little headway has 
been made in reducing the political role of religion as 
a defense mechanism against Russian influence and 
as a rallying point for local political nationalism.®' The 
citizenries of the Baltic republics remain pro-Western, 
with strong cultural ties to some of the Nordic coun- 
tries (e.g., Estonians with Finland) and with contacts 
with active émigré colonies, especially in Sweden. A 
sense of cultural superiority vis-a-vis the Russians 
continues to be pervasive; ‘‘Russification,” in psycho- 
logical terms, has been a clear failure. ®? 

Thus, there has been success in “area denial,” in- 
sofar as Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania remain within 
Soviet borders and have no opportunity to escape this 
geopolitical fact. But there has been failure in the at- 
tempt to shield these three strategically important re- 
publics from Western, and particularly Nordic, influ- 
ences. Such a failure may have broader and more 
serious implications elsewhere in the Soviet Union. At 
the least, it will make it much more difficult for the So- 
viet Union to play to the hilt its role as global power. At 
the most, the success or failure of Soviet nationality 
policy in the Baltic republics will have a significant im- 
pact on the very territorial and political integrity of the 
Soviet multinational empire. 

In the Nordic states, the interplay of Soviet global 
and regional policy is likely to have an equally signifi- 
cant effect. 

During the decade of the 1970's, when the Soviet 
Union achieved military power at least equal to that of 
the United States, the Soviet leadership clearly re- 
vealed its primary political goals: 

(1) It wants Western acceptance of Soviet equality 
with the United States in military power and global 


80See, for example, Edward Allworth, “Flexible Defense of a 
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reach. Such acceptance would presumably mean 
greater US willingness to consult with Moscow in all 
kinds of conflicts and questions in the coming decade 
and beyond. 

(2) It wants unqualified Western acceptance of the 
status quo in areas under the USSR’s control, while 
reserving for itself the right to conduct forward policies 
in other areas; one such area would be Northern 
Europe. 

(3) It wants, in consonance with the USSR’s status 
as a global power, the right to watch political develop- 
ments in neighboring states more closely and careful- 
ly; in this respect, too, the states of Northern Europe 
would be affected. Accordingly, one can expect great- 
er Soviet willingness to intervene politically in the af- 
fairs of other states during this decade. 

All such Soviet global objectives bode ill for the Nor- 
dic countries. Soviet policy toward Norway in the 
1970’s may be a harbinger of future Soviet relations 
with all the Nordic states. Specifically, Soviet policies 
are likely to be marked by: 

(1) Greater Soviet willingness to force favorable poli- 
cy changes in the Nordic states, in political, econom- 
ic, and military-strategic terms. An area hitherto con- 
sidered the ‘‘quiet corner’ of Europe will therefore 
probably experience much greater foreign policy tur- 
bulence, caused, in considerable measure, by the 
Kremlin’s general truculence and increased interest In 
the area. 

(2) More forceful policies toward selected countries 
in the region. Norway is likely to be the major target, 
both because of its strategic location on NATO’s 
northern flank and because of its economic impor- 
tance. The Norwegians can expect increased (and in- 
creasingly critical) Soviet interest in their political sys- 
tem, their economic resources, and, above all, their 


foreign and security policies. In specific terms, the 
Kremlin is likely to attempt to reduce or eliminate the 
recent Norwegian decision to accept prepositioning of 
military matériel in central Norway, to force a more 
neutralist stance by Oslo in matters of general East- 
West relations, and to extract concessions in the ex- 
ploitation of mineral resources and oil in the Barents 
Sea and in the area around Spitsbergen and Jan 
Mayen. The success or failure of these Soviet at- 
tempts will depend both upon domestic political con- 
ditions in Norway and upon the strength of the West- 
ern alliance. 

Ultimately, the Nordic states are an integral part of 
the non-Communist world, whether they are com- 
mitted to the Western alliance system or to the princi- 
ple of neutrality. As such, they suffer from the general 
problems of Western Europe, the most crucial of 
which is the hostage mentality of ‘living with a bear in 
the woods,” where taking risks with the USSR engen- 
ders unspoken thoughts of the physical proximity of 
Soviet power.®? Some Nordic states, even though dan- 
gerously exposed geographically, now appear to be 
committed to a stronger defense posture. But the Nor- 
dic region as a whole is likely to become more vulner- 
able in the coming decade if the resolve of the West in 
general is lacking. Only the deep-seated problems 
facing the Soviets in their quest for continued hegem- 
ony in Eastern Europe and in their expansion into 
Afghanistan have so far prevented them from taking 
more forceful advantage of weaknesses they see in 
the overall position of the West, including Northern 
Europe. 


®3See Walter Laqueur, ‘Europe, in the Woods,” The New York 
Times, Jan. 27, 1981, p. A19. 
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Cataluna, Carrillo, 


and Eurocommunism 


By Eusebio Mujal-Leon 

hree years ago, political and academic interest 

in Eurocommunism was at its zenith. Most stu- 
; dents of West European politics considered it 
only a matter of time before the Italian, French, and 
Spanish Communists assumed some form of govern- 
mental responsibility. Since then, Eurocommunism 
has suffered a precipitous decline in its fortunes, as 
the PCI, PCF, and PCE have lost influence in their re- 
spective countries. The crises of confidence and iden- 
tity brought on by their failure to enter government 
have been brought into sharpest focus in Spain. 
There, the Communist Party had hoped to parlay its 
adoption and defense of Eurocommunism (remember 
that in March 1977 Madrid became the capital of 
Eurocommunism when the three parties met and 
issued a joint statement) into rapid electoral growth, 
leading subsequently to a hegemonic role on the left. 
This has not occurred. Even though the PCE assured 
itself of many international headlines when its April 
1978 Ninth Congress dropped the term “Leninist” 
from the party’s self-definition and declared it hence- 
forth to be simply a “Marxist, revolutionary, and dem- 
ocratic’”’ organization, the Communists failed to 
increase perceptibly their vote in subsequent parlia- 
mentary elections. This failure has led to much soul- 
searching and internal debate within the PCE, but 
until this year there was no frontal assault on official 
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party positions. Then, at a January 1981 congress, 
the formally autonomous Unified Socialist Party of 
Catalufna (Partit Socialista Unificat de Cata- 
lunya—PSUC) decided to drop all reference to Euro- 
communism from its program. This move represents 
the most severe threat yet to the leadership and poli- 
cies of the PCE and its secretary-general, Santiago 
Carrillo. 

The Catalan challenge had been in gestation the 
last two years, the result of diverse and conflicting ele- 
ments. These included the desire of a strong regional 
organization to resist domination by the central party 
organization, regardless of the content of PCE policies; 
the greater electoral success of the PSUC and its cor- 
respondingly different alliance strategy; an intensive 
factional struggle spurred by the absence of a single, 
forceful PSUC leader; the persistence of a well- 
defined Leninist organizational and political style 
among those who had worked in Comisiones Obreras 
(Workers’ Commissions—CC.00.); and the impact of 
deteriorating economic circumstances on Catalufa’s 
workers, among whom the PSUC was strong. 

This essay will explore how the Catalan challenge 
developed and its relationship to the leadership and 
policy crisis facing the PCE. Accordingly, in the first 
section, we shall analyze the situation of the PCE after 
its legalization in April 1977, examining why its 
Eurocommunist stance did not develop a broad elect- 
oral and political audience in Spain. The second sec- 
tion will assess the nature and importance of the 
PSUC in the context of Spanish Communism, focusing 
on how relations between the two parties have evolved 
over the last few years. The third and concluding sec- 
tion will discuss the Fifth PSUC Congress, and place 
its results in the more general context of the forthcom- 
ing (July 1981?) PCE Tenth Congress and the challenges 
facing the national party. 
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The PCE and Post-Franco Politics 


On Easter Sunday 1977, the Spanish Communists 
emerged from nearly four decades of clandestinity. In 
the 40-odd years which had elapsed since Francisco 
Franco defeated the Popular Front coalition, of which 
the PCE was a member, both Spain and the Commu- 
nist Party had changed dramatically. The country had 
been transformed in the course of those years from an 
agrarian and rural to a primarily industrial and urban 
society, with accompanying shifts in the values and 
mores of Spaniards.' Of particular importance was the 
lessened (although still important) role of Catholicism, 
attended by a diminished religious cleavage and a 
less ideologized level of political discourse. The proc- 
ess of development and industrialization led to an im- 
portant, albeit not necessarily equitable, redistribution 
of wealth, creating the foundations of a consumer so- 
ciety. This, in turn, contributed to the broad base of 
support that reformers within the regime found as 
they tried to modify the laws and institutions inherited 
from Franco, laying the groundwork for a parliamenta- 
ry democracy in Spain. 

The Communists responded to the changes taking 
place In Spanish society by modifying their own per- 
ceptions and policies. Isolated after 1939, under fire 
from a regime which aimed at the extirpation of the 
Communist virus from Spain, and hated by many on 
the left for its actions during the Civil War and its su- 
pine obedience to orders emanating from Moscow, 
the PCE began in the mid-1950’s to change its do- 
mestic and international orientations. Elsewhere, | 
have examined the substance and limits of that trans- 
formation.? Suffice it to mention here its most salient 
characteristics. 

With respect to Catholicism and the Church (ideo- 
logical and institutional pillars of the Franco regime), 
the Communists adopted a more open and accommo- 
dating stance. The party promised to respect freedom 
of religion in the future and called on Catholics to 
work with the PCE for the reestablishment of political 
liberties. Even internally, the party opened its doors, 
asserting now that faith was an entirely private affair 
which need not impede membership in the PCE. 

On the labor front, the Communists moved to 
exploit whatever opportunities were available by work- 
ing within the regime-sponsored syndical organiza- 
tion, and laying the groundwork there for the CC.OO. 
as a new type of labor movement which would rely not 
on traditional union structures but rather on factory- 
level organizations and assemblies. Its objective would 
be the incorporation of all workers, regardless of party 


affiliation or ideological preference into a movimiento 
sociopolitico which the Communist Party would in 
theory not try to dominate. 

Ideologically, the Spanish Communists shifted away 
from Leninist dogma, emphasizing instead the inviola- 
bility of civil and political liberties and renouncing the 
use of violence or the need for an armed takeover of 
the state. Party ideologues came to emphasize Com- 
munist commitment to a pluralist socialist model with 
a role for an opposition and possible alternation be- 
tween contenders for power. Change was also evident 
in the organizational sphere, as the PCE abandoned 
the conspiratorial party of professional revolution- 
aries—a model advanced by Lenin in What /s to Be 
Done? and One Step Forward—in favor of a more 
open form of organization with a mass membership 
and less demanding forms of affiliation. 

But the most notable of the shifts in orientation 
occurred in the area of foreign policy, where the PCE 
moved from unconditional allegiance to the Soviet 
Union to a highly critical posture. This climaxed with 
the publication of Santiago Carrillo’s ‘‘Euro- 
comunismo” y Estado in 1977, in which the 
PCE secretary-general challenged the very socialist 
credentials of the Soviet state. 

Whatever judgment one cares to make about _the 
sincerity of these changes (and there can be no doubt 
that there were important elements of tactical expedi- 
ence and ambiguity in them, even as there slowly and 
painfully evolved among some party members a 
deeper appreciation of Western political and cultural 
traditions), the thrust of these policies was to break 
the isolation of the PCE. These initiatives, when cou- 
pled with the role the party played in the resistance to 
Franco and with the PCE’s organizational strength rel- 
ative to other groups, suggested to many that the PCE 
would play a major role in the politics of the post- 
Franco era. 


PCE Liabilities and Problems 


That the PCE has not played such a role is by now 
self-evident. A number of factors worked against the 
Spanish Communists. One of the foremost was the 
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Citizens of Madrid examine the candidate lists of the Spanish Communist Party (Partido Comunista de Espana— 
PCE) on the eve of Spain’s first post-Franco parliamentary elections, in June 1977. The PCE captured 9.4 percent of 


the vote in the balloting. 


weight of the past, specifically, the experience of the 
Civil War. Although a majority of Spaniards alive when 
Franco died in November 1975 had not directly expe- 
rienced the Civil War, all had been marked by it, even 
as they wanted to forget it. In the years after 1956, 
sensing as well as anticipating such a longing, Com- 
munist leaders had issued repeated calls for ‘National 
Reconciliation” and, in the process of making the pol- 
icy changes indicated above, adopted many of the 
tenets of “democratic socialism.” But these changes 
were not enough. What might have sufficed or even 
appeared bold in Italy, for example, did not have that 
effect in Spain, where resentment and fear on both 
the right and the left—transmitted however imperfect- 
ly through generations—remained alive. Moreover, it 
was the generation of PCE leaders spawned during 
the Civil War which orchestrated the changes, and 
these individuals could neither easily nor convincingly 
overcome their own identification with the earlier peri- 
od. Very real ambiguities in the Communist evolution 
only aggravated this credibility gap. 
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Also important in reducing the future role of the 
PCE was the April 1974 military coup in Portugal. The 
PCE, along with many in the Spanish opposition, ini- 
tially greeted the coup there with euphoria, but this 
quickly changed as the Portuguese revolution took a 
radical turn. These events, and particularly the role 
played by the Portuguese Communists, fanned fears 
of a similar scenario’s being followed in Spain. Partial- 
ly in response to such fears, a reformist faction within 
the Franco regime decided to spur the transformation 
of political structures and move toward democracy. 
Under the leadership of King Juan Carlos and Premier 
Adolfo Suarez, these reformists controlled the tempo 
of change in Spain, thus avoiding a potentially disas- 
trous polarization. That there were disadvantages as- 
sociated with a less than clear break with Francoism 
would later become abundantly evident, particularly 
from the attempted military coup of February 1981. 
Nevertheless, the reformist effort, a virtually unprece- 
dented peaceful transition from authoritarianism, 
showed the maturity of the general public and the po- 
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litical elite. The victory of the reforma thesis worked 
against the Communists, permitting the more moder- 
ate opposition groups to overcome the initial 
organizational and mobilizational advantage the PCE 
had over them in 1975. This was particularly impor- 
tant for the Spanish Socialist Workers’ Party (Partido 
Socialista Obrero Espanol—PSOE), a party with a 
lengthy tradition in Spanish politics but one which had 
atrophied during the Franco era. The victory of the 
reforma gave the PSOE the opportunity to catch up 
with the PCE, to present itself as a credible alternative 
to the Communists on the left.? 

These factors contributed to a poor Communist per- 
formance (9.4 percent of the vote and 20 seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies, as compared to 29.9 percent 
and 122 deputies for the PSOE) in the June 1977 par- 
liamentary elections. It was a showing from which the 
Communists could only hope to improve, even as they 
took comfort from the influence the PCE exercised 
among workers through the Comisiones Obreras. 

The unexceptional PCE showing in June 1977 ag- 
gravated several problems which the party would have 
had to address in any case. The Communists had had 
the most effective clandestine organization during the 
Franco years, but they now had to transform that 
structure into one capable of operating in a relatively 
open environment and of engaging successfully in 
electoral competition.* 

Simultaneously, PCE leaders had to consolidate the 
various groups operating under the Communist 
Standard. One group had been in exile. Most of the 
party had been inside Spain, particularly in the major 
industrial centers. The exile leadership had main- 
tained loose ties with these groups. Upon its return to 
Spain, it had to reestablish preeminence over the oth- 
er groups, molding these at times fissiparous units 
into an effective organization, capable of assimilating 
and transmitting party policies in the ideological and 
political spheres. 

A generational cleavage affected this consolidation. 
Several generations exist in the Spanish party. The 
oldest and least powerful are the septuagenarians and 
octagenarians who joined the party in its early years 
and attained positions of importance prior to the Civil 
War. They retained these positions until the late 


3On the PSOE, see an excellent chapter by José Maria Maravall, 
“The Socialist Alternative: Politics and the Electorate,” in Howard 
Penniman, Ed., Spain at the Polls, Washington, DC, American 
Enterprise Institute, forthcoming. Also of interest may be the interview 
with Felipe Gonzalez in Leviatan (Madrid), No. 1, 1978, pp. 9-44. 

4The argument is fleshed out in a chapter by the author for a book 
edited by Ronald Tiersky, Democratic Centralism, London, Allen & 
Unwin, forthcoming. 
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Felipe Gonzalez, leader of the Socialist Workers’ Party of 
Spain, the Spanish Communist Party's principal electoral 
rival on the left. 


—Katherine Young. 


1950’s and early 1960’s. While these individuals have 
not been particularly active in setting the course of re- 
cent party policy, they (particularly Dolores Ibarruri, 
the matriarch of the PCE and its living link with the 
past) have exercised a restraining function. In ex- 
change for lending legitimacy to the changes in party 
policies made by Carrillo, they demanded and ex- 
pected that adaptation would have its limits. 

A second generation of party members joined the 
PCE just before and during the Civil War. Communist 
fortunes were on the rise at that time, and many of 
these people joined the party as the politically oppor- 
tune thing to do. Few of the rank and file who joined 
in that era remained active in the PCE in the decades 
following the Civil War, however. The most resolute 
handful lapsed into the vague status of sympathizer or 
sometime collaborator. But these people, and others 
who dropped out of active party life, were not irretriev- 
ably lost to the PCE. Many of them reentered the party 
in the post-Franco era and, by then eager to prove 
they remained rea/ Communists, often supported 
those who tried to slow the “Eurocommunization”’ of 
the PCE. There was, however, a countervailing senti- 
ment of obedience (or seguidismo, which roughly 
translates as ‘‘followerism’’) among them, which those 
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in positions of power within the PCE did not hesitate to 
draw on. 

Yet another political generation active in the PCE 
entered the party after the consolidation of the Franco 
regime and in the context of the new round of demon- 
strations and strikes that surfaced in Spain in the late 
1950's. These people, who were generally either 
workers or students and professionals, joined the PCE 
in those years because it represented the principal 
force in the anti-Franco opposition. Those from the 
working class entered the party after participation in 
the semiclandestine Comisiones. The others, some- 
times scions of the wealthy or socially relevant, but in 
any case privileged to have had the opportunity for a 
university education, became active during their stu- 
dent years and retained their party links as they 
entered professional life. There was little sign of any 
conflict between these two groups prior to the death of 
Franco. Student activists led strikes and riots in SUp- 
port of working-class demands at moments when the 
labor movement was reeling under the harshest re- 
pression, and professionals either signed public mani- 
festos demanding political and syndical liberties or, if 
they were lawyers, were conspicuous in defending ar- 
rested labor activists. Although many who remained in 
the PCE after their university days did so as much be- 
cause the party was the most effective instrument for 
opposition to the regime as out of loyalty to the PCE 
per se, party leaders nevertheless gave these people 


special status, delegating important duties to them 


and allowing them to be members without requiring 
formal participation in cell activities. 

Perhaps the high point in the influence of the pro- 
fessional sector (popularly known as the fuerzas de la 
cultura) came in late 1975 and early 1976. During 
these months, the PCE committed all its forces to 
press for a peaceful and orderly but nevertheless de- 
finitive ruptura with the Francoist past, and emerged 
from the shadows of clandestinity. Intellectuals and 
professionals were in the forefront of this battle, which 
lasted until mid-1976: their status rendered them less 
vulnerable to the police and to the risk of losing their 
jobs. By mid-year, however, the PCE had failed in its 
efforts to seize the initiative from the reformist faction 
led by the King and Suarez, and the influence of this 
element within the party waned.® The party now had 
to worry about ensuring its existence as a national 
movement, and to this end it relied not on the fuerzas 
de /a cu/tura but on those activists the PCE had devel- 
oped in the labor movement. The organizational ex- 
pression of this reorientation was the displacement of 
many professionals from positions of influence, an 
event which coincided with the return of an exiled 
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Communist hierarchy eager to reestablish its control 
over the party in Spain. 

To the organizational and generational problems 
just mentioned, we might also add the issue of Span- 
ish Communist identity. There was a time, before the 
death of Stalin, when Communist parties knew all too 
well their identity and the model of society toward 
which they were moving. This situation changed in the 
wake of his death, with the fragmentation of the inter- 
national Communist movement and the demonstra- 
tion—at least in Western Europe—that Leninism was 
an unviable strategy for the seizure of power. These 
developments led to important changes in the policies 
of the major West European Communist parties (al- 
though naturally the substance and pace differed with 
the country and the party), changes which by the late 
1970's led to the coining of the term “Eurocommu- 
nism.” 

The term, numerous analysts have now noted, was 
analytically imprecise, reflecting much more of a 
Process or tendency than of a finished evolutionary 
Stage. Inaccurate in suggesting a common doctrinal 
and policy base among several West European par- 
ties, the term belied a complicated reality of parties 
which, although sharing certain views or at least re- 
acting to broadly similar phenomena, did so in 
unique, distinctive, contradictory, and ambiguous 
ways. A Eurocommunist ideal type might include a de- 
sire for autonomy from the Soviet Union, support for 
parliamentary democratic methods, an abandonment 
or muting of claims to Communist party omniscience, 
a commitment to respect the rights of an opposition 
now and in the socialist society, and support for the 
emergence of Western Europe as an independent ac- 
tor on the international scene. But there was no con- 
crete point of reference to which the PCI or PCE might 
refer aS an example. Because of this absence of a 
model, much of what passed for theorizing in these 
parties was primarily an effort to dissociate a given 
Communist party from the unattractive Soviet model. 

The Spanish Communists had been among the 
most vociferous advocates of Eurocommunism, but 
even here the principal thrust of PCE efforts prior to 
1977 had been the marking of distance from the Sovi- 
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°Thus, the Madrid provincial leadership associated with Executive 
Committee member Victor Diaz Cardiel defended the dissolution of the 
lawyers’ agrupacion, blasting the undue influence that professionals 
and intellectuals had in the direccion politica of the PCE and warning 
of the risks this entailed for the party’s ‘‘denaturalization.” The phrase 
is taken from a speech by Cardiel at the opening of a March 1978 
Madrid provincial conference at which the author was present. See 
also the /nforme sobre Politica Organizativa (Report on Organizational 
Policy), n.p., n.d., distributed at the Conference, pp. 7-8. 
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et Union. With the onset of the post-Franco era, and 
particularly if it hoped to overcome its minority status 
on the left, the party had to move toward the elabora- 
tion of a positive model. Disagreements and debate 
were to be expected as the party tried to develop a 
corpus of doctrine, but this intrinsically difficult un- 
dertaking became more complicated as a result of the 
Spanish Communists’ failure to develop a mass elec- 
toral audience. The party wanted to occupy the politi- 
cal space of democratic socialism (for that was in 
many ways what Eurocommunism was all about), but 
in Spain it faced a resurgent PSOE—a party which 
had been part of the anti-Franco opposition, and 
whose long history and tradition had been unstained 
by previous associations with Moscow. 


PCE Strategy 


The Spanish Communists thus entered the post- 
Franco era needing to resolve a complex set of prob- 
lems and cleavages, all in the context of their failure 
to do well in the first parliamentary elections. In the 
months after June 1977, the PCE moved on a broad 
front to reverse the unfavorable correlation of forces 
on the left and in the country more generally.® In a 
step reminiscent of the Italian Communists’ “historic 
compromise’ proposal, the Spanish Communists 
issued a call for a “government of national concentra- 
tion’’—to include all parties with parliamentary repre- 
sentation. Convinced (or at least publicly asserting) 
that it was still possible to force through a ruptura 
with the Francoist past and institutions and to realign 
the party system, the PCE pursued a dual strategy of 
forcing the Socialists into a coalition government with 
Suarez and the Union of the Democratic Center 
(UCD)—perhaps to include the Communists as 
well—and of compelling Suarez to join forces with the 
Left during the drafting of the new constitution. The 
effort had initial success, with the signing of the politi- 
cal and economic agreements known as the Pactos 
de la Moncloa in October 1977. The UCD and PCE 
also cooperated in the labor arena to slow the growth 
of the Socialist trade union. In the longer run, howev- 
er, it was Suarez who played the Communists off 
against the Socialists, but this outcome was not imme- 
diately apparent. 

In the months after the Moncloa pacts, the PCE also 
launched several public relations initiatives in an at- 


®For more detailed analysis, see Eusebio Mujal-Leon, ‘‘The PCE in 
Spanish Politics,’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), July- 
August 1978, pp. 15-37. 


tempt to increase its electoral and political audience. 
One occurred during the events marking the 60th an- 
niversary of the October Revolution in 1977, 
when—after what appears to have been a deliberate 
ploy to taunt the Soviets—the latter forbade the PCE 
secretary-general from speaking in Moscow. Shortly 
thereafter, basking in the limelight of the snub, 
Carrillo came to the United States, where he hoped to 
persuade American policymakers that it was in their 
interest (vis-a-vis the Soviet Union) to encourage 
Suarez to accept the PCE into the Spanish govern- 
ment. Later, Carrillo announced that at its upcoming 
Ninth Congress the PCE would drop the reference to 
Leninism from the Communist program. 

Although the motion dropping Leninism did carry at 
the April 1978 Congress, the vote represented a pyr- 
rhic victory for Eurocommunism in the PCE. Not only 
did Carrillo have to strike a tacit deal with rather ortho- 
dox labor activists throughout Spain in order to pass 
the motion, but the decision brought no significant 
electoral return over the next two years. After a De- 
cember 1978 referendum on the new constitution, 
Suarez announced early parliamentary elections for 
March 1979. In that polling, the Communists did only 
slightly better than in 1977, with 10.8 percent of the 
vote. If the Communists could look upon that showing 
as something of a moral victory, it was only because 
the Socialists, who had confidently predicted they 
would defeat Suarez, wound up once again in second 
place, albeit with just about the same percentage of 
the vote as in 1977. The municipal elections held a 
month later brought the PSOE and PCE a much- 
needed boost, and in their wake, the two parties 
signed an agreement which led to the installation of 
Socialist or Communist mayors in many cities and 
towns. Despite the agreement, however, the Socialists 
showed no desire in the ensuing months to tie their 
fortunes to the PCE, pinning their hopes instead on 
new elections, after which they might be able to form 
a government without relying on the Communists. And 
the latter found themselves increasingly cast into the 
role of marginal spectators to the national struggle for 
power. 

By early 1980, then, it had become apparent that 
the Communists had failed in their efforts to outma- 
neuver the PSOE, and, however reluctantly, many in 
the party began to realize that a long and drawn-out 
battle would be necessary before the PCE could catch 
up with or pass the Socialists. This changed percep- 
tion of the future had an important effect on ideologi- 
cal and political debate within the party. The failures in 
Communist strategy, moreover, coincided with impor- 
tant changes abroad. In France, the PCF deliberately 
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sabotaged a possible Left majority in the March 1978 
National Assembly elections. In Italy, the assassina- 
tion of Aldo Moro in early 1978 and the resulting polit- 
ical cross fire under which the PCI found itself from 
Socialists and Christian Democrats, as well as from 
extraparliamentary and terrorist groups, bespoke the 
unviability of the historic compromise. Détente ap- 
peared to be on its last legs, and a new cold war 
loomed, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
undermining an already tenuous superpower accom- 
modation. 

These circumstances had an impact on the PCE. 
With the seemingly inevitable success of Eurocommu- 
nism Spanish-style no longer assured, resistance to 
party policies reemerged. As we shall see in the next 
section, it was in Catalufia where the challenge to the 
policies of PCE Secretary-General Carrillo was the 
most direct and comprehensive. 


The PSUC and Spanish Communism 


Cataluna and the PSUC have an important place in 
contemporary Spanish Communism. Spain, the by 
now classic definition goes, is a unitary state but a di- 
vided nation. Peripheral nationalist demands are im- 
portant elements in the Spanish political equation, the 
belligerent nationalism of the Right in many ways 
belying the unstable foundation of the nation. Four 
decades of Franco rule, with its harsh treatment of 
areas like the Basque country and Catalufa, exacer- 
bated this tension. Regional claims and sentiment 
were almost by definition anti-Franco, with most na- 
tional opposition groups supporting demands for re- 
gional self-government. For them, it was easy enough 
to criticize the ‘“‘centralist’” character of the regime 
and to call for a devolution of tax, administrative, and 


Santiago Carrillo, Secretary-General of the Spanish Communist Party (PCE), at the organization’s Ninth Congress in 


April 1978, where the party dropped its “Leninist’ label. 


— Christine Spengier/SYGMA. 
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other powers to the regions. But, after this had been 
done in a general way, there remained the task of 
finding the appropriate vehicles for articulating those 
demands in the regions. As the various political 
groups tried to develop a presence throughout Spain, 
they were in effect laying the foundation for regional 
cleavages as well, which would affect the incipient 
party organizations. For the Spanish Communists, this 
tension has posed a challenge uniquely different from 
that which other West European parties have had to 
address. 

During the Franco era, the PCE dealt with the issue 
of peripheral nationalism by upholding the right of his- 
toric nationalities to self-determination but empha- 
sizing Communist support for a federal solution to the 
problem. Organizationally, the Spanish party sought to 
integrate some ‘‘nationalist’” sectors into its ranks, 
particularly in the Basque country and Catalufa. In 
the former region, the effort generally failed. Despite 
the entry of some dissident members of the Basque 
Nation and Liberty (ETA) into the PCE in 1970, most 
Basque radicals considered the party too tame and 
Madrid-oriented for their tastes. Catalufa provided a 
more favorable arena, and the PSUC a more effective 
instrument, for the Communists. 

Some guidelines for understanding the PCE-PSUC 
relationship may be found in their respective stat- 
utes.’ Article 1 of the PCE Statutes defines the Partido 
Communista de Espana as “the vanguard political or- 
ganization of the working class and of the progressive 
forces of the peoples of Spain.’ Article 42 then 
Specifies the formal relationship between the PCE and 
the PSUC: 


The Spanish Communist Party and the Unified Social- 
ist Party of Cataluha maintain relations of complete 
compenetration and jointly adopt agreements through 
which the same Marxist principles, the same general 
political line, and the same methods of organization 
are maintained. Members of the PSUC [who are] 
elected by the PCE Congress participate with full 
rights in the leadership of the PCE. Those members of 
the Spanish Communist Party who take up residence 
in Cataluna should join the Unified Socialist Party of 
Cataluna, and, reciprocally, those members of the 
PSUC who reside in other parts of Spanish territory 
Shall be members of the respective organizations of 
the Spanish Communist Party. 


’For the texts of the respective statutes, see 9° Congreso del PCE: 
Actas, Debates y Resoluciones (The Ninth PCE Congress: 
Proceedings, Debates, and Resolutions), Bucharest, Ediciones PCE. 
1978, pp. 432 and 441, and PSUC IV Congrés (The Fourth PSUC 
Congress), Barcelona, Editorial Laia, 1978, pp. 113 and 116. 


For their part, the PSUC Statutes deal with the rela- 
tionship as follows: Article 1 describes the PSUC as a 
“national Catalan party, the political organization 
which ... constitutes the voluntary and combative 
union of advanced men and women from the working 
class, from the peasantry, from professional and intel- 
lectual sectors, from the forces of labor and culture of 
Catalufna.” Later, Article 20 notes: 


The PSUC, which maintains relations of complete 
compenetration with the PCE, adopts together with 
that party agreements through which the same Marx- 
ist principles, the same general political line, and the 
same methods of organization are maintained... . 
Moreover, and with the objective of contributing to the 
elaboration of the political line at the level of the State, 
the PSUC participates in the Congresses of the PCE, 
to which it sends representatives chosen according to 
norms established by the PCE. Those delegates have 
identical rights and assume the same duties as the 
rest of the delegates to the Congress. 


The relationship thus spelled out is highly unusual 
within and among Communist parties, reflecting an 
equivalence between the PCE and PSUC which the 
national party denies for its other organizations in re- 
gions such as the Basque country and Galicia (see Ar- 
ticle 41 of the PCE Statutes). The roots of this relation- 
ship go back to the period immediately preceding the 
Civil War, when the topic of organic fusion between 
Socialists and Communists was the order of the day. 
The formation of a single national party never came 
off, although their respective youth movements did 
coalesce into the Juventudes Socialistas Unificadas. 
Otherwise, the only other merger occured in Catalufa. 
There, four small parties—the Union Socialista de 
Catalufa, the Partit Catala Proletari, the Partit 
Comunista Catala, and the Catalan federation of the 
PSOE—joined to create the PSUC, with Joan Comore- 
ra as secretary-general.® 

During the Civil War, the PSUC became the 
organizational and political expression of the PCE 
(and the Soviet Union) in Catalufa. As such, it bene- 
fited from its role as distributor of arms and matériel 
sent by Moscow as well as from the moderate, broad- 
front policies advocated by the Comintern. This latter 
aspect of the PSUC appeal was particularly important, 
as the more radical anarchosyndicalist and Trotskyite 
movements had an important base in the Catalan 


8 Josep Lluis Martin i Ramos, E/s Origins del Partit Socialista 
Unificat de Catalunya (1930-1936) (The Origins of the Unified 
Socialist Party of Catalufa), Barcelona, Editorial Curial, 1977. 
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working class. By 1939, drawing many members from 
a middle class which was fearful of such radicalism, 
the PSUC had more than 90,000 members. 

With the defeat of the Popular Front, the PSUC 
went underground and into exile.° Comorera traveled 
to Moscow and convinced the Comintern that the 
PSUC should join the International alongside the PCE. 
This venture by no means endeared him to the Span- 
ish Communist leadership. However, the latter—scat- 
tered throughout the world, divided over who would 
succeed José Diaz as PCE secretary-general, and try- 
ing first to reestablish their authority with respect to 
challengers from within Spain such as Heriberto Quif- 
ones and Jésus Monzén—did not confront Comorera 
until later. Finally in November 1949, when these 
issues had been resolved, the leadership was in a po- 
sition to move against Comorera (and his supporters), 
expelling him on charges of being a Titoist and a spy. 

The elimination of Comorera—and the way the PCE 
and PSUC treated him is one of the more lamentable 
episodes in Spanish Communist history—represented 
a major step toward the imposition of PCE control. The 
PSUC held its first and second congresses in 1956 
and 1965 respectively, but by this time, it was little 
more than the Catalan filial of the PCE. Gregorio Lo6pez 
Raimundo, an Aragonese who never learned Catalan 
even as he became secretary-general and later (1977) 
president of the PSUC, played a key role in this trans- 
formation.'° 


Sources of PSUC Success 


In the two decades following the Civil War, the 
PSUC successfully expanded its role and influence in 
Catalan politics. It followed suit when the PCE promul- 
gated its “National Reconciliation” line in 1956, and 
when the latter instructed its militants to use every op- 
portunity to infiltrate the regime-sponsored syndical 
organization. Although both initiatives would eventual- 
ly redound to the PSUC’s benefit, the latter decision 
was of singular importance in the late 1950’s and 
early 1960's. It was during those years that Spain 
began rapidly to industrialize, a process which partic- 
ularly affected Catalufha. Hundreds of thousands of 


2On PSUC internal developments, see Victor Alba, E/ Partido 
Comunista en Espana (The Communist Party in Spain), Barcelona, 
Editorial Planeta, 1979, pp. 291-95; and Angel Ruiz Ayucar, E/ Partido 
Comunista: 37 Anos de Clandestinidad (The Communist Party: 37 
Years of Clandestinity), Madrid, Editorial San Martin, 1976, 
pp. 377-86. 

1°Qn Lopez Raimundo, see a book-length interview entitled La 
Soledad del Corredor de Fondo (The Loneliness of the Long-Distance 
Runner), with Xavier Vihader et al., Barcelona, Editorial Laia, 1976. 


workers migrated there, and this influx gave the PSUC 
an opportunity to develop a new working-class audi- 
ence. Although the Catalan Communists undoubtedly 
overestimate their role in the Barcelona strike move- 
ments during the 1950’s, the Communist decision to 
participate in syndical elections after 1948 helped the 
PSUC develop its present strength in the Comisiones 
Obreras.'' Thus, the PSUC forged the Barcelona 
Workers’ Commission Central (Comissid Obrera Cen- 
tral de Barcelona) in 1963-64 and consolidated a re- 
gional organization. Despite having to fight off various 
ultraleftist groups within the CC.OO., the PSUC by the 
early 1970's had become the hegemonic force within 
the Comisiones, and these in turn had.become (and 
remain) the dominant force in the Catalan labor move- 
ment. 

The key to the PSUC success in the 1970’s did not 
lie simply in the Catalan Communists’ ability to devel- 
op a working-class audience, however. The party was 
also successful in presenting itself at once as an au- 
thentically regional force and as part of a national one. 
It was in the forefront of efforts to reclaim Catalan 
rights, '* participating in the so-called Taula Rodona in 
1966, and forging regional opposition coalitions such 
as the Assemblea de Catalunya (1971) and the 
Consell de Forces Politiques (1975). Its defense of 
catalanismo enabled the party to attract numerous in- 
tellectuals and professionals, something which 
strengthened its image in the June 1977 and March 
1979 parliamentary elections. 

A third factor favoring the Catalan Communists dur- 
ing the transition to the post-Franco era was the modi- 
fication of party structures begun in early 1976. Tak- 
ing advantage of the more tolerant political climate in 
Cataluna, the PSUC abandoned the cell structure, 
creating workplace and neighborhood agrupaciones 
about half a year before the PCE Central Committee 
approved a similar shift for the PCE. The transforma- 
tion, which in other regions of Spain had not been 
completed by 1978, had been virtually completed in 
the PSUC by June 1977. As a result, the Catalan 
Communists had a much broader infrastructure 
through which to influence the electorate. 

In the first post-Franco elections, the Catalan Com- 


™ The March-April 1977 issue of Tau/a de Canvi (Barcelona) is 
devoted to the development of the labor movement in Cataluna. See, 
in particular, the articles by Ignasi Riera and Manuel Ludevid. 

12 See Gregorio L6pez Raimundo, Qué es i que vol el PSUC? (What 
Is the PSUC and What Does It Want?), a pamphlet published in May 
1976. A more general overview may be found in Josep M. Colomer et 
al., Els Anys del Franquisme (The Franco Years), Barcelona, Editorial 
DOPESA, 1977. The reader is also referred to an unpublished 
manuscript by one of the author's students, Mark Bohannon, entitled 
“The Spanish Communists and the National Question,’’ May 1980. 
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A campaign poster of the Unified Socialist Party of Ca- 
taluna (PSUC) from the March 1979 Spanish parlia- 
mentary elections. 


—ACI via Pictorial Parade. 


munists received over 550,000 votes—representing 
18.2 percent of the total cast in the region (19.9 per- 
cent in Barcelona province)—and elected 8 deputies 
to the national parliament. This performance con- 
trasted to the 9.4 percent share of the national vote 
garnered by the PCE. Indeed, the PSUC accounted for 
47 percent of all Communist votes in the country. 
And, although this percentage dropped to 35 in 
March 1979, the results of both elections under- 
scored the importance of the PSUC for the Spanish 
Communist cause. 

If we can say that Eurocommunism—at least in part 
a strategy aimed at attracting more moderate voters to 
the Communist standard—generally failed in Spain, 
the same was not true in Catalufa. Data from a 1978 
survey show the PSUC voter to have had a profile 
somewhat different from that of his counterpart PCE 
voter.'* Of PSUC voters asked to place themselves on 


a 10-point left-right scale, only 17 percent (as op- 
posed to 43 percent of PCE voters) chose the two 
leftmost positions. Only 46 percent of the PSUC voter 
sample accepted the label ‘‘Marxist,”’ in contrast to 64 
percent among PCE voters. On a third question—ask- 
ing voters how close they felt toward the Socialist 
Party—20 percent of the sample from the PSUC 
electorate said “Very,” while only 8 percent of the PCE 
voters polled gave that answer. 

Another index of the PSUC’s importance for Span- 
ish Communism may be seen in its size. Already dur- 
ing the last years of the Franco regime, the Catalan 
Communists had developed a rather impressive or- 
ganization, and by early 1977 the Barcelona city fed- 
eration boasted some 5,500 members. By April 1978, 
the PSUC had 40,000 members, nearly one fifth of 
the Communist membership in Spain—which entitled 
the Catalans to the largest delegation at the Ninth PCE 
Congress that month. What is more, the results of the 
1978 syndical elections indicate that the margin of 
victory scored by the Comisiones over the Socialist 
Unidn General de Trabajadores (UGT) in Catalufia 
was the largest in Spain, with between 42 and 56 per- 
cent of the delegates elected belonging to the 
COOOws 


Factional Struggle Within the PSUC 


As it sought to adapt to the political environment in 
post-Franco Spain, the PSUC faced many of the same 
organizational and ideological problems which the 
PCE had to address. Not surprisingly, the changed 
circumstances triggered a power struggle within the 
PSUC. Various factions or groups were visible already 
in early 1977, and the competition between them 
grew more acrimonious as time passed.'® The struggle 
was compounded by the efforts Carrillo and the PCE 
made to influence the situation, with their meddling 
generating tensions between the two parties. 


13The figures may be found in the in-depth analysis of the 
Communist voter and his attitudes prepared by Juan J. Linz, entitled 
“A Sociological Look at Spanish Communism,” manuscript, 1979. An 
abbreviated version may be found in George Schwab, Ed., 
Eurocommunism: The Ideological and Political-Theoretical 
Foundations, Westport, CT, Greenwood Press, 1981, pp. 217-68. 

14Mundo Obrero (Madrid), Dec. 19-25, 1980, published the 
comparative figures. 

15|In emphasizing below the categories of banderas blancas, 
historicos, Eurocommunists, and Leninists, | am by and large following 
the usage of the E/ Pais correspondent in Catalunha, Alfons Qiunta, 
whose articles on the PSUC have been excellent. Much of the analysis 
that follows is also the result of conversations in Barcelona in May 
1980 and of a careful reading of the PSUC daily Treball and its 
theoretical journal Nous Horitzons. 
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One group within the PSUC included many individ- 
uals who had been in the ultraleftist Bandera Roja 
(Red Flag) group. Although this group had been radi- 
cal in the late 1960’s and early 1970's, most of its 
members who joined the PSUC became quite moder- 
ate in their politics, with wags referring to them deri- 
sively as “banderas blancas”’ (white flags). The most 
prominent representatives of this current were intel- 
lectuals like Jordi Borja, Alfonso Carlos Comin (now 
deceased), and Jordi Solé Tura, and labor leaders 
from the Baix Llobregat area like Carlos Navales and 
Agusti Prats. One might characterize their views as 
“right Eurocommunist”: they did not put much stress 
on the class struggle or on polarization politics. Borja, 
for example, wrote an article in the journal Taula de 
Canvi in which he virtually said that the working class 
has no greater right to demand socialism than many 
other sectors of society. “Today,” he argued in late 
1976, 


the ideals of socialism can be renewed, in the context 
of a democratic State, through joint action by the great 
traditions which have had a progressive impact in the 
Western world: Christianity, liberal Socialism, and 
Communism. '® 


Many in the PSUC distrusted the banderas blancas 
and for several reasons. For one, they had left and 
then rejoined the party, many being co-opted in 1973 
directly into leadership positions.'’ For another, they 
were in the forefront of efforts to adapt Communist 
policies. Thus, not only did they favor rather open- 
ended political alliances, but individuals like Comin 
played a special role in having the PCE and PSUC 
issue a virtually unconditional welcome to those Cath- 
olics who wished to join Communist ranks. Finally, the 
most prominent members of the group had close rela- 
tions with Carrillo. Their identification with him—he 
unsuccessfully lobbied for the selection of Solé Tura 
as secretary-general at the Fourth PSUC Congress in 
November 1977—in many ways minimized their ef- 
fectiveness, injecting an anti-Carrillo element into 
their defeats. '® 


1©“Socialists and Communists Before Democracy,” in Taula de 
Canvi, No. 2, November-December 1976, p. 51. See also the article by 
Luis Crespo and Maximo Loizu in the September 1978, January 1979, 
and March 1979 issues of Argumentos (Madrid). 

'7In December 1973, Carrillo and a PCE Executive Committee 
delegation decided the conditions under which some dissident 
members of Bandera Roja could join the PSUC and how many seats 
they would be given in that party’s Executive and Central committees. 
From private conversations the author had with PCE members in 
1977-78. 

18 Ibid. 


A second PSUC group, rallying around Organiza- 
tional Secretary Josep Serradell and Margarida Abril, 
both in the Catalan Executive Committee, received the 
nickname of historicos. As the name suggests, its 
most distinguished exponents had been in the PSUC 
for some time and had a vision marked to some extent 
by their lengthy membership and clandestine experi- 
ence. The historicos were what might be termed re- 
calcitrant or partial Eurocommunists, accepting what 
had become PCE and PSUC policy more out of a 
sense of discipline than as a matter of conviction. 
They did their best to retain as much of the Leninist 
ideological baggage and We/tanschauung as possible, 
even while the party developed a mass membership 
and electoral base. The historicos saw the PSUC (and 
PCE) relationship with the labor movement, neighbor- 
hood associations, and other mass organizations from 
an undiluted Leninist perspective, viewing these 
groups as inferior and subject to control by the party. 
As later became apparent, moreover, their foreign pol- 
icy reflex was to justify Soviet actions and to empha- 
size solidarity with the so-called socialist bloc. A coun- 
terpart to this group existed in the PCE leadership 
and, like its Catalan cohorts, began in 1978 to criti- 
cize what it perceived to be the overly conciliatory do- 
mestic and excessively anti-Soviet international orien- 
tation of the PCE. By then, the failure of Eurocommu- 
nism to catch on in Spain had become apparent, and 
residual pro-Soviet base elements looked to the his- 
toricos for Support and encouragement. 

Between the banderas blancas and the historicos 
stood a third group, dubbed the “Eurocommunist” 
faction. The bulk of the Catalan leadership—Antonio 
Gutiérrez Diaz, José Loépez Bulla, José Rodriguez 
Rovira, Joaquim Sempere, Rafael Ribd, and Antoni 
Lucchetti—belonged to this group. By 1980, it would 
divide into “Leninist’” and “Eurocommunist” compo- 
nents, but initially this group represented a centrist or 
synthetic position. By and large, these individuals 
supported the renovation Carrillo had impelled begin- 
ning in 1956, and they wished to purge the party of 
“Stalinist” political and organizational residues and to 
introduce democratic norms to the PCE/PSUC. Yet 
their support for Eurocommunism had a different tone 
from that of the banderas blancas. They insisted on 
the continued vitality of the revolutionary tradition of 
the Third International (its constitution marked, they 
believe, a definite and necessary rupture with the 
reformism of international social democracy), and 
they warned against losing identity through an exces- 
sive tactical flexibility. They thought more in terms of 
Left alternatives (even when in the context of broader 
alliances with middle-class parties) and saw no nec- 
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essary contradiction between Eurocommunism prop- 
erly understood and “real” Leninism.*® 

The divergences which later developed among the 
“Eurocommunists” were reflective less of differing 
ideological perspectives than of generational and per- 
sonal conflicts, which intensified in the PSUC (and the 
PCE) after 1977. As the Communists relied more and 
more on their influence in the labor movement, it be- 
came only logical for Comisiones activists to demand 
a greater share of power within the party. People like 
Francisco Frutos, Lépez Bulla, Lucchetti, and 
Rodriguez Rovira (who were for the most part mem- 
bers of a younger generation) chafed at the bit when 
the PCE signed the Pactos de la Moncloa. They in- 
sisted that mass mobilizations were an irreplaceable 
tool. 

The dynamic unleashed by a growing democratiza- 
tion of the Catalan party organization exacerbated the 
tensions between these contending groups. Beginning 
in the mid-1970’s, the PSUC had developed a tradi- 
tion of open debate which contrasted even then with 
the closed nature of other regional Communist organi- 
zations. The flexible leadership style and the absence 
of a single strong personality capable of dominating 
the rather heterogeneous elements in the PSUC lead- 
ership encouraged this tradition. Already in 1977, 
intraparty differences had forced postponement of a 
Barcelona provincial conference and then of the 
Fourth PSUC Congress. When the Congress finally 
convened in November, the overwhelming majority 
(92 percent) of the delegates approved the report that 
Secretary-General Gregorio Lopez Raimundo pre- 
sented in the name of the Central Committee, but the 
delegates spoke openly about difficulties facing the 
party. Divergent interpretations were visible with re- 
spect to the significance of the Pactos de la Moncioa, 
the alliance strategy of the PSUC, and the appropriate 
relationship between the PSUC and the Comisiones.2° 

The Fourth Congress also modified the self- 
description of the Catalan party in a way which would 
have future relevance for PSUC relations with the 
PCE. Although the PSUC dropped a previous refer- 
ence to its ‘Marxist-Leninist’ character, it did so 
equivocally, describing itself in any case as a “‘political 
organization basing itself on the principles of Marx- 


'9See the argument made by former PSUC Executive Committee 
member Joaquim Sempere in E/ Pais, Apr. 21, 1978; also his “The 
Communist Tradition and Its Continued Force,’ Nous Horitzons 
(Barcelona), No. 36, October 1977, pp. 7-18. 

20See the speeches contained in the aforementioned PSUC IV 
Congres—for example, the remarks by Leopold Espuny and Antoni 
Lucchetti. In addition, see the coverage by E/ Pais and Informaciones 
(Madrid). 


ism, Leninism, and other contributions to revolution- 
ary theory and practice.”?' 

lt was at precisely this time that Carrillo launched 
his effort to drop all reference to Leninism from the 
PCE program. Most members of the Spanish Commu- 
nist Party and its constituent organizations learned of 
Carrillo’s intentions from press reports of his state- 
ments in the United States. A formal proposal on this 
score did not come until January 1978, at which time 
the PCE Central Committee approved the Draft Theses 
for the April 1978 Ninth Congress. The proposal cre- 
ated quite a stir, with sharp exchanges taking place in 
various PCE organizations (e.g., in Asturias, Anda- 
lucia, and Madrid), but the sharpest in Catalufa. 

Discussion of Thesis 15 (which conspicuously 
omitted mention of “Leninism’) and the rest of the 
Central Committee document lasted several weeks in 
Catalufna, coinciding with the selection of delegates to 
the First PSUC National Conference, called for early 
April. Those who argued for the retention of the refer- 
ence to Leninism in the Theses wrapped themselves 
in the mantle of Catalan nationalism, exploiting as well 
the concern of a growing number of militants about 
the loss of definition and identity the party might be 
suffering. Those who from the beginning sided with 
the PCE Central Committee on the deletion belonged 
almost exclusively to the bandera blanca faction. 

The debate over Thesis 15 split the Catalan Com- 
munist leadership, as became evident at a session of 
the PSUC Executive Committee several days before a 
regional conference. A majority (including Secretary- 
General Gutiérrez) argued, albeit in less than enthusi- 
astic or coherent fashion, that there was no real con- 
tradiction between the PCE proposal and the phrasing 
approved earlier at the PSUC Congress. A minority of 
the Executive wanted the PSUC to defend its version 
at the upcoming PCE Congress, but found itself 
obliged by the rules of democratic centralism to go 
along with the majority group at the Conference. Fol- 
lowing the Executive Committee’s recommendation, 
the Conference approved the text presented by the 
PCE, but by a margin of only 97 to 87. In the wake of 
that vote, however, 10 members of the Executive, 
most of whom would emerge as “‘Leninists,” threat- 
ened to resign if obliged once again to vote with the 
majority. Faced with this challenge, the majority pru- 
dently relaxed the rules of internal discipline. As a re- 


21PSUC IV Congres, p. 113. 

*2 A remarkably candid statement may be found in the pamphlet 
edited by the PSUC entitled La Conferencia Nacional del PSUC y la 
Reunion del Comité Central (April 8 and 9): Explicacion del los 
Hechos (The PSUC National Conference and the Central Committee 
Meeting of April 8 and 9: A Factual Explanation), melee, [nets t 
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sult, a Somewhat contradictory motion to have Lenin- 
ism mentioned in the Statutes won by the same 
margin as had Thesis 15! 

The episode provoked a debate in Catalufia whose 
openness was unprecedented among Communist par- 
ties in the post-Stalin era. Spokesmen for divergent 
positions made statements to the press, the PSUC 
newspaper /rebal/ carried detailed accounts of the 
debates, top party leaders held a press conference 
where they publicly discussed how the PSUC Central 
Committee had become divided, and the votes that in- 
dividual Central Committee members had received in 
their reelection to the PSUC Executive Committee 
were even published. 


PCE-PSUC Relations 


As the Ninth PCE Congress approached, then, the 
PSUC found itself sharply divided over an issue of 
major significance for the national party. Up to this 
point, relations between the two parties had been by 
and large harmonious, due mostly to the dominant po- 
sition the PCE had achieved with the 1949 ouster of 
Comorera. Some ultraleftist groups had split from the 
PSUC in the 1960's in reaction to the moderate poli- 
cies put forward by Carrillo, but this was the case ev- 
erywhere in Spain. The first signs of what might later 
occur were visible just before the death of Franco. 
Isidor Boix (a member of the PCE and PSUC Executive 
Committees) proposed that labor opposition to the re- 
gime be led not by the Comisiones but by those indi- 
viduals who filled elected posts in the syndical hier- 
archy. He argued this was possible because labor 
activists affiliated with the Comisiones had taken over 
government-sponsored provincial and branch unions, 
and therefore that the syndical equivalent of the 
ruptura demanded by the PCE had begun. The signif- 
icance of the Boix proposal, unacceptable to Spanish 
Communist leaders, who rejected his analysis at the 
Second National Conference of the PCE, in September 
1975,?° lay in its argument that a national policy 
should be based on the experience in Catalufa. 

By early 1977, there were further signs of tension 
between the PSUC and the PCE. Some Catalan Com- 
munists objected to the April 1977 decision by the 
PCE Central Committee to abandon the traditional 
Communist support for a republic in favor of a mon- 
archy and to drop allegiance to the tricolor Republican 
flag and accept instead the one Franco had chosen 
after the Civil War. The mild treatment Suarez and the 


23See Chapter 2 of Communism and Political Change in Spain. 


UCD received from the PCE during the campaign pre- 
ceding the first parliamentary elections provoked 
more grumbling. So, too, did PCE efforts in the wake 
of June 1977 to join with Suarez against the Socialists. 

What critical Catalan perspective now existed found 
itself reinforced by the PSUC’s electoral success. Not 
surprisingly, the disparity with the PCE’s showing led 
to a certain self-satisfaction and to calls for greater au- 
tonomy vis-a-vis the national party. Events preceding 
the Ninth PCE Congress fueled this fire. 

lronically, by the time of the Congress, the issue of 
whether or not Leninism would be dropped from the 
PCE program had by and large been settled. Carrillo 
and his supporters had rallied support-for the motion 
in most regions. The debate at the Congress was thus 
anticlimactic, its importance for us lying in the de- 
fense that Frutos, today secretary-general of the PSUC 
and then organizational secretary of the Catalan 
Comisiones, made of Leninism at the gathering. He 
stressed the compatibility of Leninism and 
Eurocommunism, warned against “laxity” in party or- 
ganization and militance, and insisted there should 
not be so much hurry in “changing formulations, con- 
ceptions, and terminology.’’?4 

Although by most accounts the Ninth Congress rep- 
resented a major victory for Santiago Carrillo, a less 
favorable dimension was also evident. In order to 
achieve his victory, Carrillo had had to rely on tradi- 
tional Communist organizational methods, using them 
to ensure a quick and bold initiative rather than enga- 
ging in a more lengthy (but potentially more explosive) 
process through which a more thoroughgoing change 
might have been possible. Moreover, to win he had al- 
lied himself with labor activists throughout Spain (with 
the important exception of those in Cataluha, who by 
and large opposed dropping the references to Lenin- 
ism). Their Eurocommunist convictions were less than 
deeply held, and they sided with Carrillo only to pre- 
vent the Leninism issue from provoking a more sub- 
Stantive debate. 

The Congress events generated a profound resent- 
ment among many Catalan Communists, not only (or 
even mainly) over policy, but over the leadership style 
of Carrillo and his efforts to bring the PSUC back into 
line. In the ensuing months, these resentments deep- 
ened, and supporters of the PCE secretary-gener- 
al—e.g., the banderas blancas—came under more 
fire, losing positions within the PSUC to factions with a 
more hard-line orientation. 

Catalan Communist criticism of Carrillo and the PCE 
focused on several issues. One was the lack of ideo- 


24 9° Congreso PCE, pp. 170-75. 
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logical substance in the Eurocommunism that Carrillo 
preached. It was perhaps all right to talk of eliminating 
Leninism, but only if you had something to put in its 
place. What Carrillo offered—consensus politics, a 
Spanish version of the “historic compromise” which 
included alliance with the UCD and an effort to force 
the PSOE into the government—seemed to reflect 
more a tactical instinct than anything else. Moreover, 
while the policy the PCE had fashioned for dealing 
with the PSOE nationally might make sense, in light of 
the latter’s three-to-one electoral edge over the Com- 
munists, in Catalufa the margin separating the two 
parties was much smaller. To the PSUC, then, the 
Catalan Socialists were a potential partner. Gutiérrez 
expressed the PSUC’s position clearly: “Our politica de 
concentraci6n cannot be implemented against the 
PSOE.” And again: “The struggle in Catalufa is not di- 
rected against the Socialists.’*° 

Related to this criticism of the consensual policies 
Carrillo articulated was unhappiness over the Pactos 
de la Moncloa. The national Communist leadership 
had confidently predicted that those agreements 
would prove to be the first step toward the gobierno 
de concentracion nacional, and prominent labor 
leaders (like Marcelino Camacho and Nicolas Sartori- 
us) had said the party would be able to force the gov- 
ernment to live up to its end of the bargain. Things did 
not turn out that way, of course, and by late 1978 and 
early 1979, many labor activists in Catalufia and else- 
where had concluded that the government had effect- 
ively used the PCE and the Comisiones to hold down 
wages. Such a situation would have been acceptable 
had the Moncloa agreements led to tangible political 
gains, such as entry of the PCE into the government. 
But this did not occur. Instead, it was the UCD and 
Suarez who adroitly used the Communists as a weap- 
on against the Socialists. 

This failure in strategy was compounded, in the 
view of many Catalan Communist labor activists, by 
the fact that calls for moderation came in the face of 
the growing economic crisis affecting Spanish indus- 
try. The deepening crisis led to a further groundswell 
of discontent with the PCE’s consensus politics. Al- 
though the national party tried to adjust by arguing for 
a combination of consensus and mobilization politics, 
such an approach smacked, to many, of the tactical 
sleight of hand for which Carrillo was so well known. 
Thus, many Catalan labor leaders were less than en- 


”_eReReee 


°For the first quote, see his report to the Central Committee, 
Informe del Secretario General (Report of the Secretary-General), 
Oct. 7-8, 1978, p. 25; for the second, an article/interview in Mundo 
Obrero, Mar. 15-21, 1979. 


thusiastic and clearly uncomfortable in September 
1978 when national Comisiones leaders urged the 
signing of new economic agreements.2® PSUC labor 
activists took a much more aggressive line on what the 
Communists should demand in exchange, further- 
more insisting that any agreement be signed only for a 
year (as against the three proposed by the PCE lead- 
ership), and rejecting the argument that an “excep- 
tional” political situation required a toning down of 
confrontation. 

As if these matters were not enough to create prob- 
lems between the PSUC and PCE, Carrillo and others 
in the national Communist leadership criticized the 
Catalans for a drop-off in PSUC votes in the March 
1979 parliamentary elections.?’ In fact, the PSUC had 
lost support in all four provinces, receiving a total vote 
of only 510,000 (17.1 percent) as compared with 
550,000 (18.2 percent) in 1977. Voters also handed 
the PSUC a setback in the senatorial races, with only 
the independent Josep Benet of the candidates put 
forward by the PSUC making his way against a Social- 
ist tide. Even he, who had received the most votes of 
any Senator in June 1977, now trailed Socialist Josep 
Andreu i Abellé by over 170,000. Generally, the PSUC 
had been hurt by abstentions in the industrial belt 
around Barcelona and, specifically, in Valles Occiden- 
tal (where the cities of Sabadell and Terrassa are lo- 
cated) and in Baix Llobregat, where it had done rather 
well two years earlier.?° 

The drop in the Catalan Communist vote in the in- 
dustrial belt reflected more than growing working- 
class disenchantment and alienation. It also was a 
consequence of the spectacle created by the bitter in- 
ternecine struggle between the banderas blancas and 
Leninists in the labor movement prior to the Second 
PSUC National Conference in December 1978. Deter- 
mined to weaken their antagonists, the Leninists em- 
barked on an offensive during this period, seizing con- 
trol of the PSUC organizations in Baix Llobregat and 
Mataro as well as of the Communist agrupacion in the 
30,000-man SEAT factory in Barcelona.?? This offen- 
Sive elicited a statement from PSUC Secretary-General 
Gutiérrez at an October 1978 PSUC Central Commit- 
tee session where, quoting the words employed by 
one labor cadre, he warned of the dangers created 
when Comisiones activists saw their role as “‘the cor- 


26F/ Pais, Oct. 28, 1978. 

27Carrillo's remarks appear in Mundo Obrero, Mar. 15-21, 1979. 

28See the analysis in Josep M. Maymé, “Appraisal of the Results of 
the Legislative and Municipal Elections in Catalufa,” Nous Horitzons, 
No. 54, May 1979, pp. 3-19. 

29F/ Pais, Oct. 31, Nov. 10, Dec. 10 and 12, 1978. 
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rector of the rightist and consensualist exaggerations” 
within the party.°° 

Despite this evidence of growing conflict within the 
PSUC, many in the Catalan party felt that Carrillo had 
simply seized on the March 1979 PSUC performance 
as an excuse for attacking the PSUC, especially if one 
considered the weak PCE showing. In any case, even 
though the national party improved its performance in 
the municipal elections a month later (especially in 
the provinces of Madrid, Andalucia, and Asturias) and 
through an agreement with the PSOE placed Commu- 
nist or Socialist mayors in cities with 75 percent of the 
population, the PSUC did even better. There were 
Communist mayors in several medium-size Catalan 
cities (Badalona, Santa Coloma, Gramenet, Sabadell, 
and Cornella), and the party had fared very well in 
Mataré (with 27 percent of the vote), Terrassa (30.4 
percent), and L’Hospitalet (35 percent). More impor- 
tant, the Left had emerged strengthened from the mu- 
nicipal elections in Catalufna, and the joint So- 


3°/nforme del Secretario General, p. 16. 
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BvAns enue. 1979 municipal election campaign, 
Spanish Communist Party leader Santiago Carrillo, cen- 
ter, chats with Communist poet Rafael Alberti. At the 
right is Gregorio Lopez Raimundo, then President of the 
Unified Socialist Party of Cataluna (he refused reelection 
in January 1981). 


—ACI via Pictorial Parade. 


cialist/Communist vote in Barcelona Province rose 
to 56 percent. This showing and the increase in the 
other three provinces led Catalan Communist leaders 
to think more and more of a possible coalition with the 
Socialists after regional elections, to be held in 1980 
after approval of an autonomy statute for the region. 
Although Cordoba had replaced Barcelona as the 
province with the highest proportion of Communist 
votes, nowhere was the Communists’ potential for in- 
fluence in Spain stronger than in Catalufa. 

Up to mid-1979, the rising expectations and per- 
formance of the Catalan Communists created what we 
might term ‘structural’ conditions for conflict be- 
tween the PCE and PSUC. By late that year a new 
element—diminished prospects for the PSUC—had 
been injected into the problem, and this heightened 
tensions within that party. The PSUC had premised its 
Strategy on the possibility and probability of alliance 
with the Socialists. While it did not seek an outright 
Popular Front, the party did hold to the idea that with 
a popular majority in tow, the Catalan Left could com- 
pel the moderate nationalists of Convergencia to form 
a regional coalition government. The results of the 
municipal elections suggested the conditions were 
being laid for such a process. 

Over the next six months, however, Socialist leaders 
moved the PSOE away from the Communists. In May 
1979, the PSOE Executive Committee recommended 
dropping the reference to Marxism from the party pro- 
gram, so as to broaden the party’s electoral appeal 
and enable it to compete more effectively with the 
centrists. The decision reflected the Socialists’ desire 
not to become tied irrevocably to the Communists. Al- 
though the PSOE had signed the municipal agreement 
with the PCE in April 1979, Felipe Gonzalez wanted to 
avoid closer ties. Thus, the battle within the PSOE 
over the dropping of the term ‘“‘Marxism’’—the Execu- 
tive proposed it, the PSOE Congress in May 1979 re- 
jected it, and then Gonzalez refused reelection to the 
post of First Secretary, resulting in an Extraordinary 
Congress, where a compromise solution led to the 
adoption of his position—was not just over Marxism 
but over the issue of potential partners. And the victo- 
ry of Gonzalez weakened the position of those within 
the Catalan Socialist Party who favored alliance with 
the PCE-PSUC.?' 


Despite these developments, PSUC leaders per- 


31On developments within the PSOE, see Josep Dolmau, La Crisis 
del PSOE Vista des del Conflicti Pallack-Reventos (The PSOE Crisis 
Seen Through the Pallach-Reventos Conflict), Barcelona, Editorial 
Portic, 1979; and Alfonso S. Palomares, E/ Socialismo y la Polemica 
Marxista (Socialism and the Marxist Polemic), Barcelona, Editorial 
Bruguera, 1979. 
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sisted in believing that if the Left were to gain an ab- 
solute majority in the regional elections, their party 
could force the Socialists into a deal. This was an un- 
certain prospect at best, and resolution of the issue 
did not depend simply on the Communists or the So- 
cialists. Other actors—the various centrist parties in 
Catalunha—were relevant. The centrists, running sepa- 
rately in June 1977, had not done well. Since then, 
however, there had been a winnowing-down of those 
competing for the centrist political space. Indeed, 
even as the municipal elections had represented a 
victory for the Left, they had also represented a major 
Step forward for the Jordi Pujol-led Convergencia, 
which had overtaken what by now was its only rival, 
the UCD, as the principal centrist party and estab- 
lished itself as a force to be reckoned with. In the 
wake of those elections, Convergencia maneuvered 
skillfully, taking advantage of Socialist flirtations with 
the Communists to attract voters to its own ranks. A 
final element complicating the situation for the PSUC 
was the presence of the Socialist Party of Andalucia 
(PSA), which in late 1978 announced it would field 
candidates in the Catalan regional elections. 

It was against this background that the March 1980 
elections to the Catalan parliament took place.°? The 
results were a clear-cut defeat for the Left. Although 
the PSUC more or less held its vote (its percentage in- 
creased relative to 1979, but its total number of votes 
declined), the Socialists lost over 200,000 votes, 
dropping into second place with 22.3 percent. Mean- 
while, Convergencia became the leading vote-getter in 
the region, increasing its vote by nearly 250,000 over 
March 1979. With a 28-percent share, it now was ina 
position to elect its own candidate as president of the 
Catalan regional government, the Generalitat. 

As a result of the setback suffered in the regional 
elections, the internal struggle within the PSUC 
stepped up, with moderates blaming the vote loss on 
the strikes which the Comisiones had called in late 
1979 and early 1980 and on the mobilization strategy 
of the party and the CC.OO. 


Carrillo Under Fire 


Coincident with the exacerbation of tensions within 
the PSUC we have just described, a crisis affecting 
the authority of Santiago Carrillo and the content of 
Communist policies had developed in the PCE. 
Earlier, we mentioned the tacit alliance Carrillo had ef- 
fected with labor elements during the debates leading 
up to the Ninth Congress so as to carry the day on the 
Leninism issue. Subsequently, his reliance on the 


Jordi Pujol, President of the Catalan government and 
leader of the centrist Convergencia party. 


—ACI via Pictorial Parade. 


labor wing of the party deepened because these activ- 
ists were ever more important from a numerical point 
of view (especially since the party had been losing 
members at a steady clip since 1978), and their influ- 
ence in labor represented the only real weapon the 
PCE had in its arsenal to do political battle with the 
UCD and Socialists. As the PCE fought to avoid being 
relegated to a marginal role, it had to rely more on 
labor activists, and these, in turn, gained more influ- 
ence within the party. As labor cadres flexed their 
muscle at party meetings, others charged them with 
trying to “‘syndicalize” (sindicalizar) the party. Eventu- 
ally, a majority in the PCE leadership moved to reim- 
pose party authority, demanding that the labor activ- 
ists tone down their emphasis on mass mobilizations. 
Thus, in late May 1980, it convened a special meeting 
of labor cadres, where bitter exchanges took place be- 
tween Carrillo and such Comisiones leaders as Fidel 
Alonso from Madrid and Lépez Bulla and Frutos from 
Catalufa.%? 

That meeting did not resolve any basic questions, 


3¢For an analysis, see Eusebio Mujal-Leén, “Cata/anismo, the Left 
and the Consolidation of Centrism in Spain,” to be published later this 
year by World Affairs (Princeton, NJ). 

33The description and analysis.in this paragraph and the next draw 
primarily on conversations with Spanish Communist cadres in May- 
June 1980. 
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however. Indeed, a number of other questions fanned 
the discord. Lines were being drawn for the battle over 
the Carrillo succession. Some prominent party leaders 
like Pilar Brabo (who had been close to Carrillo and 
owed her initial remarkable rise in the party to her re- 
lationship with him) and Ramon Tamames had begun 
to call for greater internal democracy and a loosening 
of the central leadership’s control. More traditional el- 
ements called for a reevaluation of PCE international 
positions. In the wake of the invasion of Afghanistan, 
and with the deteriorating international climate, more 
and more voices (at the base and in the leadership) 
rallied to the Soviet side, calling for a more favorable 
attitude toward the Soviet Union. While the party con- 
tinued in its official statements to defend Eurocom- 
munism and condemn the Afghan invasion, criticism 
of the Soviet Union became tempered. No more po- 
lemical tracts like “Eurocomunismo” y Estado issued 
from the PCE. Perhaps more significant, for the first 
time since the late 1960's, when the Soviets had en- 
couraged several splinter groups, it became fashiona- 
ble to laud the Soviet Union. Openly now, party mem- 
bers spoke of the pro-Soviet orientation of such 
Executive Committee members as Armando Lépez Sa- 
linas, Antonio Palomares, and Francisco Romero 
Marin. 

The depth of the malaise afflecting the PCE—and 
the staggering deficit run up by the Communist daily 
Mundo Obrero just before it ceased publishing in July 
1980 was a clear symptom—showed through at a 
Central Committee session in November 1980. There, 
several members of the Executive, fearful that a report 
Carrillo presented to lead off discussion prior to the 
Tenth Congress (scheduled for mid-1981) would un- 
duly affect the pre-Congress debates, voted against 
making it the approved basis for those debates or ab- 
stained on the issue.** The nine (three voted against, 
and six abstained) then were allowed to express their 
views to the full Central Committee, and this opened 
up a veritable pandora’s box of problems. Opposition 
surfaced particularly to the Carrillo proposal for the 
creation of a vice secretary-general and to his insist- 
ence that the PCE remain “a partysand not [become] a 
federation of parties.” The first notion alarmed those 
who saw an effort by Carrillo to control his succession; 
the second, those (like the Catalans, but also the 
Basques) who wanted greater autonomy from the cen- 
tral party organization. 

Events in Catalufa had also been moving in ways 
unfavorable to Carrillo’s leadership and outlook. For 
one, the battle between ‘“‘Leninists’” and more moder- 
ate sectors of the PSUC for control over the Comi- 
siones Obreras, which had been in full swing since 
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Two who have argued for a more collective style of lead- 
ership in the Spanish Communist Party: at left, Pilar 
Brabo; at right, Ramon Tamames. 
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1978, ended with a victory for the Leninists, at the 
Second Congress of the National Workers’ Commis- 
sion of Catalufia (Commissié Obrera Nacional de Cata- 
lunya—CONC) in June 1980. The more moderate 
sectors led by Navales and Prats had argued against a 
strategy emphasizing strikes and work stoppages, in- 
sisting that industrial workers were more interested in 
maintaining their jobs than in demanding (and, in any 
case, not achieving) higher wage increases. This posi- 
tion found public expression in the so-called ‘“Docu- 
ment of the 53,” which urged a less confrontational 
attitude. This view—more in tune with official PCE 
policy—received the support of no more than 20 per- 
cent of the delegates at the CONC Congress, and its 
defenders gained only 6 of 55 seats on CONC’s new 
Executive Committee. The general program and stat- 
utes approved by the majority contained strong criti- 
cisms of the Pactos de la Moncloa and the policy of 
consensus. The strength of the more hard-line ele- 
ments was particularly visible on international ques- 
tions, with 285 delegates openly indicating they 
wished ‘‘preferential relations’ with the Soviet- 
controlled World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU). 
Although they lost on a motion to have the CONC affil- 
iate only with the WFTU, this group managed to gain 
approval of a resolution condemning the US bases in 
Spain and supporting entry of French (the CGT) and 
Portuguese (the CGTP-IN) Communist unions into the 
European Syndical Confederation.%° 


34The text of the Carrillo report is in Mundo Obrero, Nov. 7-13, 
1980. Partial but substantial texts of speeches by Executive and 
Central Committee members are in ibid., Nov. 14-20 and 21-27, 1980. 
For further reporting, see E/ Pais, Nov. 5, 1980. 

35 The analysis in this paragraph draws primarily from reporting in 
the PSUC weekly Trebal/. See, for example, its June 26, 1980, issue 
and the articles by Txiki Laorden and Manuel Ludevid. 
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Marcelino Camacho, right, Secretary-General of the 
Spanish Workers’ Commissions (CC.O00O), at a press con- 
ference on October 9, during the 1980 syndical election 
campaign in Spain. 
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Along with this reinforcement of the influence of 
hard-line elements in the labor movement went in- 
creasingly vocal Catalan criticism of PCE foreign poli- 
cy positions. A move in this direction had already 
been evident in early 1980, when the PSUC organiza- 
tion in Baix Llobregat approved a resolution sup- 
porting the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. The official 
PSUC posture (like that of the PCE) was to condemn 
the Soviet action, but more moderate (and the term is 
relative) members of the party leadership sought to 
derail the growing internal dissent by stepping up 
their attacks on the United States and NATO.°%° At the 
same time, PSUC leaders called for greater Catalan 
input into PCE decisions on international questions. 
Indeed, in what could only be interpreted as a direct 
Slap at Carrillo, during a meeting of the PSUC Central 
Committee devoted to international issues, Secretary- 
General Gutiérrez quoted approvingly the remarks 


36 See the speeches by Lépez Raimundo and Gutiérrez‘Diaz in 
Reunion del Comité Central (Central Committee Meeting), Apr. 26-27, 
1980, and their replies to questions and criticisms. 


made by a prominent “Leninist,’ José Rodriguez 
Rovira: 


We are not neutral. ... That is the first fundamental 
question. It is necessary that we leave quite clear the 
fact we are not neutral in relation to the Soviet Union, 
the Warsaw Pact and the socialist countries. . . 
[There are] interimperialist contradictions which we 
should know how to stimulate and take advantage of 
in favor of a policy of peace, disarmament, deétente 
and the overcoming—in any case simultaneous —of 
the blocs. This policy is not only best for us but for the 
socialist countries as well.%’ 


That statement represented quite a step back from 
the foreign policy positions articulated since 1968 by 
Carrillo, and it brought into question the commitment 
to political democracy (as the Western world under- 
stands it) of Rodriguez Rovira and others in the PSUC. 
To make matters worse—particularly for those in the 
PSUC who had argued that the PCE needed to defend 
the consubstantiality of democracy and social- 
ism—numerous voices at the meeting called on the 
PSUC to push for its own international relations. The 
object was to ensure a PCE foreign policy less “criti- 
cal” of the USSR by encouraging the national party to 
broaden its links in the international Communist 
movement beyond the PCI, to temper its acerbic criti- 
cism of Georges Marchais and the PCF, to attend 
events like the May 1980 Paris Conference sponsored 
by the French and Polish Communists, and to tone 
down support for the European Economic Communi- 
ty.38 

The publication in June 1980 of the Draft Theses 
for the Fifth PSUC Congress represented a further 
Slap in the face for Carrillo. The document repeated 
well-known Catalan criticisms of Spanish Communist 
failures during the transition to the post-Franco era, 
and of the politica de concentracion that the PCE had 
followed since June 1977. It blamed the latter policy 
for ‘‘creatLing] confusion among workers and the 
popular classes.”°° There were also calls for unity be- 
tween Socialists and Communists in the context of a 
Catalan bloque de progreso, and (in a further, not too 
veiled reference to internal affairs) for greater democ- 
ratization of party structures. 

As if to reinforce its right to speak on such matters, 
and in a notable departure from traditional Commu- 
nist practice, the PSUC Central Committee sent the 


37lbid., pp. 35-37. 
38 Ibid. 
39 See the partial transcript in Mundo Obrero, June 3, 1980. 
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proposed rules for the Congress to base organizations 
before the Congress, modifying the system whereby 
selection of the Central Committee would be made.*° 
Delegates would be presented with a list of names 
ordered alphabetically (with only asterisks to indicate 
those proposed by the official comisién de candi- 
datura). The Central Committee also proposed that 
election of the secretary-general and president come 
10 days after the Congress and after a mandatory two- 
round vote, the first essentially a nominating exercise. 
These moves indicated the degree to which the PSUC 
had itself begun to act on the call for internal democ- 
ratization (and in this, many Catalan Communists 
thought they were teaching the PCE a lesson), but 
they also suggested that the Catalan leaders might be 
unleashing a process over which they would have 
much less control than was ‘‘normal” in Communist 
parties. 

Concern over where this ‘‘democratitis” (a 
pejorative expression commonly used in Spanish 
Communist ranks) might be leading the PSUC grew in 
the weeks after the publication of the Draft Theses. 
Not only was their anti-PCE thrust evident, but within 
the PSUC itself unreconstructed pro-Soviet (not just 
“Leninist’) elements became increasingly visible. In 
many party organizations, spirited defense of Soviet ac- 
complishments could be heard, and in that climate 
even someone identified so closely with Carrillo as 
Jordi Borja felt compelled to argue how, “despite 
Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan, the USSR [is] a 
force which struggles for peace and supports the im- 
portant popular movements.”*' A rising chorus within 
the PSUC was also critical of the term ‘“Eurocommu- 
nism” (both for its theoretical inadequacy—in this 
they were on the mark—and because of what it sym- 
bolized), wishing to have it dropped from the party 
program altogether.*? 

In October 1980, a PCE Executive Committee dele- 
gation (made up of Carrillo, his principal deputy 
Simon Sanchez Montero, and the Comisiones Obreras 
leader and possible Carrillo successor Nicolas Sartori- 
us) went to Barcelona for a face-off with the PSUC Ex- 
ecutive. Reports of the meeting (and a subsequent 
one held a few weeks later) indicate that Carrillo and 
the others, particularly Sanchez Montero, pulled no 
punches, lambasting Gutiérrez for failures in leader- 
ship, demanding a revision of the Draft Theses (some- 
thing, the PSUC Executive Committee replied, it could 
not do as these had already been distributed), and 


49 See the interview with Gutiérrez in ibid., July 11-17, 1980, for the 
changes in rules. 
41 Mundo Diario (Barcelona), Sept. 2, 1980. 


criticizing the alliance policies of the PSUC as being 
out of step with the national PCE policy.* 

The sessions did not resolve the substantive issues, 
however. A brief communique issued after the conver- 
sations referred to the continued applicability of Arti- 
cles 20 and 42 of the PCE Statutes. Further, it called 
for “an effort which permits the bettering of joint work 
by the PCE and PSUC as should be the case between 
parties which, although independent, draw inspiration 
from the same principles, adopt the same general pol- 
icles and methods of organization, and which struggle 
in united fashion in the same process of social trans- 
formation.’’** More important, the meetings deepened 
Catalan Communist resentment—one of them wrote 
in a national newspaper that ‘the PCE has gone to 
Catalunia to create a problem which did not exist in 
order to overcome another problem which was not 
present in Catalufa but which did exist [else- 
where] ‘‘*°—and contributed to the subsequent 
anti-PCE tone of the Fifth PSUC Congress. The 
unyielding posture of the PCE leadership also weak- 
ened the banderas blancas, betrayed a complete de- 
terioration in personal relations between Carrillo and 
Gutiérrez, and caused most of the factions in the 
PSUC to rally together in the face of the Carrillo criti- 
cism. Indeed, it was somewhat paradoxical—although 
at the same time understandable, since the cleavage 
which had developed was not only between rival inter- 
pretations of Eurocommunism or between Madrid and 
Barcelona, but between different conceptions of 
authority—that only several historicos (Josep 
Serradell, Margarida Abril, Josep Salas, and Manuel 
Linares) sided with Carrillo.*® 


The Fifth PSUC Congress 


In the weeks preceding the Fifth PSUC Congress, 
there was mounting evidence that it would not be a 
routine affair. The temper of the debates in base or- 
ganizations and the tone of letters sent to Trebal/ rein- 
forced that impression, as did the revelation that the 
PSUC organization in the Vall@s Occidental (which 
would have the largest single bloc of delegates to the 
Congress) had been circulating amendments to the 
Draft Theses among other local organizations. Some 


42 See the letters in the ‘“Tribuna’’ section of Treba// during the fall of 
1980. 

43For analysis of the meetings, see the magazine La Calle (Madrid), 
Oct. 14-20 and 21-27, 1980. The magazine is close to the PCE. 

44The PCE-PSUC statement may be found in Trebal/, Oct. 23, 1980. 

4SE] Periodico (Madrid), Oct. 8, 1980. 

46F/ Pais, Oct. 18, 1980. 
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PCE Secretary-General Santiago Carrillo (center) with the new leaders of the Unified Socialist Party of Cataluna 
(PSUC) elected in January 1981. On the left, Francisco Frutos, the secretary-general; on the right, Pere Ardiaca, the 


president. 


Central Committee members, e.g., Alfred Clemente 
and José Valdivieso, who were the visible heads of the 
pro-Soviet fraction in the PSUC, were responsible for 
this effort. It is likely (given concerted Soviet efforts 
since early 1978 to woo Spanish Communist labor 
leaders and potential dissidents, as well as a more 
general Soviet offensive against Eurocommunism 
under way in the last year and a half) that Soviet dip- 
lomats in Madrid were aware of and encouraged the 
move. And well they should have, for the document 
defended the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan as having 
been requested by the government in Kabul, and also 
called on the PSUC to oppose European integration. 
The document was in flagrant violation of the rules of 
democratic centralism, which prohibit horizontal com- 
munication between organizations, but even the mild 
reprimand issued by the PSUC Central Committee 
was not approved unanimously—two members voted 
against it, and 13 abstained.*’ 

By late December, the delegate selection process 
had been completed, and the incumbent PSUC lead- 
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ership knew it was in for a tough time—a judgment, it 
might be noted, which Carrillo and the PCE Executive 
Shared. Aware of a likely effort to eliminate the term 
“Eurocommunism”’ from the PSUC program, Gutiérrez 
tried to defuse the situation by declaring a few days 
before the Congress that “the errors of the USSR 
[came] from its desire to help in the revolutionary 
transformation of society.”*® Moreover, in his own 
speech to the Congress, he criticized Eurocom- 
munism but argued against dropping the term, on the 
grounds that this would be “to abandon [the concepts 
of] revolution of the majority and socialism in liberty” 
to which he subscribed. The report he presented in 
the name of the Central Committee (and with the ref- 
erence to Eurocommunism) received the approval of 
only 53 percent of the delegates voting (some 100 


47\bid., Oct. 30 and Nov. 7, 1980. See also Mundo Obrero, 
Dec. 5-11, 1980, for the PSUC statement on the issue. The effort had 
been reported by two ‘“Leninists,”’ Andreu Claret Serra and Rodriguez 
Rovira, who had been asked to join in. 

48 Hoja del Lunes (Barcelona), Dec. 29, 1980. 
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votes were not accounted for). That was a close call, 
and suggested things would get worse. The following 
day, an amendment to remove ‘“Eurocommunism” 
from the Theses proposed by the Central Committee 
received the approval of the delegates by a margin of 
424 to 359, with 21 abstentions. Interestingly, many 
in the PSUC leadership—including the ‘“Leninists,” 
among whom was the future PSUC secretary-general, 
Frutos—voted against the amendment. Despite this, 
the critics, among whom pro-Soviets like Clemente 
and Leopold Espuny were prominent, carried the 
day.*° 

The vote was unquestionably a victory for the pro- 
Soviet faction, which acted decisively at a time when 
the other groups in the PSUC did not. And yet, many 
of the 424 delegates voting to strike the term could 
not be described simply as pro-Soviet. More accurate- 
ly, most voted against the term because it was a sym- 
bol, a symbol of Carrillo and the PCE, a symbol of fail- 
ure. What the out-and-out pro-Soviets did was to take 
advantage of this sentiment. 

The weight of the pro-Soviet elements and their al- 
lies was felt on several other issues, particularly with 
respect to international questions. Thus, the Congress 
approved a resolution indicating (in line with the views 
of people like CPSU Secretary Boris Ponomarév) that 
the decisive contemporary international confrontation 
was “between the socialist bloc and the imperialist 
one.” Other efforts—to adopt a more restrictive defini- 
tion of membership and to include a reference in the 
Statutes to the PSUC as a “‘lay’”’ party—were less suc- 
cessful, but they did not lose by much. 

The PSUC Congress represented the first serious 
organizational challenge to the leadership of Santiago 
Carrillo since various pro-Soviet splinter groups had 
been formed in the late 1960’s and early 1970's. As 
such, it coincided with a Soviet strategy which aimed 
at weakening Carrillo within the PCE and reducing the 
influence of his ideas in other European Communist 
parties. Yet the results cannot be described as simply, 
or primarily, a victory for the Soviet Union. The latter 
did not control events in Catalufa; rather, those who 
sympathized with Moscow used deep-seated frustra- 


49For information on the Congress, see Treball, Dec. 24, 1980-Jan. 
9, 1981; La Calle, Jan. 18-19, 1981; Mundo Obrero, Jan. 9-15, 1981, 
and E/ Pais, Jan. 6, 1981. The vote on the Eurocommunism issue 
came on the heels of a speech by the PCE representative at the 
Catalan congress, Executive Committee member Ignacio Gallego, who 
has a reputation as being sympathetic to the Soviet Union. Some 
thought his speech, in which he declared, ‘They say | am pro-Soviet: | 
have been, am, and will [continue to] be a Communist,” cinched 
matters for those who wished to delete “Eurocommunism.” One 
wonders why Carrillo sent him to the PSUC gathering. 


tions and resentments to advantage. 

Although hard-line and pro-Soviet elements were on 
the offensive throughout the Congress, they repre- 
sented only a minority in the Catalan party, having be- 
tween 25 and 34 representatives in the 101-member 
Central Committee.®° In any case, only some 15 per- 
cent of PSUC militants participated in the pre- 
Congress debates, and many of the “‘Leninists” from 
local organizations who followed the pro-Soviets’ lead 
during the Congress did so primarily to send a 
message to Madrid. Furthermore, even though the 
major “Leninist” and “Eurocommunist” figures in the 
PSUC could hardly be described as fundamentally 
anti-Soviet, neither were they ready or willing to return 
to the era of unconditional and self-abasing obedience 
to the Soviet Union. 

In any case, the Fifth Congress threw the PSUC into 
the most profound crisis it had ever experienced, 
creating, in the words of one Leninist member of the 
Executive Committee, ‘‘an exceptional situation as well 
as a great opportunity.’’°' The previous secretary- 
general and president (Gutiérrez and Lopez Rai- 
mundo) refused reelection, and in their place the 
Central Committee elected Frutos and Pere Ardiaca 
respectively. The latter, viewed with sympathy by ‘‘tra- 
ditionalists,” was nevertheless an unlikely president of 
a catalanista PSUC, having helped consolidate PCE 
control over the Catalan party in the late 1940’s.°? De- 
spite an effort to fashion an “integrated” leadership, 
Frutos in the end formed an Executive Committee list 
whose overwhelming majority was ‘‘Leninist.” Repre- 
sentatives of the banderas blancas declined to join, as 
did many pro-Soviets and ‘“Eurocommunists.” 

In the wake of the congress, the various factions, 
arguing that the documents approved were amenable 
to different interpretations, continued their open ma- 
neuvering. Those who had lost, particularly the 
banderas blancas, called for a new congress. Those 
who had won insisted there was no need for one. The 
pro-Soviet group favored the latter position, but called 
for an expansion of the Executive Committee to in- 
clude historicos like Josep Serradell, warning of the 
dangers that confrontation with the PCE would have. 

The Spanish Communist leadership, for its part, 
reacted harshly to the Fifth Congress, calling immedi- 
ately for an extraordinary PSUC Congress. Sanchez 
Montero, accusing the Soviets of meddling in internal 
PCE affairs, said that the party faced a choice be- 
tween those who wanted a return to the Stalinist era 


5° See, for example, La Calle, Jan. 13-19, 1981. 
51 Andreu Claret Serra in Trebal/, Jan. 22, 1981. 
52 Alba, op. cit., pp. 291-93. 
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and the Eurocommunists.°* Reducing the problem to 
those terms was advantageous to Carrillo, especially 
in light of the challenge to his authority and of his de- 
sire to stage a “manageable” Tenth PCE Congress. 
Things were not quite so simple or neat, however. 
The results of the Fifth PSUC Congress reflected the 
force of several cleavages among the Catalans. There 
were cleavages between those who wanted greater au- 
tonomy (indeed, even independence) vis-a-vis Madrid 
and those who did not; between those who wanted a 
return to a more closed, traditional party and those 
who did not; between those whose “Eurocommunism’”’ 
emphasized consensual policies and participation in 
parliament, and those who stressed mass mobiliza- 
tions and a grass-roots experiment with democracy; 
and finally, among those who were willing to justify vir- 
tually any action taken by the Soviet Union, others 
who—while critical—nevertheless ultimately saw the 
PSUC and PCE on the side of the socialist bloc, and a 
minority which insisted on a radical critique of Soviet 
and Eastern European reality along with a further 
distancing from the parties in power there. On almost 
all of these issues, the “Leninist’’ majority in the Exec- 
utive Committee took a ‘synthetic’ and therefore most 


53For the official PCE reaction, see Mundo Obrero, Jan. 16-22, 
1981. Writing in E/ Pais, Jan. 6, 1980, Ignasi Riera, who was a former 
editor with the PSUC weekly Treball/, noted that ‘in the ‘pro- 
Sovietization’ of the PSUC it was possible to see very direct and (why 
not?) financed influences.” 
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ambiguous position. 


The PCE and Its Crisis 


Events at the Fifth PSUC Congress were sympto- 
matic of a deep-seated crisis affecting the Spanish 
Communists today. This crisis operates at various 
levels, all of which overlap and tend to exacerbate one 
another. At one level, there exists nothing more than 
an ordinary struggle for power and for positioning with 
a view to the Carrillo succession. As the PCE moves 
toward its Tenth Congress, Carrillo finds himself under 
challenge from more sectarian elements and others in 
the leadership who want a diminution of his power. 
Yet, ironically, his position may have been strength- 
ened by the Catalan Congress. Many in the party ap- 
paratus interpreted the results in Catalufia as a warn- 
ing (one reinforced by the attempted military coup in 
February 1981) of what might happen were things to 
get out of control. This should enable Carrillo to thwart 
those like Tamames** (whose role in the PCE is much 
less important than some observers think) and Bra- 
bo**—who, in arguing for a more collective leadership 
style, are taking direct aim at him. Others, like 


54Tamames has called for ‘rejuvenation’ of the PCE, but his 
willingness to speak out in ‘bourgeois’ newspapers and magazines 
may cost him support within the party. E/ Pais, Nov. 8, 1980. 
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Gutiérrez and leaders of the Basque party, who called 
for a federalizacion of the PCE, are also likely to find 
their arguments undermined, even if a lessened role 
for the party center in Madrid may be in the cards. 
Carrillo remains the dominant figure in the PCE, and 
his removal at the Tenth PCE Congress is unlikely. Yet 
the battle over his succession has clearly begun. In 
this respect, the roles of Sanchez Montero, Jaime 
Ballesteros, and Sartorius at the upcoming conclave 
should provide an indication of how that battle is 
shaping up. 

Aside from having to temper and resolve the power 
Struggle presently under way, the Spanish Communist 
Party must also address another set of problems. One 
of these is to complete the transformation of the party 
from a clandestine and restricted to a legal and mass- 
based organization. The changeover in personnel poli- 
cies, methods, and styles aggravates internal ten- 
sions. Moreover, there is the crisis of identity through 
which the PCE is passing. The tentative articulation of 
a PCE Eurocommunist model has been slowed, if not 
stopped, by the Communists’ failure to expand their 
electoral and political audience. This, in turn, has en- 
couraged the Soviet Union to move aggressively 
against the man who in “Eurocomunismo” y Estado 
challenged them most directly, Santiago Carrillo. (The 
PCE is not unique in being thus targeted by Moscow, 
but the Soviet effort in France, Italy, and Japan has 
been less forthright). The uncertain and deteriorating 
economic climate has also contributed to the Spanish 
Communists’ problems. It was no coincidence that 
many of the hard-liners at the PSUC Congress came 
from Vallés Occidental and Baix Llobregat, areas with 
unemployment rates among the highest in Spain. 

To a certain extent, then, the present crisis of the 


55Her relationship with Carrillo has deteriorated since 1979. They 
clashed, for example, over which faction to support in the Valencian 
branch of the PCE. Her assessment of the PSUC Congress (along with 
a pointed remark that the PCE “has today lost its central nervous and 
vital system’’) may be found in ibid., Jan. 21, 1981. 


Spanish Communist Party bears a resemblance to 
those which have occurred in other West European 
Communist parties, especially the PCl. For example, 
the present PCE situation might be compared with 
that of the Italian party during the late 1940’s and 
early 1950's with the onset of the cold war. Then, a 
debate pitted the more flexible formulations of Palmiro 
Togliatti against the more restrictive, Stalinist concep- 
tions of PCI Organizational Secretary Pietro Secchia. A 
more recent parallel may be found in the problems 
that PCI Secretary-General Enrico Berlinguer has had 
in persuading an increasingly restive party base to 
bear with his historic compromise strategy. 

Yet there is also a unique and complicating element 
in the Spanish situation. This is the absence of a 
ruptura with the past, the lack of a decisive victory 
over the Franco regime comparable, let us say, to the 
defeat of fascism in Italy or France. This meant not 
only that the PCE came out of clandestinity without 
the boost of having participated in a victorious resist- 
ance, but that the Communists have been compelled 
to accept the legacy of the decades of Franco rule. A 
Similar challenge has faced the other Spanish parties, 
but no other must feel the anguish of this exercise 
quite like the PCE. It had always called for and pre- 
dicted a ruptura, yet it must deal with a messy situa- 
tion requiring more than a good bit of willingness to 
compromise. The victory of the reforma thesis allowed 
Spain to complete a peaceful transition from authori- 
tarianism. That same victory implied the persistence 
of institutions and laws from the Franco era, and this 
has made difficult the consolidation of democracy in 
the country. The legitimacy of the new democratic 
order has yet to be consolidated, as the attempted 
military coup in February demonstrated. And the cri- 
sis of authority affecting the Spanish state is both 
cause and effect of a similar crisis affecting all institu- 
tions and parties in the society. The PCE has not been 
able to escape that crisis, and this gives the party's re- 
cent problems with the Catalans a unique dimension. 
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Cuba in the 1980's 


By Jorge 1. Dominguez 


s the Cuban revolutionary government begins 

its 23rd year in power, its leadership faces a 

complex combination of achievements and 
problems. The former make it likely that the regime 
will remain in power, meeting the bulk of the needs 
and aspirations of many Cuban citizens. The latter 
make it likely that the revolutionary government will 
need to choose among plausible objectives far more 
carefully in the years ahead than it has in the decade 
just ended. These choices may require the sacrifice of 
some goals for the sake of enhancing others. 


Accomplishments 


The principal achievement of the Cuban revolution- 
ary government has been sheer survival. In January 
1959, few would have imagined that a regime of this 
type—a Marxist-Leninist government tightly allied 
with the Soviet Union—could have lasted off the con- 
tinental shores of the United States. 

Not only has the revolutionary government survived, 
however, but it also has brought about a major 
restructuring of Cuban internal life and has projected 
political and military power throughout the so-called 
Third World. As titular head of the nonaligned move- 
ment, the Cuban government addresses a wide array 
of issues of international significance and makes its 
weight felt in many different settings and issue areas. 
Its government-to-government foreign assistance pro- 
grams have operated in no less than two dozen coun- 
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tries during recent years. These range from Vietnam 
to Nicaragua, from Mozambique to South Yemen, and 
from Equatorial Guinea to Grenada.’ The level of 
Cuba’s commitments as an international aid ‘donor’ 
is comparable only to the level of the major powers. In 
late 1980, the Cuban government officially admitted to 
having about 15,000 Cubans posted overseas per- 
forming civilian tasks.? 

The best-known feature of Cuba’s overseas pres- 
ence in recent years has been, of course, its massive 
commitment of combat troops to Angola and, later, to 
Ethiopia. President Fidel Castro has noted that the 
Cuban military forces in Angola at the peak of the 
1975-76 war reached 36,000;° that is probably the 
level of Cuba’s overseas military presence in all coun- 
tries as of the early 1980’s.* This level of commitment 
is extraordinarily high for a country whose population 
is about 10 million people. 

Cuba’s overseas military presence now even in- 
cludes formal military missions in Grenada and 
Nicaragua. These missions, sent after revolutions in 


1 Jorge |. Dominguez, ‘Political and Military Limitations and 
Consequences of Cuban Policies in Africa,’ Cuban Studies 
(Pittsburgh, PA), July 1980, pp. 7-15. 

2Granma Weekly Review (Havana), Nov. 30, 1980, Supplement, p. 3. 

3Discurso pronunciado por el Comandante en Jefe Fidel Castro 
Ruz. Primer Secretario del CC del Partido Comunista de Cuba y 
Presidente de los Consejos de Estado y de Ministros, en la clausura 
del Il periodo de sesiones de 1979 de la Asamblea Nacional de! 
Poder Popular, Palacio de las Convenciones, 27 de diciembre de 
1979 (Speech by Commander in Chief Fidel Castro Ruz, First 
Secretary of the CC of the Communist Party of Cuba and President of 
the Councils of State and Ministers at the End of the Second Session 
in 1979 of the National Assembly of Popular Power, Palace of 
Conventions, December 27, 1979). This is the unpublished but printed 
document of the Departamento de Versiones Taquigraficas. The page 
numbers vary depending on the version available, but the citation is 
from about the middle of the speech. 

4President Castro noted in July 1980 that “more than 50,000 ... do 
exemplary work abroad."’ Vice President Carlos Rafael Rodriguez (in 
charge of foreign relations) stated later in 1980 that there were about 
15,000 civilians overseas. See Granma Weekly Review, Aug. 3, 1980, 
p. 3; and the citation in fn. 2. 
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those two countries in 1979, represent the first under- 
takings of such a kind by the Cuban government in 
the Western Hemisphere. (The formal character of 
these missions, it should be underscored, distin- 
guishes them from the kind of covert paramilitary and 
political action activities in which the Cubans have 
sometimes been involved in Latin America—e.g., Che 
Guevara’s undertakings in Bolivia in the late 1960's 
and the more recent ventures in El Salvador.) 


Economic Problems 


When one turns to problems, the most obvious is 
the long-run failure of the Cuban government to gen- 
erate real, sustained economic growth. Cuba has the 
dubious distinction of being one of the few Communist 
States that has not experienced high sustained rates 
of real economic growth over an extended period. In- 
deed, with the exception of the first half of the 1970's, 
the record of overall growth of the Cuban economy 
has been dismal. It is virtually impossible to make pre- 


— 0. Franken/Sygma. 


cise statements about Cuban economic growth over 
time because the Cuban national accounts system 
tends to count some activities twice and, more seri- 
ous, because prices are not properly deflated. Never- 
theless, if one uses the government’s own statistics 
and makes modest adjustments for ignored inflation 
and for population growth, it would appear that with 
the exception of 1978, the Cuban economy has regis- 
tered zero real growth of aggregate product per capita 
in every year since 1976. According to official figures, 
“gross social product” in current prices rose by about 
4 percent a year in 1977, 1979, and 1980, 1 percent 
in 1976, and 11 percent in 1978; the projected figure 
for 1981 was 3.9 percent.® Thus, even the most mod- 
est adjustments for inflation imported from the inter- 
national economic system would drastically reduce 
the real growth rate in four of the last five years, and 


*Computed from the Anuario estadistico de Cuba 1978 (Statistical 
Yearbook of Cuba 1978), Havana, Comité Estatical de Estadisticas, 
1979; as well as from Granma Weekly Review, Jan. 6, 1980, p. 3, and 
Granma (Havana), Dec. 27, 1980, p. 3. 
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there still remains the necessity for further deductions 
for population growth (which averaged about 1 per- 
cent a year).® 

While Cuba is somewhat insulated from sharp up- 
swings in international prices because a majority of its 
imports come from Communist countries with which it 
has long-term price and supply agreements, these 
prices, too, rise over the long run (after some time 
lag). Therefore, the relatively high rates of inflation in 
the world economy during the late 1970's do not au- 
gur well for Cuba in the early 1980's, when the prices 
of its long-run contracts will catch up to immediately 
past world levels. The hope for the Cuban economy is 
that production increases will outweigh the predicta- 
ble increases in the cost of imports. 

Possibilities for such production increases are 
somewhat cloudy. It is true that several natural disas- 
ters hit the Cuban economy recently and negatively 
affected its performance, especially in late 1979 and 
1980. The plagues that attacked the sugar cane and 
tobacco crops are the better known, but other sectors 
of agriculture suffered major calamities as well. How- 
ever, poor performance of the economy cannot be ex- 
plained entirely by these natural disasters. For exam- 
ple, while the levels of sugar production declined 
somewhat in 1980 in comparison with 1979, the 
world price of sugar approximately quadrupled during 
that same period.’ Cuba could not take full advantage 
of this price bonanza not only because its production 
declined but also because the bulk of its production is 
committed to the Soviet Union and East European 
countries under long-term contracts. Nevertheless, if 
one assumes that at least a quarter of Cuba’s 1980 
sugar harvest might have been sold at prevailing 
(quadrupled) prices in the world market—a very con- 
servative assumption given the historical rec- 
ord—then Cuba’s foreign exchange earnings should 
not have fallen in 1980 as compared with 1979. In- 
deed, they should have risen quite substantially. 
Notwithstanding this, there was a drop in overall eco- 
nomic growth.® 

Many who write about Cuba emphasize that the US 
trade embargo has made it difficult for Cuba to regis- 
ter higher rates of economic growth. Although there is 


®Anuario estadistico de Cuba 1978. 

7in 1979, it averaged under 8 cents a pound; in 1980, it was well above 30 
cents. See daily quotations for the commodity market. 

8Anuario estadistico de Cuba 1978. See also Cole Blasier, 
“COMECON in Cuban Development,” in Cole Blasier and Carmelo 
Mesa-Lago, Eds., Cuba in the World, Pittsburgh, PA, University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1979. The advantage to Cuba of the nonsocialist 
world market is that its earnings are in convertible currency. Cuba's 
contractual obligations to Communist states, however , limit its 
flexibility in foreign economic policy. 


little doubt that this US policy has affected Cuban 
economic performance negatively over time and still 
does so today, the major impact occurred in the early 
1960's. Since that time, the marginal importance of 
the US economic embargo has declined considera- 
bly.° Its main current consequences relate to the costs 
that Cuba incurs, or must pay, as a result of higher 
freight charges; limitations on access to spare parts 
for old equipment; the difficulty in communication, 
transportation, and warehousing that comes from 
trading with geographically distant partners; and the 
opportunities lost when some potential partners 
choose not to trade with Cuba to avoid political or eco- 
nomic retaliation from the United States. Such costs 
to Cuba of the US policy, which in any event have de- 
creased, cannot explain why the performance of the 
Cuban economy worsened in the late 1970's as com- 
pared with the early 1970’s. 

There appear to be three other reasons for much of 
Cuba’s economic difficulties in the late 1970's and 
thus far in the 1980’s. The first has been the fluctua- 
tions in the world price of sugar. Recovery of the Cu- 
ban economy in the first half of the 1970's was greatly 
facilitated by a spectacular rise in the world price of 
sugar, which was eventually reflected in the long-term 
contracts with Communist countries. But the world 
price of sugar peaked in late 1974 and declined 
sharply through 1975. While the prevailing world sug- 
ar prices of the late 1970's were still about three times 
higher on the average than what they had been 10 
years earlier, and while the sugar prices paid to Cuba 
by the USSR remained some five times higher than 
prevailing world sugar prices in these years, the price 
drop in mid-decade clearly ended the Cuban econom- 
ic recovery.'° 

The timing of the price drop had an additional per- 
verse effect. When Cuban government officials were 
drafting the first five-year plan, for 1976-80, the 
world price of sugar was very high. Central planners 
took into account the likelihood that the sugar price 
would drop from these lofty heights, but, in the words 
of Gilberto Diaz, Vice-President of the Central 
Planning Board, “when it came, the price drop ex- 
ceeded all expectations.’”'' Consequently, that first 


9in an interview with a Cuban journalist in the fall of 1980, Gilberto 
Diaz, Vice-President of the Central Planning Board, forgot, in 
presenting an extensive, detailed analysis of Cuba’s economic 
performance, to mention the impact of the US embargo, until reminded 
of it by the interviewer. Diaz eventually admitted: “It is a fact but... it 
cannot be used to cover up our shortcomings.’ See Granma Weekly 
Review, Nov. 9, 1980, Supplement, p. 1. 

'°lbid., p. 1; Anuario estadistico de Cuba 1978, p. 202; Discurso 
pronunciado por el Comandante en Jefe Fidel Castro Ruz.... 

'11Granma Weekly Review, Nov. 9, 1980, Supplement, p. 2. 
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plan was severely disrupted, and the benefits that 
might have accrued to Cuba from it were reduced. 
Because prices rose in 1980, however, the eco- 
nomic troubles of that year cannot be explained in 
terms of the behavior of world sugar prices. A second 
factor underlying Cuba’s economic problems, then, 
has been Cuba’s Soviet connection. Although Cuban- 
Soviet relations had cooled considerably in 1967-68, 
they improved gradually in the closing years of the 
1960’s, and in the early 1970's, Cuba and the USSR 
moved to a much tighter political, military, and eco- 
nomic alliance. Among the results of this development 
was a massive increase in Soviet economic subsidies 
to Cuba. Although Soviet deliveries of military equip- 
ment to Cuba—which have amounted to several bil- 
lion dollars over the past two decades—rose propor- 
tionately in the 1970’s, Moscow continued to supply 
such items free of charge. In addition, Cuban and So- 
viet officials in December 1972 signed agree- 
ments—still in force —that made their countries’ eco- 
nomic relationship more advantageous to Cuba. 
Repayment of Soviet credits extended to Cuba previ- 
ously (as well as interest on those loans) was to be 
postponed until 1986. Some interest-free credits for 


viet ship Valerian Kuybyshev. 
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the years ahead were authorized. Additional credits of 
an interest-bearing nature were provided for project 
development, especially industrial modernization. The 
Soviet Union also consented to subsidize the price 
that Cuba paid for petroleum products and to buy Cu- 
ban sugar at a price well above world market prices. 
Moreover, the prices of petroleum and sugar were 
linked to prevent a deterioration of Cuban terms of 
trade.'* These agreements, then, promoted the recov- 
ery of the early 1970's and helped to cushion the Cu- 
ban economy from disruptions for at least a while in 
the late 1970's. 

There is little doubt that the survival of the revolu- 
tionary government required such massive Soviet sup- 
port. In the late 1970's, however, the Soviet economy 
itself faced some major economic problems, and its 
own growth rate slowed down markedly. Just as the 
bonds of economic dependence helped to bring about 
Cuban prosperity in the first half of the 1970's, so too 
the Soviet recession has disrupted the Cuban econ- 


12 Jorge |. Dominguez, Cuba: Order and Revolution, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1978, pp. 149-59. 
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omy in the more recent period—as Cuba’s own top 
leadership has acknowledged. '? 

A third factor behind Cuba’s economic difficulties 
has been low labor productivity. The mismanagement 
of the Cuban economy in the late 1960’s was so 
colossal—as Cuban leaders, again, admit'*—that 
there were many relatively easy ways of improving effi- 
ciency in the early 1970's, and adoption of such 
measures contributed to the economic recovery. 
Heavy borrowing of Soviet techniques of central 
planning and management also imposed some order 
on the economy. But by the late 1970's, improve- 
ments in efficiency became more difficult to achieve. 
Moreover, further steps to produce such improve- 
ments required substantial reorganization of labor in- 
centives and managerial roles.'® Although these are 
likely to yield benefits in the 1980's, they caused 
some headaches, disorganization, and costs while 
they were being introduced in the late 1970's. 

An additional factor complicating Cuba’s productiv- 
ity problems has been the opportunity costs entailed 
in conducting war overseas. Cuba’s regular standing 
armed forces are not very large in comparison with the 
country’s overseas military commitments— probably 
not more than five times the size of the current total 
overseas troop contingent. To meet its overseas com- 
mitments, in short, Cuba has relied on the mobiliza- 
tion of military reserves. Since the mid-1970’s, reserv- 
ists have constituted a majority of Cuban troops 
overseas, the proportion of reservists at times 
reaching as high as 80 percent.'® As a consequence, 
the more able personnel have been removed from the 
performance of their normal tasks in the civilian sec- 
tor, and lower-skilled personnel have been asked to 
take up the slack. Such a situation contributed to the 
further decline of efficiency in some sectors. 

Not only are Cuba’s economic problems severe 
today, but the immediate prospects for resolving them 
are fairly dim. In the first half of the 1980's, world 
Sugar prices are likely to fall from the heights reached 
in 1980 and early 1981. It is imprudent to assume 
that Soviet subsidies would increase much beyond the 


13This was the main theme of Fidel Castro’s December 1979 
speech, and the probable reason why it was not published in Cuba. 
President Castro even offered to send thousands of Cubans to Siberia 
to assist the Soviets in solving their problems. 

14There are many examples. See, for instance, Verde olivo 
(Havana), July 15, 1979, p. 15, and Granma Weekly Review, Dec. 9, 
1979, pp. 2-3, for speeches by Fidel and Rau! Castro respectively. For 
thoughtful discussion by the President of the Central Planning Board, 
see Granma Weekly Review, Jan. 6, 1980, pp. 2-3, and Bohemia 
(Havana), Feb. 25, 1979, pp. 9-11. 

15 See the interviews with the President of the Central Planning 
Board cited in fn. 14. 
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already very high levels of the late 1970’s, even if the 
Soviet economy experiences a recovery. The improve- 
ments in efficency anticipated from the economic re- 
forms of the late 1970’s may be limited by the oppor- 
tunity costs of war overseas. Recovery of Cuban 
agriculture from the natural disasters of the 1979-80 
period would do little more than bring the economy to 
the still unsatisfactory level of performance of the late 
1970’s. And because the impact of the US trade em- 
bargo is now relatively modest, even the unlikely re- 
moval of the embargo might not make a dramatic dif- 
ference. 

A fair, if optimistic, bet under these circumstances 
is that the Cuban economy will at best register modest 
real growth in the early 1980's. Such growth, more- 
over, will require a relatively swift Soviet economic re- 
covery, a world sugar price of 15 cents a pound 
(about half prevailing levels in early 1981 but twice 
the average of the late 1970's), an underlying rate of 
world inflation no higher than 10 percent, recovery 


16Dominguez, Cuba: Order and Revolution, Chap. 9. 
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from natural disasters, and the realization of some ef- 
ficiency gains from managerial and labor incentive re- 
forms. 


Political Difficulties 


The decline of the Cuban economy was a key factor 
behind Cuba’s severe political problems in 1980. The 
most dramatic manifestation of these problems was 
the departure of some 125,000 Cubans to the United 
States in small boats in the spring of 1980 (the Cuban 
government finally closed the outflow in September 
1980). A few thousand others left Cuba by plane for 
such countries as Peru, Venezuela, and Costa Rica.'’ 
To be sure, a fair proportion of this outflow was some- 
what involuntary. In negotiating with the Cuban- 
Americans who came to pick up their relatives or 
friends, the Cuban government reserved a percentage 
of the capacity of each boat for people whom the gov- 
ernment wished to expel from the country. Although 
the government asserts that all who left the country 
did so voluntarily, that is only technically correct. 
Someone in prison had the choice of remaining there 
or leaving the country,'® and it was difficult not to 
choose exile. This situation accounts for the substan- 
tial minority of recent arrivals from Cuba to the US 
who have prior criminal records. Nevertheless, most 
Cubans who left did so for the classic combination of 
reasons that earlier outflows of exiles had: a desire to 
get out of a country whose government they deemed 
both politically authoritarian and economically incom- 
petent. Even many of those with criminal records had 
been arrested for illegal efforts to improve their fami- 
ly’s economic activities through “black market” or 
other transactions that would not necessarily have 
been illegal in a market economy. 

This is the third major wave of emigration from 
Cuba since the revolution came to power. The first, 
which arrived in the United States between 1960 and 
1962, was unrepresentative of the Cuban population, 
for it was composed primarily of white, urban, upper- 
middle-class and upper-class professional and mana- 
gerial families. The second wave began late in 1965 


'7For a factual review of events as well as a statement of US policy, 
see Bureau of Public Affairs, US Department of State, Current Policy, 
No. 193, June 20, 1980. For a discussion much closer to the Cuban 
government's perspective, see Lourdes Casal, ‘Cuba, April-May 
1980: The History and the Hysteria,”’ Areito (New York, NY), Vol. 6, 
No. 23 (1980), pp. 15-25. 

'® Discussion by the author with Cuban government officials. See 
also Granma Weekly Review, June 15, 1980, pp. 1 and 3, and 
June 22, 1980, p. 3. 


and lasted into the early 1970's. Its social composition 
differed markedly from that of the first, in resembling 
the overall occupational structure of white urban 
Cuba. The modal emigrant was now a skilled industri- 
al worker. In the most recent wave, the emigrants re- 
main occupationally representative of urban Cuba, 
but for the first time they include blacks as well as 
whites in proportions comparable to their representa- 
tion in urban Cuba.'9 

The gradual universalization of the patterns of emi- 
gration suggests that support of and opposition to the 
Cuban government are much less related to social 
and economic divisions now than they were 20 years 
ago. Except for the rural-urban cleavage, support of or 
opposition to the government appears to depend more 
on political beliefs, ideologies, and attitudes than on 
one’s position in the social structure. 

Although the massive outflow reflects poorly on the 
regime's abilities to maintain the allegiances of a sub- 
stantial portion of the citizenry, the government will 
probably benefit politically from it. Once again, the 
revolutionary government has exported its political op- 
position. Indeed, this time it even: exported some of 
those it considered socially undesirable. Moreover, 
those who left vacated housing units—which are very 
scarce, especially in parts of urban Cuba?°—and 
these have been reallocated at government discretion. 
Similarly, jobs have become available at a time the 
government had been worried about its ability to em- 
ploy all veterans returning from African wars. Indica- 
tive of this worry was the institution of a system of vet- 
eran’s preference for job allocation.?' 

Political dissatisfaction, however, is not confined to 
those who have departed from Cuba. Not only the 
condition of the economy but also less spectacular ir- 
ritants weigh heavily upon a significant number who 
remain. For example, Cuban legislation and practice 
call for the discussion of the annual plan with the 
workers of each enterprise to enhance political partic- 
ipation and support for the government and its poli- 
cies, and to correct mistakes that may have crept into 
the plan.?? According to the country’s leading news 
magazine, Bohemia, 34 percent of the enterprises in 
1978 neglected to discuss their plans with their work- 


‘9A survey conducted by the US Federal Emergency Management 
Agency based on April-May 1980 arrivals showed that about one fifth 
were blacks and mulattoes—a figure consistent with the makeup of the 
population in western Cuba, from which most came and where Mariel 
harbor (the point of departure) is located. Boston Globe, June 4, 1980, 
p. 73. See also Dominguez, Cuba: Order and Revolution, pp. 139-41. 

2°For a grim discussion of the housing shortage, see Verde olivo, 
Feb. 25, 1979, pp. 74-75. 

21Granma Weekly Review, June 22, 1980, p. 3. 

22 Dominguez, Cuba: Order and Revolution, pp. 417-20. 
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ers. An additional 58 percent of the enterprises did 
talk over their plans with their workers, but then they 
failed to take into account any of the suggestions 
made. Consequently, only 8 percent of the enterprises 
were fulfilling the regulations as written and intended. 
Even Bohemia noted that this state of affairs was a 
“flagrant violation” of policy and underlined the failure 
of the labor union leadership to defend the collective 
rights of workers.*° 

A somewhat related circumstance is that member- 
ship (as a percent of the population) in the officially 
sponsored mass organizations appeared to peak In 
the mid-1970’s. For example, although the Commit- 
tees for the Defense of the Revolution already encom- 
passed about 80 percent of the adult population in the 
mid-1970’s,”* the figure was unchanged in September 
1980.28 President Fidel Castro explained that “the 
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23°'How Goes the Implementation of the System of Direction and 
Planning of the Economy?” Bohemia, July 6, 1979, pp. 36-37. 
24 Dominguez, Cuba: Order and Revolution, p. 264. 
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A group of 10,000 Cubans demand political asylum elsewhere in the Americas after invading the Peruvian embassy 


compound in Havana in April 1980. 


only reason for the membership not being larger iS 
that, in the past few years, the organization has been 
especially careful in choosing new members.”’*° Simi- 
larly, while membership in the Cuban Women’s Fed- 
eration had reached 80 percent of adult women by 
the mid-1970’s, that figure, too, remained unchanged 
in the summer of 1980.27 Absolute membership in 
both organizations had, to be sure, continued to rise, 
but the increase merely reflected population growth. 
These data suggest that approximately one fifth of 
Cuba’s adults are entirely on the margins of political 
life. They and their offspring constitute the available 
pool for future emigration, should the gates reopen. 
That means that the pool may amount to up to 2 mil- 
lion people. Although not all of these individuals may 
wish to leave the country of their birth, it is also true 


a 


25Granma Weekly Review, Oct. 5, 1980, p. 2. 

26 |bid. 

27 Dominguez, Cuba: Order and Revolution, p. 267; Granma Weekly 
Review, Aug. 31, 1980, p. 3. 
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that many who have already left did belong to some of 
the mass organizations. Consequently, the available 
pool for future emigration probably is of such an order 
of magnitude. 


Personnel Changes 


In response to the growing evidence of economic 
and political problems, there were major personnel 
changes at the top of the Cuban government and to a 
lesser extent within the Communist Party in late 1979 
and in 1980. Three ministers were replaced in De- 
cember 1979. A month later, 11 ministers, presidents 
of state committees (also of ministerial rank), or presi- 
dents of institutes responding directly to the Council 
of Ministers were dismissed. Nine others were 
dropped from the Council of Ministers, or from direct 
access to it, because their agencies were dismantled 
or subordinated to others, thereby losing their inde- 
pendence. Never in the history of revolutionary rule in 
Cuba had such a massive political shakeup occurred 
in the upper reaches of the government. Nine of the 
23 had been Central Committee members or alter- 
nates as well; six of these nine were dropped from the 
Central Committee at the Second Party Congress (De- 
cember 1980). 

The changes were clearly designed to enhance the 
capabilities of the top leadership to manage the 
economy. Economic ministries and other central 
agencies were heavily affected. In particular, sectors 
that had performed rather poorly—such as transpor- 
tation and construction—or that were highly sensitive 
to the political winds—such as labor, agriculture, and 
the sugar industry—experienced shifts in managers. 
But there was not much evidence of the sort of ‘‘fac- 
tional” fights that some Western analysts at times 
have perceived in the past. Indeed, the only two sys- 
tematic outcomes of the reshuffle were the dismissal 
of women ministers from the Council of Ministers and 
possibly the elimination of blacks as well. These were 
probably entirely accidental outcomes, although they 
did not exactly enhance the demographic representa- 
tiveness of the governmental leadership. 

Three other aspects of the changes, however, are 
equally important. The first is that power has been 
recentralized in the hands of a relatively few people. 
Instead of appointing many new ministers to replace 
those dismissed, the top leadership decided to assign 
new responsibilities to itself. The Council of Ministers 
in late 1979 had an executive committee of 13 vice- 
presidents, and none has been dropped. Moreover, 
beginning in January 1980, all but three have been 
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The office of the “Karl Marx’’ Committee for the Defense 
of the Revolution in old Havana in May 1980. The 
signboard entitled ‘CDR Karl Marx” carries two notices. 
The first reads: “Your workers, your glorious syndical 
movement will share with you all the battles and together 
with you will go on forever toward new victories.”” The 
second reads: “All Cuba Tomorrow [Should Go] to the 
March of a Fighting People.” 


—0. Franken/Sygma. 


serving as ministers in addition to continuing as gov- 
ernment vice-presidents, whereas only two of them 
had such direct ministerial responsibilities before De- 
cember 1979. Thus, Cuba has not witnessed a “‘circu- 
lation of elites,” the replacement of former leaders 
with new ones. Instead, there has been a reconcen- 
tration of power, from the second-echelon elite to the 
top elite. This shift reverses the modest trend of the 
late 1970's toward some decentralization. 

The pattern of continuity among the top elite and of 
concentration of power in their hands was evident 
during the Second Party Congress. None of the mem- 
bers of the 1975 Political Bureau was removed (al- 
though three new members were added). Even though 
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four of the nine Secretariat posts had new incumbents 
by the 1980 Congress, only one of the four individuals 
replaced appears to have been truly dropped from the 
top leadership (the other three have high posts, and 
two are elderly). There was more flux within the Cen- 
tral Committee, but its membership, too, shows 
extraordinarily high stability. Of the living full mem- 
bers of the 1975 Central Committee, 78.7 percent 
were reelected in 1980. However, the Committee’s full 
membership expanded from 112 to 148, and the 
number of alternates grew from 12 to 77, as com- 
pared with the First Congress in 1975. 

A second significant aspect of the changes is the 
highly centralized manner in which they were made. 
According to the Constitution approved in 1976, the 
Cuban national legislature—the National 
Assembly —is supposed to play a major role in the se- 
lection of the government’s top personnel. Yet the top 
leadership did not even present the new slate of per- 
sonnel to this body when it met in December 1979. 
Instead, the leadership waited until a month later to 
announce the most important shifts. At that time, the 
much smaller Council of State (dominated by mem- 
bers of the party Political Bureau and Secretariat) au- 
thorized the changes formally.28 While the National 
Assembly has become a moderately important forum 
for the discussion of some parts of the legislative 
agenda (dealing especially with social issues),° it is 
clear that basic decisions concerning top personnel as 
well as military, foreign, and budgetary policies re- 
main effectively beyond its real control. 

A third key feature of the reshuffle is that the only 
identifiable sector of the leadership replaced in full 
was that concerned with internal security, law, and 
the courts. The Ministers of Interior and Justice, the 
Attorney General, and the President of the Supreme 
Court were all removed within weeks of each other 
(the last through retirement). 

This last characteristic may be related to important 
policy changes. In the mid- and late 1970's, the revo- 
lutionary government took several important steps to 
implement “socialist legality.” A new constitution, 
new legal codes, and other measures helped to set a 
climate in which laws would be observed and arbitrar- 
iness reduced.°° Such measures worked well—appar- 


28Granma Weekly Review, Jan 20, 1980, p. 5. 

29 See, for example, Granma, July 3, 1980, pp. 1-3. 

3°For good discussion of these issues, see three articles by Max 
Azicri in the Review of Socialist Law (Leyden), Vol. 6, No. 2 (1980): 
‘An Introduction to Cuban Socialist Law,” pp. 153-63; ‘‘Change and 
Institutionalization in the Revolutionary Process: The Cuban Legal 
System in the 1970's,” pp. 164-82; and “The Cuban Family Code: 
Some Observations on Its Innovations and Continuities,"’ pp. 183-91. 


ently too well. Beginning in 1979, there were criti- 
cisms of the courts for their willingness to enforce 
procedural safeguards provided by the laws but whose 
consequence was to set free many people accused of 
crimes. The police and the courts even dismissed 
cases for lack of evidence. Courts of appeal had also 
become more willing to reverse lower court decisions 
on procedural grounds. 

At a meeting of the National Assembly in July 1979, 
the courts and the police were accused of being ‘‘soft”’ 
on crime. President Fidel Castro noted that the rights 
of society had to prevail over the rights of criminals.*' 
This criticism set the stage for the dramatic personnel 
changes already mentioned. Since these were ef- 
fected, the criminal code has been enforced more 
strictly, and penalties on crime have been toughened. 
The University of Havana was also the target of a cam- 
paign of “ideological deepening’ such as had not 
been witnessed in some time. A number of students 
and faculty were demoted, placed on probation, or 
dismissed for insufficient ideological zeal.*? 

One of the crudest manifestations of the new inter- 
nal security policies was the temporary unleashing of 
mob rule on the streets of Havana in the spring of 
1980. The top leadership encouraged the local neigh- 
borhood Committees for the Defense of the Revolution 
to hold meetings at which neighbors would—nonvio- 
lently—express their disapproval and disgust at the 
“scum” that were leaving the country. These were, 
however, intense confrontations, at times face-to-face. 
It is not surprising that many of them erupted into 
physical violence against those who had indicated 
their wish to depart from the country. Some local 
committees even held contests to select the most in- 
sulting caricatures of those about to leave Cuba. A 
portion of the ones | saw would not ordinarily have 
been published in the Cuban press under official 
strictures against obscenity.*° 

One incident occurred around the old US embassy 
building, which now houses the small US Interest Sec- 
tion (established by joint US-Cuban agreement in the 
late summer of 1977) that looks after US consular and 
diplomatic interests in Cuba. The official Cuban ver- 
sion is that the few hundred people waiting in line to 
leave Cuba—mostly former political prisoners—at- 
tacked people in the local neighborhood, who de- 
fended themselves. This version also suggests that the 
head of the Interest Section, Wayne Smith, encour- 
aged the physical assault. Most other observers, 


31 Verde olivo, July 15, 1979, pp. 11 and 14; Granma Weekly 
Review, July 15, 1979, p. 2; Granma, July 3, 1980, p. 3. 

32 Author's interviews during a visit to Cuba in August 1980. 

33 Ibid. See also Casal, loc. cit., pp. 17-20. 
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including international journalists at the scene, con- 
tend that the former political prisoners waiting in line 
were attacked by a pro-government mob. The logic of 
the situation, in my judgment, favors the latter inter- 
pretation. It is consistent with the general political cli- 
mate at the time. Moreover, it is extremely unlikely 
that the former political prisoners, and even less US 
Interest Section personnel, would have encouraged 
such senseless acts. 

This kind of direct violence had virtually disap- 
peared from Cuban national life during the 1970's. It 
was a throwback to the earlier 1960’s, when Ramiro 
Valdés had been Minister of the Interior. In December 
1979, it should be noted, Valdés had been appointed 
Interior Minister for a second opportunity to serve the 
revolution in that post. 


The Regime’s Strengths 


In light of the failures and problems set forth in the 
preceding pages, one might well ask why this regime 
does not fall. The simplest answer is that it has been, 
and remains, an extraordinarily strong regime, with 
considerable political support. It would be a grave er- 
ror to interpret the undoubted difficulties of the Cuban 
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Fidel Castro addressing the Sixth Nonaligned Summit 
Conference in Havana in September 1979. 
—Alian Nogues/SYGMA. 


revolutionary government as an indication that it is 
about to tumble. The evidence cited earlier under- 
scores the fact that approximately four fifths of the 
population belong to mass organizations. While many 
choose to do so only opportunistically, as a necessary 
Step to a more or less normal life in Cuba, many oth- 
ers are Clearly in agreement with the government. 

Cuba, after all, is one of the few Communist states 
that has had an indigenous revolution. President Fidel 
Castro has been a genuine national leader, and a 
great many Cubans have backed him and the revolu- 
tionary government as a part of a national epic in 
which they themselves have participated. While such 
broad commitments are a depletable resource—the 
government cannot continue to rely on this kind of 
Support indefinitely if its performance fails to 
improve—they remain an essential ingredient of 
maintenance of revolutionary rule in Cuba. 

The reverse side of the coin is that Cuba lacks 
Strong, independent alternative organizations, with au- 
tonomous world views, that can facilitate communica- 
tion among people free of the regime’s political con- 
trol, as the Roman Catholic Church does in Poland. 
Historically, the Cuban Roman Catholic Church has 
been quite weak, and it remains so today. Other 
churches and sects command the support of a very 
small number of people. 

Furthermore, contrary to East Germany, which built 
a wall and established other mechanisms to stop the 
flow of emigration, Cuba learned early (and Vietnam 
eventually learned as well) that the economic costs of 
emigration were well worth paying for the sake of po- 
litical order. The three major waves of emigration from 
Cuba coincide with the three periods of severe eco- 
nomic malfunctioning in Cuba. By luck, and most re- 
cently by design, the Cuban government has exported 
its opposition to the United States. 

On the positive side again, the performance of the 
regime in certain social areas critical to the lives of or- 


dinary people has for some time been very good. Im- 


provement of basic public health measures continued 
throughout the 1970's. Consequently, the rate of in- 
fant mortality per 1,000 live births dropped below 20 
as the decade closed—half its level 10 years earlier. 
Moreover, life expectancy passed 70 years. The stock 
of medical doctors has increased so much that health 
personnel have become a standard component of the 
foreign aid that Cuba extends to many countries. As 
the 1970's ended, the median educational level of 
adults had risen to the sixth grade from first/second 
grade in 1964—a spectacular leap in a 16-year peri- 
od. Even some indicators of the quality of education, 
which had been deficient in earlier years, had shown 
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Future secondary-school teachers undergoing training at the Rene Fraga Moreno school in Matanzas in De- 


cember 1977. 


remarkable improvement. For instance, the once high 
dropout rate for the elementary grades had become 
negligible, and virtually all elementary school teachers 
had received their teaching certificates, as compared 
with only a little over half of the group in the mid- 
1970’s.%* Although a quarter to a third of all prod- 
ucts—primarily foodstuffs, clothing, and medi- 
cine—remain rationed, the rationing itself attests to 
the government’s continuing commitment to equitable 
sharing of the scarcities of Cuban life. The rationing 
card is thus a twin symbol: failure in growth, commit- 
ment to equality. 

The regime's political innovations at the local level 
in the mid-1970’s likewise appear to have served it 
well.2® People are now encouraged to bring their griev- 
ances to local government officials, who must satisfy 
these or explain why they cannot. Many small 
changes have taken place as a result of these proce- 


34For general data on public health, see Granma Weekly Review, 
June 22, 1980, pp. 1-2. On the health component of the foreign aid 
program, see ibid., Aug. 24, 1980, p. 2, and the Supplement to ibid., 
Nov. 30, 1980, pp. 4-5. For an up-to-date presentation of information 
on education, see the special Supplement to ibid., Nov. 16, 1980. See 
also ibid., Nov. 9, 1980, which indicated that the workers in the sugar 
sector, historically the least well educated sector, had on the average 
reached the sixth-grade level. 
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dures, and such changes have increased the sense of 
political efficacy and improved the quality of life of in- 
dividual Cubans. While formal political institutions 
above the municipal level remain organized, and op- 
erate, on rather authoritarian principles, these local 
organs have provided an important and enduring 
mechanism for political participation. One danger is 
that they might work too well, thereby suffering the 
fate of the courts that sought to observe zealously the 
procedures enshrined in “‘socialist legality.” But even 
in the case of the courts and the laws, the clock has 
not been turned back to the arbitrariness of an earlier 
decade. The rate of political imprisonment continued 
to decline even in the late 1970’s.°*° 

In addition, at least some of the measures adopted 
in recent months may persuade many that reforms 
are in the works. The dismissal of ministers did get rid 
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351n 1974, the Cuban government began to experiment with elected 
local government bodies that had authority to solve a number of very 
specific local problems on their own without consultation with the 
central government—e.g., grocery store service, garbage collection 
practices, hospital visiting hours, etc. This experiment was extended to 
the entire country in 1976. 

36 For US government acknowledgment of this trend, see Bureau of 
Public Affairs, US Department of State, Current Policy, No. 167, 
Apr. 17, 1980, pp. 3-4. 
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of some incompetents (although, to be sure, many of 
the departing ministers were very able). Moreover, 
new policies to modify the wage scale and to allow 
peasants to sell in the open market (at whatever 
prices prevail) the excess production beyond their 
state quotas seek to improve the balance between the 
supply and demand of goods and services.°?” 

Finally, the regime’s internal security apparatus is 
very powerful. No less important, the regime remains 
willing to apply as much force as necessary to crush 
the opposition. 


The Future 


Despite these strengths, however, the Cuban revo- 
lutionary government is not in a position to ignore its 
failures and problems. In the half decade ahead, it will 
have to evaluate more clearly the costs of its interna- 


tional activities for its own society. It will also have to 
show that the regime’s economic performance can 
improve on a more sustained basis. It will need to 
reassess, too, the extent and meaning of political par- 
ticipation, not only in local neighborhoods but also in 
work centers and in institutions that govern above the 
local level. There are no easy answers to any of these 
issues. 

In years past, the Cuban revolutionary leadership 
gave the impression at times that all problems could 
be addressed simultaneously, that there could be de- 
velopment at home as well as revolution abroad. Now, 
perhaps for the first time since they came to power, 
an older and possibly wiser set of leaders may have to 
choose among plausible alternatives. 


37Granma Weekly Review, Nov. 9, 1980, Supplement, pp. 3-5. Also 
author's interviews in Cuba, August 1980. 
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IT IS TEMPTING to compare the 
rise of Soviet naval power, in its ef- 
fect upon America’s world position, 
with the challenge delivered by 
Wilhelmine Germany to Britain's 
naval supremacy in the two dec- 
ades following the enactment of 
the German Navy Law of 1898. In 
both cases, the dominant land 
power discards its traditional naval 


strategies of coastal defense and 
guerre de course and, by em- 
barking upon the construction of 
an oceangoing ‘great navy,” cre- 
ates a threat to the dominant sea 
power. In both cases, the land 
power is led to present this chal- 
lenge only after a protracted inter- 
nal debate, in which the expansion 
of naval power is championed by 
an outstanding and dedicated 
naval leader, who is fascinated by 
the history of Anglo-Saxon sea 
power, determined to awake his 
country to a sense of its naval des- 
tiny, and fired with the doctrines of 
Alfred Thayer Mahan—in the 
earlier case, Admiral Alfred von 
Tirpitz; in the more recent one, Ad- 
miral S.G. Gorshkov, the analysis 
of whose writings, as these books 
show, has become a minor indus- 
try in the West today. 

In both cases, the challenger is 
gravely handicapped by the bur- 
den of maintaining its position of 
dominance in land power, and es- 
pecially by the fact that it faces po- 
tential enemies on two fronts. The 
challenger is also handicapped by 
its inexperience, by its lack of a 
strong naval tradition, by the inferi- 
ority of its navy to its army in terms 
of political and bureaucratic influ- 
ence, and by the facts of geog- 
raphy, which give it only limited ac- 
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cess to the open sea. In both 
cases, however, these handicaps, 
while they rule out the possibility 
that the challenger will ever 
achieve naval dominance of the 
kind the Anglo-Saxon opponent 
possesses, are not so great that 
they cannot bring the opponent's 
dominance to an end. For von 
Tirpitz, whose “risk strategy” was 
intended not to ensure that Ger- 
many would rule the waves in 
place of Britain but only to limit 
Britain’s freedom of maneuver, 
and perhaps also for Gorshkov, 
this is as much as naval expansion 
is meant to accomplish. 

In both cases, too, the dominant 
sea power reacts to the challenge 
in a spirit of righteous indignation. 
For Britain, it was said then as it is 
said of America now, sea power is 
a necessity because of its depend- 
ence on trade and its position as 
the center of an imperial system or 
coalition of states divided by sea. 
For a continental land power, it 
was Said then as it is now, sea 
power is a luxury. 

But why should anyone regard 
the existing distribution of naval 
power as sacrosanct? Why should 
Germany then or the Soviet Union 
now concede to the Anglo-Saxon 
opponent a permanent position of 
dominance at sea, a dominance 


used to confine or contain the 
challenger within its continental 
perimeters and to exclude or com- 
bat its influence in the world at 
large? Why, indeed, should third 
parties, and especially those states 
and peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America that have lived so 
long in the shadow first of British, 
then of American naval power, pre- 
fer the continuation of a single 
power’s dominance of the oceans 
to a situation of balance or equilib- 
rium, such as the challenge of an 
ascendant naval power tends to 
bring about? Was not the decline of 
British sea power one of the condi- 
tions that made possible the politi- 
cal independence of the numerous 
ex-colonies and ex-dependencies 
in the world today? Are there not 
many in the Third World who re- 
gard it as a welcome development 
that the United States is no longer 
so assured of its command of the 
sea that it can concentrate its ef- 
forts, as it did between the defeat 
of Japan and the rise of Soviet na- 
val power, on ‘‘the projection of 
power ashore’? It is a measure of 
the intellectual conformism of stra- 
tegic studies in the Western world 
today that in none of the five books 
under review are these questions 
even asked, let alone explored. 
There are, of course, vital differ- 
ences between the two cases. 
First, naval power is not as decisive 
an instrument of foreign policy as it 
was at the time of the Anglo- 
German naval rivalry. Sea-based, 
land-based, and air-based forms of 
power are today difficult to disen- 
tangle from one another. ‘‘Com- 
mand of the sea,” as Mahan used 
to call it, or “sea control,” to use 
the term now fashionable in West- 
ern naval jargon, is not secured by 
naval forces alone; and when it is 
secured, it does not have the 
geopolitical significance it had 
when air communications did not 
exist and land communications 
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were what they were three quarters 
of a century ago. Nor does control 
of “the great highway” of the sea 
lay coastal states and peoples 
open to domination as readily as it 
did in the era of imperial expan- 
sion. 

Second, whereas Wilhelmine 
Germany was a dynamic industrial 
power that had already overtaken 
Britain in economic strength, or 
was in the course of doing so, the 
Soviet Union faces the United 
States in a position of decisive eco- 
nomic and technological inferiority. 
From this point of view, the better 
analogy is not the Anglo-German 
naval rivalry of 1898-1918, but 
the Anglo-American naval competi- 
tion of the 1920’s. It is a competi- 
tion which the United States has 
the capacity (even if it does not 
necessarily have the will) to win. 

Above all, as Alva M. Bowen, Jr., 
points out in a perceptive dis- 
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cussion of the analogy, the Soviet- 
American naval competition is dis- 
ciplined by the fear of escalation to 
nuclear war: 


The German fleet was designed to 
fight the British fleet and vice 
versa. The Soviet and U.S. fleets 
may have to fight one another, but 
they will more likely engage lesser 
navies. ' 


These and other differences 
notwithstanding, however, we may 
agree with Bowen’s conclusion that 
Germany’s challenge did in fact 
succeed in forcing Britain to sur- 
render influence in large regions of 
the world, important to Britain’s 
Status as a world power, and that 
the Soviet naval challenge to the 
United States may be directed to- 


‘In the Murphy volume reviewed here, Naval 
Power in Soviet Policy, p. 76. 
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ward a similar objective. 


IT- IS SOMETIMES ARGUED that 
the Soviet Union’s investment in 
naval power has been made at just 
that point in history when naval 
power is ceasing to matter. Is it not 
an obsolete doctrine of the last 
century that the destinies of na- 
tions depend on “command of the 
seas”? Can we not conclude from 
the West’s experience of the last 
30 years that the coercion of weak 
countries by naval and amphibious 
power has become counterproduc- 
tive? Is it not a consequence of the 
growing enclosure of the world’s 
seas and oceans by national claims 
to territorial waters and exclusive 
zones, claims sanctioned by the 
emerging new law of the sea, that 
states with oceangoing navies will 
be circumscribed in using them as 
never before? Do even port visits 
and other exercises in ‘showing 
the flag” any longer confer prestige 
and win friends for great powers in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, or 
do they not simply engender alarm 
and antagonism? 

These are fair questions, but as 
Ken Booth’s study of Navies and 
Foreign Policy makes clear, naval 
power still matters a great deal. 
Booth sets out systematically the 
military functions of navies in 
contributing to strategic nuclear 
deterrence and conventional de- 
fense and deterrence, their polic- 
ing functions in coast-guarding 
and contributing to internal securi- 
ty, and their diplomatic functions 
in strengthening negotiating posi- 
tions, conveying reassurance to 
friends and warnings to foes, and 
building prestige. This is not a pen- 
etrating or original work, but one 
which welds together contributions 
made by such other recent expo- 
nents of sea power as L.W. Martin, 
James Cable, Edward Luttwak, 
D.P. O'Connell, and Michael Mcc- 
Gwire.? It tends to echo rather 


than to examine critically the offi- 
cial and quasi-official naval think- 
ing of the Western powers. And in 
its tabulated lists of naval func- 
tions, set out after the fashion of 
Pentagon briefers, it is sometimes 
tedious. But Booth succeeds in 
making his main point, which is 
that naval power, like military 
power generally, has not lost its 
utility as an instrument of foreign 
policy merely because its use Is 
now more circumscribed than before. 

The dramatic rise of Soviet naval 
power is described and analyzed in 
the other books under review. 
Naval Power in Soviet Policy, 
edited by Paul J. Murphy, concen- 
trates on the doctrines of Admiral 
Gorshkov, the war-fighting capabil- 
ities of the Soviet navy, the Soviet 
approach to naval arms limitation, 
and case studies of Soviet “forward 
deployment” in the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. Soviet 
Naval Diplomacy, edited by Brad- 
ford Dismukes and James M. Mc- 
Connell, provides a thorough and 
impressive study of the peacetime, 
diplomatic uses of the Soviet navy, 
including chapters on ‘showing 
the flag,” coercive diplomacy, su- 
perpower naval confrontations, in- 
tervention ashore, and the “‘‘rules of 
the game” in naval crises. Guide to 
the Soviet Navy, by Siegfried 
Breyer and Norman Polmar, is an 
expanded and updated edition of 
the original English-language edi- 
tion of 1970, and is profusely 
illustrated with drawings and pho- 
tographs. Soviet Oceans Develop- 


2L.W. Martin, The Sea in Modern Strategy, 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1967; James 
Cable, Gunboat Diplomacy: Political 
Applications of Limited Naval Force, London, 
Cassell, 1965; Edward Luttwak, The Political 
Uses of Sea Power, Baltimore, MD, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1974; D.P. 
O'Connell, The Influence of Law on Sea 
Power, Manchester, Manchester University 
Press, 1975; and Michael MccGwire, Ed., 
Soviet Naval Developments: Capability and 
Context, New York, NY, Praeger Publishers, 
1975. 
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ment, presented by the Congres- 
sional Research Service of the 
Library of Congress to the US Sen- 
ate’s Committee on Commerce, is 
a comprehensive compendium of 
facts and opinions not only about 
the Soviet navy but also about the 
merchant marine, the distant-water 
fishing fleet, oceanographic re- 
search capabilities, and overall 
ocean policymaking of the Soviet 
Union. 


THE SOVIET UNION, which in losif 
Stalin’s time possessed only a 
coastal navy directed chiefly to- 
ward the defense of the Soviet 
Union against amphibious attack, 
now has, as a consequence of 
building programs begun in the 
mid-1950's and continued in the 
1960’s, more surface warships 
(including more major as well as 
minor surface combatants) and 
more submarines (including more 
ballistic-missile-firing submarines) 
than the United States. The de- 
ployment of Soviet surface war- 
ships, once confined to local 
waters, was extended in 1961 to 
embrace the Norwegian Sea, in 
1964 the Mediterranean, in 1968 
the Indian Ocean, and in 1969 the 
Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic 
Ocean off the coast of West Africa. 
The Soviet Union appears to have 
a lead in at least some branches of 
naval technology, such as antiship 
missiles and perhaps reconnais- 
sance technology; in 1975 it came 
to equal the United States in the 
tonnage of its merchant marine; 
and it has narrowed the gap in 
oceanographic research. Its 
coming-of-age as a great naval and 
maritime power has been apparent 
at the Law of the Sea Conference, 
where despite its ideological sup- 
port for Third World positions, it 
has been aligned with the United 
States, Britain, and France in de- 
fending the traditional rights of 
oceangoing states to the use of 


international waters. Indeed, be- 
cause the Soviet Union is more re- 
liant than any other state on 
access to the open sea through en- 
closed straits, it has surpassed 
these other great maritime states in 
its conservatism. 

All these developments do not 
mean that the Soviet Union is, or is 
about to become, the leading naval 
power, still less that it has any 
prospect of achieving the naval 
dominance enjoyed by Britain for 
so long, and by America so briefly. 
The United States is still vastly su- 
perior in “the projection of offshore 
power,’ at least in those areas 
where it is able to maintain enough 
sea control to make seaborne in- 
tervention possible. Most authori- 
ties appear to believe that the 
United States would be victorious 
in a “classic fleet encounter,” sup- 
posing that such an encounter 
were ever to take place. The 
United States, unlike the Soviet 
Union, has major naval allies in the 
West European countries and Ja- 
pan. It still possesses the inestima- 
ble advantages which geography 
and history have conferred upon it 
over a rival whose first priorities 
must remain continental. It has the 
economic and technological ca- 
pacity, and is apparently now re- 
covering the will, to restore some- 
thing of its former margin of 
superiority. 

Nevertheless, the rise of Soviet 
naval power has forced the United 
States to share the control of the 
sea. The very substitution of the 
more modest term ‘‘sea control” 
for the more imperious term ‘‘com- 
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mand of the sea” is in part a rec- 
ognition of this fact, although it is 
also a response to a more funda- 
mental change in the inherent pos- 
sibilities of naval dominance. The 
Soviet Union has used its “forward 
deployments” to deny the United 
States the freedom to move and 
act at will on the sea that it enjoyed 
before the 1960’s. It has also 
achieved ‘‘sea control” in a more 
positive sense: it has had control of 
the sea sufficient not only to deploy 
part of its strategic nuclear forces 
and to engage in ‘naval suasion”’ 
(Edward Luttwak’s horrible term) 
on its own behalf in Third World 
areas, but also to facilitate military 
intervention—as it did in installing 
a Soviet military presence in Egypt 
in 1970, in reinforcing Egypt in the 
Arab-lsraeli war of October 1973, 
or in providing support to the Cu- 
ban intervention in Angola in 
1975-76, to mention only a few of 
the cases examined in detail in the 
book edited by Dismukes and 
McConnell. 

Much of the controversy raging 
among specialists on Soviet naval 
affairs concerns the question 
whether the Soviet Union achieved 
this measure of sea control as the 
object of deliberate policy or as the 
by-product of defensive measures 
to neutralize the naval threat it saw 
directed against it by the West. 
Was the Soviet naval building pro- 
gram of the mid-1950’s linked with 
Nikita Khrushchev’s policy of 
seeking greater influence in Africa 
and Asia, or was it essentially a re- 
action to the threat posed by US 
nuclear-weapons-carrying — aircraft 


carriers? Was the Soviet policy of 
‘forward deployment” of the 
1960's the unfolding of an expan- 
sionist policy of intervention on be- 
half of ‘‘wars of national libera- 
tion,” or was it—in the celebrated 
thesis of Michael MccGwire—a re- 
Sponse to America’s “forward de- 
ployment” of Polaris submarines?3 
Admiral Gorshkov’s articles of 
1972-73 in Morskoy sbornik 
(Naval Digest) clearly expressed a 
belief in the navy as an instrument 
of power politics and not merely of 
defense,* but were they a state- 
ment of Soviet policy or only a plea 
for a policy which the Soviet Union 
had not then and has not since 
adopted? 

These are important issues, but 
they should not distract us from 
recognizing that the Soviet Union 
now has a great measure of sea 
control, whether it has sought this 
as an object of policy or not. The 
distribution of naval power is better 
described today in terms of equi- 
librium rather than in terms of the 
preponderance of a single state. 
Although much of the world may 
be grateful that this is so, it is an 
exceptional, not a normal, situation 
in ocean affairs, and its implica- 
tions for world politics are not yet 
fully apparent. 


3See, for example, Michael MccGwire, 
“Naval Power and Soviet Oceans Policy,” in 
Soviet Oceans Development. 

4Eleven articles published in Morskoy 
sbornik (Moscow) from February 1972 
through February 1973 (excluding the July 
and December issues), which, together with 
Gorshkov's Sea Power of the State, are 
summarized and analyzed in Naval Power in 
Soviet Policy. 
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Understanding Soviet Military Power 


By Colin S. Gray 


JOHN M. COLLINS and ANTHONY 
H. CORDESMAN. /mbalance of 
Power: An Analysis of Shifting 
U.S.-Soviet Military Strengths. San 
Rafael, CA, Presidio Press, 1978. 


JOHN M. COLLINS. U.S.-Soviet 
Military Balance: Concepts and 
Capabilities, 1960-1980. New 
York, NY, McGraw-Hill, 1980. 


FRANCIS P. HOEBER et al. Arms, 
Men, and Military Budgets: Issues 
for Fiscal Year 1981. New 
Brunswick, NJ, Transaction Books, 
1980. 


DAVID R. JONES, Ed. Soviet 
Armed Forces Review Annual, 
Vol. 2, 1978. Gulf Breeze, FL, 
Academic International Press, 
1978. 


DAVID R. JONES, Ed. Soviet 
Armed Forces Review Annual, 
Vol. 3, 1979. Gulf Breeze, FL, 
Academic International Press, 
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HARRIET FAST SCOTT and 
WILLIAM F. SCOTT. The Armed 
Forces of the USSR. Boulder, CO, 
Westview Press, 1979. 


ON JANUARY 9, 1981, in his con- 
firmation hearings before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, 
US Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig noted ‘‘the transformation of 
Soviet military power from a conti- 
nental and largely land army to a 


global offensive army, navy and air 
force, fully capable of supporting 
an imperial foreign policy.” “To- 
day,” he said, ‘‘the threat of Soviet 
military intervention colors at- 
tempts to achieve international ci- 
vility. Unchecked, the growth of 
Soviet military power must eventu- 
ally paralyze Western policy alto- 
gether.’”' 

Haig, who has been a forceful and 
effective player in several administra- 
tions in the implementation of US 
foreign policy, has stressed on 
numerous occasions that the first 
among several fundamental tasks for 
the United States in the 1980's will 
have to be “the management of 
Soviet [military] power.” In some- 
what different ways, the six books 
reviewed here all contribute to an 
impressively detailed portrait of that 
power. Unfortunately, each volume 
is much stronger in providing an- 
Swers to questions of “what” and 
“how” than to questions of “why” 
and “so what.” 

Clearly, it is important to under- 
stand what the Soviet Union has 
achieved by way of military mod- 
ernization. But it is no less impor- 
tant to understand why the Soviet 
Union devotes probably close to 15 
percent of its annual GNP to de- 
fense functions, and what foreign 
(and domestic-imperial) policy 
benefits Soviet leaders deem likely, 


1The New York Times, Jan. 10, 1981. 
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or properly, to flow from this sus- 
tained military effort. None of the 
books advances understanding in 
these critically important areas— 
Save insofar as they provide a 
richer data base from which in- 
formed speculation may proceed. 

There is a rough consensus in 
the West that the Soviet Union (1) 
does not appear to share many 
crucial Western strategic concep- 
tual desiderata (regarding stability, 
for example) and (2) is relatively 
far more powerful today than ever 
before in all dimensions of military 
endeavor. The real problem is to 
determine the meaning of the Sovi- 
et military buildup and the prudent 
implications of it for US and, more 
broadly, Western defense policy. 

It is somewhat churlish, and per- 
haps unfair, for this reviewer to be- 
rate highly competent authors 
disposing of a wealth of scholar- 
ship for “failing’’ to write books, or 
a book, which they clearly did not 
intend to write. These books do 
provide, in their several ways, the 
essential background for debating 
and improving our understanding 
of the most important security 
question of the 1980's, |.e., how to 
manage the threat posed by Soviet 
military power. They remove the al- 
ibi of ignorance. Paradoxically, 
however, despite the fact that the 
books give the reader a multitude 
of facts (and probable facts) con- 
cerning Soviet military organization 
and the evolution of Soviet military 


posture, they do not afford him the 
means to make sense of the mate- 
rial presented. The average reader, 
had he plodded diligently through 
all 2,322 pages of these volumes, 
would know the details of Soviet 
military power and organization. 
Unfortunately, he would not be 
well equipped to address clearly 
relevant questions such as: (1) 
How dangerous are the 1980's 
likely to be? (2) While it is generally 
agreed that “a window of Western 
(military) vulnerability” is opening 
in the early 1980's, how likely is 
the Soviet Union to try to jump 
through it? (3) Although Soviet mil- 
itary science has an unambiguous 
“war-fighting” (for victory) focus, 
under what circumstances would a 
Soviet leadership be likely to 
choose to go to war? 


THE TWO BOOKS by John Collins, 
Imbalance of Power and U.S.- 
Soviet Military Balance, are monu- 
ments of diligence. The title of the 
first betrays the concluding punch 
line that 


quantitative changes in U.S. and 
Soviet armed forces since 1970 
favor the Soviet Union, with scat- 
tered exceptions. U.S. qualitative 
leads, less pronounced than in the 
past, cannot completely compen- 
sate. (p. 307) 


Yet this is a curious book in that it 
contains a very substantial, and 
generally fairly skeptical, running 
commentary on Collins’s text by 
Anthony Cordesman. By and large, 
the commentary is more interest- 
ing and informative than the main 
text, and this reviewer is bound to 
conclude that John Collins did not, 
ab initio, appreciate just what he 
was inviting when Cordesman be- 
came involved in this project. Fol- 
lowing a Collins presentation on 
“defense manpower” (pp. 18-30), 
Cordesman concludes his “net as- 
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sessment appraisal” in the follow- 
ing inimitable style: 


Much more will have to be learned 
about the Soviet Union before a 
comparison of U.S. and Soviet 
manpower can be more than in- 
formed guesswork. (p. 30) 


Sic transit Collins’s own presenta- 
tion! 

Collins’s second work under 
consideration here, U.S.-Soviet 
Military Balance, is a veritable 
mine of almost extravagantly refer- 
enced information. Despite its gen- 
erous dimensions, however, this 
book is marred by overorganization 
(too many subtitles) and a 
breathless, almost note-form, style. 
In attempting to cover everything, 
Collins is compelled to say too little 
about most things, and as a result 
the volume gives the impression of 
being unduly “thin” even at 645 
pages. Any defense professional is 
likely to Know as much, or more, 
than Collins has space to present, 
while the ‘‘general reader” is likely 
to be deterred from venturing into 
So forbidding a volume in the first 
place. 


NOTWITHSTANDING its much 
more modest size, Arms, Men, and 
Military Budgets: /ssues for Fiscal 
Year 1981, at 186 pages, is intel- 
lectually more satisfying than the 
Collins volume published the same 
year (1980). This is the fourth an- 
nual book in a series, and what it 
may lack in comprehensiveness is 
more than made up for in focus 
and depth. The authors and the 
Sponsoring organization, the Na- 
tional Strategy Information Center, 
have a well-known pro-defense ori- 
entation, so the policy themes that 
are pressed contain few surprises. 
This is honest but quite heatedly 
engaged analysis. The principal 
authors declare themselves at the 
outset: 
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There can no longer be any doubt 
that with the continuation of cur- 
rent trends, the Soviet Union will 
have usable—diplomatically or 
militarily —superiority over the 
United States in the early 1980's, 
that it already has massive and 
growing superiority in capabilities 
for ground warfare, equal or supe- 
rior tactical air capabilities, and a 
Navy more numerous in ships, 
catching up in tonnage, and supe- 
rior in some important fighting 
capabilities. (p. 7) 


On the same page we are told that 
“the Soviet Union will enjoy a deci- 
Sive measure of strategic superiori- 
ty in the early 1980's.” The review- 
er happens to agree with the 
authors, but he does feel that evi- 
dence should precede conclu- 
sions. 

Unlike the other books reviewed 
here, Arms, Men, and Military 
Budgets has a US defense pro- 
gram orientation. This gives the 
volume, and the annual series of 
which it is a part, great value, 
whether or not the reader shares 
the generically strong-defense ori- 
entation of the contributors. 


THE TWO VOLUMES of the Soviet 
Armed Forces Review Annual 
(SAFRA) of interest here are very 
difficult to review. Each is a 
smorgasbord—though a smorgas- 
bord of generally very high quality. 
Readers of these volumes are 
taken through detailed discussions 
(‘‘reviews’’) of developments in 
major Soviet military—and quasi- 
or occasionally-military—organiza- 
tions and are offered, in addition, 
Special surveys, topical analyses, 
and specialized bibliographies. 
Here, indeed, is the raw material 
for understanding Soviet military 
power. These are “annuals” in the 
best and the worst senses. Each 
annual volume does strive earnest- 
ly to update for its readership de- 
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velopments in the major functional 
areas covered; but neither volume 
has a particular point, or rationale, 
save for the fact that the calendar 
dictates the need to produce yet 
another volume. This is not to 
damn with faint praise. These two 
works contain exceptionally fine 
scholarship on subjects of undeni- 
able intrinsic importance. In the 
hands of already skilled readers, 
they should enhance understand- 
ing of Soviet military power. But in 
the hands of less skilled readers, 
they are simply rather loose collec- 
tions of well-researched essays. 
The whole is considerably less 
than the sum of the parts. 

While worthy for their scholar- 
ship, the essays in these two vol- 
umes tend not to have unusual 
merit in the inspired prescience 
area. For example, Richard T. 
Ackley, writing on “Strategic Rock- 
et Forces’’ (SRF) in the 1978 
SAFRA, commented that 


if current trends in the /Soviet/ 
SRF continue, some estimate that 
the Soviet force would be capable 
of destroying all but a small portion 
of the U.S. Minuteman silos by 
1985. (p. 52) 


As a generalist’s judgment, that 
would have been a reasonable 
enough evaluation, but a supposed 
expert on the Soviet SRF should 
have known better and shown 
more awareness of the imminence 
of the problem. Harold Brown, 
then US Secretary of Defense, 
publicly acknowledged the imme- 
diacy of the vulnerable silo prob- 
lem in August 1980.? 

Similarly, David Jones, the editor 
of these volumes, concludes his 
“special survey” of Soviet civil de- 
fense in the 1979 SAFRA with the 
following judgment: 


ES 


2Harold Brown, speech presented at the 
Naval War College, Newport, RI, Aug. 20, 
1980. 


Taken with developments in other 
sectors of their military arsenal, CD 
measures might fractionally raise 
Soviet power. Nevertheless, real 
strategic supremacy remains be- 
yond their grasp in the foreseeable 
future and CD, although it de- 
serves continuing careful scrutiny, 
is only a minor and undependable 
factor in the USSR’s overall military 
strength. (p. 343) 

It is just possible that Jones is cor- 
rect, but this author, on the basis 
of recent and continuing studies of 
US strategic nuclear targeting 
problems, has to affirm his belief 
that Jones’s judgment is close to 
eccentric. Given the broad frame- 
work of US targeting design, the 
likely circumstances of central war 
initiation, and the character of the 
US nuclear arsenal, Soviet civil de- 
fense is potentially a ‘‘war-winning”’ 
factor. 


THE LAST BOOK under scrutiny 
here, The Armed Forces of the 
USSR by Harriet Fast Scott and 
William Scott, is a masterpiece of 
organization and information. This 
is preeminently a work of refer- 
ence. It fills a very obvious gap, 
should deter imitators, and needs 
only to be updated and refined in 
the future. All readers, regardless 
of their supposed level of prior ex- 
pertise, will profit from the Scotts’ 
very careful Chapter 3 on Soviet 
“Military Science.” While the de- 
tails of Soviet military organization 
are important, our understanding 
of how Soviet officials analyze mili- 
tary phenomena is even more im- 
portant, and this chapter promotes 
understanding in this area. Of the 
six books considered in this essay, 
only The Armed Forces of the 
USSR can be rated an essential 
part of the library of any person se- 


3One welcome refinement, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, would be an expansion of the 
existing section on the General Staff 
(pp. 102-13). 
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riously concerned with the study of 
Soviet military affairs. 


IF THESE BOOKS fail to offer a 
conceptual framework for under- 
standing the meaning of the Soviet 
military modernization and build- 
up, what might such a framework 
be? What is the Soviet Union actu- 
ally about? 

This reviewer, while taking any- 
thing but a benign view of the evo- 
lution of net Soviet military prowess 
over the past 15 years, cannot en- 
tirely endorse the judgment of 
Francis Hoeber, expressed in 
Arms, Men, and Military Budgets, 
that 


we can only assume that the risks 
of being coerced by the Soviets in 
the 1980s are already nearly 100 
percent and the time to counter 
the Soviet drive toward a usable 
strategic superiority is now. (p. 65) 


It is not at all obvious that the Sovi- 
et Union has purposefully driven 
toward strategic superiority. What 
has happened is that relative inac- 
tivity on the American side has re- 
sulted in a (temporary) condition of 
“strategic parity plus’ for the Sovi- 
et Union. Moscow does not need 
strategic nuclear superiority over 
the United States; all it needs is a 
robust strategic nuclear counterde- 
terrent to hold the ring square for 
Soviet forward diplomacy in the 
Third World. A strategic counter- 
deterrent checkmates the erstwhile 
Western strategic advantage and 
allows the Soviets to use nonstra- 
tegic military and diplomatic tools 
effectively in the international 
arena. 

Western commentators, officials, 
and politicians who are genuinely 
perplexed about the motivating 
forces behind Soviet military pro- 
grams are, of course, potentially 
easy converts to any simple “faith” 
that offers plausible explanation. 
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This reviewer, however, eschews 
monocausal explanation and would 
cite six motivating drives which un- 
derpin contemporary Soviet de- 
fense programs. 

(1) Tradition—very large armed 
forces have always been ‘‘the 
Russian/Soviet way.” A very large 
army is the natural response of a 
geopolitically vulnerable, continen- 
tal great power. 

(2) Soviet leaders do not believe 
that they can command ‘‘too 
much” military power. In Soviet 
perspective, more military power is 
always likely to be useful. Rus- 
Sian/Soviet history teaches that 
military power is accorded respect 
and that war is an ever-present 
possibility. 

(3) Fairly intense military prepa- 
ration is an integral part of the very 
“warp and woof” of Soviet society. 
The Soviet Union is perpetually 
semimobilized for war. A high level 
of defense preparation is integral to 
the basic organization of Soviet so- 
ciety. Domestic  stability—social, 
economic, and political—could be 
threatened were the Soviet state to 
attempt substantially to diminish 
the level of peacetime military 
preparation. 

(4) The military power com- 
manded by Moscow is the critical 
element responsible for the awe in 


which the power of the state is 
held. Soviet military power symbol- 
izes (and helps create) national 
unity; represents the unquestiona- 
ble authority of Moscow; overawes 
the East European members of the 
Soviet empire;* ensures political re- 
spect abroad; and, if need be, 
could defend Mother Russia. 

(5) Whatever its manifold limi- 
tations as an instrument of policy, 
military power has been the one el- 
ement in interstate competition 
with respect to which the USSR 
has been more than able to hold its 
own. The Soviet Union is a first- 
class Superpower in the early 
1980’s because of its military 
capability—not because of the at- 
tractiveness of its ideology or the 
performance of its economy. The 
Soviet Union has competed suc- 
cessfully with the West in just one 
dimension of capability—the mili- 
tary. 

(6) The Soviet drive for more and 
more military power is, in good 
part, a drive for influence for its 
own sake. Quite aside from the 
‘rational’ considerations of en- 
hanced security, Soviet leaders en- 
joy the exercise of power. In their 
view, One cannot be too powerful, 
and on the evidence available 
there are no limits to the amount of 
power that the Soviet state may be 
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willing to purchase. To ask “how 
much is enough” is an absurdity in 
the context of Soviet strategic cul- 
ture. 

This raises one final point which 
needs to be made. A part of the 
Western analytical community is 
hovering on the brink of appreciat- 
ing that the USSR has a very differ- 
ent strategic culture from that of 
the West. Unfortunately, the rarity 
of historical perspective among 
Western policymakers means that 
there tends to be little resistance 
among them to forcefully express- 
ed, apparently historically based, 
theories, be they good or bad. The- 
ories are often accepted or reject- 
ed in light of how they are pres- 
ented rather than of how accurate 
they are in depicting reality. To un- 
derstand Soviet military power we 
must first understand the Soviet 
Union, not vice versa. The Western 
defense community should scruti- 
nize every theory in minutest de- 
tail, not simply await seduction or 
conquest by an author who can ex- 
plain Soviet defense behavior in a 
plausible—but not necessarily 
accurate—way. 


4See Colin S. Gray, Reflections on Empire: 
The Soviet Connection, HI-3279-DP, 
Croton-on-Hudson, NY, Hudson Institute, 
December 1980. 
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HISTORICALLY, Germany has 
occupied a special place in Rus- 
Sian policy toward Europe, particu- 
larly in the post—World War II peri- 
od. For the Soviet Union, more 
than for any other power, Germany 
long stood as—to use Pierre Hass- 
ners apt phrase—“'the prize, the 


| pivot, the problem of European 


politics.”' To no other issue in Eu- 
ropean politics did Soviet leaders 
devote greater concern or more 
diplomatic attention. Furthermore, 
in one way or another the German 
problem was intertwined with or 
linked to practically every aspect of 
the Soviet Union’s post—World War 
I! foreign policy: disarmament, re- 
gional security, relations with the 
USSR’s East European allies, and, 
most important, efforts to reduce 
tension with its major international 
adversary, the United States. 

Yet while Soviet security ulti- 
mately has been enhanced by 
Germany’s division, Moscow did 
not initially consciously seek that 
division. The available evidence 
suggests that losif Stalin had no 
specific plan for Germany’s future. 
Rather, he appears to have pur- 
Sued a policy of “watchful waiting,” 
which would allow him to keep his 
options open and exploit various 
opportunities that arose in the 
course of the occupation. His polli- 
cy evolved incrementally, some- 


'1Pierre Hassner, “Europe West of the 
Elbe,” in Robert S. Jordon, Ed., Europe and 
the Superpowers, Boston, MA, Allyn and 
Bacon, 1971, p. 103. 

?See the authoritative study by Hans-Peter 
Schwartz, Vom Reich zur Bundesrepublik 
(From Reich to Federal Republic), Neuwied, 
Luchterhand, 1966. Also Boris Meissner, 
“The Soviet Union and Germany 
1941-1967," Europa Archiv (Bonn), No. 14, 
1967, p. 517. 
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times inconsistently, in response to 
events themselves. 

Exactly when the Soviet Union 
abandoned the idea of reunifica- 
tion as a realistic goal of policy is 
difficult to say. Clearly, however, 
the June 1953 uprising in East 
Berlin was an important water- 
shed, for it significantly increased 
the Soviet stake in the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR). Hav- 
ing decided to pay the price of in- 
tervention, the Soviet leadership 
was forced to batten down and ride 
out the storm. Thereafter, the Sovi- 
et commitment to the GDR —and 
to Walter Ulbricht personally—in- 
creased, and its interest in 
reunification declined accordingly. 

With the entrance of the Federal 
Republic of Germany (FRG) into 
NATO in May 1955, the idea of 
reunification was for all practical 
purposes dead, if not buried. From 
that point on, Moscow openly 
shifted to a two-state policy, and its 
diplomacy followed a two-track 
course aimed at (1) stabilizing the 
GDR and integrating it more tightly 
into the bloc and (2) securing 
Western, particularly West Ger- 
man, recognition of the postwar 
status quo. 

Indeed, the continuity of Soviet 
objectives in Europe after 1955 is 
Striking. From Nikita Khrushchev 
to Leonid Brezhnev, the main goal 
of the USSR’s policy vis-a-vis the 
Federal Republic remained con- 


stant: to obtain Bonn’s acceptance 
of the postwar borders and the per- 
manent division of Germany. What 
changed after Khrushchev’s fall in 
October 1964 was not the goals 
but the style and methods of Soviet 
policy, and above all the context in 
which the new Soviet leadership 
sought to achieve a relatively con- 
stant set of objectives. Whereas 
Khrushchev had tried—and 
failed—to obtain Bonn’s accept- 
ance of the postwar territorial sta- 
tus quo by threats and missile di- 
plomacy, his successors sought to 
exploit the desire for change and 
the breakdown of the rigid bounda- 
ries of the cold war in the mid- 
1960’s in Western Europe, in order 
to solve the German problem with- 
in the wider framework of a cam- 
paign for European security. 

At the time the campaign was 
launched, in Bucharest in July 
1966, its main aims were largely 
offensive: to mobilize West Europe- 
an public opinion against Bonn in 
order to force it to revise its policy 
and accept the territorial status 
quo. By the time of the Karlovy 
Vary conference in April 1967, 
however, the main goals of Soviet 
policy, and its campaign for Euro- 
pean security in particular, had 
clearly become defensive: to blunt 
the impact of Bonn’s new Ostpoli- 
tik and halt the erosion of Mos- 
cow’s own authority in Eastern 
Europe. 

There was, in fact, an important 
symbiotic relationship between the 
development of crisis in Eastern 
Europe in the late 1960’s and the 
evolution of Bonn’s Ostpolitik. 
While the Ostpolitik did not cause 
the ferment in Eastern Europe, 
which reached a climax in 1968, 
the changes in Bonn’s policy 
tended to reduce the fear of West 
Germany on the part of its East Eu- 
ropean neighbors—a fear which 
had traditionally been one of the 
major sources of cohesion in East- 
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ern Europe—and thus accelerated 
polycentrist tendencies in the area. 
The Prague Spring in particular re- 
duced Moscow’s room for maneu- 
ver and caused a hardening of So- 
viet policy toward Bonn. In the face 
of the growing instability in Eastern 
Europe, the German ‘threat’ re- 
mained one of the few cards which 
Moscow could play to bolster its 
crumbling position there. After 
January 1968, therefore, whatever 
hopes Moscow may have had of 
inducing Bonn to change the basic 
tenets of its policy were largely 
Subordinated to an all-out cam- 
paign to discredit the Ostpolitik 
and isolate the Federal Republic. 

The Soviet invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia marked an important 
turning point in Soviet policy in 
Europe and toward the FRG in par- 
ticular. Paradoxically, while the in- 
vasion was a reflection of the 
weakness of the Soviet position in 
Eastern Europe and a response to 
forces which Bonn’s Ostpolitik had 
encouraged, it helped to create the 
very conditions of stability that al- 
lowed Moscow to gradually aban- 
don the German bogey and move 
toward a rapprochement with 
Bonn. The invasion not only halted 
efforts to implement change in 
Czechoslovakia but reversed the 
whole trend toward dissolution of 
Soviet control which had been 
gathering momentum during the 
previous two years. 

At the same time, the invasion 
underscored for Moscow the im- 
portance of achieving a settlement 
with the West which would recog- 
nize the legitimacy of Soviet inter- 
ests in Eastern Europe, and thus 
reduce the prospect of new 
Czechoslovakias. As long as the 
West had not accepted the postwar 
status quo, a threat to Soviet he- 
gemony existed, however latent. 
This consideration pointed, above 
all, to the need for intensified ef- 
forts to achieve some sort of a set- 
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tlement with Bonn, for it had be- 
come increasingly clear that the 
Federal Republic held the keys to 
the solution of the outstanding 
issues of European politics—the 
recognition of the Oder-Neisse line 
and the acceptance of the GDR. 
Moreover, once the Federal Re- 
public had begun to undertake 
détente initiatives of its own, Mos- 
cow had difficulty in portraying 
Bonn as the seat of ‘“revanchism” 
and ‘militarism.’ 

In the wake of the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, Soviet policy to- 
ward Bonn underwent a gradual 
shift, which culminated in the 
signing of the Bonn-Moscow treaty 
in August 1970 and its ratification 
in May 1972. This shift began to 
manifest itself much earlier than is 
generally thought*—well before 
the assumption of power by the co- 
alition of Social Democrats and 
Free Democrats in the autumn of 
1969—and was influenced by a 
number of factors. These included: 
(1) De Gaulle’s fall in early 1969 
and the gradual shift in French 
policy back toward Atlanticism 
thereafter, which removed the 
main raison d’étre for making 
Franco-Soviet rapprochement the 
center of Soviet détente efforts; (2) 
the emergence of China from its 
isolation, which threatened to 
isolate the USSR and significantly 
reduced its room for maneuver; (3) 
growing Soviet economic prob- 
lems, which gave Moscow a new 
sense of urgency about expanding 
ties with the industrially advanced 
countries of the West; (4) a desire 
to improve relations with the 
United States, and particularly to 


3lt is impossible to date the change 
precisely. However, preparations for it seem 
to have been undertaken sometime between 
mid-October 1968 and the beginning of 1969. 
For a detailed discussion, see F. Stephen 
Larrabee, ‘The Politics of Reconciliation: 
Soviet Policy Toward West Germany 
1964-1972,” unpublished PhD dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1978, pp. 180-218. 
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stabilize the arms race; and (5) the 
election of the Brandt/Scheel 
“small coalition” in October 1969 
and the new government’s willing- 
ness to sign the nonproliferation 
treaty and abandon its claim to 
speak for all Germans (Alleinver- 
tretungsanspruch).4 

The alteration in Soviet policy to- 
ward the FRG was part of a larger 
Soviet reassessment of policy to- 
ward the West as a whole, particu- 
larly the United States. Moscow's 
interest in an improvement in rela- 
tions with the US—particularly its 
desire to proceed with negotiations 
on a strategic arms limitation 
(SALT) agreement—forced Mos- 
cow to view its actions elsewhere 
with an eye to the impact they 
would have on relations with the 
United States, and thereby played 
a crucial role in influencing the 
shift in Soviet policy toward the 
Federal Republic. There was, in ef- 
fect, an implicit linkage between 
European détente and superpower 
détente, especially SALT, and this 
linkage accentuated the Soviet 
leadership's desire to see the reso- 
lution of the German problem, the 
main source of East-West tension. 

The signing of the Renunciation 
of Force Agreement between Bonn 
and Moscow in August 1970 and 
its ratification by the West German 
Bundestag in May 1972 laid the 
basis for normalization of relations 
between the FRG and the USSR. 
From the Soviet point of view, its 
significance lay in the fact that it 
signaled Bonn’s official acceptance 
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4This was signaled by Willy Brandt in his 
inaugural address (Regierungserklarung), 
when he acknowledged the existence of ‘two 
German states in one German nation.” Brandt 
insisted, however, that the Federal Republic 
could not recognize the GDR under 
international law—one of the major 
preconditions postulated by the East German 
leadership for the normalization of 
relations—because the GDR was “not a 
foreign country.” For the text of Brandt's 
address, see Europa Archiv, No. 21, 1969, 
D. 499-506. 


of the postwar territorial status 
quo.® This had been the main goal 
of Soviet diplomacy in Europe for 
most of the postwar era and one 
Moscow regarded as a Sine qua 
non for the stabilization of the situ- 
ation in Eastern Europe. 

The importance of the Bonn- 
Moscow treaty extended beyond its 
bilateral framework, however. Rati- 
fication of the treaty acted as a 
“can opener’’—to use Theo Som- 
mer’s apt characterization®’—with 
respect to the whole process of 
East-West détente. In essence, it 
cleared the way for the implemen- 
tation of the Four Power Agree- 
ment on Berlin, convocation of a 
Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, and the 
signing of the Basic Treaty be- 
tween the GDR and the FRG. 


WITH THESE considerations in 
mind—and with the added advan- 
tage of hindsight—let us now turn 
to the books under review here. All 
are by West German authors, and 
all reflect the growing interest in 
the Federal Republic in the dimen- 
sions and ramifications of East- 
West détente since the emergence 
of the Ostpolitik. 

Of the group, the two-volume 
compendium Bonn-Moskau, ed- 
ited by Boris Meissner, a former 
West German diplomat and one of 
the Federal Republic’s leading 
specialists on the Soviet Union, is 
among the most valuable and im- 
portant works to appear in the past 


5\In the treaty, both parties agreed to regard 
the borders in Europe as “inviolable” and to 
settle all disputes by peaceful means. For the 
provisions of the treaty, see Der Vertrag vom 
12.August 1970 zwischen der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland und der Union 
Sozialistischer Sowjetrepubliken (The Treaty 
of August 12, 1970, Between the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics), Bonn, Presse- und 
Informationsamt der Bundesregierung, 1970, 
pp. 7-9. The Russian text is in Pravda 
(Moscow), May 16, 1972. 

6 Die Zeit (Hamburg), Oct. 25, 1974. 
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few years. It contains a careful se- 
lection of the most important docu- 
ments relating to Soviet—West Ger- 
man relations from the time of the 
establishment of relations between 
the two countries in September 
1955, to Brezhnev’s visit to Bonn 
in May 1973. The documentation 
relating to the Brandt-Scheel 
phase of the Ostpolitik and the 
Soviet response to it is particularly 
extensive and makes these two 
volumes indispensable for scholars 
interested in a better understand- 
ing of this crucial period in Soviet- 
West German relations. 

In addition, each volume con- 
tains a long introductory essay by 
Meissner which traces the chang- 
ing course of Soviet-West German 
relations, using the documents in 
the volume to amplify and buttress 
the analysis. These essays provide 
extremely useful overviews and 
lend an important sense of conti- 
nuity and perspective to the collec- 
tions of disparate documents. 

However, Meissner’s. treatment 
of the Brandt/Scheel Ostpolitik is 
rather one-sided, and some of his 
criticisms are open to question, 
particularly in light of develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe over the 
last several years. In Meissner’s 
view, the Brandt/Scheel govern- 
ment was in too much of a hurry to 
obtain a treaty with Moscow—for 
reasons which he suggests were 
essentially related to domestic po- 
litical considerations. This over- 
eagerness, he contends, resulted 
in too many concessions by the 
West Germans and a treaty that 
was more favorable to the Soviet 
Union than to the Federal Repub- 
lic. 

Yet Meissner’s central the- 
sis—that the Bonn-Moscow treaty 
was one-sided and represented a 
virtual acceptance of the Soviet po- 
sition without receiving anything in 
return—seems highly oversimpli- 
fied.’ True, the treaty represented 


the achievement of one of Mos- 
cow's most important postwar 
goals, formal West German accept- 
ance of the postwar borders. But 
as Chancellor Willy Brandt empha- 
sized at the time, Bonn did not give 
up anything that had not been 
gambled away at the end of the 
war. It simply agreed that the 
postwar borders were “inviolable” 
and that it would not seek to 
change them by force (Article 
11)—something it had no intention 
of trying to do anyway. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union did 
make certain compromises, and it 
by no means achieved all that it 
wanted. For instance, Article III of 
the Renunciation of Force Agree- 
ment commits the two countries to 
solve their differences ‘exclusively 
by peaceful means.” This foresaw 
no exceptions and implied that the 
Soviet Union had given up its claim 
to the right to intervene in West 
Germany under Articles 103 and 
57 of the UN Charter. Such an 
intepretation of Article Ill was 
Strengthened by oral assurances 
given to FRG Foreign Minister Wal- 
ter Scheel by USSR Foreign Minis- 
ter Andrey Gromyko during the ne- 
gotiations in July-August 1970, 
and these assurances were at- 
tached to the ratification bills 
which the Brandt government sent 
to the Bundestag in December 
ros 5 

The most important concession, 
however, was in Article Ill. This, as 
already noted, specified that both 
countries would regard the existing 


7This thesis is hardly new. It has been put 
forward often by critics of the Brandt-Scheel 
Ostpolitik, particularly by Helmut Allardt, 
former West German ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, in his memoirs, Moskauer 
Tagebuch (Moscow Diary), Dusseldorf, 
Bertelsman Verlag, 1974. In fact, Meissner 
relies quite heavily on Allardt's memoirs to 
support many of his contentions. However, 
Allardt, a career diplomat who conducted the 
initial phase of the exploratory talks leading 
up to the conclusion of the Renunciation of 
Force Agreement before his abrupt 
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borders as “‘inviolable.’’ In the 
opening rounds of the negotiations, 
the Soviet Union had insisted that 
the borders had to be recognized 
as unchangeable (nezyblemyy); 
the West Germans, on the other 
hand, had been willing to ‘‘re- 
spect” the borders and not to vio- 
late them by force but had refused 
to recognize them as unchange- 
able because to do so would have 
excluded the possibility of any fu- 
ture reunification (the “German op- 
tion”) as well as integration into a 
wider West European framework 
(the ‘European option’). The final 
wording was thus a compromise. 
By accepting the borders as “‘invio- 
lable” (nerushimyy in Russian; un- 
verletzlich in German), the West 
Germans simply agreed not to 
change them by force.? The word- 
ing still left open legally the issue 
of “peaceful change” of the bor- 
ders. Thus, it kept alive the theo- 
retical possibility of reunification at 
some future date—a key West Ger- 
man goal—as well as preserved 
the “European option.” This was 
an important compromise by the 
Soviet Union. It appears to have 
been accepted onl, after consider- 
able internal debate and after sub- 
stantial resistance had been over- 
come—not only from Ulbricht but 


replacement by Egon Bahr, Chancellor 
Brandt's personal envoy and confidant, is 
hardly an unbiased source. His memoirs 
provide some insightful glimpses into West 
German policy in 1969-71, but as historical 
source material, they must be treated with 
considerable care. 

8 During the negotiations, Gromyko stated: 
“We have not foreseen any exceptions. That 
is the answer to your internal political 
discussion. | emphasize the word 
‘exclusively.’ SUddeutsche Zeitung 
(Munich), Dec. 14, 1971. 

°Compare the final wording of the treaty in 
Pravda, Aug. 13, 1970, with Gromyko’s 
speech to the Supreme Soviet on July 10, 
1969 (ibid., July 11, 1969), where the word 
“unchangeable” (nezyblemyy) is used 
throughout. For a good discussion of the 
semantic debate, see Klaus Mehnert, ‘‘The 
Moscow Treaty,’ Osteuropa (Stuttgart), 
December 1970, pp. 809-30. 
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also from certain elements in the 
Soviet leadership. '° 

Furthermore, the benefits from 
the renunciation of force treaty and 
the process of détente which the 
treaty produced are by no means 
as one-sided as Meissner seems to 
Suggest. The resolution of the Ger- 
man problem was regarded by the 
Soviet Union as a prerequisite for a 
wider, more all-encompassing 
détente with the West which would 
increase Soviet influence in West- 
ern Europe while solidifying it in 
Eastern Europe. In practice, how- 
ever, neither of these expectations 
has been fulfilled. 

Instead of becoming more sta- 
ble, Eastern Europe has shown 
Signs of growing instability. No- 
where have these been more evi- 
dent than in Poland, where the 
growth of the independent trade 
union movement has sent shock 
waves throughout the country and 
posed a de facto challenge to the au- 
thority of the party. While to date 
events in Poland have had little di- 
rect spillover effect elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, the Polish experi- 
ment—if it succeeds—is over the 
long run likely to have a profound 
impact on politics in the region, 
and to some extent on the Soviet 
Union as well. 

From Moscow’s point of view, 
one of the most disturbing aspects 
of the increased ferment in Eastern 
Europe has been its manifestations 
in the GDR. With the signing of the 
treaties between the Soviet Union 
and Poland and particularly the 


1°On possible resistance within the Soviet 
leadership to rapprochement with Bonn, see 
Larrabee, op. cit., pp. 312-13. On Ulbricht's 
resistance, see Gerhard Wettig, Die 
Sowjetunion, die DDR und die 
Deutschlandfrage 1965 bis 1976: 
Einvernehmen und Konflikt im sozialistischen 
Lager (The Soviet Union, the GDR and the 
German Question 1965 to 1976: Harmony and 
Conflict in the Socialist Camp), Stuttgart, 
Verlag Bonn Aktuell, 1977, passim; and 
Larrabee, op. cit., pp. 248-92. 
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Basic Treaty between the FRG and 
the GDR, it was widely assumed 
that the German problem had been 
laid to rest and that the GDR would 
become more stable. Certainly, 
these were Soviet hopes. But re- 
cent developments have called 
such assumptions into question. 
Rather than more stable, the GDR 
has in fact become less sta- 
ble—one of the main reasons why 
the East German leadership has 
reacted so sharply in word and 
deed to events in Poland. 

Over the last few years, for ex- 
ample, the GDR has begun to be 
plagued by many of the economic 
dislocations facing other East Euro- 
pean countries: mounting energy 
shortages, rising foreign debt, and 
growing trade imbalances, espe- 
cially with the Federal Republic. 
For political reasons, nonetheless, 
the leadership has been reluctant 
to raise the price of consumer 
goods, for fear that this might 
Spark unrest."’ 

At the same time, there has 
been growing restlessness among 
the intelligentsia. After a period of 
relative liberalization in the early 
1970's, the East German leader- 
ship began to crack down on the 
intelligentsia soon after the signing 
of the Helsinki agreement in 1975, 
forcing prominent figures such as 
songwriter Wolf Bierman, writer 
Reiner Kunze, and critic Wolfgang 
Harich to emigrate to the West. 
The expulsion of these and other 
writers has been part of an orches- 
trated campaign to try to halt what 
one analyst has termed the proc- 
ess of ‘‘inner erosion’’ in the 
GDR.'? In August 1979, the crack- 


11 The potential political dangers of any 
decline in the standard of living were well 
illustrated by the domestic unrest provoked by 
the disappearance of cheap coffee in 1977. 
This unrest forced the Ministry of Trade and 
Supply to issue a public promise to improve 
the situation. See Neues Deutschland (East 
Berlin), Sept. 23, 1977. 


down on dissent was broadened to 
the general population with the in- 
troduction of a sweeping new 
amendment to the criminal code 
designed to control dissent more 
tightly and to restrict contacts with 
Westerners. '* 

The normalization of relations 
that followed the signing of the 
Basic Treaty in 1972 has also had 
an important impact on the rela- 
tionship between the two 
Germanies. For one thing, the 
rapid expansion of inner-German 
trade that has occurred since nor- 
malization has served to bind the 
two states more closely together 
economically. For another, normal- 
ization has resulted in a significant 
expansion of contacts and commu- 
nication, at both the personal and 
governmental levels, and has in- 
creased the exposure of GDR citi- 
zens to Western ideas. At the same 
time, it has led to a growing recog- 
nition of the degree to which both 


12For a comprehensive treatment of this 
process of inner erosion, see the excellent 
article by Hartmut Zimmermann, “The GDR in 
the 1970's,’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), March-April 1978, pp.1-40. 
On the cultural dimensions, see William 
Treharne Jones, “East German Literature,’ 
ibid., pp. 71-77. 

13The new statutes stipulate that the 
promulgation of any news or information 
deemed by authorities to be detrimental to the 
state interests of the GDR will be punishable 
by two to twelve years in prison. See Ronald 
D. Asmus, ‘‘The GDR Five Years After 
Helsinki,’ Radio Free Europe Research 
(Munich), RAD Background Report, No. 201 
(GDR), Aug. 12, 1980. 

14One of the more fascinating aspects of 
this process has been the manner in which 
the GDR has recently “rehabilitated’”’ such 
historical figures as Martin Luther and 
Frederick the Great. The rehabilitation of 
Luther and Frederick the Great, as well as 
Prussia generally, are part of a more active 
campaign on the part of the East German 
leadership to demonstrate to the GDR 
population that the GDR is the true spiritual 
heir of. the Germanic past. For a detailed 
discussion of this process of 
Rehistorisierung, see Ronald D. Asmus, “The 
Search for Historical Roots in the GDR,” 
Radio Free Europe Research, RAD 
Background Report, No. 192 (GDR), Aug. 1, 
1980. 
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states share a common culture and 
heritage.'* All of these develop- 
ments have limited the ability of 
the East German leadership to pur- 
sue a policy of Abgrenzung (de- 
marcation) and strengthen its legit- 
imacy. 

Moreover, as a result of the 
growing proliferation of ties and 
communication, inner-German re- 
lations have taken on an intensity 
and dynamic of their own. The mo- 
mentum and intensity of this proc- 
ess have been viewed with mixed 
emotions both in Warsaw and in 
Moscow. Despite the closer coop- 
eration which has marked relations 
between Moscow and East Berlin 
since Walter Ulbricht’s fall in May 
1971, the Soviets appear to be am- 
bivalent about the long-term con- 
sequences of any FRG-GDR rap- 
prochement. On the one hand, 
they see rapprochement as a use- 
ful constraint on Bonn’s room for 
maneuver, which they may be able 
to manipulate to their own political 
advantage; on the other, they seem 
to fear what one West German 
journalist has aptly termed a “re- 
verse Schréder doctrine’: that an 
intensified West German-East Ger- 
man dialogue could leave Moscow 
odd man out.** For its) pam 
Warsaw seems to fear a new 
Rapallo: that at some point Mos- 
cow may be tempted to make a 
deal with the FRG at Poland's ex- 
pense.'® 

It should be noted, however, that 
the recent upheaval in Poland has 
had an adverse impact on relations 
between the two Germanies. Faced 
with the prospect of unrest spread- 
ing across its borders, the East 
German leadership has re- 


15Rolf Zundel, Die Zeit, Apr. 17, 1975. 

16 The evidence for this fear is more indirect 
than direct. It derives primarily from 
conversations between Polish officials and 
representatives of the US government, 
including the author. The concern is more 
long-term than short-term, however. 


trenched, clamping down internally 
and curtailing contacts with the 
FRG. The most dramatic example 
of this retrenchment has been the 
quadrupling in October 1980 of 
Currency exchange requirements 
for visitors and the removal of ex- 
ceptions for pensioners, minors, 
and the handicapped. As a result, 
visits have dropped by more than 
half.'? The GDR has also revived its 
demand that the FRG recognize 
East German citizenship—a de- 
mand that the FRG cannot consid- 
er since such a step would be tan- 
tamount to formal diplomatic 
recognition—and has stepped up 
its criticism of the FRG in the me- 
dia.'® All these moves underscore 
the extent to which the develop- 
ments in Poland have heightened 
the insecurity of the East German 
leadership. 

At the same time that Moscow 
has had to contend with growing 
ferment in Eastern Europe, détente 
with the West has lost much, if not 
all, of its earlier momentum, and 
Moscow has seen its initial hopes 
for an expansion of its influence in 
Western Europe gradually erode. 
As a result primarily of Soviet ac- 
tions in Angola, Ethiopia, and, 
most recently, Afghanistan, the 
USSR’s relations with the United 
States have deteriorated signifi- 
cantly, with little prospect of imme- 
diate improvement. This deteriora- 
tion of relations between the two 
superpowers has inevitably had an 
adverse impact on Soviet relations 
with Western Europe. While many 
West European countries still 
maintain a strong interest in pre- 
serving the fabric of détente, this 
has become increasingly difficult 
as relations between the two su- 
perpowers have grown more troub- 


17The New York Times, Feb. 8, 1981. 

18See Honecker’s speech in Gera, 
Neues Deutschland ([{East]) Berlin), Oct. 14, 
1980. 
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led. Even French President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing has felt com- 
pelled to drop the word ‘‘détente”’ 
from his vocabulary, preferring in- 
Stead to speak of the need for a 
“stabilization” of East-West rela- 
tions.'® 

Not surprisingly, the chill in 
East-West relations in recent 
months has had a visible impact 
on Soviet—West German relations. 
While relations between Bonn and 
Moscow had shown signs of stag- 
nation well before the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, the deteriora- 
tion of relations between the US 
and the USSR since the invasion 
has accentuated differences be- 
tween Bonn and Moscow and 
made it much harder for Bonn to 
pursue its Ostpolitik. At the same 
time, Bonn’s willingness to agree to 
the deployment of new medium- 
range missiles on its soil—a deci- 
sion taken at the December 1979 
NATO ministerial meeting—has 
also exacerbated friction with 
Moscow and led to a harsher tone 
in Soviet commentary on the FRG. 
Finally, despite the signing of the 
Four Power Agreement in 1971, 
differences over Berlin—par- 
ticularly the permissible nature of 
Bonn’s ties to West Berlin—con- 
tinue to mar relations and have 
contributed to their stagnation. 

Even in the economic field, 
where Soviet-—West German rela- 
tions have improved the most over 
the years, the expansion of ties has 
fallen short of Moscow's expecta- 
tions. While the volume of Soviet— 
West German trade has doubled 
since 1973 (and quadrupled since 
1971), trade with Moscow still 
makes up only slightly more than 2 
percent of the Federal Republic’s 
total trade.*° Moreover, many of 


19The New York Times, Feb. 6, 1981. 

20Der Bundesminister fur Wirtschaft, Der 
Deutsche Osthandel (German East Trade), 
Bonn, June 1980, p. 12. 
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the major projects initiated in the 
wake of the Bonn-Moscow treaty, 
Such as the large steel mill at 
Kursk, have been plagued by long 
delays and bureaucratic snafus, 
while other cooperative ventures, 


‘such as the power plant at Kalinin- 


grad, which was to supply West 
Germany with electricity, have had 
to be shelved as a result of political 
obstacles—in this case, the oppo- 
Sition from the GDR to the inclu- 
sion of West Berlin within the elec- 
trical grid. Currently, it is true, 
Bonn is in the process of nego- 
tiating a controversial long-term 
deal for Soviet natural gas which, if 
completed, would increase West 
German dependence on Soviet 
natural gas to 30 percent by 1990. 
But the deal has yet to be con- 
cluded, and its final consummation 
will depend to a large extent on de- 
velopments in Poland. 


WHEREAS Meissner concentrates 
exclusively on Soviet—West Ger- 
man relations, Ernst Nolte, in his 
book Deutschland und der Kalte 
Krieg, is more ambitious—and ulti- 
mately less successful. Written 
from a broad historical perspective, 
the book is a long, somewhat dis- 
jointed interpretive essay on the 
German question, examined within 
the wider context of international 
developments since 1945. Nolte 
tries to do too much, however, and 
his ambitiousness contributes to a 
certain lack of focus, and at times 
superficiality. For instance, he de- 
votes only 15 pages out of some 
600, to a discussion of the Brandt/ 
Scheel Ostpolitik and only 8 pages 
to a discussion of developments 
between 1966 and 1969. Yet in 
terms of foreign policy, this was 
clearly one of the most dynamic 
and interesting periods in postwar 
German foreign policy. Similarly, 
there is little attempt to rigorously 
analyze developments in the GDR 
after 1961 or to present an in- 
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depth treatment of the shift in Sovi- 
et policy after 1969. Admittedly, 
Nolte’s purpose was to examine 
the relationship of the German 
question to the cold war, and this 
may have led him to concentrate 
heavily on the early years after 
1945. Nonetheless, his scanty 
treatment of the post-1965 period is 
a major weakness. Thus scholars will 
have to look to recent works of other 
writers for a fuller analysis of the 
later period.?" 

Hans Wassmund’s book, Kon- 
tinuitat im Wandel, deals with one 
of the most interesting phases in 
Soviet-German relations—the peri- 
od immediately after Stalin’s death, 
when the Soviet leadership (or at 
least some members of it) were ap- 
parently seriously considering 
reunification as part of a wider pol- 
icy of reducing tensions with the 
West. Much of the material that 
Wassmund covers is relatively well 
known to students of Soviet- 
German relations and has been 
dealt with in various forms else- 
where. However, Wassmund’s pur- 
pose is not to provide a compre- 
hensive analysis of Soviet policy 
toward Germany at this time but 


21 For more comprehensive recent 
treatments, see in particular Peter Bender, 
Die Ostpolitik Willy Brandts (The Ostpolitik of 
Willy Brandt), Hamburg, Rohwolt Verlag, 
1972; Waldemar Besson, Die Aussenpolitik 
der Bundesrepublik (The Foreign Policy of 
the Federal Republic), Munich, R. Piper and 
Co., 1970; Karl E. Birnbaum, East and West 
Germany: A Modus Vivendi, Lexington, MA, 
Lexington Books, 1973; Dettmar Cramer, 
Deutschland nach dem Grundvertrag 
(Germany After the Basic Treaty), Stuttgart, 
Bonn Aktuell, 1974; Peter C. Ludz, 
Deutschlands doppelte Zukunft (Germany’s 
Double Future), Munich, Hanser Verlag, 
1974; Richard Léwenthal, Vom Kalten Krieg 
zur Ostpolitik (From Cold War to Ostpolitik), 
Stuttgart, Seewalt Verlag, 1974; Peter H. 
Merkli, German Foreign Policies, West and 
East, Santa Barbara, CA, Clio Press, 1974; 
and Gunther Schmid, Entscheidung in 
Die Entstehung der Ost- und 
Deutschlandpolitik 1969/1970 (Decision in 
Bonn: The Genesis of Ostpolitik and German 
Policy 1969/1970), Cologne, Verlag 
Wissenschaft und Politik, 1979. 


rather to explore the linkages be- 
tween domestic politics and foreign 
policy, and he persuasively dem- 
onstrates that Soviet policy closely 
coincided with different phases of 
Nikita Knrushchev’s ascendency in 
his feud with Georgiy Malenkov. In 
Wassmund’s view, Malenkov’s res- 
ignation in February 1955 and 
Khrushchev’'s rise thereafter 
marked the final stage in the form- 
al transition to a two-state policy in 
the summer of 1955. 

Had Wassmund limited his study 
to the period immediately after 
Stalin’s death, he would have been 
better off. However, for some rea- 
son he felt compelled to add a 
short concluding section on Soviet— 
West German relations since 1955. 
This section is disappointing. It 
lacks the rigor and careful re- 
search that characterizes the bulk 
of the book and adds little to our 
knowledge of the post-1955 peri- 
od. On balance, nonetheless, 
Wassmund’s book is a solid study 
of one of the most intriguing peri- 
ods in Soviet-German relations and 
will be of particular interest to 
those concerned with the interac- 
tion between domestic politics and 
foreign policy. 


THE FINAL book, Entspannungs- 
politik in Ost und West, edited by 
Hans-Peter Schwartz and Boris 
Meissner, does not deal with the 
German problem directly but ad- 
dresses the wider question of East- 
West détente. It contains a series 
of essays by West German special- 
ists which analyze the different 
conceptions of détente pro- 
pounded by various East and West 
European states as well as by sev- 
eral West European Communist 
parties. A concluding chapter by 
Schwartz attempts to tie the essays 
together and draw up a balance 
sheet on détente. 

Like Meissner, but on a broader 
scale, Schwartz sees the balance 
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sheet as largely negative. Détente, 
in his view, has failed to live up to 
initial expectations. It has led nei- 
ther to a “domestication” of Soviet 
foreign policy nor to an internal lib- 
eralization of the Soviet system. 
More important, it has obscured, 
and to some extent contributed to, 
a shift in the balance of power in 
favor of the Soviet Union. 

Although it is hard to quarrel 
with Schwartz's basic conclusion 
that détente has failed to live up to 
initial expectations concerning it, 
his argument is too one-sided and 
simplistic. Détente has brought 
substantial benefits to many 
Europeans—especially the West 
Germans, in the form of increased 
emigration of Germans from Po- 
land and the USSR, an expansion 
of trade with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, a reduction of ten- 
sions around Berlin, and closer 
contacts with the GDR. For Bonn, 
the problem is not that détente was 
a failure, but that it succeeded all 
too well. A decade after the signing 
of the West German-—Soviet treaty, 
the FRG finds itself enmeshed in a 
complex web of interrelationships 
with the East which significantly af- 
fect its vital interests—and to some 
extent its freedom of maneuver. 
Having invested heavily in the 
Ostpolitik, Bonn is today reluctant 
to see the fruits of a decade of 
labor jeopardized. Moreover, over 
the past decade the Ostpolitik has 
acquired an important domestic 
constituency, particularly within 
the left wing of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Bonn’s strong stake in the Ost- 
politik presents Moscow with cer- 
tain opportunities to manipulate 
the German problem and an incen- 
tive ‘to play the German card” to 
further Soviet regional and global 
interests. Given the close integra- 
tion of Soviet and East German pol- 
icies, any action that Bonn takes 
inimical to Soviet interests can eas- 


ily have a negative impact on the 
FRG’s relations with the GDR. This 
connection acts as a constraint on 
Bonn’s room for maneuver and af- 
fords Moscow a certain leverage. It 
also gives Moscow a vested inter- 
est in keeping the idea of reunifi- 
cation alive—albeit as an abstract, 
rhetorical concept. 

Thus, it is “no accident’’—to use 
Soviet parlance—that GDR First 
Secretary Erich Honecker men- 
tioned reunification in a recent 
speech for the first time in several 
years.** However, Honecker’s re- 
marks must be seen not only 
against the background of the de- 
terioration in East-West relations 
over the last several years but also 
within the context of the debate set 
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off in West Germany on the Begriff 
der Nation (concept of the. nation) 
by the publication of a highly con- 
troversial article by: GUnther Gaus, 
the former West German repre- 
sentative in the GDR.?° In his arti- 
cle, Gaus was critical of West Ger- 
man policy toward the GDR, 
arguing that the West Germans 
have never really accepted the 
GDR, and called for the abandon- 
ment of the concept of the nation. 


22 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
(Frankfurt), Feb. 17, 1981. 

23 Die Zeit, Feb. 6, 1981. For the response 
to Gaus'’s article, see in particular the pieces 
by Karl-Heinz Janssen, ibid., Feb. 13, 1981; 
Hans Dieter Jaene and Heinrich August 
Winkler, ibid., Feb. 20, 1981; and Dieter 
Zimmermann, ibid., Feb. 27, 1981. 


Gaus’s remarks—and the contro- 
versy they provoked—are a cogent 
reminder that the German question 
is by no means dead. 

Moreover, with the stagnation of 
Soviet relations with the United 
States and little chance of their 
marked improvement in the near 
future, Moscow is likely to focus 
increasing attention on Europe, es- 
pecially the FRG, in an attempt to 
exploit’ Bonn’s interest in détente 
and drive a wedge between the 
United States and its principal Eu- 
ropean ally. This probability, too, 
Suggests that the German ques- 
tion, rather than lose its relevance, 
will instead probably remain very 
much in the forefront of East-West 
relations. 
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Mongolia and Socialism 
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ROBERT RUPEN. How Mongolia Is 
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the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
1900-1978. Stanford, CA, Hoover 
Institution Press, 1979. 


SECHIN JAGCHID and PAUL HYER. 
Mongolia’s Culture and Society. 
Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1979. 


THIS JULY witnesses the 60th an- 
niversary of the present regime in 
Mongolia (since 1924 known offi- 
cially as the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, or MPR). The commem- 
oration of its founding has already 
begun, and what promises to be 
the main theme of the anniversary 
has already been sounded by 
Yumjagiin Tsedenbal, First Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee (CC) 
of the Mongolian People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party (MPRP): 


During these sixty years the Mon- 
golian people may be said to have 
stepped across centuries in their 
historical development. Once one 
of the most backward semicolonial 
nations of the East, it has become 
a rapidly developing socialist state. 
Not a trace has remained of the 
dismal feudal past, of the disinher- 
itedness and poverty of the peo- 
ple.' 


A spate of publications, both Mon- 
gol and Soviet, will no doubt follow 
suit. Years Equal to Centuries, by 
the Soviet diplomat and journalist 


V.1. lvanenko, is one of the first ex- 
amples scheduled to appear.? 

As Mongolia celebrates its pas- 
sage from a ‘‘feudal’’ state to a 
modern ‘socialist’ state, it is ap- 
propriate for us in the West to take 
stock of the last 60 years in Mon- 
golia. Have the Mongol people 
been compelled to abandon tradi- 
tional attitudes and values, and 
have they joined with other frater- 
nal socialist peoples on the basis of 
proletarian internationalism? The 
questions are important, for the 
answers are today being worked 
out in an area that may be of great 
strategic importance in the coming 
decades. 

If we begin with the premise that 
“neople who speak the Mongolian 
language are Mongols and that the 
land they inhabit is Mongolia, 
irrespective of the present tempo- 
rary, political circumstances,’’® 
such questions go far beyond the 
boundaries of the MPR to embrace 
all the Mongol peoples, indeed all 
the peoples of Inner Asia.* The offi- 
cially independent Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, the single area 
most compactly Mongol, may be 


1Yumjagiin Tsedenbal, ‘“Hallmarks of 
Socialist Co-operation,’ Mongolia (Ulan 
Bator), May 1980, p. 8. 

2V.1. lvanenko, Gody, ravnyye vekam: K 
60-letiyu MNR (Years Equal to Centuries: 
Toward the 60th Anniversary of the MPR), 
Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, 
1981. 

3 Jagchid and Hyer, p. 7. 
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regarded as the purveyor of tradi- 
tional Mongol national attitudes 
and values and is represented to 
the world at large as Mongolia. In- 
deed, as a member of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA), the United Nations, and 
other international organizations, it 
is often held up to the emerging 
nations of the Third World as a so- 
cialist model of economic and so- 
cial progress. In addition, both the 
USSR and People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) have sizable Mongol 
(and Inner Asian) minorities. In the 
USSR, the Buryat and Kalmyk peo- 
ples have autonomous regions set 
aside for them, although, as is well 
known, the Soviet political system 
is dominated by a Eurocentric 
viewpoint. In China, the Mongols 
have their own Inner Mongolian 
Autonomous Region, although in 
practice the Chinese have treated 
their Mongolian minority in much 
the same fashion as the imperial 
and republican Chinese treated all 
those whom they regarded as “‘bar- 
barians.” 

The Sino-Soviet conflict, the cur- 
rent phase of the centuries-old 


pS 


4Inner Asia encompasses the 
Transcaucasus, the Volga-Ural region, 
Siberia, Soviet Central Asia and Xinjiang, 
Tibet and the Himalayan states, the MPR and 
Inner Mongolia, and Manchuria and the Soviet 
Far East. For the historical geography of 
Inner Asia, see Denis Sinor, nner Asia, 2nd 
rev. ed., Bloomington, IN, Indiana University 
Press, 1971, pp. 8-17. 


contest between Russia and China 
for domination over Inner Asia, is 
perhaps the most important—yet 
most misunderstood—factor in the 
analysis of Inner Asian societies. 
The Mongols and other peoples of 
Inner Asia have seemingly been 
placed in the anomalous position 
of having their entire national terri- 
tories function as buffer zones be- 
tween core Russian and Han 
lands. Yet, at the same time, they 
have been organized as_ integral 
parts of three separate state sys- 
tems. Does this duality of function 
promote a self-sustaining sense of 
national identity among the peo- 
ples of Inner Asia, or does it further 
the disparity among them? 


THE TWO BOOKS under review 
provide differing perspectives from 
which to view Mongolia’s progress 
from a ‘‘feudal’’ to a ‘‘socialist’’ 
State. 

Robert Rupen’s book, published 
in the Hoover Institution’s series 
“Histories of Ruling Communist 
Parties,” is a compact, highly read- 
able handbook which traces the 
history of the MPR from its revolu- 
tionary roots in the Russo- 
Japanese war (1904-05) through 
the age of Choibalsan (1928-52) 
up through the present phase of 
Tsedenbal’s rule, with attention to 
political, social, economic, and 
military developments within the 
country. The book’s two appen- 
dixes—‘‘Ninety Principal Partici- 
pants in the Mongolian Revolution, 
1921” and the biographical list of 
CC MPRP members elected in 
June 1976 at the 17th Con- 
gress—are especially valuable. It is 
regrettable, although not unusual, 
that the author has not drawn upon 
available Mongolian-language 
sources and has been compelled 
to rely upon Soviet sources. None- 
theless, he does not fall victim to 
Soviet biases. 

Rupen does fall victim to his own 
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biases. He generally argues that 
the MPR must be studied within 
the political context of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. The direct result of 
this dispute, he maintains, is that 
Mongolia “‘has inevitably been 
used aS a pawn and bargaining 
chip repeatedly with very little con- 
trol over its own fate” (p. 2). This 
view represents the conventional 
wisdom among many Western 
scholars. But, it should be empha- 
sized, there are differences even 
among its exponents. For example, 
Rupen emphatically rejects the 
conclusions of Harrison Salisbury’s 
War Between Russia and China, 
one of the ‘most widely read and 
influential works dealing extensive- 
ly with Mongolia in the last decade 
and a half’’ but a work which 
“overdramatizes ... the Sino- 
Soviet conflict, the role of the MPR, 
and the racial-prejudice overtones”’ 
(pp. 197-98). Rupen views Mon- 
golia and the USSR as being close- 
ly linked in a more harmonious 
communion, in which shared eco- 
nomic advantages, mutual cultural 
enrichment, scholarly exchange, 
military considerations, and the 
“fact that the Russians fear and 
oppose China as much as the 
Mongols do” make it harder for the 
Mongols “‘to realize the full extent 
of the Russian ‘occupation’ of 
Mongolia” (p. 128). 

When Rupen answers the ques- 
tion ‘nationalism or socialist inter- 
nationalism?” he ‘again supports 
the conventional wisdom, in which 
Mongols are essentially captives of 
the Russians, eager to follow the 
Soviet lead for the standard eco- 
nomic and strategic reasons but 
unable to assert their national 
identity owing to an inferiority com- 
plex. Thus, he asserts, has their 
unique culture and identity fallen 
victim to Soviet domination, espe- 
cially among Mongolian elite, CC, 
or mere party members whose 
“importance” has led them to 
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abandon Mongol ways and to 
speak Russian, ape Russian dress, 
hold Soviet university degrees, live 
in apartments rather than in yurts, 
use chauffeur-driven cars or pri- 
vate cars, and travel abroad (pp. 
113-14). 

Here, in a work devoted primari- 
ly to Mongolian politics, Rupen ex- 
aggerates to an extreme the bleak 
possibilities envisaged by C.R. 
Bawden in his classic work on 
Mongolian history—namely, that 
the fraternal relationship of Mon- 
gols with the USSR, along with the 
implementation of Communist the- 
ories, would crush the Mongols 
Spiritually and physically: “What 
outwardly distinguishes the Mongol 
from his Russian and Chinese 
neighbours will be eroded to the 
point where the average Mongol 
will be a city dweller working in 
factory or office, or a rural farm 
labourer tilling the soil... .’ 

This typical interpretation is in- 
spired by the bold and striking 
changes in Mongolia during the 
past few decades under the impact 
of Russian and Chinese domina- 
tion and the pressures of the 20th 
century. Pastoralism has given way 
to a settled agrarian society with in- 
dustrial ambitions. The Mongolian 
writing system has gone from Ui- 
ghur script to Latin script to Cyrillic 
(and in China from Uighur to Cyril- 
lic and back to Uighur), and bilin- 
gualism has become a necessity of 
life, both within the MPR and with- 
in the multinational states of the 
USSR and the PRC. 

At the same time, the Russians 
and the Chinese, who understand 
the necessity of keeping the Mon- 
gols friendly and who also hope to 
use Mongol and Inner Asian unity 
for their own ends, have been 
forced to bid for Inner Asian loyal- 


5C.R. Bawden, The Modern History of 
Mongolia, New York, NY, Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1968, p. 423. 
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ties through an appeal to national 
and cultural unity! Even the very 
symbol of Mongol nationalism, 
Chingis Khan, has at various times 
become an issue of intense debate 
between the Russians and the Chi- 
nese, with each side attempting to 
modify or glorify his role to its own 
purposes. 

So again one asks, while the 
Russians and the Chinese loudly 
broadcast the song of minority na- 
tionalism, what has been the re- 
sponse of the Mongols? 


UNFORTUNATELY, our concepts 
of Inner Asia betray little under- 
standing of the Mongol view. We 
have not gone much beyond the 
concepts formulated some years 
ago by Western scholars who were 
only just beginning to examine the 
nationality question in Communist 
societies and its relevance to the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. The result has 
been the perpetuation of a some- 
what dated and restricted view in 
which we see Mongolia from the 
outside in. First, as Owen Lattimore 
so refreshingly stated it in a recent 
interview, “We in the West sit on 
the outside of Asia trying to classify 
facts that we get chiefly out of 
printed material.”® Most of these 
materials are not even in the Mon- 
golian language, but in Russian 
and Chinese, much as if they were 
intended for export, not for an ex- 
clusively Mongol dialogue. More- 
over, there is still an urge to classi- 
fy Mongolia, or any other part of 
Inner Asia, as a ‘‘pawn,” “hinge of 
the universe,” or ‘“‘cul-de-sac.”’ 
However, these clichés are valid 
only when Inner Asia is viewed 
through the prism of convention, 
which excludes fhe changes that 


5 William O. McCagg, Jr., “A Conversation 
with Owen Lattimore,” in William O. McCagg, 
Jr., and Brian D. Silver, Eds., Soviet Asian 
Ethnic Frontiers, Elmsford, NY, Pergamon 
Press, 1979, pp. 254-55. 


have occurred in Inner Asian soci- 
eties and polities over the past sev- 
eral centuries. For example, W.A. 
Douglas Jackson’s interpretation of 
Soviet nationality policies is the 
most incisive and penetrating anal- 
ysis to date, and a very popular 
one. Nevertheless, if one is going 
to cite it, one must keep in mind 
his own caveat that the end result 
of these policies—‘‘the death of 
any true national identity and of 
the traditions of a proud people 
inherited from time immemori- 
al’—would occur only ‘if such a 
policy were carried to the ulti- 
mate.”” To paraphrase Bawden, 
we have been giving the Russians 
and Chinese credit which they do 
not deserve for a control which 
they do not possess.® Finally, we 
have not been giving credit to the 
peoples of Inner Asia for anything 
beyond their seemingly “miracu- 
lous” skill in Surviving as long as 
they have. In many respects, this is 
due to the common fallacy, among 
many students of Sino-Soviet af- 
fairs, of identifying the problems of 
the Mongols and other Inner 
Asians with the rupture of Sino- 
Soviet relations in the early 1960's. 
But since there was never a genu- 
ine understanding between 
Moscow and Beijing, it is impossi- 
ble to point to any action by either 
country in Inner Asia which was 
entirely selfless. The Mongols were 
and still are quite aware of this. 
Even during the high point of 
Russian-Chinese cooperation, 
when the Chinese poured into the 
MPR to help build socialism, the 
Chinese were allowed and actually 
encouraged by Beijing to settle 
down and take Mongol citizenship. 
If the Mongols survived Sino-Soviet 
“‘friendship,’’ one must assume 


7W.A. Douglas Jackson, The Russo- 
Chinese Borderlands, Princeton, NJ, D. van 
Nostrand, 1968, pp. 82-83. Emphasis added. 
8 Bawden, op. cit., p. 239. 
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they are quite capable of adjusting 
to Sino-Soviet rivalry. 

Thus, the answer to the question 
of nationalism in Mongolia lies not 
in how others view the Mongols, 
but in how the Mongols view them- 
selves. The volume by Sechin 
Jagchid and Paul Hyer is particu- 
larly valuable in this regard be- 
cause it presents a view of Mongo- 
lian society from within. Essentially 
a treatment of Mongolian society 
and culture, it describes the Mon- 
gol cultural heritage and traces the 
continuity of Mongol culture and 
the Mongol sense of national iden- 
tity through 800 years of history. 
Even though the book abstains 
from a discussion of Mongolian 
politics, it is particularly useful in 
providing information that helps us 
to understand how current social 
and cultural developments in 
Mongolia, and in Inner Asia more 
generally, contradict several basic 
assumptions of Western analysts. 
For example, it is not true that bi- 
lingualism inevitably leads to 
biculturalism and ultimately to as- 
similation by the dominant—Rus- 
sian or Chinese—culture. Bilin- 
gualism can also give the native 
language a broader platform from 
which to express itself. Recent sta- 
tistical data indicate not only a 
wider use of the mother tongue by 
these minority nationalities but also 
actual instances of competition be- 
tween Russians and Inner Asians 
for jobs.° 

The Jagchid-Hyer book also 
handily refutes those who mourn 
the death of Mongol culture. It 
points out that what they have 


® Richard Pipes, “Introduction: The 
Nationality Problem,” in Zev Katz, Ed., 
Handbook of Major Soviet Nationalities, New 
York, NY, The Free Press, 1975; Ann Sheehy, 
“Demographic Trends Moving in Uzbeks’ 
Favor,” Radio Liberty Research (Munich), 
RL 442/80, Nov. 20, 1980; Mikhail Cheifets, 
“National Antagonism in Kazakhstan,’ RFE- 
RL Opinion Research (Munich), Background 
Report 12-80, Nov. 29, 1980. 


been mourning are but the trap- 
pings of a society, trappings shed 
in order to accommodate that soci- 
ety to the 20th century. A Mongol 
is no less a Mongol whether he 
rides a pony and lives in a yurt, or 
drives a jeep and lives in an 
apartment—if he himself knows he 
is a Mongol. The Mongols are busi- 
ly preserving and maintaining their 
identity by intensively researching 
their cultural heritage, art, folklore, 
and religious treatises, but, as 
Jagchid and Hyer put it, ‘‘while 
seeking to retrieve a lost heritage, 
the Mongols ... have very deliber- 
ately avoided an attempt to revive a 
dying culture” (p. xiii). 


THE SAME CONCEPT which 
shapes the modern Mongol’s sense 
of national identity with his histor- 
ical past also contributes to nation- 
building among other Inner Asian 
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peoples, with whom the Mongols 
share a sense of community. The 
Mongol-Turkic-Tibetan cultural 
unit, which was supposed to have 
been broken beyond all repair over 
the past several centuries by differ- 
ent religious orientations, by parti- 
tion between the Russian and Chi- 
nese empires, and more recently, 
by the imposition of ‘‘scientific”’ 
Marxist-Leninist nationality — poli- 
cies, Is still extant. While the Inner 
Asian peoples have been inte- 
grated into the political, social, and 
economic life of the USSR and the 
PRC, the essentials of their nation- 
al outlook have remained virtually 
unchanged. 

Unlike Disraeli’s fictional Mr. 
Kremlin (who had only one idea 
and that was wrong), the Kremlin 
leaders are well aware of this re- 
generation of Inner Asian cultures 
within the socialist framework. And 


if they want to compete successful- 
ly with the Chinese for Inner Asian 
loyalties, they will have to support 
policies with genuine mass appeal 
among the Inner Asian peoples. 
Victor Louis defined the problem 
facing the Kremlin when he wrote: 


In its struggle against Chinese col- 
onization, Eastern Turkestan has 
always turned toward Central Asia 
for help. Tibet has always looked to 
the Buddhist world [i.e., Mongolia]. 
But the eyes of the Mongols have 
always been turned toward Russia. 
/t would, of course, be more than 
naive to explain this by any feelings 
of love for the Russians on the part 
of the Mongols. '° 


1°Victor Louis, The Coming Decline of the 
Chinese Empire, with a Dissenting 
Introduction by Harrison E. Salisbury, New 
York, NY, Times Books, 1979, p. 27. 
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THERE ARE, no doubt, tides in the 
affairs of men which, if taken at the 
flood, lead one to fortune. Yet the 
outcomes of revolutions, electoral 
or military campaigns, and other 
expressions of mass human effort 
are not preordained, nor are such 
phenomena usually recognized as 
successful until after the fact. 
Foreknowledge of tides and—most 
of all—of their floods would there- 
fore seem to be the most desirable 
of human political skills. Unfortu- 
nately, prospective determination 
of “inevitable’” outcomes is quite 
hazardous. On the other hand, 
tides are easily defined in retro- 
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spect. If history is not to be written 
retrospectively only by the victors 
and made to seem as if every oc- 
Currence were a necessary one, 
the “ifs” of history must become 
the most important points of in- 


quiry. This injunction is particularly — 


valid regarding the modern history 
of Vietnam. 

Although there are a thousand 
“ifs” regarding events in Vietnam, 
as of now the common consensus 
is that in recent years the Commu- 
nist tide was at the flood due to 
mass popular support from the 
Vietnamese people. And yet, if the 
Communist flood is so compelling 
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in Vietnam, how can one explain 
tens of thousands of “boat people” 
fleeing their homeland? At no pre- 
vious time, under French rule, Jap- 
anese occupation, or American he- 
gemony, have large numbers, of 
ethnic Vietnamese frantically taken 
to the sea to escape their native 
land. Something about the new 
government of the Vietnamese 
Communists must be deeply re- 
pugnant to large numbers of its 
subjects. (Ethnic Chinese citizens 
have fled from a more express pro- 
gram of persecution.) Perhaps, 
then, the Communist triumph was 
not a necessary result of inevitable 
internal Vietnamese political and 
social developments. Nor do 
Hanoi's recent policies—war in 
Kampuchea, alliance with the Soviet 
Union, and hegemony over Laos— 
seem responses to contemporary 
popular aspirations. Thus, there are 
indications that the Communist re- 
gime is primarily an expression of 
something other than the national 
will of the people of Vietnam. 


HOW THEN did the Communists 
win in Vietnam? Bluntly, they won 
through the successful exploitation 
of foreign powers. They secured 
resolute allies when they needed 
them, made the best possible tac- 
tical accommodations with less 
sympathetic powers when neces- 
sary, and manipulated French and 
American domestic political proc- 


esses against the policies of gov- 
ernments in Paris and Washington 
when required. 

Briefly, in August 1945 the Com- 
munists seized power in Hanoi by 
posing as the local representatives 
of the United States and its allies. 
This left the leaders of the small 
Communist faction in a position to 
dominate a new national govern- 
ment in whose formation other 
Vietnamese acquiesced with more 
or less enthusiasm. Then, bribery 
of a Chinese nationalist warlord 
bought weapons and several 
months of time, during which the 
party used the existing colonial 
administrative structure to place 
Communist cadres in positions of 
political power. In March 1946, the 
Communists signed an agreement 
with the French which permitted 
the return of French military forces 
to North and Central Vietnam, an 
action that explicitly confirmed the 
Communist-led government as 
master of the local administration 
in those parts of the country. With 
French help, overt and covert, Ho 
Chi Minh and his colleagues then 
murdered nationalist leaders or 
drove them into exile and crushed 
armed nationalist units in sharp 
battles. On the other hand, in Co- 
chin China to the south, where the 
Communists were unable to mo- 
nopolize the administrative appara- 
tus of the state, success on the 
scale achieved in North and Cen- 
tral Vietnam eluded them. This tn- 
dicates the importance that admin- 
istrative power had for ach- 
ievement of political promi- 
nence in Vietnam. 

Victory over the French in the 
1947-54 struggle was achieved 
only with Chinese military aid and 
the help of French political move- 
ments sympathetic to the Commu- 
nists. Later, in the struggle with the 
Americans, Hanoi’s victory was 
Sealed by decisions taken by the 
American Congress in 1973, 1974, 
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and 1975 to reduce military aid to 
South Vietnam. Such decisions 
were the result of Hanoi’s strategy 
of weakening American popular 
support for the war (1) by fighting 
a war of attrition where casualties 
were inflicted on American forces 
at a rate unacceptable to American 
public opinion and (2) by using 
Vietnamese front groups to give the 
Communists’ drive for conquest 
the color of authentic local legiti- 
macy. The Communist offensive of 
1975, which finally brought down 
the Saigon regime, was made pos- 
Sible by Soviet aid—another exam- 
ple of Hanoi’s success in manipu- 
lating foreign powers. 

In the period 1945-75, the 
Communists made headway with 
only limited assistance from the 
Vietnamese people. All the Com- 
munists needed from their own 
countrymen were a servile man- 
power pool and loyal cadres who 
could draw from that pool, as 
needed, the soldiers and other re- 
sources demanded by the party. 
To be sure, the Communists had 
their core of supporters all along, 
but in the South, the Viet Cong by 
1972 had been defeated in their 
effort to generate large-scale indig- 
enous support. The Communists 
were able to win by using their po- 
lice control over North Vietnam to 
mount an invasion of the South 
and, what was critical, by eliciting 
Sufficient Soviet aid to make that 
invasion a powerful one. Such a 
victory—made possible only 
through access to foreign power— 
would seem less “inevitable” than 
victory obtained primarily through 
use of domestic political strength. 


THIS ANALYSIS of Vietnamese 
Communist success not only flies 
in the face of Hanoi’s propaganda 
but also, more significant, chal- 
lenges the general understanding 
of Vietnamese communism which 
has become current among many 
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leading Western commentators. ' 
However, Douglas Pike’s history of 
the Vietnamese Communists helps 
flesh out the thrust of my alterna- 
tive interpretation. Pike, who has 
previously written on the organiza- 
tional techniques of the Viet Cong,? 
readily perceives the interaction 
between a small, organized elite 
and amorphous masses. Several 
observations in Pike’s History of 
Vietnamese Communism, 
1925-1976 bear out my thesis: 


... Communism came to Vietnam 
as an import, the result of alien ini- 
tiative. As an institution it was con- 
ceived outside Vietnam, launched 
from foreign soil, managed from 
abroad during its formative years 
and, to a degree, fostered and sus- 
tained by interests largely irrele- 
vant to Vietnam. (p. 3) 


The Party structure created in 
1930 was original, innovative, du- 
rable, and one that much /ater 
could claim a large share of the 
credit for Communism’s_ ultimate 
victory. (p. 16) 


Pike notes that on the eve of 
World War II, after 10 years of 
struggle, the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists had yet to become a predom- 
inant force in Vietnamese politics. 


‘One might cite Paul Mus, Viet-Nam: 
Sociologie d'une Guerre (Vietnam: Sociology 
of a War), Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1952; 

John T. McAlister, Vietnam: The Origins of 
Revolution, New York, NY, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1969; Joseph Buttinger, Vietnam: A Political 
History, New York, NY, Praeger, 1968; 
Francis FitzGerald, Fire in the Lake: The 
Vietnamese and the Americans in Vietnam, 
New York, NY, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1972; George McT. Kahin and John W. Lewis, 
The United States in Vietnam, New York, NY, 
Dell, 1967; Jean Lacouture, Vietnam 
Between Two Truces, New York, NY, Random 
House, 1966; and the work by William Duiker 
reviewed herein. 

Douglas Pike, Viet Cong: The 
Organization and Techniques of the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam, 
Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1966. 
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He concludes that it was the im- 
pact of that war on Vietnam which 
gave the Communists an opportu- 
nity to eclipse their rivals and bear 
the palm alone. 

Pike records that the party's 
Eighth Plenum in May 1941 fo- 
cused on the need to prepare for 
the “historic opportunity” (tho/ co) 
which the war was sure to bring 
about in one way or another. The 
plan of the party was not to gain 
power through elaborate organiza- 
tion of popular support but rather 
to wait for international events to 
create a domestic crisis in Viet- 
nam—a crisis which would sud- 
denly present the party with a 
chance to seize state administra- 
tive organs in urban centers (p. 
47). This was an orthodox Leninist 
approach to the problem of revolu- 
tion as seen by a self-appointed 
vanguard party. 

As related to me by Vietnamese 
politically active at the time, Ja- 
pan’s sudden surrender after Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki became the 
expected thoi co. The Japanese 
controlled Vietnam in August 
1945, having displaced the French 
in March of that year. Upon 
Japan’s unconditional surrender, 
no one effectively ruled Vietnam, 
and power was up for grabs. The 
monarch Bao Dai had an adminis- 
tration but no army. French offi- 
cials and soldiers were in custody. 
The Japanese had troops but qui- 
etly awaited the arrival of Allied 
forces. Bao Dai’s government and 
other Vietnamese nationalist 
groups—the Hoa Hao, the Cao 
Dai, and the major Dai Viet party 
(more on these below)—were all 
more or less compromised in Allied 
eyes by past association with the 
Japanese. In August 1945, it was 
not their place to seize power in 
Vietnam and assert against the Al- 
lies the legitimacy of Vietnam’s in- 
dependence under their nationalist 
leadership. Communist leader Ho 


Chi Minh presented himself and 
his Viet Minh front (League for 
Vietnamese Independence, under 
whose standard the Communist 
party then operated) as America’s 
agents in Vietnam and produced 
officers from the US Office of Stra- 
tegic Services in his retinue as evi- 
dence. Under the circumstances, 
other Vietnamese leaders felt con- 
strained by the times to acquiesce 
in Ho’s claim to power. Bao Dai ab- 
dicated, and the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam was established. 
On that occasion Ho borrowed 
from the American Declaration of 
Independence for the similar state- 
ment he composed for Vietnam. 
There was a particular tide flowing 
in Vietnam in August and Septem- 
ber 1945, but it was a tide of hap- 
penstance. Clearly, the Commu- 
nists succeeded in making the 
most of it. 

Fortunately, Pike, unlike so 
many other commentators, sees 
not only the importance of these 
fortuitous circumstances for Com- 
munist success but also the work 
required to keep the party in office 
once power had been seized. His 
analysis moves beyond the myth of 
national liberation which seemed 
to give Vietnamese Communist 
success the aura of historical inevi- 
tability and returns us to an older 
truth—the advantages of the Len- 
inist method in a struggle for state 
power. We may also note that with 
the Leninist method, foreign sup- 
port for the governing elite grows 
increasingly important because the 
regime’s domestic support be- 
comes more problematic the long- 
er it stays in power. 

Pike’s study puts the Vietnamese 
Communists in a proper interna- 
tional perspective. Their commit- 
ment to Bolshevik values and be- 
liefs becomes apparent; the 
rhetoric of nationalism and national 
liberation is seen as just that— 
rhetoric. Recent policies of Hanoi 
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only serve to confirm the accuracy 
of Pike’s analysis. Vietnam’s adop- 
tion of the title of a “socialist re- 
public” in 1976, entering into an 
alliance with Moscow in November 
1978, and assertion that its revolu- 
tion should encompass all of Indo- 
china should come as no Surprise 
to anyone who reads Pike’s book. 
The constitution of December 
1980 pledges Vietnam to a foreign 
policy of “proletarian international- 
ism,” the standard Leninist formu- 
lation for world order. 


WRITINGS by Ho Chi Minh and by 
Le Duan recently available in Eng- 
lish tend to confirm Pike’s view of 
Vietnamese history. The first selec- 
tion, included in the volume Re- 
flections from Captivity edited by 
David Marr, consists of poems writ- 
ten by Ho while in a Chinese prison 
during World War II. As can be 
seen from the excerpts printed on 
page 83, these poems reveal Ho as 
a supreme opportunist, whose sole 
vision is of himself in power giving 
directions. Clearly, his enforced 
absence—in provincial Chinese 
jails—from political struggle as the 
thoi co approached, rankled Ho 
grievously. These are the words of 
another—like Lenin—who would 
be great, who seeks to lead. Left 
unspoken are the reasons why he 
should rise above others. Ho sees 
it as natural, predestined, for him 
to be superior—he is a “true drag- 
on,’ a ‘“‘cock’’ whose role is to 
arouse the people, a “potentate,” 
and a “fighter.” When reasons jus- 
tifying superiority are not given, 
egoism is present. And egoism 
unrestrained by respect for others 
leads to opportunism; no tactic is 
too base if it draws the goal closer. 
Thus, Ho could bring the French 
army back to North and Central 
Vietnam in 1946 if it would help 
him destroy his Vietnamese rivals 
and sustain his hold on the govern- 
ment. 


Regrets for Lost Time 


On purpose Heaven blocks a 
fighter’s path 

Eight months I’ve wasted 
wearing cangue and cuffs. 

Each day is worth a thousand 
pounds of gold. 

When can | ever hope to be set 
free? 


On the Way to Nanning 


Hard irons have replaced the 
rope of hemp. 

They trinkle like jade bracelets 
at each step. 

| got locked up in a prison as 
a spy. 

But like some erstwhile 
potentate | strut. 


* * * 


Listening to the Cock’s Crow 


You're just like a common, 
ordinary cock. 

Dawn after dawn you crow and 
herald day. 

One cry arouses people from 
their dreams. 

Yours is no common, ordinary 
job. 


Wordplay 


A man, once freed from jail, will 
build his country. 

Misfortune is the test of loyalty. 

He earns great merit who feels 
great concern. 

Unlock the cage—the true 
dragon will fly. 


—Ho Chi Minh. 
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now senior leader of the Vietnam- 
ese Communists, makes this as- 
pect of Ho Chi Minh’s career into 
dogma. In the essay on ‘‘Problems 
of Revolutionary Strategy,” written 
in 1971 and included in This Na- 
tion and Socialism Are One, Le 
Duan praised Ho Chi Minh’s “‘flexi- 
ble tactics” for carrying the party 
through ‘“‘seemingly insuperable 
difficulties” after August 1945: 


We would reach a temporary com- 
promise with Chiang Kai-shek to be 
free to cope with the French 
colonialists, only to do the same 
with the French in order to drive 
out Chiang Kai-shek’s troops and 
wipe out the reactionaries and their 
agents. Thus we gained time to 
consolidate our forces and pre- 
pared for nationwide resistance to 
the inevitable French colonial ag- 
gression. 


In the article ‘‘Principles and 
Methods of Revolutionary 
Action’’—written in 1970 and like- 
wise included in the collection 
edited by Tran Van Dinh—Le Duan 
asserted that revolution ‘cannot 
succeed without imagination and 
ingenuity” and that ‘‘the art of rev- 
olutionary leadership lies in know- 
ing how to win judiciously step by 
step.”” The maxim is ‘‘nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.”’ Each success 
generates momentum and pushes 
the movement on to a higher level. 
Le Duan continued, “In practice, 
new factors and possibilities keep 
emerging, so that one must take 
them into account by changing or 
correcting actions and quickly 
working out new plans to insure 
that the strategic and tactical guid- 
ance keeps pace with the changing 
situation.” 

Such flexibility (one might better 
call it opportunism) is essential, Le 
Duan argued, because a revolution 
can succeed only when a revolu- 


Our other sample, by Le Duan, tionary situation prevails. Such a 
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Situation ‘means that the problem 
of the seizure of power is immedi- 
ately at hand.” Revolution is seen 
by Le Duan in Leninist fashion, as 
settling only the issue of who holds 
political power. Economic and so- 
cial reforms do not enter into the 
business of revolution properly un- 
derstood. Socialism can be created 
after the revolution is successful. 
(And even then the socioeconomic 
process Is not guaranteed success. 
Nguyen Tien Hung’s book Eco- 
nomic Development of Socialist 
Vietnam, 1955-80 provides evi- 
dence that Communist efforts to 
build a productive socialist econ- 
omy in Vietnam have not achieved 
dramatic results.) 

We find in Le Duan neither a 
Proponent of popular support as 
the basis of revolution nor a proph- 
et of inevitable explosions of mass 
anger bringing on revolution. Rath- 
er, he emerges as a technician of 
power calling upon a skillful lead- 
ership to use every means possible 
to capitalize upon the moods and 
opportunities of each separate mo- 
ment. 

This approach to revolution is 
carried further in Le Duan’s essay 
on cadres (Tran Van Dinh, pp. 
49-95), in which he looks to that 
elite of trained activists as decisive 
for revolutionary success. The cad- 
res make possible the seizure of 
the opportune moment. Disci- 
plined and energetic, they can be 
adroitly used by the party leader- 
ship to exploit the situation to ad- 
vantage. Through cadres, the party 
must ‘‘create a single, organic sys- 
tem which will enable it to utilize 
and mobilize all the material and 
Spiritual potential of society.” For 
Le Duan, ideology alone can 
achieve nothing. It must be em- 
bodied in an organization in order 
to prevail in society. Revolutions, 
for Le Duan, are made, not born. 


THE FAILURE of many Westerners 
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to see the limited (and largely for- 
eign) basis for Communist power in 
Vietnam arose because scholars 
and commentators did not exam- 
ine Vietnamese nationalism care- 
fully. As long as communism in 
Vietnam was seen as enveloped in 
a nationalist wrapper (an image 
fostered by the Communists 
through the use of front groups 
such as the Viet Minh, Lien Viet,* 
and National Liberation Front), na- 
tionalism in Vietnam could not be 
seen as something unique. Per- 
ceptions that the conflict there be- 
tween Communists and non- 
Communists was guided more by 
universal cleavages of socio- 
economic class than by an indige- 
nous Communist/nationalist rivalry 
obscured the special aspects of 
Vietnamese politics critical to 
genuine nationalist strength in a 
Vietnamese cultural context. 

No better recent example of this 
misperception of Vietnam exists 
than William Duiker’s The Rise of 
Nationalism in Vietnam, 
1900-1941. Duiker concludes that 
as of 1941 only the Communists in 
Vietnam had the understanding 
and the will necessary for victory 
and that nationalism as something 
other than communism was for all 
‘relevant purposes nonexistent. Na- 
tionalism in Vietnam he saw only 
as a response to French colonial- 
ism. 

In his introduction, Duiker 
avoids what he calls ‘“‘a lengthy 
theoretical discussion of the nature 


3The Lien Viet front, or Mat Tran Lien Hiep 
Quoc Dan Viet Nam, was created by the 
Communist-dominated National Assembly in 
November 1946 to provide an umbrella over 
the Viet Minh so that persons suspicious of 
Viet Minh leadership would have anotrer 
organization to join, albeit an organization 
under Communist control still. The front was 
abolished in 1955 when the party took full 
power over North Vietnam. Similarly, the 
National Liberation Front and its Provisional 
Revolutionary movement were terminated 
once the party achieved rule in the South in 
1976. 


of nationalism.” But then, without 
benefit of such a discussion, he 
makes two telling assumptions, 
which determine and weaken his 
ultimate conclusions. 

First, Duiker posits that true na- 
tionalism must be sophisticated 
about the world beyond the bor- 
ders of the nation-state and thus 
can be found only in the most 
modern sectors of society. Viet- 
nam’s heritage of a unique ethnic 
identity he dismisses as a “proto- 
nationalism” (pp. 287-88). Thus, 
he has nothing to say about the 
Hoa Hao and Cao Dai sects as na- 
tionalist movements. 

But where Ho Chi Minh prior to 
his seizure of power recruited Viet- 
namese by the thousands, those 
sects recruited them by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. In Vietnamese 
terms, the sects touched more pro- 
found popular nerves than the 
Communists ever did. The sects 
were able to organize on a mass 


scale even though they never. 


controlled the police, an army, or a 
central administration, as the Com- 
munists did from August 1945 on. 
The sects had a mass base, but 
the Communists ultimately won the 
last battle with foreign help from 
their Communist allies. 

The Hoa Hao descend directly 
from a series of 19th-century Bud- 
dhist sects, located in the Mekong 
Delta, that made obligation to 
country a religious duty. This credo 
not only made for a popular Bud- 
dhism, but also led the sects to in- 
volvement in anti-French activities. 
Such sects looked back to Viet- 
namese tradition—to the Zen Bud- 
dhism of the Tran monarchs, who 
had defeated the Mongols in the 
13th century—and wedded it to 
popular notions of apocalyptic fate 
found in geomancy and astrology. 
After World War I! and until his 
murder by the Communists in 
1947, Hoa Hao founder Huynh 
Phu So organized a political party 
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and led resistance to the French. 
He was no mere religious leader 
but a highly politicized Vietnamese 
nationalist. 

The Cao Dai sect preserved, 
similarly in religious guise, the 
early 20th-century nationalism of 
Prince Cuong De and a traditional 
sense that the white man should 
not rule in Asia. During World War 
Il, the Cao Dai cooperated with the 
Japanese, and the Cao Dai pope 
—Pham Cong Tac—was conse- 
quently exiled by the French to 
Madagascar. The Cao Dai had a 
clear vision of a Vietnamese Viet- 
nam and a complex political orga- 
nization. 

Not to discuss the Hoa Hao and 
Cao Dai in a book on Vietnamese 
nationalism is a serious omission. 

For his second controlling as- 
sumption, Duiker posits that the 
Communists were nationalists be- 
cause they proposed, among other 
things, a solution for the national 
question of independence. This as- 
sumption obscures the distinction 
between Communists and _ nation- 
alists. All Vietnamese are then eas- 
ily seen as nationalists, and class 
rivalries become more salient to 
analysis of political conflict than 
differences in degree of fidelity to a 
national ethic. From this point of 
view, the Communists as national- 
ists can be easily seen as the most 
vigorous Vietnamese force, com- 
bining both mass national feelings 
and more precise class grievances. 

Duiker assumes into being the 
very thing he seeks to investigate 
and comes up with a Vietnamese 
nationalism structured so that 
communism is “inevitable.” But 
once the terms of indigenous con- 
flict are hidden by such an ap- 
proach, it quickly becomes impos- 
sible for outside observers to 
understand the real motive forces 
behind political developments. 

Duiker also has a problem mak- 
ing Vietnamese nationalism fit the 


mold he has established, for what- 
ever sense of ethnic loyalty the 
Vietnamese do have, it cannot im- 
mediately be situated among the 
concepts of Western social sci- 
ence. This failure of Vietnamese 
political drives to match perfectly 
our notions of what nationalism 
should be reflects the inability of 
social scientists to formulate ade- 
quate conceptual baskets in which 
to place human phenomena. 

The limitations of relying, in 
discussions of Vietnamese events, 
on Western notions of what is im- 
portant for political success are ev- 
ident as well in Guenter Lewy’s 
America in Vietnam, a postwar re- 
flection on the images and issues 
which dominated informed Ameri- 
can discussion during the war. 
This book is an important correc- 
tive for excessively critical evalua- 
tions of American conduct in Viet- 
nam so popular during the years 
when there emerged a ‘“‘counter- 
culture” rivaling an older establish- 
ment. 

Lewy also concludes, for reasons 
long fashionable in antiwar circles 
of the American political establish- 
ment, that the United States could 
not have won the war because the 
war could have been won only by 
the South Vietnamese themselves 
and the latter were so riven by in- 
ternal socioeconomic conflicts that 
they could not develop the will and 
leadership necessary to defeat the 
Communists. Nothing the US did 
or could have done, in Lewy’s opin- 
ion, could have changed that cen- 
tral fact of the matter. In my 
judgment, Lewy profoundly under- 
estimates Vietnamese nationalism. 

For Lewy’s thesis to hold, he 
must come to terms with Saigon’s 
pacification effort of 1968-72. This 
successful endeavor, which under- 
lay the Vietnamization program for 
withdrawal of American combat 
units, changed the character of the 
war and revealed impressive politi- 
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cal, organizational, and leadership 
Capabilities among the South Viet- 
namese. During these years, the 
Viet Cong were defeated in South 
Vietnam, and by early 1972, only 
North Vietnamese divisions re- 
mained a dire threat to South 
Vietnam’s independence. In the 
Communist offensives of 1972 and 
1975, North Vietnamese units 
crossed borders to invade pacified, 
populated, and rather prosperous 
areas of South Vietnam. 

lt is perhaps not surprising that 
Wilfred Burchett’s Vietnam: 
Un + Un = Un, told as it is from 
the viewpoint of Hanoi’s combat- 
ants, ignores the Viet Cong defeat 
and the North’s reliance on a con- 
ventional invasion for its final sei- 
zure of power. But it is less under- 
Standable that Lewy chooses to 
minimize the effect of the pacifica- 
tion campaign. Of course, in some 
sense he can argue that pacifica- 
tion did not make any difference, 
that ‘‘Vietnamization”’ is to be 
measured by the performance of 
the Army of the Republic of Viet- 
nam (ARVN) in main-force, big- 
unit warfare with North Vietnam’s 
regulars. Since the ARVN col- 
lapsed in the last battles, the 
American effort to turn the war 
over to nationalist Vietnamese can 
be considered to have failed. But 
such an assumption as to what 
kind of performance is the most 
important to measure eliminates 
any need to give the South Viet- 
namese credit for defeating the in- 
Surgency and, consequently, any 
need to explain the reasons for 
their success in doing so. Hidden 
in that success, however, were the 
seeds of possible success even in 
the main-force war, Lewy’s area of 
prime concern. 

Peasant nationalism made paci- 
fication work. The combination 
after 1968 of asking Vietnamese to 
defend their own villages, giving 
them a stake in the economy, and 
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allowing local elections to tap local 
leadership provided a rural base 
for the Saigon government. Left to 
themselves, Vietnamese do not like 
communism. Among the Vietnam- 
ese, pacification was pushed by 
the Tan Dai Viet, a secret national- 
ist party founded in 1964 by mem- 
bers of the old Dai Viet Quoc Dan 
Dang of 1938 who refused to follow 
the dictatorial theories of its leader, 
Ha Thuc Ky. Tan Dai Viet ideas 
were adopted by President Nguyen 
Van Thieu when he needed the 
support of that party. Thieu joined 
the old Dai Viet Quoc Dan Dang in 
1963. His brother helped found 
the Tan Dai Viet party one year 
later. On the American side, the 
military strategy of General 
Creighton Abrams and William 
Colby’s notion of turning the peo- 
ple’s war concept against the Com- 
munists matched the Tan Dai Viet 
program. The result was a three- 
year partnership between Vietnam- 
ese and Americans after 1968 that 
gave priority to popular participa- 
tion as the basis of pacification and 
to pacification as the basis for the 
defeat of the Communists. The na- 
tionalist leadership that made pa- 
cification successful might have 
flourished in the ARVN as well had 
the United States insisted that 
President Thieu allow it a chance 
to do so. 

Lewy'’s weakness is also Dui- 
ker’s. Both concentrated on docu- 
ments and thus wound up with 
conclusions far removed from the 
actual dynamics driving historic in- 
dividuals forward. Consequently, 
while both Lewy and Duiker have 
interesting observations on what, 
where, and when, they leave us 
Short of a basic understanding of 
who, why, and how. In addition, 
they do not help us see all the “‘ifs” 
and the “might have beens.” Anal- 
ysis of those alternatives would 
have brought out the complexity of 
the human tragedy which was the 
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war in Vietnam. 

Although the series of papers 
and comments edited by Professor 
W. Scott Thompson and Col. Don- 
aldson Frizzell covers the same 
ground as Lewy’s discussion of 
American successes and failures, 
it is more rewarding because it 
consists of statements by major 
participants giving direct access to 
the quality of their thought. In ad- 
dition, it adds many perspectives 
on pacification and technology be- 
yond Lewy’s interest. This book 
shows how Americans in the field 
came to grips with a strange war 
and learned to fight it rather well. 

But clearly missing from all of 
these studies and from the minds 
of policymakers in Washington was 
an adequate awareness of the 
goals and values of Vietnamese na- 
tionalism. With such an awareness, 
the US national leadership would 
not have felt so compelled to fight 
the war for the Vietnamese, and 
the American cause would have 
been seen as more just, more de- 
fensible, and more fitting for a na- 
tion committed to democratic prin- 
ciples. 


BUT EVEN TODAY there is really 
no work in English or French which 
presents the substance of Vietnam's 
ethnic peasant nationalism. While 
works of Ho Chi Minh, Le Duan, 
Truong Chinh, Vo Nguyen Giap, 
Pham Van Dong, and Van Tien 
Dung have appeared in English,* 
the same cannot be said for the 
works of Huynh Phu So of the Hoa 
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4In addition to the volumes cited above, see 
Bernard Fall, Ed., Ho Chi Minh on Revolution, 
New York, NY, Praeger, 1967; Truong Chinh, 
Primer for Revolt: The Communist Take-over 
in Vietnam, New York, NY, Praeger, 1963; Vo 
Nguyen Giap, Big Victory, Great Task, New 
York, NY, Praeger, 1968; Pham Van Dong, 
Selected Writings, Hanoi, Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, 1977; and Van Tien Dung, 
Our Great Spring Victory, trans. by Tran Van 
Dinh, New York, NY, Monthly Review Press, 
1977. 


Hao, for the Dai Viet theory, called 
Dan Toc Sinh Ton, for the national- 
ist novels of the 1930's, or for his- 
toric works such as the Uc Trai 
Tap (Collected Works of [Nguyen] 
Trai), the Gia Huan Ca (Song of 
Family Education), or the Dai Viet 
Su Ky Toan Thu (Complete History 
of Great Viet), all of which define 
the content of Vietnam’s national- 
ism. 

In the early 1980's, the Tan Dai 
Viet followers, the Hoa Hao, and 
the Cao Dai still lead movements 
within Vietnam in opposition to the 
Communists. We are as ignorant of 
why they are doing this against all 
odds as we ever were of why the 
Vietnamese disliked their Commu- 
nist Party but could not effectively 
coalesce around the leaders of the 
various Saigon regimes supported 
by the Americans. Brigitte Friang 
in her book La Mousson de la 
liberté provides some evidence in 
the form of the diary of a young 
South Vietnamese intellectual who 
supported the Communists in May 
1975 but became disillusioned as 
they dropped all pretext of being 
Vietnamese nationalists. 

As the diary in part illustrates, 
nationalist groups arose in re- 
sponse to the challenge laid down 
by the mandarin Phan Boi Chau in 
the opening years of this century. 
Phan Boi Chau saw that the *neo- 
Confucian heritage of imperial 
Vietnam was irrelevant to the mod- 
ern world. But rather than find a 
new neo-Confucian kind of ideolo- 
gy in the West as the Communists 
did, Chau sought to peel off the 
layers of neo-Confucian thought 
that the Vietnamese had borrowed 
from China and thereby to release 
the energies of Vietnamese nation- 
alism pent up in the villages and 
within individuals. He called upon 
Vietnamese to find within them- 
selves the will and the strength to 
once again establish Vietnam as an 
independent country, by violently 
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overthrowing French rule just as 
Vietnamese had always fought 
against Chinese dominion. He 
updated an ancient heritage which 
was as relevant in the 1900’s as it 
had been in the 1420’s and the 
I/ SOs 

A short autobiography by Phan 
Boi Chau is translated as the first 
selection in Reflections from Cap- 
tivity. This work affords us at least 
some access to the flood tide of the 
most pervasive political movement 
in modern Vietnam—the desire for 
the assertion once again of a 
strong Vietnamese polity. Chau’s 
appeal is to the old heroes, to pa- 
triotism, and to individual action. - 
Duiker dismisses Chau and his 
life’s struggle as the product of 
“orotonationalism,” but whatever 
the force is which called Chau to 
sacrifice and to political action, it 
today still moves many Vietnamese 
to give of themselves for their na- 
tion and to resist a Communist re- 
gime. 

Chau’s life was spent seeking aid 
from some foreign power—first 
Japan and then post-imperial 
China—to obtain the guns unavail- 
able in French Indochina but nec- 
essary for revolt against the 
French. In this endeavor, Chau 
failed. The obstacle facing nation- 
alists like Chau then and the Tan 
Dai Viet leadership now is that for- 
eign powers are committed to their 
own national interests and provide 
others with assistance only to the 
degree that such aid advances the 
foreign power’s objectives. 

Communists, in contrast, tend to 
suffer fewer disabilities in this re- 
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5David G. Marr in Vietnamese 
Anticolonialism, 1885-1925, Berkeley, CA, 
University of California Press, 1971, 
discusses the career of Phan Boi Chau from 
the perspective of a Western modernist. My 
article ‘Vietnamese Marxism: Transition in 
Elite Ideology,” in Asian Survey (Berkeley, 
CA), August 1979, emphasizes the role of 
neo-Confucian thought in non-nationalist 
Vietnamese political developments. 
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gard, for their ideology creates a | and psychological benefit from this | tage over the nationalist one, but if 
potential bridge to reliable foreign | imbalance. In this sense, the Com- | the Americans had known more, 
assistance. The Vietnamese Com- | munist tide in Vietnam after August |} who can say that the end would 
munists drew incalculable material | 1945 did have an inherent advan- | still have been the same? 
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Checklist of Communist Parties 
and Fronts, 1980 


EDITORS’ NOTE: By arrangement with Richard F. Staar, Director of the International 
Studies Program of the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford, CA, 
we present for the first time in these pages the latest in an important series of 
documentation on Communist affairs. The “Checklist of Communist Parties and Fronts,” 
which regularly appears in the Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, published by the 
Hoover Institution Press under the editorship of Mr. Staar, is one of the few systematic 
and regular sources of information available to scholars working in this field. The text of 
the Checklist published below represents a slightly modified version of that which ts 
shortly to appear in the forthcoming 1981 edition of the Yearbook. Contributions to future 
annual Checklists in the form of corrections, additions, or amendments will be 
appreciated. Such contributions may be addressed to The Editors, Problems of Communism, 


1776 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Washington, DC, 20547, USA, or to Richard F. Staar, 
Director, International Studies Program, Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and 


Peace, Stanford, CA, 94305. 


By Richard F. Staar 
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The ‘Checklist of Communist Parties and Fronts” 
for 1981 printed on pages 90-92 takes as its point of 
departure the “more than 90” countries in which there 
exists a Communist party or similar movement recog- 
nized by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union." In- 
cluded also are parties of several subnational entities — 
the Faroe Islands, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Puerto Rico, 
Réunion, and West Berlin. 

The Checklist gives January 1, 1981, national pop- 
ulation estimates, claimed or estimated membership 
figures for the Communist party (parties), the legal 
status of the party, its results in the latest election 
(percentage of votes and/or seats in the legislature), 
and how the party orients itself in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. 


1The “more than 90” was cited in Vadim V. Zagladin, ‘The Great 
October and the Communist Movement: Past and Present,’’ Voprosy 
istorii KPSS (Moscow), November 1980, p. 26. 


The Checklist reflects splits within the Communist 
movements of a number of the countries in which 
there is a Moscow-recognized party. In most cases, 
data are for the pro-Moscow party of a given country. 
However, in others (noted in footnotes), data are for 
either (1) an independent or pro-Beijing party, or (2) 
the totality of Marxist parties in the given country. 
Generally, where parties have published membership 
data, the figures have been accepted (one exception 
is Afghanistan). Most membership figures are esti- 
mates from the profiles of individual parties provided 
by contributors to the 1981 Yearbook. 

The total estimated worldwide membership of the 
Communist parties derived by the above methodology 
is 76.7 million, up 1 million from estimates for 1979. 
This is quite close to authoritative Soviet estimates.* 


2Zagladin, loc. cit., p. 27, gives the total for Communist party 
members throughout the world as ‘‘more than 75 million.” 
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Estimates for Africa and the Middle East remain es- 
sentially unchanged. This is due, in part, to the pauci- 
ty of information available. 

Claims or estimates for many movements in Latin 
America registered substantial changes during 1980. 
The largest increases were in Costa Rica (an esti- 
mated gain of 200), Cuba (a gain of 200,000 mem- 
bers claimed), El Salvador (an estimated gain of 575), 
and Honduras (an estimated gain of 850). Decreases 
occurred in Chile (55,000), the Dominican Republic 
(3,350), Guyana (400), Peru (1,500), and Venezuela 
(5,500). 

Turning to Asia and the Pacific, we find the ruling 
movement in Afghanistan continuing to claim 100,000 
members, but the Checklist accepts the lower West- 
ern estimates of some 50,000. The Chinese Commu- 
nist Party announced in 1980 new membership fig- 
ures representing an increase of only 1 million 
members over 1979, a smaller year-to-year increase 
than in recent years. The estimate for the Communist 
Party of India (150,000) is well below the highly inflat- 
ed 546,000 claimed in 1979. 

Modest gains in membership since 1979 have been 
claimed by most ruling parties in the USSR and East- 
ern Europe. The exception was Albania, which did not 
release any new figures. 

Among the most important movements in Western 
Europe, only the Italian Communist Party (PCI) 
claimed a gain from 1979 to 1980; most other parties 
in the region suffered significant decreases. The 
faction-ridden Spanish Communist Party (PCE) is esti- 
mated to have suffered a sharp decline (from 200,000 
to 140,000). 

During 1980, some 17 of the Moscow-approved 
parties held party congresses (see Table 1). 

In 17 cases, the party recognized by Moscow is cur- 
rently in power, although not necessarily allied with 
Moscow.® During 1980, only 27 of the Moscow- 
recognized parties found themselves proscribed by lo- 
cal authorities; of these clandestine organizations, 10 
are in Latin America, 9 in Africa and the Middle East, 
and 8 in Asia. 

Excluded from the Checklist are a broad range of 
radical “liberation movements” encompassing some 
Marxist elements and manifesting pro-Soviet tenden- 
cles, e.g., the African National Congress and the 
South-West African People’s Organization. Also 
omitted are a variety of self-proclaimed ‘Marxist- 
Leninist” ruling parties that, according to Moscow, 


3The figure of 17 includes the ruling movements of Afghanistan and 
Kampuchea, which are not openly acknowledged by the CPSU as pure 
Communist parties. 


Table 1. Communist Party Congresses in 1980 


Number of 

Country congress Dates 

Austria 24th Dec. 6-8 
Bangladesh 3rd Feb. 24-28 
Colombia 13th Nov. 7-11 
Costa Rica 13th June 14-17 
Cuba 2nd Dec. 17-20 
Denmark 26th Apr. 4-6 
Egypt lst Early Sept. 
Guadeloupe 7th May 16-18 
Hungary 12th Mar. 24-27 
Japan 15th Feb. 26-28 
Luxembourg 23rd May 31-—June 1 
Martinique 7th Apr. 12-13 
Netherlands 27th June 6-8 
North Korea 6th Oct. 10=15 
Panama 6th Feb. 8-10 
Poland 8th Feb. Wie15 
Réunion 5th July 12-14 


have only a ‘‘socialist orientation” and hence are not 
considered full-fledged Communist organizations. 
Such is the case with the Socialist Party in the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, Frente de 
Libertagdo de Mogcambique (FRELIMO), Movimento 
Popular de Libertacdo para Angola-Partido de 
Trabalho (MPLA-PT), Partido Africano de Indépend- 
ence de Guiné e Cabo Verde (PAIGC), Parti 
Congolaise du Travail in the People’s Republic of the 
Congo, and the Parti de la Révolution Populaire du 
Bénin.* Most of these one-party governments follow 
an “Afro-Marxist” ideology, while relying on the USSR 
for military and economic assistance.® 

At the conclusion of the Checklist is information on 
international Communist front organizations. All 13 of 
these organizations continue to represent important 
instruments in the USSR propaganda effort, estimated 
to cost the Soviet Union more than $63 million a year 
(see the breakdown in the chart).® 


“Moscow has referred to such regimes as “revolutionary 
democracies,’ or governments that have chosen to follow the 
noncapitalist path. Radio Moscow on January 16, 1980, listed regimes 
in 12 African countries as having a “‘socialist orientation’: Algeria, 
Angola, Benin, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Congo, Madagascar, 
Mozambique, Cape Verde Islands, the Seychelles, Tanzania, and 
Ethiopia. 

°The 26th Congress of the CPSU held in late February 1981 may 
Provide fresh evidence regarding how the Soviet party views these 
political organizations. 

®There were no new membership data released by these 
organizations during 1980, although at least four of them have 
increased the number of their affiliates. These are the International 
Union of Students, the World Federation of Democratic Youth, the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, and the International Organization 
of Journalists. 
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Africa January 1, 1981, Communist party Percentage of vote; Sino-Soviet 
and the Middle East population (est.) membership ' seats in legislature * Status dispute 
Algeria 19,026,000 400-500 est. —(1976) Proscribed Pro-Moscow 
Egypt 42,636,000 5OO-esh (1979) Proscribed Pro-Moscow? 
Iran 39,097,000 1,500 est. —(1980); none Legal Split (3) 
lraq 13,596,000 2,000 est. —(1980); none Allowed Pro-Moscow 
Israel 3,814,000 1,500 est. 4.6 (1977); 5 of 120 Legal Split (2) 
(‘Democratic Front’’) 
Jordan 3,158,000 -500 est. No elections since 1967 Proscribed Pro-Moscow 
Lebanon 3,059,000 2,500 est. —(1972); none Legal Pro-Moscow 
Lesotho 1,305,000 Negligible 1970 elections nullified Proscribed Pro-Moscow 
Morocco 21,274,000 1,500-3,000 est. —(1977); 1 Allowed Pro-Moscow 
Nigeria 73,382,000 Unknown ——(1976) Proscribed Pro-Moscow 
Réunion 494,000 2,000 est.* 32.8 (1978); none in Paris Legal Independent 
Saudi Arabia 10,112,000 Negligible No elections scheduled Proscribed Pro-Moscow 
Senegal 5,757,000 2. 000'est. O32 019738)snoney Legal Pro-Moscow 
South Africa 28,697,000 Unknown == i) Proscribed Pro-Moscow 
Sudan 19,028, 000 1,500 est. —(1980) Proscribed Pro-Moscow 
Syria 8,955,000 5, 00Qiest. .=(1977)e6;or 195 Allowed Pro-Moscow 
Tunisia 6,554,000 100 est. —(1974) Proscribed Pro-Moscow 
TOTAL 299,495,000 24,800 

January 1, 1981, Communist party Percentage of vote; Sino-Soviet 
The Americas population (est.) membership ' seats in legislature * Status dispute 
Argentina 27,874,000 70,000 est. No elections scheduled Proscribed Split (3) 
Bolivia 5,420,000 3,500 est.2 —(1980) elections voided Proscribed Split (7) 
Brazil 123,388,000 10000 est) —WS7S) ao. Proscribed Split (4) 
Canada 24,033,000 2,000 est.° 0.1 (1980); none Legal Split (3) 
Chile 11,091,000 20,000 est. Elections promised Proscribed Split (4) 
Colombia 27,025,000 11,000 -est.2) U.90978),.3,0f Sil Legal Split (4) 
Costa Rica 2,269,000 3,200 est. 2.7 (1978); 3 of 57 Legal Pro-Moscow 
Cuba 9,796,000 434,000 claim 91.7 (1976); 441 of 481 In power Pro-Moscow 
Dominican Republic 5,762,000 1,650 est. —( 1978); none Legal Split (13) 
Ecuador 8,124,000 2,000 est. 3.2 (1979); 1 of 69 Legal Split (2) 
El Salvador 4,879,000 800 est. —(1976) Legal Split (4) 
Guadeloupe 317,000 3,000 est.4 —(1979); 7 of 36 locally Legal Independent 
Guatemala 7,166,000 750 est. —(1974) Proscribed Pro-Moscow 
Guyana 850,000 100 est. 20.4 (1980); 12 of 65 Legal Pro-Moscow 
Haiti 5,878,000 350 est. (1973) Proscribed Pro-Moscow? 
Honduras 3,838,000 1,500 est. —(1980) Proscribed Split (3) 
Jamaica 2,255,000 400 est. —(1980); none Allowed Split (2) 
Martinique 312,000 1,000 est. —(1979); 3 of 36 locally Legal Independent 
Mexico 68,236,000 100,000 est.* 5.1 (1979); 18 of 300 Legal Split (2) 
Nicaragua 2,465,000 1,200 claim® —(1974) Uncertain Split (4) 
Panama 1,939,000 550 est. —(1972); none Allowed Split (2) 
Paraguay 3,230,000 3,500.eSt.°. (—=(1973) Proscribed Split (5) 
Peru 17,843,000 3,200 est.2 2.8 (1980); 4 of 60’ Legal Split (7) 
Puerto Rico 3,300,0008 125 est. 0.3 (1976); none Legal Split (2) 
United States 223,186,000 20,000 claim 0.05 (1976); none Legal Split (3) 
Uruguay 2,934,000 7,500 est. Elections promised by 1981 Proscribed Pro-Moscow® 
Venezuela 15,284,000 4,500 est. 1. 11.978). Ltof 195° Legal Split (4) 

TOTAL 608,066,000 705,825 
Arrived at by taking the midpoint when the estimate is given as a range 

2A dash “—° indicates that either the party did not participate in the election or the percentage was not available 


‘The fact that fraternal greetings were sent to the 11th Congress of the Chinese Communist Party (August 1977) suggests the existence of pro-Beijing elements 

“The membership figure is for a group that either takes a neutral position in the Sino-Soviet dispute or is generally independent 

“The membership figure is a combined total for all Marxist parties 

®At least five Communists were elected under other party labels 

"The percentage of votes and the number of seats cited represent the total of those received by Left Unity (UI), which included the Peruvian Communist Party and the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party 

*The Puerto Rico population estimate is for April 1, 1980 

‘Overall. the Venezuelan Left garnered 9.0 percent of the vote in 1978. The Movement to Socialism (MAS) won 11 seats; the Movement of the Revolutionary Left (MIR), 4; the People's 
Electoral Movement (MEP), 3; the Venezuelan CP. 1; and the Communist Vanguard, 1 
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Asia and the Pacific 


Afghanistan 
Australia 
Bangladesh 
Burma 
China 

Hong Kong 
India 


Indonesia 
Japan 
Kampuchea 
Laos 
Malaysia 
Mongolia 
Nepal 

New Zealand 
North Korea 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Sri Lanka 
Thailand 
Vietnam 


TOTAL 


Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union 


Albania 

Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 

East Germany (GDR) 
Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

USSR 


Yugoslavia 


TOTAL 


‘Arrived at by taking the midpoint when the estimate is given as a range; ‘‘several hundred” was arbitrarily taken as 300. 
?A dash “'—" indicates that either the party did not participate in the election or the percentage was not available 

*The membership figure is a combined total for all Marxist parties. 
“The membership figure is for a pro-Beijing party. 
SThe membership figure is for a group that either takes a neutral position in the Sino-Soviet dispute or is generally independent. 
®The total is a combined total for parties of the Left. The pro-Beijing Communist Party of New Zealand boycotted the 1978 elections. 
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January 1, 1981, Communist party Percentage of vote; Sino-Soviet 
population (est.) membership! seats in legislature? Status dispute 
15,193,000 50,000 est. No elections scheduled In power Pro-Moscow 
14,676,000 2,000 est. —(1980); none Legal Split (3) 
91,700,000 2,500 est. —(1979); none Legal Split (11) 
34,842,000 3,000 claim’ —(1978) Proscribed Pro-Beijing 
1,034,364,000 38,000,000 claim* Indirect elections In power Pro-Beijing 
5,156,000 2,000 est.* None in city council Legal Pro-Beijing 
686,131,000 100,000 CPM est.® —(1980); 35 of 525 Legal Neutral 
150,000 CPI est. —(1980); 10 of 525 Legal Pro-Moscow 
152,754,000 1,000 est.? —(1977) Proscribed Split (2) 
117,266,000 440,000 claim® 10.4 (1980); 29 of 511 Legal Split (4) 
5,565,000 Unknown Elections “forthcoming” In power Pro-Moscow 
3,499,000 15,000 est. No elections scheduled In power Pro-Moscow 
14,179,000 3,425 est.°* —(1978) Proscribed Split (2) 
1,681,000 67,000 claim 99.9 (1979); all 354 In power _ Pro-Moscow 
15,153,000 6,500 est. —(1959) Proscribed Split (3) 
3,152,000 400 est. 0.2 (1978); none® Legal Split (5) 
19,627,000 2,000,000 claim® 100.00 (1977); all 579 In power Neutral 
87,720,000 Several 100 est. 1979 elections postponed Proscribed Split (2) 
49,481,000 3,000-4,000 est.® —(1978) Proscribed Split (2) 
2,406,000 350 est.‘ —(1976) Proscribed Pro-Beijing 
14,973,000 6,000 est.® 1.9 (1977); none Legal Split (6) 
48,328,000 1,200 est.4 —(1979) Proscribed Pro-Beijing 
54,382,000 1,533,000 claim 99.0 (1976); all 492 In power Pro-Moscow 
2,472,228,000 42,387,175 
January 1, 1981, Communist party Percentage of vote; Sino-Soviet 
population (est.) membership seats in legislature? Status dispute 
2,705,000 101,500 claim 99.9 (1978); all 250 to In power Independent 
Democratic Front 
8,885,000 821,600 claim 99.9 (1976); all 400 to In power Pro-Moscow 
Fatherland Front 
£5:375,000 1,532,000 claim 99.7 (1976); all 350 to Na- In power Pro-Moscow 
tional Front 
16,759,000 2,130,671 claim 99.9 (1976); all 500 to Na- In power Pro-Moscow 
tional Front 
10,730,000 811,833 claim 99.3 (1980); all 352 to Patri- In power Pro-Moscow 
otic People’s Front 
35,746,000 3,040,000 claim 99.5 (1980); all 460 to Front In power Pro-Moscow 
of National Unity 
22,303,000 3,003,164 claim 98.5 (1980); all 369 to Front In power Neutral 
of Socialist Unity 
266,754,000 17,193,376 claim 99.9 (1979); all 1,500 CPSU In power Pro-Moscow 
approved 
22,451,000 2,006,000 claim —(1978); all 308 to Socialist In power Independent 
Alliance 
401,708,000 30,640, 144 
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January 1, 1981, Communist party Percentage of vote; Sino-Soviet 
Western Europe population (est.) membership’ seats in legislature? Status dispute 
Austria 7,506,000 25,000 est. 0.96 (1979); none Legal Split (3) 
Belgium 9,861,000 9,000 est. 3.25 (1978); 4 of 212 Legal Split (2) 
Cyprus 629,000 12,000 est. 30.0 (1976); 9 of 35 Legal Pro-Moscow 
Greek Cypriot seats 
Denmark 5, 1337000 7,750 est. 1.9 (1979); none Legal Split (4) 
Faroe Islands 44,000 Negligible —(1977); none Allowed Split (2) 
Finland 4,784,000 45,000-48,000 est. 17.9 (1979); 35 of 200 Legal Independent® 
France 53,853,000 600,000 claim 20.6 (1978); 86 of 491% Legal Split (3) 
Great Britain 55,966,000 20,599 claim .05 (1979); none Legal Split (5) 
Greece 9,556,000 27,500 est.*® 9.0 (1977); 11 of 300 Legal Split (3) 
Iceland 229,000 2,200 est.® 19.7 (1979); 11 of 60 Legal Split (4) 
People’s Alliance (AB) 
Ireland 3,431,000 600 est. —(1977); none Legal Pro-Moscow 
Italy 57,089,000 1,814,740 claim 30.4 (1979); 201 of 630 Legal Split (9) 
Luxembourg 365,000 600 est. 4.8 (1979); 2 of 59 Legal Split (2) 
Malta 348,000 100 est. —(1976); none Legal Pro-Moscow’ 
Netherlands 14,182,000 13,000 est. L719 7 720i Se Legal Split (5) 
Norway 4,092,000 2,500 est.® 5'2:(1977); 2: of 155 Legal Split (2) 
Portugal 9,915,000 164,713 claim 16.7 (1980); 41 of 250 Legal Split (10) 
San Marino 21,000 300 est.® 21.1 (1978); 16 of 60 Legal Independent 
Spain 37,610,000 140,000 est.® 10.4 (1979); 23 of 350 Legal Neutral 
Sweden 8,322,000 17,000 est.® 5.6 (1979); 20 of 349 Legal Split (5) 
Switzerland 6,328,000 5,000 est. 1.5 (1979); 3 of 200 Legal Split (2) 
Turkey 46,139,000 Negligible —(1977) Proscribed — Split (5) 
West Germany (FRG) 61,388,000 40,000 est. 0.2 (1980); none Legal Split (5) 
West Berlin 2,100,000 7,500 est. 1.1 (1979); none Legal Pro-Moscow 
TOTAL 397,257,000 2,956,602 
Grand total 4,178,754,000 76,714,546 
Year Claimed Number of Soviet 
International Communist Front Organizations founded membership Headquarters affiliates support 
Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organization 1957 No data Cairo No data® $1,260,000 
Christian Peace Conference 1958 No data Prague Ca. 48 210,000 
International Association of Democratic Lawyers 1946 Ca. 25,000 Brussels Ca. 65 100,000 
International Federation of Resistance Fighters 1951 5,000,000 Vienna 22 125,000 
International Institute of Peace 1958 No data Prague 9 260,000 
International Organization of Journalists 1946 Over 150,000 Prague Ca. 111 515,000 
International Radio and TV Organization 1946 No data Prague Ca. 28 50,000 
International Union of Students? 1946 Over 10,000,000"° Prague Ca. 118 905,000 
Women’s International Democratic Federation 1945 Over 200,000,000"' East Berlin Caulls 390,000 
World Federation of Democratic Youth® 1945 Over 150,000,000"? Budapest Cait 1,575,000 
World Federation of Scientific Workers 1946 Ca. 450,000 London Ca. 31 100,000 
World Federation of Trade Unions? 1945 Ca. 190,000,000"? Prague Cay sl 8,575,000 
World Peace Council? 1949 No data Helsinki. Over 130 49,380,000 
TOTAL $63,445,000 


‘Arrived at by taking the midpoint when the estimate is given as a range. 
2A dash “‘—”' indicates that either the party did not participate in the election or the percentage was not available. 

3The Finnish Communist Party does have internal factional differences but not divided over the Sino-Soviet dispute. 
“The PCF vote is that registered on the first ballot; the seats resulted from the second stage of balloting. 
5 The membership figure is a combined total for all Marxist parties. 


®The membership figure is for a group that either takes a neutral position in the Sino-Soviet dispute or is generally independent. 


7The fact that fraternal greetings were sent to the 11th Congress of the Chinese Communist Party (August 1977) suggests the existence of pro-Beijing elements. 
®AAPSO-affiliated committees exist in most countries of Asia and Africa. 


°Has official status with United Nations organizations. 


‘©The bulk of membership comes from Communist-ruled states. 


‘' Figures are for 1966; none have been issued since then. 


‘2 Most members live in party-ruled states; others generally represent small groups attached to local Communist parties. 
'8Some 90 percent live in party-ruled states, including 107 million in the USSR. China is not a member. 


SOURCES: The population data are from US Central Intelligence Agency, World Factbook, 1981, Washington, DC., and from the Bureau of the Census, US Department of Com- 
merce. Figures on membership claimed during 1980 are from party newspapers or journals. Membership estimates, vote percentages and seats in legislatures, and informa- 
tion on party legal status and orientation in the Sino-Soviet dispute are from the individual party profiles provided by contributors to the 1981 Yearbook on International Com- 
munist Affairs; World Factbook, 1981; US House of Representatives, Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, Subcommittee on Oversight, Soviet Covert Action: The 
Forgery Offensive, Washington, DC, Committee Print, No. 6, Feb. 19, 1980, pp. 79-80; and US Central Intelligence Agency, Soviet Covert Action and Propaganda, 
Washington, DC, Feb. 6, 1980, pp. I1V/11A-11D. The last-mentioned report documents Moscow's financing of international front organizations. 
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The 26th Party Congress and Soviet Domestic Politics 
Boris Meissner 


The recent 26th CPSU Congress showed clearly that the Soviet Union is undergoing a crisis of 
leadership as the Brezhnev era nears its end. The current Soviet gerontocracy did arrange to 
perpetuate itself in office, although recent personnel shifts may indicate maneuvering going on in 
anticipation of the succession. But it took no significant initiative to help alleviate the growing domestic 
and foreign difficulties that beset the Soviet Union. The congress ritual and the lavish praise for Leonid 
Brezhnev thus represent merely a substitute for actions needed to close the growing gap between the 
regime and Soviet society. 


Soviet Economic Slowdown and the 1981-85 Plan 
Abram Bergson 


The 11th Five-Year Plan for the Soviet economy (for the years 1981-85) outlined at the 26th CPSU 
Congress set remarkably low growth targets. Yet energy constraints, increasing costs of inputs, low 
worker productivity, and general mismanagement on the part of an overly centralized system of 
economic planning and control suggest that the USSR economy will continue to decelerate. Such a 
development would present the leadership with painful choices among reductions in investment 
(already at historically low rates of growth), consumption (not a happy prospect in light of Polish 
events), or defense. 


Moscow and the Western Alliance 
Pierre Hassner 


The months since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 have witnessed the dawning of 
a new era in Soviet foreign policy, with the launching of a major Soviet peace campaign. To some 
extent, this campaign represents an effort to consolidate previous gains and to counteract trends that 
Moscow percieves as dangerous in Western, and particularly US, policy. It is also an attempt to exploit 
opportunities that Moscow sees before it, particularly in Western Europe. The USSR seeks to turn 
Western Europe against US policy—although not in a way that encourages West European unity—so as 
to alter the American position or, alternatively, to drive a wedge between Western Europe and the 
United States. However, exploitation of these perceived opportunities sharpens the dilemmas that 
confront Soviet leaders in dealing with Europe, and especially with Eastern Europe. 


Communism and Ethiopia 
Paul B. Henze 


Despite Communist rhetoric and a number of early radical social measures, the regime of Mengistu 
Haile-Mariam is finding Marxist solutions and Soviet-bloc influence of decreasing relevance to the 
domestic and foreign problems facing Ethiopia. Traditional nationalism (revitalized in response to the 
1977 Somali invasion of the Ogaden) and resurgent Christianity and Islam are strong obstacles to the 
Marxist ideology purveyed by foreign-inspired and now largely disbanded leftist groupings in Ethiopia. 
Meanwhile, the military leadership shows no haste to develop a genuine revolutionary party. 


Essay-Reviews (over) 


Essay-Reviews 


Brinksmanship in Poland 
Tadeusz Szafar 


What began in Poland in the summer of 1980 as a spontaneous protest against arbitrary price hikes 
has now assumed the dimensions of a significant political transformation. Although the Communist 
leadership and its Soviet sponsors have not formally endorsed such a development, there appears to 
be emerging a system with a higher degree of social pluralism than exists elsewhere in Communist 
countries. As of June 1981, a number of labor unions and independent societal associations operate 
and maintain an adversary relationship with the Polish government, but they concede to the 
Communist party a monopoly of all matters relating to external and internal security, foreign affairs, 
and central administration. 


Toward a Political Economy of East-South Relations 
Robert H. Donaldson 


An awareness emerged in the 1970’s that alongside the military rivalry traditionally arrayed on an axis 
of East to West there exists a bitter economic conflict between the industrialized North and the 
developing South. However, the connection between the two conflicts has been largely ignored. At the 
same time that the Soviet Union is pursuing destabilizing bilateral relationships in the Third World 
through military means, the absence of any firm Soviet contribution to a North-South dialogue, for 
economic and ideological reasons, is having a deleterious effect on both East-West and North-South 
relations, and on the establishment of genuine global economic cooperation. 


The Essence of Stalinism 
Georg Brunner 


The quest for a definitive analysis of Stalinism—fueled either by fascination with the historical 
phenomenon or dread of its re-creation—continues in our times. In essence, the Stalinist system 
combined total one-man dictatorship, supported by apparatuses using brutal means of terror, and the 
pursuit of a radical program of social change. The attempt to realize the utopian goals of Marxism- 
Leninism made the social deformations wrought by Stalinism a highly probable outcome. 


New Evidence on Kampuchea 
Carlyle A. Thayer 


Most Cambodians clearly welcomed the ouster of the harsh Pol Pot regime, although recent evidence 
suggests that the most extreme characterizations of it were probably overstated. The Heng Samrin 
successor government, installed by Hanoi and backed by 200,000 Vietnamese soldiers, does not enjoy 
great popularity, but prospects at present are not good for creation of a unified opposition under the 
leadership of Norodom Sihanouk and encompassing Khmer Rouge and Third Force insurgents. 


The 26th Party Congress 


and Soviet Domestic Politics 


By Boris Meissner 

n February 23, 1981, the 26th Congress of the 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) con- 

vened at the Kremlin Palace in Moscow. For the 
4,994 Soviet delegates in attendance and the 123 
delegations from 109 countries present as guests, the 
Opening ceremonies began what must have been a 
grueling round of speeches, discussions, and recep- 
tions. General Secretary Leonid |. Brezhnev keynoted 
the first day with a long (three and a half hours) “Report 
of the CPSU Central Committee to the 26th Congress of 
the CPSU and the Subsequent Tasks of the Party in the 
Realm of Domestic and Foreign Policy.” Over the next 
eight days, a series of leading party and government of- 
ficials made appearances—most notably, new Premier 
N. A. Tikhonov on February 27 with his report on “The 
Basic Directions of Economic and Social Development 
for the Years 1981-1985 and for the Period to 1990.” 
On March 3, the congress came to a close, again with a 
speech by General Secretary Brezhnev. Like all party 
congresses, it was an occasion to “sum up, and to 
determine tasks for the future.” } 

As General Secretary Brezhnev, in his report to the 
congress, looked back at the “road traversed,” the 
assembled delegates might well have recalled two 
memorable party congresses of past years. Just 25 
years ago, at the 20th Party Congress, First Secretary 
Nikita Khrushchev, in attempting to destroy the myth of 
losif Stalin, set in train a process of “de-Stalinization,” a 
limited liberalization of the autocratic-totalitarian 
Stalinist regime. Sixty years ago, the 10th Party Con- 


Mr. Meissner is Professor of Law, University of Cologne, 
and Director of the Institute for the Law of the Socialist 
States (Cologne). He is the author or editor of many 
works and articles on the law and politics of the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, including Social Change in 
the Soviet Union: Russia’s Path Toward an Industrial 
Society, 1972. 
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gress enacted even more far-reaching changes. V. |. 
Lenin, drawing the unavoidable conclusions from the 
country’s disastrous economic situation and from the 
threat posed to Bolshevik one-party rule by the 
Kronstadt rebellion (which was crushed by force during 
the congress itself), proclaimed the New Economic 
Policy. This limited return to a market economy was ter- 
minated only in 1928-29, by Stalin’s “revolution from 
above” based on economic planning. Both party con- 
gresses thus marked major turning points in the history 
of the Soviet Union.? 

The 26th Party Congress, however, was of quite a dif- 
ferent order. The current Soviet leadership is interested 
primarily in preserving the existing constellation of 
power, and it has consistently shunned any decision 
that could threaten the balance of forces inside and out- 
side the Kremlin. At the congress, therefore, the order of 
the day was “no experiments,” and the customary 
bureaucratic ritual and formulas prevailed. Brezhnev 
and the other speakers passed over the events of 25 
and 60 years ago in silence, perhaps for fear that they 
might bring back memories of earlier reforms. Conti- 
nuity was evoked only in terms of the last two party con- 
gresses, the 24th (1971) and the 25th (1976). In 
essence, the 26th Party Congress did little more than 
provide for the survival of the current Soviet 
gerontocracy. 

In a narrow sense, the 26th Party Congress was a 
genuine reflection of Soviet reality, for it mirrored the 
goals of those who organized it. The present article, 
therefore, will use the congress as a fitting occasion to 


1 The text of Brezhnev’'s report is in Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 24, 1981; the text of 
Tikhonov's report is in ibid., Feb. 28, 1981. Hereafter, all quotations attributed to 
Brezhnev and Tikhonov will be from the texts in Pravda unless otherwise indicated. 

? For discussions of the party congresses since the death of Stalin, see, for example, the 
relevant issues of Osteuropa (Stuttgart) and Problems of Communism (Washington, DC); 
and the author’s analyses in Europa Archiv (Bonn), Nos. 9 and 10, 1956; No. 7/8, 1959; 
No. 3, 1962; No. 13, 1966; No. 14, 1971; and No. 9, 1976. 


Soviet Domestic Politics 


the Soviet Union (CPSU) on February 23, 1981. 


examine the current leadership and its policies. Specif- 
ically, there will be a general overview of the congress 
itself, a look at General Secretary Brezhnev and his posi- 
tion within the top leadership, and an analysis of the 
leading party and government institutions, especially 
the personnel changes made either before or during the 
congress itself. 

In a broader sense, however, the 26th Party Congress 
was an inaccurate reflection of Soviet reality, for it indi- 
cated that the Soviet leadership has not truly come to 
grips with many of the actual problems it faces. Conse- 


General Secretary Leonid |. Brezhnev delivers the keynote speech to the 26th Congress 
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of the Communist Party of 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


quently, the second half of this article will examine some 
of the problems that the party congress tended to ig- 
nore. In so doing, it will highlight the few measures (half- 
measures really) which the Soviet leadership, at the 
party congress and elsewhere, has proposed to try to 
resolve these problems. The disparity between the mag- 
nitude of the problems and the timid steps the leader- 
ship contemplates to deal with them suggests a growing 
chasm between the Soviet regime and Soviet society—a 
chasm that will have a serious impact on the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet leadership in the coming years. 


Problems of Communism May-June 1981 


The General Nature of the Congress 


In staging the congress, Soviet leaders were obviously 
concerned to convey an impression of stability and 
continuity, even where stability and continuity might not 
exist. Virtually all the top leadership was reelected to 
positions in the Politburo and Central Committee (CC) 
organs. No new approaches were offered in many areas 
of internal policy; indeed, many serious problems were 
not even touched upon. In no case was there talk even 
of cautious domestic reforms. Only in foreign policy was 
a certain movement, however limited in character, 
evident. 

In domestic policy, Brezhnev's report to the congress 
contained no sign of a serious response to the regime’s 
problems, especially those in the economic sphere. 
Brezhnev, like Tikhonov in his statement on the 
economy, largely confirmed what was already known 
about the general tendencies and problems of the 
economy. Both attempted to depict it as growing stead- 
ily, although they did admit to a series of difficulties. 

It is quite clear, however, that the Soviet growth curve 
has increasingly leveled off over the past several years. 
The targets of the 10th Five-Year Plan, which called for 
the transition from extensive to intensive growth and 
thus for greater efficiency and higher quality, were not 
met. And the targets set for the 11th Five-Year Plan, 
whose basic outlines were confirmed at the 26th Party 
Congress, hardly seem capable of being fulfilled, even 
though they have been adjusted to take account of the 
unexpectedly low results of the last plan period. It now 
seems Clear that the Soviet leadership will not be able to 
move much closer to its major objective of raising the 
country’s standard of living. 

Such economic difficulties will certainly persist as long 
as the Soviet leadership avoids undertaking major eco- 
nomic reform. Not only does the Soviet Union seem to 
be continuing its arms buildup at the current pace; it still 
clings to the planned economy. The recent measure to 
improve planning, adopted in July 1979, signified no 
real change in this respect, only an attempt to render 
the present economic mechanism more effective.4 And 
so far the regime has been unable to decide upon any 
far-reaching economic reform, such as on the Hungar- 
ian model. 

In foreign policy, however, Brezhnev's report did con- 
tain elements of flexibility and change.® With regard to 


3 See Hans-Hermann Hohmann and and Gertraud Seidenstecher, “The Soviet Economy 
as Reflected in the 26th CPSU Congress,” Aktuelle Analysen (Cologne), Mar. 12, 1981. 

* See Hans-Hermann Hohmann and Gertraud Seidenstecher, “Soviet Economic Policy: 
Reform Measures But No Reform,” Osteuropa, No. 11, 1979, pp. 936-42. 


relations with the West, a shift in the tone of Soviet 
foreign policy was evident as early as May 1980, during 
the anniversary celebration of the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries, and in Brezhnev’s and Foreign Minister Andrey 
Gromyko’s reports to the June 1980 Plenum of the 
CPSU Central Committee (CC).”? Further shifts came 
after the events in Poland and the change of administra- 
tion in Washington. But they received their clearest ex- 
pression in Brezhnev’s report to the congress, where, 
for example, Brezhnev indicated the Kremlin’s read- 
iness to continue the SALT process and to consider 
confidence-building measures that would extend across 
the European part of the Soviet Union as far as the 
Urals, provided, he said, there is reciprocity on the part 
of the West. 

With regard to relations with the “socialist 
community,” some movement was also manifest. In his 
report, Brezhnev revived the theory of “different roads 
to socialism,” a revival that could presage a peaceful 
solution to the crisis in Poland. It is difficult to judge 
Soviet intentions on this matter. On the one hand, the 
congress was marked generally by a lack of revolu- 
tionary rhetoric and by Brezhnev’s reticence about the 
cause of international revolution. On the other, it 
witnessed the discrimination against Giancarlo Pajetta, 
the representative of the Italian Communist Party, even 
as Cuban Premier Fidel Castro received lavish praise. 
Only time will tell whether mention of “different roads to 
socialism” is more than mere rhetoric. 

Nonetheless, even limited shifts in the tone of Soviet 
foreign policy seem to have gone too far for some Soviet 
leaders. A more assertive stance was apparent in the 
precongress memorial address delivered by Defense 
Minister D. F. Ustinov on the anniversary of the founding 
of the Red Army.® Some opposition to the general con- 
gress line on foreign policy also appears to have come 
from Foreign Minister Gromyko.? Clearly, the propo- 
nents of a harder line are continuing to press their case. 

In his report, Brezhnev himself presumably made a 
bow in the direction of the hard-liners. He greatly em- 
phasized the role of the armed forces and the KGB, and 
he remarked on the severity of the international class 
struggle, which, he said, imposed special requirements 
on the “Chekists.” In noting that the party congress had 


5 See Boris Meissner, “Foreign Policy at the 26th CPSU Party Congress,” Aussenpolitik 
(Hamburg), No. 2, 1981, pp. 130-44. 

® See the declaration by the Warsaw Pact's Political Consultative Committee on May 15, 
1980, cited in Pravda, May 16, 1980. 

7 See the declaration by the Central Committee on June 23, 1980, cited in Pravda, June 
24, 1980. 

8 See Pravda, Feb. 23, 1981. 

3 As indicated, for example, by Gromyko’s statements during the visit to Moscow by 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher, the West German Foreign Minister, from April 2 to 4, 1981. Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung (Zurich), April 5-6, 1981. 
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Soviet party chief Leonid |. Brezhnev signs legislation on 
May 16, 1978, in his capacity as Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


opened on Army and Navy Day, he declared that 
neither the party nor the government had “for a single 
day neglected the strengthening of the country’s 
defense potential and the Armed Forces.” 

Nonetheless, Brezhnev’s report on foreign policy 
bears primarily his own stamp and that of his close col- 
laborators and advisers. It showed a greater willingness 
to undertake discussions and negotiations. 

The unmistakable shifts in the tone of Soviet foreign 
policy doubtless stem mainly from the international 
political isolation in which the Soviet Union found itself 
after its invasion of Afghanistan and from its interest in 
foreign trade, which owes much to its growing economic 
difficulties. Therefore, any movement in Soviet foreign 
policy must be viewed in light of the Kremlin’s desire for 
a breathing space and a new phase of détente between 
East and West. It is not clear whether the Soviet Union is 
prepared to undertake serious negotiations—for exam- 
ple, whether it will agree to any reduction in its Euro- 
strategic superiority (the result primarily of its deploy- 
ment of SS—20 missiles) unless, as Brezhnev called for 
in his report, the US halts its deployment of medium- 
range missiles in Europe. 

In all, the lack of any significant initiative in the face of 
growing domestic and foreign difficulties clearly demon- 
strates that the Soviet Union has for some time been 
undergoing a leadership crisis.!° Old contradictions re- 
main, and new ones have arisen. In domestic policy, for 


10 See Boris Meissner, “The Soviet Union Prior to the 26th Congress of the CPSU,” 
Europa Archiv, No, 3, 1981, pp. 77-78. 


example, the totalitarian features of one-party rule are 
incompatible with efforts to strengthen legality, attempts 
to improve the standard of living are incompatible with 
the forced program of armaments production, and 
increasing centralization is incompatible with efforts by 
individual social groups and the non-Russian national- 
ities to achieve emancipation. In foreign policy, the 
Soviet reach into areas outside the USSR’s immediate 
sphere of influence and especially the Afghanistan 
adventure, in contravention of the “rules of the game” in 
East-West relations, have proved increasingly incom- 
patible with the Soviet readiness to engage the West in 
“competitive cooperation,” to expand East-West 
economic relations, and to strengthen Soviet influence 
in the Third World. Moreover, the complex situation in 
Poland hinders the Soviet effort to achieve integration 
with and within Eastern Europe and poses a serious 
challenge to the centralist-bureaucratic Soviet system 
internally. 

Clearly, the Brezhnev era is nearing an end. A lifeless 
and listless congress would indicate it even if the man’s 
age and health did not require it. It is thus the immi- 
nence of the succession that imparts a great interest to 
the 26th Party Congress—to matters concerning Brezh- 
nev’s personal status and certain personnel changes 
within the leadership. 


The General Secretary 


To all appearances, General Secretary Brezhnev 
dominated the 26th Party Congress to a much greater 
extent than he did the previous two party congresses, a 
preeminence that reflected his gradual acquisition of 
power and offices over the years. Brezhnev has been 
head of the party since the fall of Khrushchev, having 
been elected First Secretary in October 1964 and 
General Secretary in 1966. In the intervening years, he 
has acquired other offices and duties. One area of 
responsibility has been military, where Brezhnev has 
served as chairman of the USSR Defense Council since 
at least 19751! and has held the rank of Marshal of the 
Soviet Union since 1976. Another has been as head of 
State, a position Brezhnev gained in succeeding N. A. 
Podgornyy as Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. Moreover, changes in the authority of other of- 
fices—for example, the changes introduced in the office 
of premier after A. N. Kosygin’s resignation in 1980— 
have helped strengthen Brezhnev’s position. ?2 


11 See Boris Meissner, “The Soviet Union Between the 24th and 25th Party Congresses 
of the CPSU,” Osteuropa, No. 1, 1976, p. 28. 

12 See Boris Meissner, “The Soviet Union Between the 25th and 26th Party 
Congresses,” ibid., No. 6, 1981. 


Brezhnev’'s gradual increase in power has been ac- 
companied by the emergence of a kind of personality 
cult. In the five years since the 25th Party Congress, he 
has been awarded a flood of medals and other honors. 
He has also received a host of encomiums—for exam- 
ple, A. P. Kirilenko and V. V. Shcherbitskiy have on 
occasion referred to him not merely as rukovoditel’ 
(leader) but as vozhd’ (supreme leader), a term at one 
time reserved for Stalin.!3 Most recently, after Kosygin’s 
death, Brezhnev alone signed the traditional New Year’s 
message to the Soviet people.!4 Such public adulation 
of Brezhnev was evident in many discussion speeches 
at the 26th Party Congress. 

The 26th Party Congress also attested to other gains 
by Brezhnev, notably in the promotion of a number of 
his relatives and close personal advisers. Among his 
relatives, his son, Yu. L. Brezhnev, the First Deputy 
Foreign Minister, and his son-in-law, Lieutenant General 
Yu. M. Churbanov, the Deputy Interior Minister, were 
made candidate members of the Central Committee. S. 
K. Tsvigun, the First Deputy Chairman of the State Secu- 
rity Committee (KGB) and reportedly one of Brezhnev’s 
brothers-in-law, was promoted to full membership in the 
Central Committee. 

Among Brezhnev’s personal aides and advisers, the 
foreign policy specialists were also honored at the con- 
gress. Promoted to full and candidate membership in 
the Central Committee, respectively, were two aides, A. 
M. Aleksandrov-Agentov and A. |. Blatov, both of whom 
had had responsibilities for Germany in the Foreign 
Ministry. Also promoted to full membership were V. V. 
Zagladin, the First Deputy Director of the International 
Department and a man reported to be personally close 
to Brezhnev; N. N. Inozemtsev, the director of the 
World Economics and International Relations Institute 
(IMEMO); and G. A. Arbatov, the director of the Institute 
for the United States of America and Canada and a well- 
known Soviet amerikanist. It is known that these aides 
and advisers meet regularly with Brezhnev on matters 
of foreign policy, and it must be assumed that they, or at 
least some of them, played a major role in preparing 
Brezhnev’s remarks on foreign policy at the congress. 

Most important, Brezhnev’s immediate followers and 
protégés in the top leadership itself played a decisive 
role at the congress, in both its preparation and execu- 
tion. Perhaps the most prominent was K. U. Chernenko, 
a Politburo member and party secretary and a man 


13 See Boris Meissner and Georg Brunner, Eds., Gruppeninterressen und 
Entscheidungsprozess in der Sowjetunion (Group Interests and the Decision Process in the 
Soviet Union), Cologne, Verlag Wissenschaft und Politik, 1975, pp. 21-23, 32, 46; Boris 
Meissner, “The Soviet Union Between the 25th and 26th Party Congresses (I),” Osteuropa, 
No. 7, 1980, p. 553. 

4 See Pravda, Jan. 1, 1981. 
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whose career has risen rapidly over the past few years 
(despite certain fluctuations after Afghanistan),!® pre- 
sumably because of his close relationship to Brezhnev. 
Conversely, other Politburo members, such as Kirilenko 
and Gromyko, figured less prominently than might have 
been expected. Such signs of shifts in the Kremlin 
hierarchy are in some instances quite subtle and sym- 
bolic, but they may nonetheless point to developments 
of some importance. 

One traditional indicator of the Kremlin hierarchy is 
the seating arrangement on the honor dais at the con- 
gress sessions. At the 26th Congress, Chernenko sat 
immediately to Brezhnev’s left (M. A. Suslov sat to 
Brezhnev’s right), a place held by Kosygin at the 24th 
Party Congress and by Podgornyy at the 25th Party 
Congress. By rights, that place should have gone to 
Kirilenko, the third Central Committee secretary, not 
Chernenko, the fourth Central Committee secretary.!® 

Another indicator is the sequence in which various 
party leaders assume the chairmanship of the 
congress’s morning and afternoon sessions. Here again, 
Chernenko occupied a position higher than might have 
been expected. He did follow Suslov and Kirilenko, but 
he came ahead of Tikhonov and Gromyko. By contrast, 
Gromyko came out less well than might have been ex- 
pected. He clearly held the fifth position in the Krem- 
lin hierarchy, ahead of Chernenko, in the post- 
Afghanistan period. But at the 26th Congress, Gromyko 
suffered some “discrimination’—not in the seating 
arrangement (where, as in 1976, he followed V. V. 
Grishin) but in the fact that he chaired a session only 
after Shcherbitskiy and D. A. Kunayev (both of whom 
are particularly close to Brezhnev personally), as well as 
A. Ya. Pel’she, had already done so. Nor did Gromyko, 
unlike the two Brezhnev liegemen, make an appear- 
ance as a discussion speaker. 

A third indicator is the wreath-laying ceremony at the 
Lenin Mausoleum, traditionally held during the con- 
gress, in this case on February 25. Here, Chernenko 
received no preferments, but Kirilenko suffered further 
disadvantagement. In contrast to 1976, when Kirilenko 
marched in the front row with Brezhnev, Podgornyy, 
Kosygin, and Suslov, the first row in 1981 consisted 
merely of Brezhnev, Suslov, and Tikhonov. Kirilenko 
was only in the second row. 


15 See Boris Meissner, “The Soviet Union Between the 25th and 26th Party Congresses 
(V),” Osteuropa, No. 5, 1981, pp. 394, 402. 

16 The hierarchy in the Kremlin arises out of the fact that the full members of the 
Politburo who form the “collective leadership” may hold more than one office in the party 
and state administration at the same time. While the full members of the Politburo, headed 
by Brezhnev, are formally equal in status, there is within the Central Committee Secretariat 
a Clear-cut order of precedence, introduced by those CC secretaries who are at the same 
time members of the Politburo. 
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in the spring of 1981, from left to right: |. K. Bagramyan, S. K. Kurotkin, P. S. Kutakhov, A. |. Koldunov, S. K. 
Moskalenko, S. G. Gorshkov, V. I. Petrov, V. F. Tolubko, S. L. Sokolov, A. A. Yepishev, V. G. Kulikov, N. V. Ogarkov, 


However, it is clear that Brezhnev was not able to 
achieve all he probably wanted to achieve at the 26th 
Party Congress. Appearances notwithstanding, the ‘‘col- 
lective leadership” continues to impose firm limitations 
on Brezhnev’s personal power.!” Indeed, this fact un- 
doubtedly helps explain the slightly unreal aura of the 
praise heaped on Brezhnev at the party congress. The 
aging Soviet leadership, by crediting Brezhnev with 
qualities he by no means possesses, obviously thinks it 
can better instill a sense of unity, among both the party 
apparatus and the populace at large, and at the same 
time cover up its own inadequacies. Hence, the glori- 
fication of Brezhnev represents a substitute for true 
leadership, which, if it did exist, might be able to give a 
badly needed impetus to the Soviet system. 

Thus, the natural tension between the General Secre- 
tary and the collective leadership has not been resolved. 
Brezhnev was able to increase his own personal power 
at the congress, but not to reach what is presumably his 
goal of sole rule. Indeed, such tension has been a 
characteristic feature of the entire Brezhnev era. 

Moreover, there are now signs of increasing tension in 


17 For examples of Soviet press treatment of the subject, see A. Vodolazskiy, “The 
Higher Principle of Party Leadership,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 12, 1979, pp. 30-41; 
and “Important Tasks of Party and State Leadership,” Pravda, Oct. 4, 1980. 


the top leadership. Some have to do with the jockeying 
for position now going on in anticipation of Brezhnev’s 
death or retirement. Such maneuvering has already re- 
sulted in significant personnel changes in leading party 
and government institutions. And the longer it con- 
tinues, the more likely it is to move beyond strictly per- 
sonal (and personnel) interests and to bring institutional, 
bureaucratic, and even “representational” interests into 
play, and to elicit debate on questions of policy. Other 
signs of tension concern an increasing divergence of 
views on issues of domestic and foreign policy. As we 
shall see, both types of indicators were in evidence, if in 
muted form, at the 26th Party Congress. 


Party and Government Institutions 


At the congress, Brezhnev gave special emphasis to 
the role of the Politburo. The Politburo, he said, is the 
“fighting staff (boevoy shtab) of our party of many 
millions.” 

In the process of stressing the Politburo’s role, he also 
endorsed collective leadership. In the Politburo, he 
said, “the collective wisdom of the party is accumulated 
and the party’s policy is shaped.” 

In these respects, Brezhnev’s remarks were consist- 
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ent with the actual constellation of power within the 
Kremlin, for the information he supplied about the work 
of top party and government institutions clearly indi- 
cated the preeminence of the Politburo and the subor- 
dinate position of the Central Committee as such. Since 
the last party congress, according to Brezhnev, the 
Politburo had convened 237 times, and the CC Secre- 
tariat 250 times. (In both cases, the figure was higher 
than it had been between the 24th and 25th party con- 
gresses.) The Central Committee, by contrast, had met 
in only 11 plenary sessions, each of which lasted no 
more than two days. 

The preeminence of the Politburo is also manifest in 
the formal authority vested in it by the CPSU rules 
(ustav). Before 1966, those rules gave the Politburo the 
responsibility only for carrying on “Central Committee 
work” between plenary sessions of the Central Commit- 
tee. Since the amendment of the party rules in 1966, 
however, the Politburo has had responsibility for all 
“party work.” Thus, the Politburo can alter the “general 
line” on its own authority.4® Since 1976, moreover, 
party congresses are no longer closed by a detailed and 


18 See Boris Meissner, “The Constitutional Development of the Soviet Union Since the 
Death of Stalin,” Jahrbuch des Offentlichen Rechts der Gegenwart [Neue Folge] 
(Tiibingen), Vol. 22, 1973, p. 186. 
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formally binding resolution. The 26th Party Congress 
“fully” and “entirely” approved only Brezhnev’s report. 
The lack of any formal resolution makes it possible to 
interpret the report’s general line—which by virtue of Ar- 
ticle 6 of the 1977 Constitution of the USSR is binding 
for the domestic and foreign policy of the Soviet 
state—in a manner consistent with the balance of forces 
within the Politburo. 

The Politburo elected at the 26th Party Congress has 
14 full members (see Table 1), down from 16 in 1976, 
the highest number in recent decades. Over the five 
years since the last congress convened, 3 Politburo 
members have died, 3 have been dropped, and 5 have 
been added. The 3 deceased members were Defense 
Minister A. A. Grechko (April 1976), F. D. Kulakov 
(July 1978), and Kosygin (December 1980). Those 
dropped were D. S. Polyanskiy (March 1976), N. V. 
Podgornyy (May 1977), and K. T. Mazurov (November 
1978). The additions were Ustinov (March 1976), G. V. 
Romanov (March 1976), Chernenko (November 1978), 
Tikhonov (October 1980), and M. S. Gorbachév (Octo- 
ber 1980). 

The fates of the three dropped were undoubtedly con- 
nected with both personal rivalries among party leaders 
and differences over policy issues. With regard to the 
former, Polyanskiy and Mazurov had been among the 
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2 The present analysis traces primarily events between the 25th and 26th party congresses. However, we begin Table 1 with March 1975 so as to provide a continuation of Figure 1 in the 
Hodnett article mentioned below. 
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SOURCES: Grey Hodnett, “Succession Contingencies in the Soviet Union,” Problems of Communism, March-April 1975, pp. 6-7; CIA, National Foreign Assessment Center, Chiefs of State and 
Cabinet Members of Foreign Governments, April 1981, CR CS 81-004, and previous editions; idem, Directory of Soviet Officials: National Organizations, May 1981, CR 81-11343, and previous 
editions; and the Western and Soviet press. 


Soviet Domestic Politics 


younger members of the Politburo and had perhaps 
become threatening to the body’s older members, for 
the two had been seen as suitable for even higher lead- 
ership positions. Podgornyy, however, represents the 
most clear-cut case. He had resisted Brezhnev’s plan to 
convert the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, which he then headed, into a “Council of State” 
with expanded authority—presumably a plan to allow 
Brezhnev to take over as head of state as well as to 
diminish Kosygin’s authority as head of government. 
Because of Podgornyy’s resistance, the publication of 
the draft constitution of the USSR was postponed time 
and again, and only in July 1977, after Podgornyy’s 
ouster, was Brezhnev able to unveil the draft. After 
Podgornyy’s fall, Brezhnev succeeded to the chairman- 
ship of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, which the 
new all-Union constitution gave considerably more 
authority at the expense of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR.?9 

As to policy issues, Polyanskiy had made constant 
demands for increased investment in agriculture—and 
thus in the civilian sector—and had thereby drawn the 
anger of all those whom Khrushchev had denounced as 
“iron eaters.” 2° Mazurov, like Podgornyy and Kosygin, 
had promoted consumer policies.2! Podgornyy and 
Mazurov were also known to have favored the retention 
and strengthening of the federal structure of the Soviet 
Union and, like Kosygin, to have opposed a complete 
break with traditional forms of government and eco- 
nomic administration. Podgornyy was interested, too, in 
expanding the authority of the local soviets.22 

Of those added to the Politburo as full members, 
Ustinov and Romanov, the Leningrad party secretary, 
were promoted from candidate membership to full 
membership at the 25th Party Congress. Both, but 
especially Ustinov, may be considered representatives 
of the Soviet “military-industrial complex.” 

Two others, Chernenko and Tikhonov, were raised to 
full membership, at least in part, to replace incapa- 
citated members. Chernenko’s promotion in November 
1978 followed the death of Kulakov. Tikhonov’s promo- 
tion in October 1980 followed the retirement of Kosygin. 
Kosygin himself remained in the Politburo after his 
resignation as premier in October 1980 and until his 


19 See Boris Meissner, “The New Federal Constitution of the USSR,” ibid., Vol. 27, 
1978, p. 335. 

20 See Boris Meissner, “The Soviet Union Before and After the 50th Anniversary 
Celebration,” Osteuropa, No. 10/11, 1968, pp. 731-32; and Sidney Ploss, “The 
Succession Problem in the Kremlin,” ibid., No. 10, 1980, pp. 1103, 1105. 

21 See Meissner and Brunner, op. cit., p. 50; Boris Meissner, “The Soviet Union on the 
Way to the 24th Party Congress (I),” Osteuropa, No. 6, 1971, p. 377; and Ploss, loc. cit., 
p. 1105. 

22 See Meissner, “The Soviet Union Before and After the 50th Anniversary Celebration,” 
acl. 


death in December 1980. Both promotions probably 
strengthened Brezhnev’s personal power base within 
the collective leadership. 

The promotion of M. S. Gorbachév to full membership 
in the Politburo should be seen as a move intended to 
provide a counterweight to Chernenko and Tikhonov, for 
Gorbachév emerged from a local party organization that 
is more within Suslov’s sphere of influence than Brezh- 
nev’s. The meteoric rise of Gorbachév is noteworthy in 
several respects. He is an agricultural specialist, but, 
surprisingly, the series of poor harvests in the Soviet 
Union in recent years has not hindered his rise. He is 
also a lawyer by training, the first in the Politburo since 
Lenin. In this capacity, he also serves as Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the Union Council of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Along with Chernenko, 
who is an educator by training, he contributes to a diver- 
sification of the professional makeup of the leadership, 
which until recently consisted almost exclusively of engi- 
neers, plus a few agronomists. Third, at 50, Gorbachév 
is the youngest Politburo member, several years 
younger than Shcherbitskiy (62) and Romanov (5/7), 
considerably younger than the full members of the Polit- 
buro (whose average age is 69), and much younger 
than the top leadership (whose average age is about 
75). 

There have been major changes as well among Polit- 
buro candidate members, whose number now stands at 
eight (up from six at the 25th Party Congress) and 
whose average age is 65. Chernenko, Tikhonov, and 
Gorbachév were elevated to full membership in the 
Politburo before the 26th Party Congress. V. V. Kuznet- 
sov, E. A. Shevardnadze, and T. Ya. Kiselev were like- 
wise raised to candidate membership before the 26th 
Party Congress. Kuznetsov acquired his position in the 
Politburo in October 1977 (and shortly thereafter 
assumed the newly created office of First Deputy Chair- 
man of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR), where, because of the close ties he had had 
with Kosygin and Suslov as a member of Stalin’s 
Orgburo,23 he seems to have performed a mediating 
function within the leadership. Shevardnadze, the 
Georgian party secretary, became a candidate member 
in November 1978. Kiselev took the place of P. M. 
Masherov, who died in a traffic accident in October 
1980. 

In his report to the congress, Brezhnev stressed that 
the questions and issues submitted to the Politburo are 
“thoroughly analyzed in advance.” In some instances, 
he noted, the Politburo had established “special com- 


23 See Boris Meissner, Russland im Umbruch (Russia in Upheaval), Frankfurt/Main, 
1951, pp. 24 and 77, n. 125. 
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missions” for “the comprehensive study of, and general- 
ization from, current phenomena and for the taking of 
appropriate practical measures in an operative proce- 
dure.” One such commission deals with ideological mat- 
ters.*4 It appears to be a restoration of a similar body 
once attached to the Central Committee under Khrush- 
chev. Other Politburo commissions have been created 
for agriculture, transportation, and the energy 
industry.2° It should be noted that in the economic 
realm, some Politburo commissions overlap with com- 
missions set up under the Presidium of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 

Such Politburo commissions undoubtedly have func- 
tions other than those officially attributed to them. 
Under Stalin, Politburo commissions were designed, in 
Khrushchev’s opinion, to strip the Politburo of its power 
as an institution.2®© Under the current leadership, how- 
ever, precisely the opposite is the case. The Politburo 
commissions link the Politburo’s activities more directly 
to the Central Committee apparatus, thus making it 
possible to call upon expert advice to a much greater 
extent than if such advice were sought through the Cen- 
tral Committee Secretariat. Each commission, there- 
fore, represents an attempt by the Politburo to exercise 
a certain control over the activity of the CC secretaries in 
these areas of responsibility and to strengthen its own 
position of power. 

The Central Committee Secretariat continues to be 
second in importance as an institution only to the Polit- 
buro. Its composition has changed considerably in re- 
cent years.?” To be sure, at the 26th Party Congress, the 
existing Secretariat was reelected in full. But many 
changes took place in the five years before the con- 
gress—changes that reduced the number of CC secre- 
taries to 10, down 1 from the 11 elected at the 25th 
Party Congress. 

Ustinov, after taking over the Defense Ministry subse- 
quent to the death of Marshal Grechko in April 1976, 
was removed as Central Committee secretary later in 
1976. K. F. Katushev was transferred from his post as 
secretary responsible for relations with ruling Com- 
munist parties to the position of Deputy Premier of the 
USSR. K. V. Rusakov, who from time to time had been 
a member of Brezhnev’s personal secretariat, took 
Katushev’s job in the Secretariat. Kulakov died sud- 
denly, in late July 1978. Gorbachév was promoted to 
the Secretariat in November 1978. Ya. P. Ryabov, who 
is personally close to Kirilenko, was a Central Committee 
Secretary from October 1976 to April 1979, when he 
was assigned to a post in Gosplan. 

The Central Committee Secretariat derives much of its 
power from its preparation of the materials the Politburo 
uses in making decisions and from its implementation of 


those decisions. It also derives power from the fact that 
the head of the Central Committee Secretariat, the Gen- 
eral Secretary, is the chairman of Politburo sessions. If 
the General Secretary is absent, the second CC secre- 
tary (Suslov) presides; if the second is absent, the third 
(Kirilenko) presides; and so on. 

It is worthy of note that the significance of the CC 
secretaries in the collective leadership has increased 
since the October 1980 CC plenum. On the one hand, 
Gorbachév was raised to full membership in the Polit- 
buro. On the other, |. V. Arkhipov, the new First Deputy 
Premier, is for the time being neither a CC secretary nor 
even a candidate member of the Politburo. This devel- 
opment would seem to be inconsistent with the relative 
balance that had prevailed between the party apparatus 
and the government machinery. 


Since the 25th Party Congress, the number of Central 
Committee departments under the direction of the 
Secretariat has risen from 21 to 24 (see Table 2).28 One 
new department is for “letters” from the working peo- 
ple, a subject that Brezhnev treated at some length in 
his remarks on the party and its tasks. This department, 
which is to handle mail from the populace at large, will 
function much as if it were the party’s complaint com- 
mission. Subordinate to it is a “Group for Analyzing 
Public Opinion, for Social Research and Development.” 
Another new department is for international informa- 
tion. Its head is L. M. Zamyatin, and its deputy head, V. 
M. Falin. The purpose of this new department is to facil- 
itate the dissemination of information on issues of 
foreign policy, both within and outside the party 
machinery—a need that Brezhnev also stressed in his 
report. The third new department is for agricultural 
machine-building. Like the other two, it will address 
itself to a problem the party leadership has found par- 
ticularly troublesome. 

The significance of the Central Committee depart- 
ments lies in the fact that they are responsible for areas 
administered by government institutions, such as the 
ministries and state committees. As such, they have 
direct ties with government bodies with similar 
responsibilities. 


24 Meissner, “The Soviet Union Between the 25th and 26th Party Congresses (II),” 
Osteuropa, No. 11, 1980, p. 1192. 

25 Meissner “The Soviet Union Between the 25th and 26th Party Congresses (Ill),” ibid., 
No. 1, 1981; and “The Soviet Union Between the 25th and 26th Party Congresses (VI),” 
ibid., No. 6, 1981. 

26 See Khrushchev’s historic speech at the 20th Party Congress in 1956, in Ost- 
Probleme (Bonn), 1956, p. 895. 

27 For the composition of the Secretariat at the time of the 25th Party Congress, see 
Boris Meissner, “Party Leadership, Party Organization, and the Social Structure of the 
CPSU,” Osteuropa, No. 8/9, 1976, pp. 631-32. 

28 |bid., pp. 609-11; and “The Apparatus of the Central Committee of the CPSU,” 
Sowjetunion intern (Frankfurt/Main), Vol. 1, March 1981. 
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Table 2. Central Committee Departments 


Administration of Affairs 

Administrative Organs 

Agricultural Machine-Building@ 

Agriculture 

Cadres Abroad 

Chemical Industry 

Construction 

Culture 

Defense Industry 

General 

Heavy Industry 

International 

International Information4 

Letters 4 

Liaison with Communist and Workers’ Parties of 
Socialist Countries 

Light and Food Industry 

Machine Building 

Military(?)© 

Party-Organizational Work 

Planning and Finance 

Propaganda 

Science and Educational Institutions 

Trade and Domestic Services 

Transport and Communications 


4 New since the 25th CPSU Congress in 1976. 

D It has been suggested that the Main Political Directorate (MPD) of the Soviet Army and 
Navy functions much as if it were the military department of the Central Committee. Soviet 
sources indicate that although MPD officers are integrated into the military structure, the 
MPD itself enjoys the rights of a Central Committee department. See Sovetskaya 
voyennaya entsiklopediya (Soviet Military Encyclopedia), Vol. 2, Moscow, Voyenizdat, 
1976, p. 562. For Western observers, however, the institutional boundaries between the 
MPD and the high party bodies remain ill-defined, and the status of MPD head General A. 
A. Yepishev within the senior Soviet military hierarchy remains unclear. See John J. Dziak, 
Soviet Perceptions of Military Doctrine and Military Power, New York, NY, Crane, Russak 
and Co., 1981. 


SOURCES: Osteuropa (Stuttgart), No. 8/9, 
(Frankfurt/Main), Vol. 1, March 1981. 
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Apart from the Politburo and the CC Secretariat 
organs, the third most important institution is the 
Presidium of the USSR Council of Ministers. The Council 
of Ministers itself, with 115 members,?9 is too large to 
function efficiently as a decision-making body. The 
smaller Presidium, in assuming the role of an economic 
cabinet, is thus the government institution that imme- 
diately supplements the work of the high party organs.3° 

It is thought that on some fundamental questions of 
economic policy, the Presidium sometimes meets in 
joint session with the Politburo. And it is known that the 
Presidium, like the Politburo, has a series of standing 
commissions, including commissions for operations, 


29 See Ger P. van den Berg, “The Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union,” Review of 
Socialist Law (Alphen aan den Rijn), No. 3, September 1950, pp. 293-323. For the 
composition of the Council of Ministers of the USSR on Apr. 19, 1979, see Meissner, “The 
Soviet Union Between the 25th and 26th Party Congresses (II!),” loc. cit., pp. 28-31. 

3° Van den Berg, op. cit., pp. 279-301. 
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capital construction, transportation, the defense in- 
dustry, the consumer goods industry, foreign trade, and 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA).?! 
But the precise extent of the Presidium’s authority re- 
mains unclear to Western analysts. It is possible, even 
likely, that its responsibilities, or those of its standing 
commissions, overlap the responsibilities of the Polit- 
buro commissions. 

The Presidium’s membership, which for many years 
was not fully known to Western observers, is now de- 
fined by Article 132 of the 1977 constitution. It con- 
sists of “the Chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
First Deputy Chairman and Deputy Chairmen” (see 
Table 1). It should be noted that the membership com- 
prises several chairmen of state committees who in 
terms of economic importance outrank many minis- 
ters—for example, N. K. Baybakov as Chairman of 
Gosplan, |. T. Novikov as Chairman of the State Commit- 
tee for Construction Affairs (Gosstroy), N. V. Martynov 
as Chairman of the State Committee for Material and 
Technical Supply (Gossnab), and G. |. Marchuk as 
Chairman of the State Committee for Science and 
Technology. 

Since the 25th Party Congress, the Presidium has in- 
creased in size, from 12 to 15 members. In contrast to 
the high party bodies, however, it has had a high turn- 
over in personnel, the result of shifts in the Politburo and 
especially of the death of Kosygin. 

The leadership of the Presidium has changed several 
times in the last five years. Kosygin, as Chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers, headed the Presidium until 
his retirement in October 1980. During the early part of 
the period, he was assisted by Mazurov, who had been 
a first deputy chairman since March 1976 and by 
Tikhonov, who joined Mazurov in September 1976 as 
another first deputy chairman. After Mazurov’s removal 
in November 1978, Tikhonov remained as the sole first 
deputy chairman. Upon Kosygin’s retirement, Tikhonov 
was appointed Chairman of the Council of Ministers. His 
position as first deputy chairman, in turn, was assumed 
by Arkhipov, who had previously been a deputy chair- 
man and who is still only a member of the Central Com- 
mittee. Because Arkhipov is a specialist in foreign trade, 
it is likely that an additional first deputy chairman will 
have to be appointed, one who will concentrate more on 
the domestic economy. 

The deputy chairmen of the Presidium membership 
have also changed considerably in the last five years. In 
1977, K. F. Katushev, a Central Committee Secretary 
and a Brezhnev protégé, was made a deputy chairman. 


31 |bid., pp. 301-02. 
32 See Meissner, “The New Federal Constitution of the USSR,” pp. 418-19. 
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In the course of 1980, three close associates of 
Kosygin—V. A. Kirillin, M. A. Lesechko, and V. N. 
Novikov—were dropped, and several new deputy chair- 
men were named. G. |. Marchuk replaced Kirillin in 
January. V. N. Makeyev, N. V. Talyzin, and L. A. Kostan- 
dov were appointed in October, and A. K. Antonov and 
|. |. Bodyul, in December. 

The significance of the recent shifts on the Presidium 
is not yet clear. Tikhonov’s replacement of Kosygin has 
changed little of the technocratic character of the 
Presidium or of the full Council of Ministers itself. The 
critical question is whether Tikhonov will be able to pre- 
serve the relative balance between the party apparatus 
and the government machinery. If, as has been pro- 
posed, the old state and economic administrations are 
reformed (without an overhaul of the entire Soviet 
system at the same time), this balance would be consia- 
erably disturbed. 

Recent discussion of administrative reform in the 
Soviet Union has centered upon the economy, espe- 
cially industry.33 Kosygin wished to retain the vertical 
management system of the ministries, with production 
associations (proizvodstvennyye ob"yedineniya) as the 
middle administrative level and with a certain amount of 
autonomy for the individual enterprise. Brezhnev, in 
contrast, wished to foster horizontal coordination by 
placing the production associations under special indus- 
try associations (promyshlennyye ob"yedineniya), 
which were to take over the functions of the operational 
main administrations (g/avki) of the individual ministries. 
So far, no decision has been made on the question. But 
the Brezhnev plan, if carried out, would result in a signif- 
icant reduction in the number of ministries or even in 
the restoration of the Supreme National Economic 
Council of the USSR. 

There has also been some discussion of what admin- 
istrative forms should be used in applying target pro- 
gram methods to the economy. At the October 1980 CC 
Plenum, for example, Brezhnev advocated basing eco- 
nomic planning on target program methods to a much 
greater degree than had been the case previously, and 
at the same time he demanded that central manage- 
ment and local initiative be meshed as optimally as 
possible in economic administration. In this regard, he 
announced that a far-reaching reorganization of the cur- 
rent economic administration would be introduced. 

Such statements leave no doubt that Brezhnev is at- 
tempting to achieve greater decentralization of every- 
day administration while retaining central planning and 


33 See Friedrich-Christian Schroeder and Boris Meissner, Eds., Verfassungs- und 
Verwaltungsreformen in den sozialistischen Staaten (Constitutional and Administrative 
Reforms in the Socialist States), Berlin, Duncker and Humblot, 1978, pp. 91-100. 


management. But they leave unsaid the precise manner 
in which the current administration is to be reshuffled 
and in which target programs involving several adminis- 
trative-territorial units—programs such as the “food 
complex,” which Brezhnev has been pushing, and 
petroleum and natural gas production in West Siberia— 
are to be run. 

The 26th Party Congress left the question of adminis- 
trative reform unresolved. At the October 1980 CC 
Plenum, Brezhnev had announced that the Council of 
Ministers was drafting proposals concerning the “im- 
provement of the organizational structure of the admin- 
istration,” proposals that were to be completed before 
the 26th Party Congress so that no outworn forms of 
administration would carry over into the new five-year 
plan.34 Nevertheless, it is clear that the Council of 
Ministers (in fact, the Presidium) did not complete its 
task by the time of the congress—perhaps because the 
reform, if carried out fully, would greatly restrict the 
power of the ministerial bureaucracy. 

In his report to the congress, therefore, Brezhnev 
treated the question of administrative reform very 
cautiously. He repeated a proposal that had been made 
at the 25th Party Congress—that of creating a “system 
of management by groups of homogeneous and inter- 
related (administrative) branches”—and mentioned that 
interbranch complex departments had been formed 
within Gosplan. In addition, he stated that a commission 
of the Council of Ministers for “developing the West 
Siberian petroleum and natural gas complex” had been 
formed, and a “mixed territorial commission” had been 
established at Tyumen’ under Gosplan. As for reform of 
industrial administration, Brezhnev declared that “the 
search should continue” for a correct solution. The 
“general direction” of the search, he said, is “to expand 
the independence of associations and enterprises, to 
expand the rights and responsibilities of economic 
leaders.” 

Another major institution, though less important as a 
decision-making body than the smaller leadership 
groups, is the CPSU Central Committee. The new Cen- 
tral Committee, which was elected on March 3, or the 
eighth day of the 26th Party Congress, changed in a way 
consistent with traditional patterns and interests. On the 
one hand, the stability of the “collective leadership” 
exercised by the full members of the Politburo has thus 
far rested on continuity in terms of personnel and on a 
relative balance between party officials and government 
Officials within the CC (and Central Auditing Commis- 
sion—CAC). On the other hand, this continuity makes 
the collective leadership more dependent on its imme- 


34 Pravda, Oct. 22, 1980. 
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diate bureaucratic base, as a result of which it has less 
freedom of choice in making personnel decisions. 
Because of the natural tension between the General 
Secretary and the Politburo, the Kremlin leadership has 
usually tried to balance these interests by increasing the 
size of the Central Committee from one party congress 
to the next. Continuity of personnel is essentially 
preserved, but new leaders are able, if only to a limited 
extent, to move into the major leadership bodies, with 
an attendant gain in prestige. 

This general approach was again evident at the 26th 
Party Congress. The new Central Committee is the larg- 
est yet—319 full members and 151 candidate 
members, making 470 members in all. It is thus con- 
siderably larger than the 1976 Central Committee, 
which had 426 full and candidate members. The new 
Central Auditing Commission, however, showed a slight 
drop in membership, from 85 to 75 members. Never- 
theless, the new CC and CAC together have a total 
membership of 545, up 34 from 1976.35 

With certain exceptions, the Central Committee has a 
special character, for it constitutes a much smaller 
“assembly of estates” than the party congress and thus 
is an arena in which the bureaucratic element is even 
more predominant. In this group of 470, we can per- 
ceive not only advancements of certain individuals but 
also shifts in the relative importance of various Soviet in- 
stitutions. 

The elections to the CC at the 26th Party Congress 
produced only a limited number of changes. Of the 319 
full members elected to the new Central Committee, 
239 (or 75 percent) had already been full members. 
This figure is only slightly higher than the 70 percent 
reelected at the 25th Party Congress. Of the remaining 
full CC members, half had previously been either candi- 
date members (10.6 percent of all CC members) or CAC 
members (1.9 percent). But some of those dropped 
from membership were once important officials, includ- 
ing former Politburo members Podgornyy, Polyanskiy, 
and Mazurov. 

There were likewise few changes in the bureaucratic 
elements “represented” on the Central Committee (see 
Table 3). For example, the proportion of party officials 
(not including party ideologues) among full CC members 
showed almost no change, rising to 44.8 percent from 


38 For the author’s ongoing analysis of the composition of the Central Committee and 
Central Auditing Commission, see the Osteuropa special issue on “The 26th Party 
Congress of the CPSU,” forthcoming. For the composition of both bodies in 1976, see 
Osteuropa, No. 8-9, 1976, pp. 606-30. See also the various reports by Herwig Kraus in 
Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL123/81, RL127/81, RL129/81, Mar. 25 and Apr. 1, 
1981. 

It is noteworthy that the proportion of women among CC full members is 2.8 percent, 
the same as in 1976. The proportion is higher among CC candidate members and CAC 
members; the women in this latter group are mostly workers and collective farm peasants. 


Table 3: Occupations of Members of the CPSU 
Central Committee and Central Auditing 


Commission 
CC full CC candidate CAC 
members members members 


1976" 196! | 19/76 sc ise 


Occupation 


Party 

State and economy 

Trade unions and 
cooperatives 

Komsomol 

Military 

Police 

Justice and legal> 

Ideology, culture, 
and science¢ 

Foreign affairs 

Workers, minor 
employees, 
peasants 

Others 


Total 


@ Includes all Politburo members, even those who hold state offices. 

D Includes the USSR Minister of Justice. 

C Includes party ideologues outside the CC apparatus and state functionaries in the mass 
media. 


SOURCES: For a list of newly elected Central Committee and Central Auditing Commission 
members, see Pravda (Moscow), March 4, 1981. Analysis by occupation was done on the 
basis of current biographical files. For a fuller treatment, see the author's analysis in the 
forthcoming Osteuropa special issue on “The 26th Party Congress of the CPSU.” 


44.6 percent in 1976. But it is particularly noteworthy 
that the Central Committee apparatus, which is linked to 
but distinct from the Central Committee Secretariat and 
which includes the Party Control Committee and Brezh- 
nev’s personal staff, is now represented on the Central 
Committee by 18 full members (5.6 percent), instead of 
5 (1.7 percent) as before. This increase attests to a con- 
siderable strengthening of the party center and of its 
influence on Soviet domestic and foreign policy. It is also 
noteworthy that the proportion of republic and local 
party officials declined somewhat, to 31 percent from 
33.4 percent in 1976—which testifies as well to the ex- 
istence of a limited centralist trend within the leader- 
ship. 

The proportion of government and economic officials 
(not including those officials with responsibilities in the 
realms of justice, culture, and the mass media) dropped 
Slightly, to 29.8 percent from 32.4 percent in 1976. On 
the one hand, the proportion of representatives of the 
central state organs among full members of the Central 
Committee rose considerably, to 70 percent from 63 
percent in 1976. All ministers or chairmen of state com- 
mittees are now either full or candidate members of the 
Central Committee or members of the CAC. On the 
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other hand, the proportion of republic officials among 
full CC members remained constant at 17 percent, and 
the number of local officials and economic managers 
was down to 2 percent from 5 percent in 1976. In terms 
of both numbers and importance, the centralist trend is 
clear here, too. 

The military and the KGB made a few gains on 
the new Central Committee. As for the military, the 
representation of the Soviet High Command increased 
slightly, from 6.6 percent in 1976 to 6.9 percent in 
1981. As for the KGB, representation also rose, to 1.3 
percent from 0.3 percent in 1976. Several high-ranking 
KGB officials—including not only Tsvigun and Chur- 
banov (as mentioned above) but also General G. K. 
Tsinev and Lieutenant-General V. M. Chebrikov, both 
deputy chairmen—attained full membership in the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

The foreign affairs group, as a whole, was down 
slightly in representation, from 5.2 percent in 1976 to 
5.0 percent in 1981. However, the changes were minor. 
The two new first deputy foreign ministers, G. M. Kor- 
niyenko and V. |. Mal’tsev, and the Soviet ambassador 
to Afghanistan, F. A. Tabeyev, were elected to full mem- 
bership in the Central Committee. As noted above, 
Brezhnev’s immediate foreign policy advisers made 
considerable advances. 

The group concerned with ideology, culture, and 
science remained at about the same proportion. Their 
representation among full members of the CC fell to 5.0 
percent from 5.2 percent in 1976. 

Both the labor unions and workers achieved ad- 
vances, presumably because of a reaction to the events 
in Poland. The representation of the labor unions was 
up to 1.6 percent, from 1.1 percent in 1976. That of the 
workers (including peasants) reached 5.0 percent, as 
compared with 3.5 percent in 1976. 

Both the justice and procuratorial establishment and 
the Komsomol retained their small representation 
among full CC members. The former fell 0.1 percent, to 
0.6 percent, and the latter remained about the same at 
0.3 percent. 

The composition of the Central Committee elected at 
the 26th Party Congress demonstrates not only the rela- 
tive importance accorded to the bureaucratic elements 
represented therein, but also, and more generally, the 
unchallenged primacy of the Soviet bureaucracy. Near- 
ly 83 percent of the full members of the current Central 
Committee are party and government officials, about 
half in the party bureaucracy and about half in the 
government bureaucracy. A further 7 percent are in the 
military, almost entirely in the senior officer corps. This 
90 percent of the Central Committee—that is, the lead- 
ing officials and the senior officer corps—constitutes 


what one might call the top bureaucracy, the Soviet power 
elite. The other 10 percent of the current CC members 
consists of either intelligentsia (those who do not hold 
political-administrative positions) or workers and collec- 
tive farm peasants. Thus, the 26th Party Congress again 
confirmed, if confirmation were ever needed, that the 
CPSU is a body that represents primarily the interests of 
the bureaucracy. 

In the next few years, shifts in Central Committee 
representation, as well as personnel changes and other 
changes in the leading party and government institu- 
tions, may well prove highly significant. After all, as the 
retirement and death of Kosygin showed, the departure 
of any prominent Soviet leader can alter the Soviet 
power structure markedly. In view of the advanced age 
of the Soviet oligarchs, the current balance of power in 
the Kremlin leadership cannot be expected to last long. 

Over the longer run, however, the future of the Soviet 
system will depend not only on power struggles at the 
top, but also on developments among the broader politi- 
cal, social, and economic forces in the Soviet Union. It is 
for this reason that the observer must look beyond ques- 
tions of the leadership, beyond the party and state ap- 
paratus, to understand the larger forces shaping the 
Soviet system today and to grasp the problems facing 
the Soviet leadership as it moves into the 1980's. It is 
characteristic that the 26th Party Congress had little to 
Say about either. 


Domestic Problems and Policies 


General Secretary Brezhnev did devote major por- 
tions of his report to the Soviet domestic situation and 
the party’s domestic policies. In essence, though, his 
remarks were little more than a listing of recent party 
activities, and were by no means a conscientious 
analysis of the “state of the Soviet Union.” Sometimes, 
Brezhnev simply ignored a problem—for example, he 
made no reference to the dissident movement in the 
Soviet Union. In only a few cases did he mention any 
new measures designed to resolve a domestic political 
problem. In no instance did he offer a satisfactory solu- 
tion to a problem critical to the future of the Soviet 
Union. A journal article does not permit a comprehen- 
Sive analysis of the entire Soviet domestic scene; let us, 
therefore, examine selected problems, specifically, 
those related to the Soviet “intelligentsia,” the Soviet 
work force, and the non-Russian nationalities, as well as 
their implications for the future of the Soviet system. 

Brezhnev’s point of departure in his remarks on the 
domestic situation in the Soviet Union was the proposi- 
tion that “the drawing together (sblizheniye) of all 
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classes and social groups of Soviet society” moved for- | tors has been the expansion of the Soviet intelligentsia, 


ward during the 1970’s and will continue until it leads to 
the “creation of a society in which people are not di- 
vided into classes.” Expanding on this theme, Brezhnev 
then devoted some attention to what he presented as 
the two classes (workers and collective farm peasants) 
and the social group (intelligentsia) in Soviet society. 

In reality, Brezhnev’s analytic categories do more to 
obscure the nature of social change in the Soviet Union 
than they do to elucidate it.7© The major social group- 
ings “drew together,” if at all, only to a very limited ex- 
tent. Rather, Soviet society and its various components 
have become even more differentiated—the result of 
such factors as continued urbanization, continued 
industrialization, and the quantitative improvement in 
the educational level of the Soviet population.?” 

One of the most significant consequences of such fac- 


36 For a more comprehensive discussion, see Boris Meissner, Ed., Social Change in the 
Soviet Union: Russia’s Path Toward an Industrial Society, Notre Dame, IN, University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1972, pp. 23-172. 

37 Wolfgang Eichwede, Peter W. Knirsch, and Boris Meissner, 60 Jahre Sowjet-Russland 
(Sixty Years of Soviet Russia), Hannover, Niedersachsische Landeszentrale fiir Politische 
Bildung, 1977, pp. 36-49. 


research institute. 


Students from a Moscow secondary school familiarize themselves with the computer equipment at a major 
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a group that in a narrow sense includes what the Soviets 
refer to in various ways as “specialists,” a term that in- 
cludes persons with a higher or secondary-vocational 
education. In the past five years, the number of Soviet 
“specialists” has grown in both absolute and relative 
terms. They now number 26.4 million (1979), up from 
22.8 million (1975),3® and form an increasingly large 
percentage of the Soviet work force in both urban and 
rural areas. “Every fourth worker,” Brezhnev asserted in 
his report, “is associated primarily with intellectual 
work.” 

Moreover, the intelligentsia is becoming increasingly 
differentiated. Within the Soviet intelligentsia, the tech- 
nical intelligentsia is distinct from the scientific-cultural 
intelligentsia.3? Both groups are about equally strong in 
numbers, and both evince a characteristic outlook of 
their own. At the same time, both exhibit a growing dif- 


38 Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1979 godu (National Economy of the USSR in 1979), 
Moscow, Statistika, 1980, p. 397. 

39 For the difference between the technical intelligentsia (tekhnicheskaya intelligentsiya) 
and the scientific-cultural intelligentsia (tvorcheskaya intelligentsiya), see Meissner, Social 
Change in the Soviet Union, pp. 110-18. 
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ferentiation themselves, which serves to accentuate the 
social differences between university and _ technical 
school graduates (just as there are differences between 
highly skilled workers and the bulk of the labor force). 

In contrast, both the workers and the collective farm 
peasants have registered relative declines in share of 
the population over the last five years.4° Although the 
proportion of workers fell throughout the country 
generaily, it did rise in rural areas. Furthermore, despite 
the drop in the percentage of persons employed in agri- 
culture, that figure is still very high (21.8 percent in 
1977) as compared to the figure for Western industrial 
countries (2-12 percent).*! 

The emergence of a numerically larger and more self- 
confident Soviet intelligentsia will have far-reaching 
implications for the Soviet system. It will affect, among 
other things, the nature of the top political leadership, 
for it is clear that the technical intelligentsia forms the 
manpower pool from which the political-administrative 
bureaucracy recruits most of its personnel. It will like- 
wise have an impact on the political leadership insofar 
as a Soviet “middle class” coalesces from among such 
middle strata as middle party officials, bureaucrats, and 
members of the intelligentsia. Such a coalescence 
would mean not only that the bureaucracy itself would 
become increasingly differentiated, but also that various 
groups within the bureaucracy would increasingly put 
forward their special interests. 

The changes in the Soviet intelligentsia will affect the 
party itself, too, for it is clear that the bureaucracy and 
the intelligentsia—groups that to a certain extent 
overlap—form the social base of the party. Brezhnev 
noted in his report, for example, that of the 17.5 million 
CPSU members, 43.4 percent are workers, 12.8 per- 
cent are collective farm peasants, and 43.8 percent are 
“representatives of the technical, scientific, and creative 
intelligentsia.” But if other criteria of social class are 
used, such as occupation and educational level, the 
intelligentsia can be said to constitute an even larger 
proportion of the party than Brezhnev reported, inas- 
much as “specialists” have accounted for 49.5 percent 
of all party members since 1977.42 Indeed, the intelli- 
gentsia may account for far more than half of all party 
members. (The discrepancy arises principally because 
Soviet statistics count as workers those engineering and 
technical personnel who hold positions classified as 


4° 60 Jahre Sowjet-Russland, pp. 42-44. 

*! Figures according to Peter W. Knirsch, “The Development of the Soviet Economy 
Since the 25th Party Congress of the CPSU,” in Die Sowjetunion heute: Innenpolitik, 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (The Soviet Union Today: Domestic Policy, Economy, and 
Society), Berlin, Duncker and Humbiot, 1981, p. 54. 

42 See Boris Meissner, “New Data on the Social Structure of the CPSU,” Osteuropa, No. 
9, 1979, p. 720. 
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A Russian worker stops to watch the doing’s in 
Moscow's Red Square after his day’s labors and some 
shopping. 
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workers, and as workers or collective farm peasants 
those rural intelligentsia who hold positions similarly 
classified.) 

The result of these and other trends in Soviet society 
has been to consolidate not the “leading role of the 
working class,” as Brezhnev maintained in his report, 
but the social preeminence, alongside the political- 
administrative bureaucracy, of both the intelligentsia, 
especially the educated segments of the intelligentsia, 
and an incipient “worker aristocracy.” As a result, the 
Kremlin leadership, which above all represents the 
interests of the top bureaucracy, is finding it increasingly 
difficult to coordinate its policies so as to reach a con- 
sensus on the bureaucratic level, all the more because 
the bureaucracy as a whole is becoming increasingly 
differentiated .43 

One area in which this difficulty can be seen is Soviet 
policy toward the dissidents and other forces working 
toward a quicker pace of social change.** Brezhnev evi- 


43 See Boris Meissner, Georg Brunner, Richard Lowenthal, Eds., Einparteisystem und 
Burokratische Herrschaft in der Sowjetunion (The One-Party System and Bureaucratic Rule 
in the Soviet Union), Cologne, Markus Verlag, 1978, pp. 103-07. 

44 See Heinz Brahm, “Soviet Dissident Aspirations and Goals,” in Die Sowjetunion heute 
..., Pp. 82-102; Boris Meissner, Das Sowjetsystem und Seine Wandlungsmoglichkeiten 
(The Soviet System and Its Possibilities for Change), Bern, Schweizerisches Ost-Institut, 
1976, pp. 38-46. 
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Andrey Sakharov, Soviet nuclear physicist and human 
rights activist, seen in February 1980 in the city of 
Gor’kiy, to which he had been exiled by Soviet 
authorities. 


—GammalLiaison. 


dently feels that the activities of the dissidents are 
particularly disturbing, although he studiously avoided 
mentioning the dissidents at the party congress. The 
reason for concern in this respect is that the dissidents, 
as a group, originate in a social base that consists essen- 
tially of the scientific-cultural intelligentsia. In a political 
sense, therefore, the dissidents must be considered the 
vanguard of this intelligentsia, and their political signif- 
icance lies in the fact that they say aloud what other 
segments of the intelligentsia only think. At the same 
time, the leadership probably also fears that the dissi- 
dents may well express the unarticulated opinions of 
other strata in Soviet society, especially and increasingly 
those of the Soviet working class. 

In analyzing Soviet dissent, then, it is essential to ex- 
amine the Soviet intelligentsia. There are two considera- 
tions that incline the forces of reform among the Soviet 
intelligentsia to work toward change in the existing 
political and social system. One, perhaps the more 
important, is the aspiration toward freedom and social 
justice. Neither has been satisfied by the Soviet system 
in anything more than a limited way. Another factor is 
the need to remain up-to-date in a rapidly changing 
world, to be a part of the “scientific-technical revolution” 
and the new phase of modernization that revolution has 
triggered. 

Different segments of the intelligentsia see these 
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issues in differing lights. On the one hand, it is primarily 
the progressive segments of the intelligentsia that are 
the most concerned about freedom and social justice. 
Their principal aspiration is to expand the scope of 
human rights in the Soviet Union and, at the same time, 
to mobilize the creative forces in Soviet society through 
the release of individual initiative. On the other hand, it 
is essentially elements of the Soviet bureaucracy, espe- 
cially the more technocratically oriented government 
bureaucracy, that are the most concerned about the 
need for modernization. While a constructive approach 
to the problem of modernization would seem to pre- 
suppose an expansion of freedom in the closed Soviet 
society, the proponents of modernization are trying to 
attain their goal without calling for any fundamental 
changes in the system. This approach, given the limita- 
tions of the Soviet system, may prove untenable. 

In recent years, especially since the intervention in 
Afghanistan, the Soviet government has stepped up its 
campaign against the dissidents. It has adopted harsher 
criminal policies in an effort to put an end to both the 
Helsinki watch group and the Amnesty International 
group, not only in Moscow but also in the provinces. It 
has allowed or forced well-known dissidents to go 
abroad and has revoked their Soviet citizenship. And it 
has undertaken measures such as the exile of Nobel 
prize-winner Andrey Sakharov to Gor’kiy in 1980 and 
the suppression of dissident activity in connection with 
the Olympic Games in the summer of 1980 and the 
1980-81 Madrid follow-up conference to the Helsinki 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

It cannot be denied that the Soviet leadership has 
made some progress in its drive to break the dissident 
movement. But given the social origins and basis of that 
movement, its eradication seems highly unlikely. In this 
regard, two new factors relevant to the dissident move- 
ment should be noted. First, ties between intellectuals 
and workers are now becoming more readily appar- 
ent.*° Second, a start toward a women’s emancipation 
movement has been made within the broader frame- 
work of the general civil rights movement.*¢ 

As for difficulties connected with the Soviet work 
force, anumber of interlocking problems might be men- 
tioned. Here, however, we shall focus on the nature of 
Soviet population growth and the distribution of the 
working population, on social welfare, and on the labor 
unions. 


45 See Cronid Lubarsky, “The Social Basis and Extent of Soviet Dissent,” Osteuropa, No. 
11, 1979, pp. 931-32; Meissner, “The Soviet Union Between the 25th and 26th Party 
Congress (II),” loc. cit., pp. 1202-03; and “The Soviet Union Between the 25th and 26th 
Party Congresses (VI),” loc. cit. 

4€ See “Woman and Russia,” Courage (Berlin), March 1980, pp. 12-41; Meissner, “The 
Soviet Union Between the 25th and 26th Party Congresses (VI),” loc. cit. 
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At the 26th Party Congress, Brezhnev went into some 
detail about the problems of uneven population growth 
among various groups in the Soviet Union and irregular 
distribution of the Soviet labor force. The general out- 
lines of these problems are well known.4” On the one 
hand, ethnic Russians have over recent decades consti- 
tuted a smaller and smaller part of the population of the 
Soviet Union. From 58 percent in 1939, the proportion 
of Russians dropped to 52.4 percent in 1979, and there 
is every indication that even that figure will fall below 50 
percent by the end of the century. Moreover, the pro- 
portion of other Slavic groups, such as the Ukrainians 
and Belorussians, has risen only slightly. 

On the other hand, the non-Slavic groups have reg- 
istered striking population increases. This is above all 
true of the Islamic peoples of the Soviet Union, espe- 
cially those in Central Asia. The proportion of Muslims in 
the Soviet population grew from 11.6 percent in 1959 to 
16.5 percent in 1979. For the five Central Asian nation- 
alities, including the four Turkic groups, the figure rose 
from 6.2 percent in 1959 to 9.9 percent in 1979. For all 
Turkic groups in the Soviet Union (including Azerbai- 
janis, Tatars, and Bashkirs), it rose from 11.1 percent in 
1959 to 15.2 percent in 1979. It is also noteworthy that 
among Baltic peoples, the Lithuanians were able to 
make at least marginal population gains. The proportion 
of Lithuanians in the Lithuanian SSR rose from 79.3 per- 
cent in 1959 to 80 percent in 1979. 

Uneven population growth has led to irregular distri- 
bution of manpower, with labor shortages in the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic (RSFSR) itself and 
labor surpluses in Central Asia and the Caucasus. More- 
over, aS Brezhnev pointed out in his report to the con- 
gress, Soviet citizens, especially those in Siberia, the 
Soviet North, and the Soviet Far East, seem to prefer to 
move “from north to south and from east to west even 
though the rational distribution of productive forces 
demands movement in the opposite directions.” 

Brezhnev, in response to these problems, called for a 
“more effective population policy.” Some features of 
that policy seem familiar—namely, measures will be 
taken to encourage larger families, increase maternity 
and child care allowances, and improve the living and 
working conditions of working women. Indeed, such 
measures were contemplated at the 25th Party Con- 
gress, but were not adopted because of the high costs 
involved. Now, however, it is obvious that the “uniform” 
population policy hitherto pursued will have to give way 
to a “more differentiated” policy, one that will concen- 


47 See “Soviet Census 1979,” GeoJournal (Wiesbaden), supplementary issue, No. 1, 
1980; for population statistics by nationality, see “The All Union Census of 1979 in the 
USSR,” Radio Liberty Research, September 1980. 


trate on certain regions and groups and that will there- 
fore have a better chance of producing positive results. 

As for the question of social welfare, Soviet leaders 
had a good deal to say on the subject at the 26th Party 
Congress. Both Brezhnev and Tikhonov (the latter while 
providing the justification for the new five-year plan) 
stressed the need to satisfy the popular demand for in- 
creased supplies of food and consumer goods. 
Brezhnev also enumerated the measures that will be 
undertaken to improve working and living conditions 
and thus “to consolidate the material and intellectual 
foundations of the socialist way of life.” High-flown 
rhetoric notwithstanding, the measures themselves 
read much as if they were simply a list of good inten- 
tions: minimum wages are to be raised, shops and 
restaurants are to be improved, housing construction is 
to proceed strictly according to plan, and schools and 
health services are to be upgraded. It is perhaps 
characteristic, too, that Brezhnev gave with one hand 
while taking away with the other. In saying that “those 
who want to live better must work more and better,” he 
seemingly made his promises contingent on higher work 
output. 

The problem of the labor unions was treated in much 
the same fashion at the 26th Party Congress—certain 
difficulties were hinted at, exhortations were made, but 
no real changes were introduced in an attempt to 
resolve the difficulties. Brezhnev devoted much more 
attention to the labor unions than he had at previous 
party congresses, not only repeating such stock phrases 
as the “reliable support” provided by the unions to the 
party, but also noting such recent developments as the 
inclusion of collective farm peasants in the labor 
unions.48 The real concerns of the leadership, however, 
emerged in Brezhnev’s demand that labor union offi- 
cials should be “in the thick of the life of the workers.” 
But Brezhnev evinced no readiness to contemplate 
more far-reaching measures designed to enhance 
worker satisfaction and increase labor productivity, 
measures that would give the labor unions more inde- 
pendence and the workers expanded rights of partici- 
pation in the enterprise. 

The emphasis given at the 26th Party Congress to 
such questions as the character of population growth, 
social welfare, and the labor unions surely betrays the 
leadership’s concern over moods among the populace 
at large and especially among the rank-and-file workers. 
Such concern no doubt stems in part from the recent 
events in Poland. But it must also reflect recent internal 


48 Between September 1976 and March 1977, 2 million collective farm peasants joined 
the trade unions. See The Soviet Union: Domestic, Economic and Foreign Policy, Vol. 4 
(1976-77), New York, Holmes and Meier, 1979, p. 52. 
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events, such as the incipient efforts to establish free 
labor unions in the Soviet Union and the recent increase 
in the number of strikes (for example, at the Tol’yatti 
Works on the Volga in May 1980). But in no case does 
the leadership seem ready to undertake serious meas- 
ures to alleviate the situation. In this respect, too, the 
26th Party Congress provides an accurate reflection of 
the current state of the Soviet leadership. 

With regard to the problems posed by the non- 
Russian nationalities of the Soviet Union, the 26th Party 
Congress dealt with the subject in the usual perfunctory 
manner. But the Kremlin’s concern nonetheless showed 
through clearly. In past years, Brezhnev had asserted in 
every speech on the anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion that the “nationality issue” has been resolved once 
and for all in the Soviet Union; since the 24th Party Con- 
gress (1971), the basic Soviet line had been that a 
“single Soviet people” (yedinyy Sovetskiy narod) has 
taken shape as a “historically new international com- 
munity of people” as a way station on the path to a 
single Soviet nation, with Russian as the standard 
language.42 At the 26th Party Congress, however, 
Brezhnev admitted that although the “unity of the Soviet 
nations” (natsii) was unshakable “as never before,” 
it did not mean that “all questions in the sphere of na- 
tional relations have been resolved.” Now, he depicted 
the “development of the culture of a single Soviet 
people—a new social and international community” as a 
goal still to be attained. 

Even in his obligatory ritual comments on the ques- 
tion, Brezhnev was a model of restraint, conspicuously 
refraining from emphasizing the “leading role” of the 
Russian people and from delineating the Russian lan- 
guage as a “second mother tongue.” National chau- 
vinism and nationalism are alien to the CPSU, he 
declared, and then he went on to reject the “artificial 
blurring” of national characteristics and to demand 
“sensitivity and attention” from the party toward the 
problems connected with the existence of a “great 
multinational state.” 

Such protestations of solicitude, however, cannot 
mask the fact that Soviet nationality policy has in recent 
years aggravated the nationality question. That policy 
has adversely affected the non-Russian nationalities in a 
variety of ways.5° 

First, the Soviet leadership, although it continues to 
speak of “internationalism” and a “single Soviet 
people,” has in fact intensified its policy of Russification. 
On October 13, 1978, it issued a secret language 


49 See Boris Meissner, “The Nationality Question and Soviet Ideology,” Europaische 
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decree, according to which Russian instruction was to 
be promoted in non-Russian institutions of higher learn- 
ing.5! It also organized a scientific-theoretical confer- 
ence on “The Russian Language—The Language of 
Friendship and Cooperation of Peoples of the USSR” in 
Tashkent in May 1979, ostensibly for the purpose of im- 
proving the teaching of the Russian language among 
non-Russians but essentially for the purpose of imple- 
menting the secret language decree.°? And the consti- 
tutional legislation it has passed since 1977 has worked 
to the disadvantage of Soviet nationality groups, espe- 
cially those groups whose homeland forms an adminis- 
trative-territorial unit within the Soviet federation. In the 
Belorussian, Moldavian, and Kazakh soviet republics, 
for example, the new constitutions grant Russian the 
status of a second national language. In the union 
republics in the Caucasus, the Soviet leadership’s intent 
was to delete from the local constitutions any mention of 
the local language as the language of state. But the 
storm of indignation was so great, particularly in Georgia 
and Armenia, that the leadership had to abandon the at- 
tempt to change the constitutions, even that of the Azer- 
baydzhani SSR.°3 

Second, Soviet policies have had a_ particularly 
adverse impact on those nationality groups not settled 
on a compact territorial unit, such as the Jews and Ger- 
mans. The Soviets reject, on ideological grounds, the 
idea of cultural autonomy and hence the idea of auton- 
omy for such groups.54 Thus, the Jews and the Germans 
find themselves in a very difficult situation, and as a 
group, exhibit a marked desire to emigrate. 

Third, the Soviet policy of centralization, especially 
economic centralization, aggravates the nationality 
question. In the 1977 Constitution of the USSR, the 
economy of the USSR is referred to as a “single national 
economic complex which encompasses all sectors of 
social production, distribution, and exchange” within 
the country. Soviet economic activity, therefore, must 
rest not only on central management of the economy, 
but also on central administration of the economy. 
Nationalities concerned to preserve their economic 
independence cannot but react strongly to such 
pressures for economic centralization. 

Fourth, the CPSU, in contrast to the Soviet state, is 
unitary, not federal, in structure. Russians dominate the 
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party, accounting for 9.5 million, or almost 61 percent, 
of the 15.6 million party members (1976) while making 
up only 52.4 percent of the Soviet population (1979).55 
They dominate the party and government bureaucracy 
even more. For example, they account for 68.3 percent 
of the newly elected full members of the Central Com- 
mittee.5& Under Khrushchev, it is true, Ukrainians and 
Belorussians played a substantial role in the leadership; 
since Khrushchev, however, their numbers in top posi- 
tions in the bureaucracy have declined. 

Judging from Brezhnev’s report to the congress, it 
seems likely that the Kremlin will continue the “process 
of an all-round approach” to the nationality question— 
that is, a policy of assimilation and minimization of 


55 Meissner, “New Data... ,” pp. 714-19. 

5€ See Sergei Voronitsyn, “The Social Structure of the Newly Elected Central Committee’s 
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Vienna, Molden, 1974, pp. 75-76, 97-98. 


essential national differences. It believes that it can best 
achieve that goal through economic and social policies 
designed to increase equality among the individual 
union republics. It justifies what amounts to continued 
Russification indirectly, by referring to the need to meet 
the nationalities’ “specific needs in terms of language, 
culture, and living conditions.” 

Nevertheless, the approach proposed at the 26th 
Party Congress is not likely to prove a viable solution to 
the complex questions posed by discontent among the 
nationalities. Simply suppressing growing resistance 
among the non-Russian nationalities, especially in the 
Ukraine, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Georgia, and 


Armenia, will be hard in itself. It will be equally difficult 
to deal with the broader implications of nationality 
discontent. The nationality question is closely related to 
the dissident movement, for many Russian dissidents— 
such as Andrey Sakharov—exhibit an understanding of 
and sympathy for the aspirations of the non-Russian na- 
tionalities.5”? In addition, given the Soviet need for 


Workers of several nationalities take a break near the largest hotel in Tashkent, the capital of Uzbekistan. 
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redistribution of the labor force, the nationality question 
has serious implications for the Soviet manpower prob- 
lem. It is of particular importance to the Soviet military, 
for in the coming years the Soviet armed forces will have 
increasing numbers of non-Russian recruits, who often 
have only a limited knowledge of Russian. 

As this brief discussion indicates, the problems the 
Soviet leadership faces are not easily susceptible to 
solution. While the Soviet military buildup continues, the 
Soviet economy shows signs of stagnation. Moreover, 
the economy is experiencing troubles at the very time 
that the needs of Soviet society are growing (and it is a 
rather peculiar society at that, one that combines the 
features of an industrial society at the center with those 
of a developing society in parts of the periphery). Finally, 
profound social changes are taking place, and society's 
sense of self-awareness is growing, just as the problems 
of governing a multinational empire are beginning to 
mount. 

Nevertheless, as this discussion also attests, the 
Soviet leadership’s attempts to deal with such complex 
and closely interrelated domestic problems have in re- 
cent years been essentially reactive in character— 
providing not much more than a series of palliatives in- 
tended to stave off the worst while the leadership hopes 
for the best. It may simply be that the centralist- 
bureaucratic command structure of the single-party 
system can neither contribute to satisfactory solutions to 
the problems nor advance the modernization process in 
any meaningful way. 

The 26th Party Congress, of course, was marked not 
by public soul-searching but by official optimism and 
exhortations to the party faithful. Even as Brezhnev and 
the assembled delegates looked toward the future, 
however, a certain element of pessimism could be 
noted. 


Conclusion 


In the concluding portion of his report to the 26th Con- 
gress, General Secretary Brezhnev emphasized that 
“our progress toward communism is accomplished 
through the stage of developed capitalism.” This stage, 
he continued, “is a necessary, regular (zakonomernyy), 
and historically long period in the emergence of a Com- 
munist social formation.” He then called for a new party 
program to replace the current program, which had 
been adopted in 1961 at the 22nd Party Congress and 
which had subsequently been amended only slightly at 
succeeding party congresses. Accordingly, the party 
congress directed the Central Committee to carry out 
the proposal. 


The issue of a party program, like the occasion of a 
party congress itself, evokes images from the past. The 
party program adopted 20 years ago radiated with opti- 
mism.*8 It set forth a 20-year plan which envisaged the 
creation of the material-technical base for a Communist 
society in the Soviet Union and which foresaw the vic- 
tory of communism on a worldwide scale, with the 
Soviet Union surpassing the United States as the 
world’s leading economic power. 

Precisely 20 years later, at the 26th Party Congress, 
Brezhnev’s remarks on “developed socialism” reflected 
little of the optimism that inspired Khrushchev. Indeed, 
that optimism has gradually eroded over the intervening 
years. The process began soon after Khrushchev’s 
ouster in October 1964, as the new Soviet leadership 
dropped the 20-year plan and its “utopian” objectives 
and embraced the notion of “developed socialism,” a 
concept that Walter Ulbricht had advanced in East Ger- 
many.°? It culminated with the adoption of the new con- 
stitution of the USSR in 1977. This erosion of optimism, 
along with the evolution of Soviet foreign and domestic 
policy over the years, has increased the need for a new 
party program, so Brezhnev’s proposal in this regard 
was no surprise. 

The present Kremlin leadership, as Brezhnev’'s re- 
marks on “developed socialism” and his call for a new 
party program document, is fully aware of the great dif- 
ficulties it faces in trying to bring about thorough 
modernization of the USSR. But Soviet developments of 
the last few years make clear that the current leadership 
is not in a position either to offer any clear, long-term 
domestic program or to mobilize the country’s creative 
forces in an effort to surmount rising difficulties. Nor 
does it appear capable of ensuring a rational process of 
succession after the retirement or death of Brezhnev. 

In this sense, then, the 26th Party Congress only con- 
firmed what many observers had perceived in recent 
years—that the chasm between the current regime and 
Soviet society has grown even wider. While the changes 
in the formal organization of Soviet society have been 
limited in character, the changes in the informal order of 
society—which are extremely difficult to discern fully— 
seem to have been much more far-reaching. The Soviet 
leadership thus finds itself isolated from the society it 
purports to lead. 

Such isolation will quite likely leave its imprint on the 
next several years. On the one hand, it will strengthen 
the influence of small cliques upon the decision-making 
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process in the Soviet leadership; on the other hand, it 
will increase the pressure from younger generations 
moving up and seeking positions of authority and 
leadership. If a decisive change in the Kremlin leader- 
ship is delayed much longer, therefore, the possibility of 
a fairly tumultuous succession will increase. At the very 
least, tensions within Soviet society will rise. At most, 
there will be a double generation change within the 
leadership—one generation following another in a 
relatively short order—and, with it, the creation of condi- 
tions for additional conflict. 

In the course of any succession crisis, the forces of 
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reform in the Soviet Union could win influence and 
power. As the Soviet armed intervention in Afghanistan 
showed, however, there are also militant forces in the 
Soviet Union, which for now seem to possess even 
greater political weight than they did earlier. One cannot 
fully rule out the possibility that such forces, which are 
much more eager to confront risks than the present 
leadership is, might attain power in the coming succes- 
sion. Both possibilities should be taken into considera- 
tion in any assessment of East-West relations in the 
coming years. 

A a 


Soviet Economic Slowdown 


and the 1981- 


By Abram Bergson 


85 Plan 


longer the major media event in the West that it 

once was, but for serious Russia-watchers it still 
provides a useful opportunity to review, in light of official 
plan targets, prospects of the Soviet economy for the 
longer term. Such a review Is particularly in order at a 
time when that economy is—by all accounts—beset by 
mounting difficulties. 

As approved by the 26th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) on March 2, 1981,} 
the 11th Five-Year Plan is technically still in the form of a 
“draft” (proyekt), for it has yet to be revised to take ac- 
count of discussions at the congress and also at meet- 
ings of local party, union, and other groups that were 
held throughout the country after the draft was first pub- 
lished last December. Other such meetings no doubt 
are still to be held. The plan will only assume its final of- 
ficial form when the Supreme Soviet has acted on it at a 
meeting scheduled for next October. Judging from 
previous experience, though, changes in the plan that 
are introduced henceforth are apt to be less than 
decisive.? 

The new plan is the fourth such program to be 
launched under the aegis of Leonid |. Brezhnev. If all is 
not exactly well with the Soviet economy as the 1981- 
85 plan period begins, that is due in no small part to the 


i ublication of a new Soviet five-year plan is no 


1 For a text, see Pravda (Moscow), Mar. 5, 1981. 

2 The draft emerging from the party congress actually represents something of a revision 
of an earlier version, published in ibid., Dec. 2, 1980. An extensive check, however, 
reveals the changes to be quite inconsequential. 
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deterioration in performance under the Brezhnev 
administration’s three previous plans. The deterioration 
is particularly striking in the cardinal sphere of growth. 
The rate of increase of Soviet national income, which 
had already declined somewhat in the early post-Stalin 
years, has fallen sharply during Brezhnev’s tenure. The 
fall-off is apparent whether we refer to Soviet official 
statistics on “net material product” or to data on GNP as 
understood and compiled in the West. Although af- 
fected by proverbial methodological quirks, the two of- 
ficial series that have been published by Moscow both 
show a decline in tempo fully as pronounced as that in- 
dicated by the Western data (see Table 1, page 26). 

To be sure, Brezhnev and his associates have 
achieved notable success in what must have been a 
prime endeavor: to rapidly build up Soviet military 
power. Disposing of a GNP per capita that is still only 
one half that of the US, the Soviet leadership has been 
able, according to Western estimates, to furnish the 
USSR’s defense establishment a volume of goods and 
services that during much of Brezhnev’s administration 
has matched or exceeded the corresponding allocation 
in the United States. And while increasing the supply of 
“guns” in a wholesale way, the government has also 
been able to provide Soviet consumers with appreciable 
additional amounts of “butter.” Of course, the rise in per 
capita consumption achieved (Table 1) must be read in 
the light of the extremely low initial levels, for the fan- 
tastic inadequacies that prevailed when Stalin died 
(March 5, 1953) had only been partially eliminated by 
the time that Brezhnev became the principal party 
leader (October 1964). The quantitative growth is also 


3 See US Central Intelligence Agency (hereafter CIA), A Dollar Cost Comparison of Soviet 
and US Defense Activities, 1967-77, SR 78-10002, Washington, DC, January 1978; CIA, 
Soviet and US Defense Activities, 1970-79: A Dollar Cost Comparison, SR 80-10005, 
Washington, DC, January 1980; and Joint Economic Committee, United States Congress 
(hereafter JEC), Allocation of Resources in the Soviet Union and China, 1979, Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, 1980. 
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somewhat misleading because of perennial qualitative 
supply deficiencies, to which Soviet consumers have 
clearly become increasingly sensitive: the extraordinary 
volume of defective consumer products, recurring 
incongruities in assortment, periodic market imbal- 
ances, and resulting queues.‘ Still, standards have 
risen. 

But, these achievements notwithstanding, the fact re- 
mains that national income must be the source of cur- 
rent allocations of goods and services to both defense 
and consumption. As national income growth slows, ex- 


* On qualitative deficiencies in the supply of Soviet consumer goods, see Gertrude 
Schroeder Greenslade, “Consumption” (processed), prepared for a conference on “The 
Soviet Economy: Toward the Year 2000,” Airlie, VA, Oct. 23-25, 1980. 


pansion in the volume of goods and services allocated to 
those two purposes conceivably could be continued for 
a while at the expense of allocations to still another use 
of the community’s output, capital formation. But in 
time, a slowdown with respect to consumption or 
defense or both becomes unavoidable. 

This has already occurred in the case of consumption, 
where, as Table 1 shows, the most recent advances 
have been modest indeed. Although there is no indica- 
tion that defense allocations have yet been similarly af- 
fected, the overall decline in growth has understandably 
become a source of heightened concern to the Soviet 
leadership. This slowdown was clearly the central prob- 
lem which the 11th FYP had to address. 


A new Soviet cruiser, the Kirov, photographed by the British Royal Navy in the North Sea in January 1980. The 


Kirov is armed with 20 SSN-X-19 surface-to-surface naval experimental missiles and 12 SAN-6 surface-to-air 
naval missiles. 


— Keystone. 
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Table 1: Selected Indicators for the Soviet Economy 
(Average annual rate of growth, in percent) 


1980-85 
1965-70 1970-75 1976-80 (planned) 
$e INI LOO IDC 


“Net material product,” Soviet official: 4 


“Produced” reas 5. 4.56 n.a. © 

“Utilized” val 5 3.8 3.4-3.7 
GNP, CIA 53 3.8 2.8 n.a. 4 
Gross fixed capital, Soviet official: 

Investment 7.6 7.0 SHS) 1.9-2.8 
Stock aD) 7.9 70 5.4 
Population 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.9e 
Employment (adjusted for hours) 2.0 1.8 1st 0.5e 
“Factor productivity” 13 -0.1 -0.3 n.a. 

Industrial output, Soviet official: 

Overall 8.5 7.4 4.5 4.7-5.1 
Group A (investment goods) 8.6 7.8 4.7 4.7-5.1 
Group B (consumer goods) 8.4 6.5 3.8 4.9-5.2 

Industrial output, CIA 6.4 6.0 3.6 n.a. 
Agricultural output, Soviet official f 3.9 Ba, iL S77, 2.3-2.7 
Agricultural output, CIA 3:6 Paes 1.4 n.a. 
Consumption per capita 50 2.9 1.6 n.a. 


2 The two Soviet official series given here relate to national income but exclude diverse services; they differ somewhat in scope and manner of compilation, which need not concern us 
here. 

D For 1975-79. 

© Not available or not applicable. 

d Some at the CIA feel that the 11th FYP indicates anticipated annual growth in GNP of 4.0 percent. See fn. 5 in the text. 

© These figures are independent projections, not plan goals. 

f Calculated as the yearly rate of growth of the average for the given five-year period over the average for the preceding five-year period. 


SOURCES: For Soviet official data on national income, fixed capital, and industrial and agricultural output, and the corresponding official goals, see Central Statistical Administration, Narodnoye 
khozyaystvo SSSR v 1979 g. (The National Economy of the USSR in 1979—hereafter, Narkhoz), Moscow, Statistika, 1980; and Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 24 and Mar. 5, 1981. 

For data of the US Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) on GNP and industrial and agricultural output, see Rush V. Greenslade, “The Real Gross Product of the USSR, 1950-1975,” in Joint 
Economic Committee, United States Congress (hereafter JEC), Soviet Economy in a New Perspective, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1976; CIA, The Soviet Economy in 
1978-79 and Prospects for 1980, ER 80-10328, Washington, DC, June 1980; and other releases of the CIA Office of Economic Research. 

For population, Narkhoz, and US Department of Commerce, Population Projections by Age and Sex: For the Republics and Major Economic Regions of the USSR, 1970 to 2000, \nternational 
Population Reports, Series P-91, No. 26, Washington, DC, 1979. Data for employment were derived from Murray Feshbach and Stephen Rapawy, “Soviet Population and Manpower Trends 
and Policies,” in JEC, op. cit.; Murray Feshbach, “Employment Trends and Policies in the USSR” (processed), August 1978; and Murray Feshbach, “Population and Labor Force” (processed), 
prepared for a conference on “The Soviet Economy: Toward the Year 2000,” Airlie, VA, Oct. 23-25, 1980. In estimating employment for 1980 and projecting it to 1985, | benefited from the 
advice of Mr. Feshbach. 

For per capita consumption, see M. Elizabeth Denton, “Soviet Consumer Policy,” in JEC, Soviet Economy in a Time of Change, Vol. 1, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1979; 
CIA, Handbook of Economic Statistics 1980, ER 80-10452, Washington, DC, 1980; and other releases of the CIA Office of Economic Research. 

On factor productivity, see fn. 27 in the text. 


3.4-3.7 percent, is nonetheless quite modest by Soviet 
Standards. Under the plan for 1976-80, the govern- 
ment sought to achieve a growth rate of 4.7 percent a 


Growth Targets and Constraints 


The essentials of the new program are readily 
grasped. In the twilight of his tenure, Brezhnev not only 
proposes to arrest the Soviet economic slowdown, but is 
also seeking significantly to accelerate the economy 
beyond recently reduced tempos—a fact that the some- 
times erratic official statistics tend to obscure.® 

The target set for annual growth in national income, 


SS 


° A word of explanation is perhaps in order here. Soviet output targets for sectors and for 
the economy as a whole (in the fourth column of Table 1) tend to be subject to less 
upward bias than do the corresponding official data on realized output (columns 1-3). By 
inference, then, the new plan is projecting some limited acceleration of national income 
growth. Correspondingly, the acceleration projected for industrial and agricultural 
production is greater than the data in Table 1 might seem to indicate. On comparative 
biases in official targets and in data on realized output, see CIA, Comparing Planned and 


year. At the time, that was the lowest goal for national in- 
come growth that had ever been set in a Soviet five-year 
plan,® and even that target was not fulfilled (Table 1). 
The government evidently now has lowered its sights 
still further. 

But, while modest, the new plan may not be modest 
enough. That becomes apparent when we consider 


Actual Growth of Industrial Output in Centrally Planned Economies, ER 80-10461, 
Washington, DC, August 1980. Analysts at the CIA Office of Economic Research with 
whom the author has spoken estimate that the 11th FYP implies a GNP growth target of 
4.0 percent per annum, or 1.2 percentage points above the corresponding realized figure 
for 1975-80. This figure may overstate somewhat the Soviet target. 

© On the 10th FYP, see Pravda, Mar. 7, 1976. As implied, reference is to “net material 
product utilized.” 
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underlying constraints on future Soviet growth. Of these, 
energy is clearly one. True, the US Central Intelligence 
Agency’s gloomy 1977 forecast that Soviet oil produc- 
tion would peak “perhaps as early as 1978 and certainly 
not later than the early 1980's,” and that the initial fall- 
off, when it came, would “almost certainly be sharp,” 7 
has yet to be validated by events. Some have even 
questioned whether it will ever be.8 Nevertheless, the 
USSR is no doubt not nearly as well situated regarding 
Oil as Once was widely assumed. 

There are, of course, major Soviet areas geologically 
favorable to oil extraction that remain to be exploited. 
Neither the CIA nor any other serious observers ques- 
tion that. But, here as so often has been the case in 
Soviet economic affairs, today’s gain has seemingly 
been pursued at the expense of tomorrow’s. With drill- 
ing capacity limited, the Soviet Union has focused on 
exploitation of existing fields to the comparative neglect 
of development of new fields for future exploitation. 
Techniques of exploitation have also been notably 
present-oriented. 

While the early falloff in Soviet oil output that the CIA 
had predicted has yet to materialize, it is noteworthy 
that the production of oil in 1980 totaled but 603 million 


7 See JEC, Soviet Economic Problems and Prospects, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1977, p. 6; CIA, Prospects for Soviet Oil Production, ER 77-10270, 
Washington, DC, April 1977, p. 7; CIA, A Discussion Paper on Soviet Petroleum 
Production, Washington, DC, June 1977; and CIA, The Soviet Economy in 1978-1979 and 
Prospects for 1980, ER 80-10328, Washington, DC, June 1980, pp. 19-21. 

8 See, for example, Select Committee on Intelligence, United States Senate, The Soviet 
Oil Situation, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, May 1978; and Marshall 
Goldman, The Enigma of Soviet Petroleum: Half Empty or Half Full? London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1980, Chs. 6 and 8. 


metric tons, or 17 to 37 million tons short of the goal set 
for that year in the 10th FYP; that, as a result, output 
grew by but 4.2 percent yearly in the period 1976-80, 
rather than at a planned 4.8—5.5 percent; that over the 
plan period, the annual rate of increase has tended to 
decline; and that in the new plan, the government is 
projecting a goal of but 620-645 million tons (see Table 
2). In other words, the Soviet leaders are now essentially 
seeking to achieve by 1985 the goal they originally 
had some five years ago set for 1980.9 The projected 
annual rate of growth of output is but 0.6-1.4 percent. 
Thus, even should the plan be fulfilled, oil production in 
the USSR would at best only be on something of a 
plateau. 

In the USSR as elsewhere, oil is a focus of attention 
these days, and properly so, for owing to a sharp in- 
crease in output in the halcyon years preceding the for- 
mation of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC), oil has become by far the preeminent 
Soviet fuel.!° Coal once occupied that place, however, 
and here the Soviet potential is, as no one questions, 
vast indeed. But even the comparatively limited growth 
target for coal in the 10th FYP proved quite beyond 
reach; in fact in 1976-80, production growth practically 
ceased (see Table 2). In the 11th FYP, the government 
seeks for coal, as in the case of oil, to attain much the 
same goal that it vainly targeted in the 10th FYP. 

With natural gas, by contrast, the Soviet Union has 


2 See the 10th FYP, loc. cit. 

10 Constituting in 1979, in conventional units, 45.2 percent of all Soviet fuels. Central 
Statistical Administration, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1979 g. (The National Economy 
of the USSR in 1979), Moscow, Statistika, 1980, p. 170. 


Table 2: Soviet Mineral Fuel and Electric Power Output, 1965-80 and 1985 Plan Targets 


1985 
1965 1970 1975 1980 (planned) 
Volume of output 
Oil, million metric tons 242.9 353.0 490.8 603.0 620-645 
Gas, billion cubic meters 127.7 197.9 289.3 435.0 600-640 
Coal, million metric tons S/he 624.1 701.3 716.0 770-800 
All mineral fuels, million metric tons4 908.7 1,168.7 1,516.6 1,859.7 2,167.5 
Electric power, billion killowatt-hours 506.7 740.9 1,038.6 1,295.0 1,550-1,600 
Average yearly percent increase over previous five years 
Oil 78 6.8 4.2 0.6-1.4 
Gas 9.2 7.9 8.5 6.6-8.0 
Coal 1.6 2:4 0.4 1.5-2.2 
All mineral fuels Sie a4 4.2 a 
Electric power 7.9 7.0 4.5 3.7-4.3 


4 In conventional fuel units, with one ton equal to 7,000 kilocalories. Excludes minor fuels (peat, shale, wood), which accounted for 3.5 percent of the total in 1975. For 1980 and 
1985 (planned), converted to conventional fuel at 1979 rates. The 1985 figure represents the midpoint of the indicated range. 


SOURCES: Central Statistical Administration, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1979 g. (The National Economy of the USSR in 1979), Moscow, Statistika, 1980, pp. 168, 170-71; and Pravda 


(Moscow), Jan. 24 and Mar. 5, 1981. 
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been achieving very real success, and the continued 
“forced growth” of output in this sector is now avowedly 
“a most important task.” It is primarily on this basis that 
the Soviet government anticipates any substantial 
growth in the supply of fuels. And even then the planned 
growth tempo is still distinctly lower than that of earlier 
years. 

In view of recent Soviet experience, fulfillment of even 
the limited goals for mineral fuels that have been set 
cannot be taken for granted. And what counts for overall 
economic growth is not only the extent to which fuel out- 
put can be expanded, but at what cost. As Soviet ac- 
counts of increasingly difficult extraction conditions sug- 
gest, costs have in fact been rising. Data sometimes 
cited on sharply rising money costs are unduly somber, 
for allowance must be made for continuing wage infla- 
tion. Yet, even in constant prices, expenditures per ru- 
ble of marketed output of oil rose by 14 percent from 
1969 to 1975. The corresponding increases for natural 


Strip-mining for coal at Kharanor in Chita Province of 
East Siberia. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


gas and coal were 40 and 12 percent. For fuel gen- 
erally, outlays per ruble of marketed output rose by 
another 7 percent from 1976 to 1979.1! These figures 
relate to average cost. Increases in incremental costs 
must be greater. 

Rising costs—stemming from the need to exploit 
deeper, less favorably located, or otherwise inferior 
deposits—have been characteristic not only for fuel but 
for mineral resources generally.!2 Such “diminishing 
returns” should, if anything, tend to become more pro- 
nounced in the coming years. We must not, of course, 
overestimate the negative impact of these trends on 
future growth. In the Soviet Union, as in most econom- 
ically fairly advanced countries, mineral extraction ab- 
sorbs only a comparatively limited fraction of the com- 
munity’s total supply of labor and capital. Hence, even 
sizable increases in costs of extraction should not en- 
croach very much relatively on the supplies of factor in- 
puts available for other uses. But the diminishing 
returns do represent an impediment. 

This impediment is the more awkward in that it comes 
when the supply of labor for the economy as a whole is 
itself not growing as it formerly did. Widely cited West- 
ern research into Soviet demographic trends as they 
bear on the Soviet labor force leaves no doubt as to this 
trend (see Table 1). The Soviet leaders are clearly cog- 
nizant of the adverse outlook for labor supply, and have 
already been taking some countermeasures, such as 
providing special inducements for superannuated work- 
ers to continue in gainful employment. But the leader- 
ship is apparently not at all optimistic about the results. 
This may be inferred from plan goals for growth of out- 
put and of productivity; the official targets for employ- 
ment are not explicitly given in the plan.}3 

The manpower prospects are only made the less at- 
tractive by the fact that the limited increases in the labor 
force that do materialize will come almost exclusively 


SS 


"' See Central Statistical Administration, Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1975 g. (USSR 
National Economy in 1975), Moscow, Statistika, 1976, p. 229; and idem, Narodnoye 
khozyaystvo SSSR v 1979 g., p. 162. Because of Soviet accounting practice, data in these 
sources on the outlays (zatraty) in question can be considered only as approximations of 
costs in a Western sense. 

12 The increase in costs of mineral extraction is the greater when compared with cost 
increases in the economy as a whole. It is such a relative shift in costs that is ultimately 
relevant for economic growth. See Abram Bergson, Soviet Technological Progress: Trends 
and Prospects, Discussion Paper, No. 814, Cambridge, MA, Harvard Institute of Economic 
Research, February 1981, p. 13. 

13 In industry, according to the plan, productivity is to increase by 23-25 percent. If we 
assume that this range is paired in the most obvious way with the corresponding planned 
range for the growth of industrial output, we may infer that the growth of employment in 
industry is projected at 2.4 percent for the five-year period, or 0.5 percent yearly. That is 
the rate at which | have projected employment to grow in the whole Soviet economy. 

Published goals of the new plan for the productivity of “social labor” and for the share of 
the growth of national income that is to be accounted for by increased productivity also 
seem consistent with the projection that | use for the growth of employment, although such 
goals are somewhat more difficult to interpret than those for industry. 
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from peripheral Soviet republics, particularly Kazakh- 
stan and the republics of Central Asia and of the Trans- 
caucasus. In fact, the Russian and Ukrainian republics 
will experience a net decline in labor force. These 
trends, too, are well known, but a corollary may need 
underlining. Since the native populations in the periph- 
eral republics seem reluctant to emigrate, the central 
government may have to incur inordinate costs in mak- 
ing industry available locally. 

Although growth of the labor force will be determined 
essentially by demographic trends, expansion of 
another major factor input, the capital stock, is substan- 
tially discretionary, depending on the rate at which the 
Soviet government allocates the country’s output to 
capital formation. As is clear from Table 1, the plan 
nevertheless projects a relative decrease, rather than in- 
crease, in the rate of growth of investment. The real 
volume of investment is to rise less rapidly than the na- 
tional income, or only by some 1.9-2.8 percent yearly. 
This is also a lower tempo than that at which the capital 
stock has increased lately. It follows from a well-known, 
rudimentary relationship between a stock and a flow 
that expansion of the capital stock itself must slow, and 
the plan indeed anticipates a sharp decline in the rate of 
growth of capital stock, to 5.4 percent a year. We con- 
sider further below the government's policy on invest- 
ment in the new plan. 


How Feasible? 


What, in sum, is the import of the trends just de- 
scribed? In seeking under the new plan to accelerate 
the growth of output, the Soviet leadership faces sharply 
declining tempos of growth in two major factor in- 
puts—labor and capital—that such growth requires. If 
we combine these two inputs according to a form of 
“srowth accounting” that lately has come to be widely 
practiced, we arrive at an estimated 2.2 percent growth 
of factor inputs yearly from 1980 to 1985.!4 That is 1.7 
percentage points less than the tempo that prevailed 
from 1970 to 1975, and 0.9 percentage points below 
the tempo from 1975 to 1980. Along with the slowing 
expansion of labor and capital inputs, the USSR faces 
diminishing returns in extraction industries. At least in 
fuel branches, the resultant increase in costs could 
come to be rather marked, despite the comparatively 
limited goals set for the growth of output. 

How, then, are Brezhnev and his associates propos- 
ing to speed overall growth of output? They are count- 


4 Here, | have employed the Cobb-Douglas formula with weights of .65 and .35 for 
labor and capital respectively. 
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Pensioner Mikhail Vorob’yév back at work at Moscow’s 
Automatic Transfer-Machines Plant, where he receives 
wages and additional leave on top of his pension. 


—Novosti from Sovfoto. 


ing, to begin with, on relatively favorable weather in agri- 
culture. Or so one surmises, for with due allowance for 
projected inputs into agriculture, it is otherwise difficult 
to account for the planned acceleration in agricultural 
output (see Table 1).15 Although what constitutes “nor- 
mal” weather in the Soviet Union is still somewhat prob- 
lematic, the weather in 1976-80 probably tended to be 
less favorable for agriculture than it had been in earlier 
years of the Brezhnev era; hence, an improvement is 
very possible. Nevertheless, at least in the crucial case 


15 The targeted acceleration in agricultural production looms even more dramatic if one 
looks not at comparisons of five-year averages for 1976-80 and 1981-85, but at growth in 
production levels from those in the year preceding a given plan period to the final year of 
the period. From 1975 to 1980, agricultural production grew 1.4 percent a year; from 
1980 to 1985, it must grow at 4.8 percent a year to meet plan targets. 

The Soviet government is projecting a sharp increase in fertilizer inputs, but the target 
for 1985 is simply that for 1980, which was seriously underfulfilled. While the plan does 
not give a target for growth of capital stock in agriculture, it is fairly evident that a marked 
deceleration, paralleling that indicated for the whole economy (Table 1) is projected. | 
consider here official data on past growth of the agricultural capital stock as given in the 
sources on the all-economy capital stock cited in Table 1 and the stipulation in the plan 
that the share of capital investment going to agriculture is to be “not lower” than the 
“attained level.” Agricultural employment has been trending down for years, and to judge 
from the goals for output and productivity in this sector, that trend is not now being 
reversed. 
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Hopes are high for the spring 1981 sowing on the 
Rodina Collective Farm in Voronezh Province. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


of grain, the output goal could well prove too optimistic. 
If we may judge from careful CIA assessments of the 
Soviet grain position, the projected increase in the 
average annual harvest to a level of 238-243 million 
metric tons could be difficult to achieve even with 
weather of a long-term average sort. The corresponding 
figure for 1976-80 was but 205 million tons.16 

The leadership also hopes to achieve a more effective 
utilization of available factor supplies under rearrange- 
ments in the planning system lately made or now called 
for. There is much room for improvement in_ this 
respect. The aberrations regarding the supply of con- 
sumer goods referred to above are only the most egre- 


‘© In appraising the feasibility of the target for agricultural output in the light of the 
indicated goals for inputs, and the possible role of the weather, | have sought to take into 
account: CIA, The USSR: The Impact of Recent Climatic Change on Grain Production, 

ER 76-10577 U, Washington, DC, October 1976; CIA, The Impact of Fertilizer on Soviet 
Grain Output, 1968-80, ER 77-10557, Washington, DC, November 1977; and David 
Carey and Joseph F. Havelka, “Soviet Agriculture: Progress and Problems,” in JEC, Soviet 
Economy in a Time of Change, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1979, 
Vol. 2. 
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gious manifestations of malfunctioning by a mechanism 
that is notably wasteful generally. The mechanism, it 
seems clear, is wasteful even in comparison with the 
flawed performance of Western mixed systems.17 

Attempts to improve the planning system, however, 
are nothing new in the USSR; shifts in working arrange- 
ments to that end have been almost incessant for fully a 
decade and a half.!8 Yet familiar complaints recur again 
and again, and close scrutiny only confirms what might 
have been inferred: the difficulties are deeply em- 
bedded in the bureaucratic system of centralized plan- 
ning that no reform really displaces. This mechanism. 
which served a half century ago to propel an under- 
developed country forward in the most brutal way, 
apparently cannot readily be adapted to the exacting 
task of organizing a predominantly industrial economy. 
As such an economy has materialized in the USSR, 
expansion of output has had to come increasingly from 
more effective use of existing factor supplies rather than 
their sheer multiplication; the number of enterprises 
and variety of products have become ever greater and 
more taxing to deal with; consumers, though still far 
from affluent, have shown increasing discrimination in 
purchasing goods; and the leadership’s own priorities 
have become relatively complex (see below). 

The Soviet government is apparently not prepared to 
abandon the effort to improve planning. After initiating a 
wide-ranging reform in August 1979, it is now calling for 
yet more actions to “perfect” (sovershenstvovat') the 
mechanism.!9 But, basically, centralized planning, with 
its characteristic stress on bureaucratic processes, re- 
mains in place. 

While trying to improve the planning mechanism, the 
government is also seeking more effective or—to use a 
term that often recurs in the plan and in the discussion 
of it at the 26th Congress—more “intensive” application 
of factor supplies through introduction of new tech- 
nologies. Efforts here seem unlikely to meet with much 
greater success. True, a number of relatively definite 
technological shifts are called for, and these might ap- 
pear to be comparatively amenable to the kind of 
beaucratic control from Moscow that centralized plan- 
ning favors. But the innovation process in the USSR is 
hardly less flawed than the planning system generally. 
Deficiencies in one are often simply replicated in the 
other. Consequently, technological progress, never very 
remarkable in the USSR, appears to have been dis- 


7 See, for example, Abram Bergson, Productivity and the Social System—The USSR 
and the West, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1978. 

18 See Gertrude E. Schroeder, “The Soviet Economy on a Treadmill of Reform,” in JEC, 
Soviet Economy in a Time of Change, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1979, Vol. 1. 

‘9 On the 1979 reform, see Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (Moscow), No. 32, August 1979, 
pp. 9-16. 
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tinctly sluggish for some time.2° 

In striving for more effective planning and speedier 
technological progress, the government is predictably 
calling for economy in the use of energy. By 1985, it 
hopes to conserve as much as the equivalent of 
160-170 million tons of standard fuel, or some 7.6 per- 
cent of the projected output of major fuels.2! This par- 
ticular target should not be much beyond reach, 
although the Russians have no great park of gas- 
guzzling passenger cars to draw down for the sake of 
fuel economy. As an alternative to the use of mineral 
fuels generally, the Soviet government also plans a 
marked expansion of atomic power. Under the 11th 
FYP, atomic energy plants, which supplied 4.4 percent 
of Soviet electric power in 1979,?2 are to increase their 
share of such power to 14.1 percent by 1985. Such use 
of atomic power does not seem to encounter popular 
resistance in the USSR such as it aroused in Western 
democracies, at least not overt resistance. 

lf technological progress in the USSR has been slug- 
gish, that already says something about the effective- 


20 See Joseph S. Berliner, The Innovation Decision in Soviet Industry, Cambridge, MA, 
MIT Press, 1976; and Bergson, Soviet Technological Progress... . 

21 See the note to Table 2. 

22 See Goldman, op. cit., pp. 151-52. 
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ness of the government’s much-discussed efforts under 
détente to enlist Western participation in Soviet indus- 
trial development. Whether originating at home or 
abroad, new technologies ultimately can only be as 
effective as the Soviet innovation process allows, for 
such technologies must often be adapted to local 
circumstances, and their diffusion, not just initial in- 
troduction, matters. It is still another testimonial to the 
limitations of the innovation process in the USSR that 
that country has continued to lag technologically behind 
advanced countries, probably inordinately so for its 
stage of economic development.23 

Soviet technological borrowing from the West is, of 
course, not exactly a recent development. Not only was 
it already under way on a great scale under the First 
Five-Year Plan, but, even though impeded, it was by no 
means halted by the cold war. Lately, however, such 
technological borrowing has increasingly taken the 
dramatic form of turnkey projects. But, while such ven- 
tures have been quite significant in some branches— 
e.g., Oil extraction and chemicals—their impact on 
technological advances overall in an economy as large 


23 See Ronald Amann et al., Eds., The Technological Level of Soviet Industry, New 
Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1977; and Bergson, Soviet Technological Progress... . 


The main truck-assembly line at the Kamaz plant in Naberezhnyye Chelny. 
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as that of the USSR has almost inevitably been very 
modest, much more so than is often supposed.?4 It is 
difficult to see how this situation could change much in 
the future. 

Nevertheless, even very modest gains are to the good, 


and in the new plan the leadership still calls for the real- 


ization of “stable, mutually advantageous commercial- 
economic and scientific-technical relations with capi- 
talist countries.” After Afghanistan, this reference is 
understandably addressed to “countries that show an 
interest in cooperation with the USSR,” but as Premier 
N. A. Tikhonov made quite clear in his 26th Congress 
speech on the 11th FYP, the USSR, for its part, is in- 
terested in trade with the USA.25 The plan calls particu- 
larly for “continued implementation of existing under- 
standings and conclusion of new agreements for the 
carrying-out of large-scale projects in the fuel, metal, 
and chemical industries and in other branches of the 
economy.” 

Soviet gains from technological borrowing have often 
been compounded by foreign capital financing. How the 
levels of such foreign funding under the new plan will 
compare with those of recent years is conjectural. An- 
nual inflows of foreign capital, though, have been and 
no doubt will continue to be minute in relation to Soviet 
domestic investment.26 

In growth accounting, juxtaposition of growth of out- 
put with that of inputs of labor and capital together 
yields a measure of growth of “factor productivity.” This 
measure supposedly reflects the net of diverse forces 
affecting the overall yield to application of those factor 
inputs—forces such as we have been considering: 
diminishing returns, weather fluctuations, technological 
progress, and gains in planning effectiveness. Such a 
computation has its limitations, no less for the USSR 
than elsewhere, but it is still illuminating that in the late 
1960's, Soviet factor productivity grew by some 1.3 per- 
cent yearly.?” For a country at the Soviet Union’s stage 
of development, that was not an especially distin- 
guished performance. More recently, the growth of fac- 
tor productivity has been negligible (see Table 1). 

In the plan for 1981-85, the Soviet government im- 
plicitly seeks—if it is to accelerate the growth of output 
as projected in the 11th FYP—to restore, even to sur- 
pass, the tempo of the growth of factor productivity of 
the late 1960’s. Even with favorable weather, such a 


4 Bergson, Soviet Technological Progress... , pp. 36 ff. 

25 Pravda, Feb. 28, 1981. 

26 From 1974 to 1979, the gross Soviet debt to the West grew on the average by 
US$2.4 billion annually. Soviet fixed capital investment in 1978 totaled 328 billion in 1976 
US dollars. See CIA, Handbook of Economic Statistics 1980, ER 80-10452, Washington, 
DC, 1980, pp. 27, 62. 

27 In calculating Soviet factor productivity, | have used the formula for factor inputs 
specified in fn. 14. 


speedup of productivity increase would be difficult to 
achieve. As for output, the relatively low tempos of 
growth in the last plan period perhaps could be sus- 
tained. But then again they very possibly will not be, so 
the slowdown could well continue.28 


Investment, Butter, and Guns 


A critical element in the 11th FYP, as we saw, is the 
goal for the real volume of investment. Since that is to 
grow at a tempo much below that at which the capital 
stock has been expanding lately, increase of that 
stock—a major source of output growth—must slow. 
Real investment is also to grow less rapidly than national 
income, so its share in national income is projected to 
decline somewhat. Concomitantly, the share of con- 
sumption might be expected to rise, or at least not 
decline. That is apparently to permit a sharp accelera- 
tion in the growth of per capita consumption over the 
very low recent tempos indicated in Table 1. 

So much might be inferred from the investment and 
national income goals when they are juxtaposed with 


28 Growth of factor productivity in the USSR has been affected hitherto not only by the 
causal forces on which | have focused, but by still others of diverse sorts—for example, 
increasing of labor skills, or shifts from farming to industry. However, there seems to be 
little prospect that favorable trends in such areas could be a source of acceleration in the 
future. For further discussion, see Bergson, Soviet Technological Progress... . 
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The drive for productivity: an exemplary worker at the 
Tol’yatti Automobile Plant poses in 1978 at the plant’s 
“Honor Roll,” where his photo will be posted. 


—Sven Simon/Katherine Young. 
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the anticipated low (0.9 percent) annual growth rate of 
the Soviet population. But a rapid increase in per capita 
consumption is also indicated by diverse related plan 
targets for increased output of agricultural and fishery 
products, for production of manufactured consumer 
goods, and for gains in real income (see Table 3), 
although these goals are statistically such as sometimes 
to be difficult to properly construe. As Brezhnev told the 
26th Congress, output of industries in Group B (those 
producing consumer goods) is to increase at 4.9-5.2 
percent annually. This is slightly higher than the target 
for Group A industries (those producing means of pro- 
duction) and thus reverses, if only marginally, traditional 
priorities in the USSR. Only once before, in the 
1971-75 plan (also adopted under Brezhnev), was 
Group B similarly favored over Group A in a five-year 
plan, and in that case his priority did not survive the 
pressures encountered in implementing the plan.?9 

The new plan manifests essentially the same growth 
strategy that has been pursued in the Soviet Union 
since the death of Stalin. The dictator, in the interest of 
accelerating the expansion of investment and capital 
stock, and hence of output, sharply increased the share 
of national income invested; consumers consequently 
had to be subjected to the most extreme austerity. After 
Stalin, Soviet leaders apparently concluded that con- 
sumers must be allowed to reap appreciable material 
rewards for their exertions, and Brezhnev evidently felt 
it expedient to continue on that course.3° The gains in 
consumption standards and the marked deceleration in 
the growth of investment volume under the last three 
(“Brezhnev”) plans noted above were the result. 

One must wonder, though, why the same economic 
course is still to be pursued for yet another five-year 
plan. The growth of output has already slowed mark- 
edly, and continued deceleration of the growth of invest- 
ment can only exacerbate the mounting difficulties in 
reversing that output trend. The government's policy 
becomes understandable, however, when we consider 
that despite the rise in material standards in the USSR 
since Stalin, per capita consumption is still only at 
roughly 37 percent of the level in the United States.*} 


29 See Pravda, Feb. 24, 1981. The precise nature of the output categories in question is 
easily misunderstood. Reference in both cases is only to industrial output. Moreover, 
Group A probably includes munitions. 

30 See Abram Bergson, “Soviet Economic Perspectives: Toward a New Growth Model,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1973, reprinted as Ch. 3 in 
Abram Bergson, Productivity and the Social System; also, Abram Bergson, “Conclusion,” 
in NATO, The USSR in the 1980's, Brussels, 1978. 

31 This represents the conventional geometric mean of alternative ratios for the year 
1976, calculated in ruble and in dollar prices. See Imogene Edwards et al., “The US and 
USSR: Comparisons of GNP,” in JEC, Soviet Economy in a Time of Change, Vol. 1, p. 379. 
Even the resultant low ratio is an overstatement, for it cannot really allow for the qualitative 
supply deficiencies referred to earlier. 


Table 3: Soviet Consumption-Related Items, 
Goals for 1980-85 


(Average annual increase, in percent) 


Agricultural output 
Grain harvest 
Meat production, slaughter wt. 3.8 


Milk production 0.9-1.3? 
Fish, marketed output 1.9-2.3 
Output of Group B industries (consumer goods) 4,9-5.2 
Leather shoes output Bie. 
Cloth output 35 
Real income per capita 3.0-3.4 


@ Calculated as the yearly rate of growth of the average for the given five-year period 
over the average for the preceding five-year period. 


SOURCES: Table 1; Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 24, Feb. 24 and 28, and Mar. 5, 1981; on grain, 
see also fn. 16 of the text. 


Consumers, moreover, have become increasingly well 
educated and increasingly aware of Western living stan- 
dards. As standards have risen, so too have aspirations. 
Lately, as the improvement in consumption has shown 
signs of faltering, Soviet commentators themselves have 
expressed concern at the adverse effects on labor in- 
centives of limitations in the availability of goods of a 
quality and kind appealing to workers who have often by 
now met minimum needs. 

We need not ponder long to become aware of the pit- 
falls in any easy extrapolation of recent Polish expe- 
rience to the USSR. But, should Brezhnev have been at 
all inclined finally to veer from the post-Stalin policy of 
speeding growth of consumption, reflection on events in 
Poland must have been sobering. 

Reference so far has been to the 11th Five-Year Plan’s 
goals for investment and consumption. Unfortunately, 
the Soviet government does not disclose its targets for 
the third major claimant to the USSR’s national income: 
defense procurement. | have tacitly assumed that the 
volume of such outlays is projected to continue to grow 
at much the same tempo as realized heretofore in the 
Brezhnev buildup, i.e., about 4-5 percent annually, 
and to absorb much the same share of the GNP as it has 
lately—about 12-14 percent.33 

In brief, the leadership, while continuing to devote 
large sums to defense, proposes to raise consumption 
Standards at a rapid tempo. This, however, presup- 
poses fulfillment of the plan target for national income, 


32 T. Zaslavskaya, “Economic Behavior and Economic Development,” Ekonomika i 
organizatsiya promyshlennogo proizvodstva (Novosibirsk), No. 3, 1980; and Pravda, 
Mar. 24, 1980. 

33 See the sources cited in fn. 3; and Subcommittee on Oversight, Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence, House of Representatives, C/A Estimates of Soviet Defense 
Spending, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1980, p. 7. 
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and that, as we have seen, will not exactly be easy. In 
place of the marked speedup that is projected, the 
tempo of growth of national income could well turn out 
to be lower than that of recent years. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the leadership would face the need to 
review its priorities before the plan has run its course 
and to scale down allocations to one or more of the com- 
peting uses of the country’s output. The resulting em- 
phases could be of a novel sort. 

Under Stalin, consumption was always a prime can- 
didate for such trimming, but his successors have not 
felt free to treat consumers simply as a residual claim- 
ant. Brezhnev today still has good reason not to do so, 
although consumers could hardly be shielded fully from 
economic vicissitudes. 

Investment could possibly be sacrificed, but under 
the plan, the growth of investment volume is already to 
fall to a notably low tempo. Any marked deceleration 
beyond that could easily prove shortsighted, for it would 
then be difficult to sustain the expansion of output at 
even minimal rates. With the new plan, the policy of de- 
celeration of investment volume that has been in prog- 


ress ever since Stalin died will have exhausted its 
possibilities. 

What remains is defense. Until now, in the face of in- 
creasing economic difficulties, the leadership has per- 
sisted with its extraordinarily costly military buildup. 
There is reason to wonder, however, whether, as the 
new plan unfolds, Soviet leaders may not feel impelled 
to impose a degree of austerity here too. 

In discussing trade-offs among different uses of na- 
tional income, | have omitted reference to one other ac- 
tion the government might possibly consider taking in 
order to rescue the plan from difficulties that it can be 
expected to encounter—namely, to abandon the 
41-hour workweek, which has been in effect in the 
USSR since 1960. This curtailment of leisure time 
would, no less than a cut in consumption, represent a 
blow to living standards. The leadership therefore has 
reason to avoid it. Indeed, in view of the likely adverse 
effect on labor morale, it is open to question how much 
might actually be gained in terms of output from any 
additional work time. To make matters worse, the 
41-hour week is enshrined in the 1977 Constitution as a 


Women shoppers jam into Moscow’s Passazh department store upon getting wind of a new shipment of women’s 
dresses. 


—SIPA PRESS from BLACK STAR. 
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The Gizhiga, one of several freighters, assisted by an icebreaker escort, that transported machinery, fuel, building 
materials, and food from Murmansk to gas industry workers on the Yamal Peninsula in the winter of 1979. 


condition ensuring the “right to rest.” While there is no 
indication that the leadership now contemplates length- 
ening the workweek, such a step is perhaps not entirely 
to be excluded. 


Conclusions 


Our principal conclusion has already been indicated: 
the cardinal aim of the 11th Five-Year Plan—to reverse 
the long-term trend in the USSR toward slower eco- 
nomic growth—will be difficult for Brezhnev and his 
associates to achieve. Although recent reduced tempos 
of expansion of output are perhaps not beyond reach, 
the economy could easily slip below them, thus continu- 
ing the slowdown. 

| have referred throughout to the Soviet government's 
new plan for 1981-85, but its program for that period 
as published in March also projects the overall growth of 
the Soviet economy for the period up to 1990. Over that 
time frame, national income is to increase by no less 
than 40 percent. Taken together with the corresponding 
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target for 1981-85 alone, this indicates that the Soviet 
planners anticipate a yearly growth rate for national in- 
come in the later 1980’s that may be as low as 3.1-3.5 
percent, or lower than the rate projected for 1981-85. 

There are good reasons for such a sober outlook. 
Even should the CIA’s prediction of a sharp falloff in oil 
output be discounted, an impressive case has been 
made that petroleum will continue to be a significant 
constraint on Soviet growth through practically the en- 
tire decade. The presumption must also be that dimin- 
ishing returns in resource extraction generally will 
become more, rather than less, pronounced as the 
years pass. Growth of the Soviet labor force can be ex- 
pected to continue to slow in the last half of the decade. 
As for growth of the capital stock, stock-and-flow anal- 
ysis Clearly indicates a further decline in tempo, unless 
the growth of investment volume should accelerate. 

In reflecting on the troubled state of the economy of 
the USSR, the Soviet leadership must sometimes 
wonder at its own priorities, particularly the stress on 
consumption that has obtained ever since Stalin died. 
Yet without a full reversion to Stalinism—with all that 
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that implies—any serious shift back to the dictator’s 
economic emphases would now hardly be possible. At 
the same time, failure to fulfill even the comparatively 
modest plan now in progress could make more impel- 
ling the case for finally taking an action that the leader- 
ship has evidently resisted so far: to initiate a radical 
reform of the planning mechanism. Uncertain as the 
results of such a reform might be, some improvement in 
performance over that of centralized planning should be 
possible. Difficulties in adjusting to a basically new 
scheme, however, could entail costs that the govern- 
ment can now ill afford. 

Just how the Soviet rulers view the prospects for their 
economy in the years ahead must be conjectural. If they 
are at all realistic, they cannot be very optimistic about 
fulfilling even the moderate goals that have been estab- 
lished in the new plan. Yet, in contemplating Soviet 
economic prospects, the leadership is able to derive 
some comfort from the fact that Western competitors of 
the USSR are also experiencing economic difficulties, 
and not only regarding growth. In his address to the 
26th Congress, Brezhnev not surprisingly dwells at 
some length on the “further sharpening of the general 
crisis of capitalism” of recent years.34 

The leadership still seeks to base its legitimacy, how- 
ever, on an ideology alleging the economic superi- 
ority—over its older Western rival—of a social system 
Originating in a revolution launched more than six dec- 
ades ago. For even the more cynically inclined of Soviet 
rulers, it must be disquieting to recognize that that 
system, whose creation imposed untold human and 
material costs on the Russian people, can at best gen- 
erate only modest growth and provide consumers with 


% Pravda, Feb. 24, 1981. 
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goods and services not only notably meager quanti- 
tatively but also pervasively deficient qualitatively. 

The disquiet could be the greater when the leaders 
recall that 1980 was to have been the terminal year of a 
party program promulgated dramatically two decades 
ago with the purpose of completing construction of the 
“material-technical basis” for communism.3® That pro- 
gram’s author, the late N. S. Khrushchev, however, has 
since been declared “harebrained.” His more cautious 
successors now affirm that “the current decade is a new 
major stage in the creation of the material-technical 
basis for communism” and call for revision of the 
20-year-old party program.%® Clearly, the egalitarian 
utopia that is alluded to remains far away. Meantime, 
promises are made to increase the minimum wage, but 
marked income differentials persist, and elite groups in 
Soviet society enjoy an imposing array of privileges.37 

Troublesome as such incongruities may be, the Soviet 
social system has indisputably functioned well in a way 
scarcely anticipated in the official ideology, that is, in the 
building of military power. This is doubtless reassuring 
to the Soviet leadership, but it remains to be seen to 
what extent the USSR can exploit its military power as a 
surrogate for the economic superiority which suppos- 
edly was to assure the ultimate victory of Soviet 
socialism over its Western rival. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment’s ability to sustain its military buildup becomes 
increasingly problematic in the face of mounting 
economic stringencies. 


35 |bid., Nov. 2, 1961. 

36 |bid., Mar. 5, 1981. Emphasis added. For the 26th Congress resolution proposing 
preparation of a new program, see Pravda, Feb. 27, 1981. 

37 On elite privileges, see Mervyn Matthews, Privilege in the Soviet Union, London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1978. 
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Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Com- 

munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), con- 
veyed to the delegates at the 26th Party Congress on 
February 23, 1981, differed markedly from that which 
he had rendered to the 25th Party Congress on 
February 24, 1976.! At the previous congress, he had 
stressed that the main characteristics of the time were a 
favorable change in the correlation of forces and a con- 
sequent détente with the developing capitalist states, 
and he had commented with almost a note of surprise, 
as Adam Ulam has remarked, at the extent to which 
“the progress of the socialist forces is the principal axis 
of the world development.” 2 The tone of his observa- 
tions at the recent gathering had none of this trium- 
phant quality. He spoke of the period since the 25th 
Party Congress as “difficult and stormy,” and he 
acknowledged that “at the beginning of the 1980's, 
clouds have started to darken the _ international 
horizon.” Indeed, with almost pained surprise—even 
more clearly expressed in a recent authoritative article 
by Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko and in the com- 
mentary of journalists like V. Kobysh and A. Bovin?—he 
contrasted the promising outlook of the late 1970’s with 
the problems and challenges of the 1980’s. 


Te: assessment of the international situation that 


Mr. Hassner is a Senior Research Associate at the Cen- 
tre d'Etudes et Recherches Internationales, Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques (Paris). He is the 
author of Change and Security in Europe, 1968, Europe 
in the Age of Negotiation, 1973, and numerous journal 
and symposium articles on East-West relations, interna- 
tional security in Europe, and Eurocommunism. Por- 
tions of the present article are based on a chapter for a 
forthcoming volume edited by Sarah Terry for the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, entitled The Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. 


In Brezhnev’s eyes, the main achievement of the 
party in the period between the two congresses was the 
preservation of peace. Whereas his 1976 report had 
highlighted the decisive contribution of the CPSU to the 
progress of the “world revolutionary process,” his 1981 
One contained no references to the “world revolutionary 
process” and de-emphasized anti-imperialist struggle 
and the USSR’s role in it. With respect to the Third 
World specifically, it stressed cooperation with liberated 
countries. The international section of the 1981 docu- 
ment, furthermore, called for “consolidating peace, 
deepening détente, ending the arms race.” In fact, the 
primary emphasis of this section was on Brezhnev's 
peace proposals. These included a Soviet-American 
summit, a moratorium on the introduction of new 
theater nuclear weapons into Europe, and the creation 
of zones of peace, especially in the Indian Ocean. 

This attention to the peace issue was by no means 
new in itself. In one sense, for example, Brezhnev’s 
peace proposals in 1981 merely represented a contin- 
uation of the peace program he had launched at the’ 
24th Party Congress in 1971 and expanded upon in 
1976. 

Yet the 1981 report had a thrust that diverged from 
the thrust of the two earlier ones. In 1971, Brezhnev 
talked about peace in relatively militant terms.* He 
referred to “the Soviet Union’s struggle for peace and 
the security of the peoples” in the context of “rebuffing 
the imperialist policy of aggression,” and he devoted a 
whole section to “the struggle of the peoples against 


1 See Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 25, 1976, and New Times (Moscow), No. 9, March 1981, 
for the two reports. 

2 Adam Ulam, “Smug Russians—Rationalizing the Past, Savoring the Future,” The New 
Republic (Washington, DC), Mar. 27, 1976. 

3 A. Gromyko, “Leninist Foreign Policy in the Modern World,” Kommunist (Moscow), 
No. 1, January 1981; V. Kobysh and A. Bovin, “Preview of World ‘Troubles’ in the 
Eighties,” Literaturnaya gazeta (Moscow), Jan. 1, 1981, pp. 14-15. 

* See Pravda, Mar. 31, 1971. 
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imperialism.” In 1981, in contrast, Brezhnev gave the 
peace issue undisputed priority. Moreover, the interna- 
tional portions of his report had a notably mild tone, 
even though he charged that the “imperialist enemy” 
had grown more aggressive. 

This combination of characteristics of the peace pro- 
posals suggests that they were meant to check unfavor- 
able trends rather than to promote a long-range design. 
Has the peace offensive, then, turned defensive? Is the 
USSR now reacting to an unfavorable change (or the 
threat of an unfavorable change) in the correlation of 
forces, rather than, as in the previous era of détente, at- 
tempting to build upon, and at the same time to en- 
courage, a favorable one? 

The answer to this question hinges on the answers to 
two sets of other questions. First, is the distinction be- 
tween offensive and defensive adequate for analyzing 
Soviet foreign policy? Or should one link this distinction 
to a further one—namely, that between short-range and 
long-range policy? In such a context, the critical issue 
would be a somewhat more complex one. Should one 
interpret the present phase of Soviet policy as tactically 
defensive and strategically offensive, or vice versa? In 
particular, is there any evidence to sustain the earlier 
notion of many in the West that the USSR would be on 
the offensive in the short run (to capitalize on an alleged 
“window of opportunity” resulting from a strategic ad- 
vantage in the first half of the 1980’s) but on the defen- 
sive in the longer run? 

Second, toward whom is the current “peace 
offensive” directed? Is it aimed primarily at the United 
States? Should it therefore be seen as a success for the 
Reagan administration’s efforts to put the Soviet Union 
on the defensive by a show of firmness? Or is its target 
the West Europeans (and, more broadly, all of the 
United States’ actual or potential allies, including the 
Japanese and Chinese)? Should it thus be viewed as an 
attempt to exploit the differences of the West Europeans 
with the Reagan administration over arms control and 
détente? In this case, should it be looked at as part of a 
more general effort to isolate or encircle the United 
States, or as a tactical move designed to influence the 
Reagan administration to resume the bilateral dialogue 
between the superpowers, which would remain the ulti- 
mate priority of the USSR? Or has Moscow simply given 
up on the United States and decided to follow a funda- 
mentally regional strategy, based on a triangular rela- 
tionship among Western Europe, the Persian Gulf, and 
the USSR, in which the Soviet Union’s central position 
and its superior military power would enable it to play 
the dominant role and thereby to extract the economic 
advantages which have eluded it in its relationship with 
the United States? 
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In the past, it is fair to say, the essence of Soviet policy 
has been to avoid an either-or, and certainly a once- 
and-for-all, answer to the question of priorities, whether 
with respect to the defensive-offensive dilemma or with 
respect to the choice of interlocutors. It has consistently, 
and more and more successfully under Leonid Brezh- 
nev, tried to have its cake and eat it too. For example, 
the USSR has sought to retain control of Eastern Europe 
while increasing its influence in Western Europe, and it 
has endeavored to conduct a bilateral dialogue with the 
United States and rival ones with West European states, 
particularly France and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (FRG). More generally, Moscow has combined 
growing military power and territorial expansion at the 
expense of the West with an arms control dialogue and 
economic cooperation with the West from which it has 
tried to get, and to some extent obtained, important 
benefits. 

Recently, however, the USSR has seemed to en- 
counter increasing difficulty in pursuing apparently con- 
tradictory goals, especially in regard to the United 
States and Eastern Europe. Does this situation imply 
that the time of a more drastic or painful choice be- 
tween the offensive and retrenchment, between 
economic cooperation and military superiority, or be- 
tween the United States and Western Europe has come 
for Moscow? Or can Soviet leaders continue to combine 
intimidation and seduction in the case of Western 
Europe even as events impose more unpleasant choices 
on them in the cases of the United States or Eastern 
Europe? Or, finally, has the previous advantage of not 
having to choose, and the freedom of action which it en- 
tailed, tended to be transformed into an inability to 
choose, and hence paralysis across the board? 

It is to these various issues that the present article is 
addressed. While some of them cannot be resolved 
definitively, their exploration will at least serve to clarify 
them and thereby enhance understanding. 


Beyond Offensive and Defensive 


As a Starting point for examining the current phase of 
Soviet foreign policy, it is useful to try to establish a 
framework for assessing it. At any given moment, the 
question of whether Soviet foreign policy is offensive or 
defensive, status-quo-oriented or expansionist, is mean- 
ingless if posed in general terms. Soviet actions and 
reactions must always be seen as both offensive and 
defensive. Nikita Khrushchev’s favorite term, “the 
dynamic status quo,” best captures the dialectical am- 
biguity present in all Soviet concepts like “peaceful 
coexistence” or the “correlation of forces.” These con- 


1980, arrival in Moscow. 


cepts are all more dynamic and conflictual than their 
Western counterparts, such as “détente” and “the 
balance of power.” Like the Soviet tradition itself 
(whether through its Russian or Marxist side), they blur 
the distinction between offensive and defensive, by in- 
volving a search for security which is by its very nature 
expansionist, a feeling of weakness which by its very 
nature leads to a demonstration of strength, a stress on 
maintaining the control of the empire which by its very 
nature encourages an attempt to establish preventive 
control over the external environment. 

By the same token, Soviet moves like the building of 
the Berlin wall and the invasion of Czechoslovakia have 
been defensive in the sense that they have essentially 
been reactions to counter a dangerous trend and have 
initally had a negative impact on relations with the West, 
but they have ultimately proved beneficial to the USSR 
by showing its resolve and the failure of the West to alter 
that resolve or to respond to it in any effective way. As 
Willy Brandt has written, it was the Western failure to do 
anything about the Berlin wall that started him on the 
path of “little steps” that resulted in the German-Soviet 
dialogue and Bonn’s recognition of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR).® Similarly, it was after the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia that the Soviet campaign for a 
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European security conference met with a favorable 
Western response and that a détente based on the 
status quo began in earnest. In both cases, a defensive 
move brought about offensive consequences; at a later 
stage, these, in turn, had, and continue to have, a 
destabilizing impact on the very empire they had suc- 
cessfully protected in the short run. 

Yet the distinction between offensive and defensive 
policy can assume operational significance if it is em- 
ployed to distinguish Soviet priorities during various 
phases and concerning particular issues. Precisely 
because the USSR’s policy is never either purely status- 
quo-oriented or purely voluntaristic (its aim being more 
to encourage and exploit favorable trends, such as con- 
tradictions in the capitalist world, and to discourage and 
contain unfavorable ones, such as contradictions within 
Moscow’s own empire), Soviet leaders face real dilem- 
mas. These dilemmas concern process and control— 
i.e., the encouragement of processes which are favor- 
able to the Soviet Union because they enhance its in- 
fluence or weaken the West, and the control and, if 
necessary, the containment of these processes lest they 


5 W. Brandt, Begegnungen und Einsichten: Die Jahre 1960-1975 (Encounters and 
Insights: The Years 1960-1975), Hamburg, Hoffman und Campe, 1976, p. 17. 
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get out of hand and become dangerous, either by pro- 
voking a Western counteraction or having a contagious 
effect on the Soviet empire itself. Like other powers, the 
USSR finds itself operating in a world with increasing 
opportunities for manipulating people, forces, and 
events but decreasing ways of controlling them. 

Up to now, to be sure, Moscow has by and large 
chosen to gamble on a long-range process, accompa- 
nied by attempts to exert patient and sometimes in- 
direct influence, with respect to the international en- 
vironment and has preferred direct and short-range 
control in the case of its own empire. There is an ele- 
ment of inevitability about this contrast. In light of the 
nature of its power and the range of its instruments, the 
Soviet Union is almost bound to insist on controlling its 
own empire and on influencing its larger environment. 

Nevertheless, these permanent elements should not 
obscure the existence of distinct periods in Soviet 
policy, with differing emphases in regard to retrench- 
ment and consolidation, on the one hand, and a 
dynamic thrust toward the outside world, on the other. 
Indeed, various combinations of the two have emerged 
over time. Moreover, the precise relationships among 
the military, diplomatic, and economic components of 
Soviet policy have altered from period to period. Such 
factors render it more meaningful, even if more com- 
plex, to talk about strategy and tactics, long-term and 
short-term phases, in Soviet policy. 


The Background 


In approaching recent Soviet policy within this analytic 
framework, it is essential at the outset to see the Brezh- 
nev era in the USSR in historical context. Broadly speak- 
ing, losif Stalin favored the absolute primacy of control 
at home and abroad. One sensed in Nikita Khrushchev 
a confidence in dynamic processes which led him to 
over-extension abroad and over-relaxation at home, to 
“premature globalism” (to use Zbigniew Brzezinski’s 
term®) followed by “capitulationism” (as the Chinese 
described it). Brezhnev and his colleagues initially 
seemed to retrench on the Stalinist foundations of terri- 
torial control of the home base (what Richard Lowenthal 
called “socialism in one empire” ’), but they were 
meanwhile preparing the power instruments, which 
Khrushchev had lacked, of a more realistic globalism. 
Brezhnev, in a sense, represents a synthesis of 
Khruschchev's aims and Stalin’s means. He wishes to 


© Zbigniew Brzezinski, “How the Cold War Was Played,” Foreign Affairs (New York, NY), 
October 1972, p. 190. 

7 See his “A Sparrow in the Cage,” Problems of Communism, (Washington, DC), 
November-December 1968, pp. 2-28. 


increase the power of the Soviet Union abroad and to 
enhance the viability of Communist societies at home; 
at the same time, he emphasizes control and cohesion 
and adequate military force. 

The Brezhnev offensive, as it was prepared during the 
1960’s and unfolded after about 1969, had military, 
diplomatic, and economic dimensions. The most inter- 
esting and problematic question about it has concerned 
the linkages among these dimensions and the respec- 
tive priorities that they have enjoyed. 

Moscow seems to have taken two major decisions in 
the second half of the 1960’s. First, it opted to “go 
global” militarily by building up the Soviet navy and 
Soviet conventional forces and, more generally, the 
Warsaw Pact’s capability to project military power 
abroad. Second, it chose (after the failure of the half- 
hearted attempts at domestic economic reforms in 
1965) to assign foreign trade and technological inputs 
from the West a more central role in efforts to overcome 
the economic difficulties of the empire. 

These decisions, probably reached almost simultane- 
ously and in any event implemented actively in the early 
1970's, particularly in the peace programs of the 24th 
and 25th party congresses, came to symbolize two 
major options of Soviet foreign policy. One involved 
cooperation with the West and “making détente irre- 
versible.” The other entailed the projection of military 
force and helping “the world revolutionary process” 
along. 

The third dimension, the political-diplomatic one, was 
in a sense designed to serve the other two. Nonetheless, 
it also predated them in certain ways, for it was a contin- 
uation of the classic Soviet program for European 
security, involving the recognition of the GDR and the 
results of World War Il, the convening of a European 
security conference, the creation of nuclear-free zones, 
and the banning of weapons which could give the West 
an advantage. 

While the USSR pursued the offensive in all three 
spheres, changes in the relative priorities that it at- 
tached to the three do seem to have occurred over the 
years. Particularly between 1974-75 and 1980, 
Moscow’s hopes for control through military force in- 
creased, and its hopes for influence through economic 
cooperation and political détente tended to diminish 
(except to some extent with regard to Western Europe). 

The explanation for the changes lay both in devel- 
opments in the West and in the experiences—both posi- 
tive and negative—of the USSR. As to the economic 
side, Soviet expectations of large-scale interaction with 
the United States were soon disappointed by the 
Jackson-Vanik amendment to the 1974 US trade act 
that limited the potential of the economic cooperation 
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agreement worked out between the Nixon administra- 
tion and Moscow. This amendment would have made 
US credit policy subject to annual review of Soviet policy 
on emigration. Subsequent years simply confirmed the 
disappointment. The culmination of Soviet disillusion- 
ment came with the American grain embargo in the 
wake of the USSR’s invasion of Afghanistan. 

Furthermore, Soviet leaders appear to have revised 
their thinking somewhat about the general merits of 
foreign economic ties. To be sure, the USSR still showed 
itself eager for industrial cooperation and barter deals 
with whatever partner was available, particularly when 
Moscow could use its political and military weight in the 
bargain, as in the cases of such diverse partners as the 
FRG and Libya. But the experiences of the East Euro- 
pean countries, particularly Poland, exposed the 
dangers of foreign indebtedness and the dubious utility 
of consumerism-plus-foreign-trade as a substitute for 
economic reform. In light of the political riskiness of 
economic reform, increased discipline and austerity 
had much to recommend them. 

Finally, the energy crisis and the more general eco- 
nomic one in the West probably appeared to Moscow to 
be signs of weakness and decline of the West and con- 
vinced Soviet leaders that they confronted new opportu- 
nities for improving the USSR’s bargaining position vis- 
a-vis the West. At the same time, Moscow in all like- 
lihood saw these crises as dangerous to the USSR, in 
terms of their indirect consequences, and as good 
reason to try to insulate the Soviet economy as much as 
possible from the outside world. 

In the military realm, the prevalent Soviet perception 
of the West in the 1970’s was probably one of decline, 
especially in American unity and will. As early as 1969, a 
confidential projection for the 1970’s of the Soviet In- 
stitute of World Economy and International Relations— 
quoted by an East European specialist who was privi- 
leged to see it—stressed the cultural and sociopsycho- 
logical crisis of the West, and it predicted that this crisis 
would eventually become particularly strong in Ger- 
many and create important dissensions between the 
Federal Republic and the United States.® But it was, of 
course, the combination of Watergate, the US with- 
drawal from Vietnam, and the Angolan affair—both 
Kissinger’s engagement and the US Congress’s refusal 
to back him up—that contributed most to the Soviet 
belief, expressed in triumphant tones at the 25th Con- 
gress, in a decisive change in the world correlation of 
forces and, of more practical moment, to the lower 
estimate of the risks of American military intervention in 
the Third World or reaction to any Soviet moves there. 


8 Oral communication from Professor A. Snejdarek. 
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This perception converged with two factors of rele- 
vance on the Soviet side. The first was the series of set- 
backs the USSR suffered in the Third World at the end 
of the 1960’s and the beginning of the 1970's. These in- 
cluded the fall of some friendly dictators and the change 
in orientation of others, culminating in Anwar Sadat’s 
expulsion of Soviet advisers from Egypt. The second was 
the deployment—after concerted development efforts— 
of major new capabilities for power projection, espe- 
cially for airlift, plus the innovation of extensive use of 


Cuban and East European military proxies. 
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These considerations, together, pushed Moscow 
toward heavier reliance on military control. As a result, 
the USSR between 1975 and 1978 sought much less to 
influence the leaders of developing countries with 
respect to their socioeconomic orientations and much 
more to control their regimes by establishing as heavy 
and structural a presence as possible in their coun- 
tries—a presence which, Moscow hoped, would 
become irreversible. Among the specific means were 
revival or creation of local Communist parties; the con- 
clusion of treaties of friendship and cooperation and, on 
the basis of these treaties, the penetration and control of 
the administrations, particularly the police—often 
through Cuban or East European proxies—and finally 
the use of the Soviet army directly to help consolidate 
the regimes or to change their rulers if these rulers were 
not sufficiently under control.9 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, of course, rep- 
resented the culmination of this trend toward increased 
emphasis on military control. That invasion, it is true, 
can be seen as qualitatively different from earlier Soviet 
activities such as the interventions in Angola in 1975-76 
and Ethiopia in 1977-78. |n view of Afghanistan’s con- 
tiguity to the USSR, its incorporation at least since 
1978, if not before, in the Soviet sphere of influence, 
and the potential impact of regional developments on 
the USSR’s Muslim republics, the invasion may well 
have been perceived as defensive in Moscow. Never- 
theless, the direct and massive employment of Soviet 
troops, without even accompanying proxies, outside the 
borders of the “socialist community” proper was an un- 
precedented move. Moreover, not only was the West 
bound to regard it as offensive, but Soviet leaders also 
appear to have perceived a global significance in it. In 
their eyes, the poor prospects of détente—and par- 
ticularly of SALT—and the unlikelihood of a dangerous 
American reaction justified a move which, while it had 
primarily local aims, would demonstrate the USSR’s 


9 For two articles which document this evolution, see A. Haselkorn, “The Soviet Collective 
Security System,” Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), Spring 1975, and F. Fukuyama, “A New Soviet 
Policy for the Third World,” Commentary (New York, NY), October 1979. 
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new military power and new unwillingness to sacrifice 
local advantages or run local risks for the sake of a 
global relationship with the United States which was 
deteriorating anyway.?° 

Moscow underscored this global aspect of the inva- 
sion by the way in which it defended its action. While it 
had justified the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 in 
terms of a doctrine of the “socialist community” defined 
in geographically restricted terms, it justified the 
Afghanistan affair in global terms. It indicated un- 
mistakably that the Warsaw Pact had an expanding role 
in the defense of socialist conquests everywhere, and it 
employed the slogan “We shall never permit another 
Chile.” 44 Thus, it gave credence to arguments in the 
West that the Brezhnev doctrine has an expansionist or 
dynamic character.?2 


The Current Period 


The real issue today is whether the outward thrust evi- 
dent since the 1960’s and the mix of efforts to control 
and influence that emerged in the last half of the 1970’s 
still prevail in Soviet foreign policy. If not, what is the 
nature of the shifts that have occurred? 


Soviet military forces enter Kabul, Afghanistan, in December 1979. 


That the months since the USSR’s invasion of Afghan- 
istan have witnessed the dawning of a new period in 
Soviet policy seems clear. Some of the changes that 
have taken place have their roots in developments dur- 
ing 1978 and 1979, prior to Afghanistan. Others have 
resulted from the policies of the Reagan administration. 
Still others reflect the Damocles sword of the Polish 
crisis. 


10 See Robert Legvold, “Containment Without Confrontation,” Foreign Policy 
(Washington, DC), Fall 1980, p. 81. 

11 See Pravda, Jan. 13, 1980; New Times, Jan. 3, 1980; and Peer Lange, 
“Afghanistan—World Politics Without Sensitivity,” Aussenpolitik (Hamburg), No. 1, 1981, 
pp. 81-84. 

12 This point was made forcefully by Fred Iklé, “Normalization in Afghanistan,” The 
Washington Post, Jan. 2, 1980. 

Affirmation of the right of intervention everywhere to protect the revolutionary process or 
socialist conquests does not, of course, mean that the USSR will exercise this right 
everywhere. The important issue concerns the emergence between the Soviet sphere 
proper, over which Moscow exerts direct and rigid control, and areas of the Third World 
marked by fluidity of Soviet gains and losses (as, for example, India and Egypt), of an 
intermediate sphere. This intermediate sphere—more or less contiguous to the Soviet bloc 
but not necessarily so, given Moscow's new capabilities for power projection—is one in 
which political and military commitment and control, while less direct and more reversible 
than they are in Eastern Europe, still involve a basic decision about using military force to 
preserve a regime considered to be on the way to socialism. South Yemen, Ethiopia, 
Angola, and Libya (not to speak of Vietnam and Laos, which are full members of the 
“socialist community”) appear to be part of this “Soviet international security system,” 
whose limits Moscow has obviously been trying to expand and the Reagan administration, 
no less obviously, is now trying to roll back. 
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The beginnings of an American counteroffensive to 
the Soviet offensive date from much earlier than the ad- 
vent of the Reagan administration—indeed, at least 
from the last half of the Carter presidency. US reactions 
both to the second invasion of Shaba by former Katan- 
gese gendarmes armed and trained by the USSR, the 
GDR, and Cuba, and to the Soviet role in Ethiopia; the 
intensification of American relations with China; and the 
US search for a renewed presence in the Persian Gulf, 
initiated before but accelerated after the fall of the Shah 
of Iran and manifested most concretely in the enuncia- 
tion of the Carter doctrine for the area—all fit into such a 
mold. 

At about the same time, the West launched an effort 
to redress the “Eurostrategic” balance. Discussions of 
this subject got under way with FRG Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt’s speech at the International Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies in November 1977 and went on through- 
out 1978; the decision to deploy in Western Europe a 
number of Pershing II and cruise missiles started to take 
shape in the spring of 1979. 

The Reagan administration’s rearmament program, 
aimed at depriving the USSR of a “parity plus” advan- 
tage and perhaps recovering this advantage for the 
United States but at any rate restoring the strategic in- 
tercontinental balance, added a new element to the 
equation. It suggested that the military buildup of the 
Brezhnev years might be producing the same outcome 
that Khrushchev’s missile bluff had: an American polit- 
ical reawakening that would bring about an expanded 
military effort. 

A further complication arose with the onset of the fer- 
ment in Poland in the summer of 1980. The flowering of 
an independent workers’ movement and the pressure 
for renewal of the party there have confronted Moscow 
with the most ominous challenge within the Soviet em- 
pire that it has ever faced. Both intervening and not 
intervening seem to carry even greater dangers than 
those that existed in Hungary in 1956 or in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968. 

As far as the Western reaction with regard to long- 
range theater nuclear forces is concerned, the USSR 
was slow to respond to the drift of events. In fact, Soviet 
leaders did not appear to take it seriously until the fall of 
1979, when Brezhnev proposed negotiations aimed at 
heading off the introduction of new medium-range 
missiles into the European theater.!? Subsequently, the 
peace offensive intensified and gained top priority in 
Soviet policy. Brezhnev’s proposals at the 26th Party 
Congress represented one further step in the campaign. 

The Soviet motivations behind this peace campaign 


13 See his speech of Oct. 6, 1979, in International Herald Tribune (Paris), Oct. 7, 1979. 
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have been fairly obvious. In 1980, Moscow finally lost 
hope for SALT II, and in 1981, it probably began to 
worry greatly about the Reagan rearmament program 
and about the strains which an intensified arms race 
might impose on an already troubled and over-milita- 
rized Soviet economy.! All three elements of the peace 
program that Brezhnev articulated at the 26th Party 
Congress—a Soviet-American summit, a moratorium on 
the deployment of new missiles in the European theater, 
and the creation of zones of peace, particularly in the In- 
dian Ocean—had a common thread in such a context. 
They would each help protect a favorable shift in the 
correlation of forces against an ongoing American effort 
to redress the balance. In these general areas, then, the 
peace campaign can be seen as part of a long-run 
Soviet offensive but also, with greater certainty, as part 
of a defense against a Western counteroffensive, and 
hence as designed essentially to consolidate gains 
made. 

The implications of the peace campaign are fuzzier 
with regard to Soviet-American competition in the Third 
World. Moscow certainly did maintain a more offensive 
posture toward at least Central and South America, in- 
volving, it seems, increased support for armed struggle, 
during the transition between the Carter and Reagan 
administrations. This culminated with the failed general 
offensive of the revolutionaries in El Salvador in January 
1981. Perhaps by giving a green light (if it did so) the 
USSR wanted to record an important gain before the 
Reagan inauguration, thereby intimidating the new 
administration and preempting it from reacting. In this 
case, the initiative not only was unsuccessful but back- 
fired. Alternatively, Soviet leaders may have welcomed 
the creation of a new focus of conflict to deflect 
American attention and involvement from Afghanistan 
and Poland and to give them an alibi—after or before 
the fact—for their actions there. In such a case, the 
reaction of the Reagan administration in words and 
deeds must have been highly pleasing to Moscow. 

Whatever the calculation, however, Moscow subse- 
quently remained strikingly discreet about El Salvador. 
Despite earlier affirmations after Afghanistan of a Soviet 
right to intervene anywhere to protect the revolutionary 
process or the conquests of socialism, speakers at the 
26th CPSU Congress hardly mentioned the Salvadoran 
revolution, and, in contrast with the 25th Party Con- 
gress, no representative of the El Salvador Communist 
Party appeared on the rostrum. Indeed, the May Day 


14 This interpretation is common to some American hawks and to some European doves. 
For the latter, see in particular G. Chiesa, “After the 26th Congress. The Current Delicate 
Uncertainty [with respect to] the USSR and the Socialist World,” Rinascita (Rome), 

Apr. 24, 1981, pp. 19-20. 
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Signs of the antinuclear movement in Western 
Europe, clockwise from below: a French 
Communist Party rally in December 1979 says 
“No to American Missiles in Europe”; a London 
demonstration in October 1980; West German 
women evoke the irreparable damage of nuclear 
war at a demonstration in Bonn, on April 7, 
1981, during a ministerial-level meeting of the 
NATO Nuclear Planning Group. 


—GammalLiaison, Photoreporters, 
and Sven Simon/Katherine Young. 
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slogans issued after the congress even omitted 
Nicaragua from the list of revolutionary countries 
saluted.}§ 

Only with respect to the preservation of the Castro 
regime in Cuba did Soviet authorities evince any sort of 
commitment in Latin America. Here they were most 
explicit. They stressed on every possible occasion that 
Cuba is an integral and essential part of the “socialist 
community.” At the Czechoslovakian Party Congress in 
April 1981, Brezhnev went so far as to almost directly 
link Soviet action toward Poland with US reaction 
toward Cuba. 

Such developments have caused some analysts to 
conclude that Soviet policy has entered a phase of 
digestion and consolidation, and that a period in world 
politics has begun in which each superpower is con- 
cerned above all with putting its own house in order.}7 
But it can be argued, more convincingly to this author, 
that while there has indeed been an adjustment in that 
direction in Soviet policy, this has more to do with 
rhetoric and short-term tactics than with a strategic 
decision that would shape Soviet policy for the coming 
years. 

Without accepting the maximalist view of the Soviet 
role everywhere, for example, one can point to various 
indications of Soviet activism in the Third World more re- 
cent than the failed offensive in El Salvador during the 
American political transition. These include the verified 
presence of Soviets and East Germans in Chad as ad- 
visers to Mu’ammar Qadhafi’s Libyan forces that inter- 
vened in the internal strife there; the plausible Soviet in- 
volvement, or at least acquiescence, in the highjacking 
of a Pakistani airliner in March by political foes of the 
government of Gen. Mohammed Zia-ul-Haq; the Yugo- 
Slav government’s mention of the role of “Cominform- 
ists,” a code word for pro-Soviets, in the recent disturb- 
ances among Albanians in Kosovo (evidently the Greek 
government concurs with this assessment of the orienta- 
tions of some of the participants);!® the instant Soviet 
showing of the flag off the coast of Mozambique in 


15 See Elizabeth Teague, “May Day Slogans Highlight Foreign and Domestic Concerns,” 
Radio Liberty Research (Munich), No. 161/81, Apr. 15, 1981. 

16 In the middle of the passage on the socialist community's support for Poland, there 
appears this sentence: “The glorious Republic of Cuba, an inseparable part of the 
community of socialist states, is fulfulling the tasks of its development under difficult 
external conditions. The Soviet Union formally and invariably supports and will continue to 
support the fraternal Cuban people.” See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-SOV), Apr. 7, 1981, p. F/3. 

However, geopolitical realities, both regional and global, do appear to have an important 
impact on Soviet thinking concerning the “socialist community.” It is highly revealing, for 
example, that Brezhnev’s report to the 26th Party Congress emphasized a concept of the 
“socialist community” that was distinguished by its closed character. The report referred to 
Yugoslavia, North Korea, and China as “socialist states” but not as members of the 
“community.” 

17 See, for instance, Annie Kriegel, “From Détente to Cold War,” Le Figaro (Paris), 

Nov. 17, 1980. 
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February after South Africa attacked facilities of the 
African National Congress in Maputo; and Moscow’s ap- 
parent support of Syria’s emplacement of missiles in 
Lebanon and Damascus'’s refusal to remove them. Such 
evidence would tend to indicate that the USSR has by 
no means abandoned a militant role in the Third World, 
and it suggests that while the Reagan administration’s 
policies may make Soviet leaders more cautious where 
direct confrontation might ensue or the position of vul- 
nerable allies is at stake, these policies may afford the 
USSR new opportunities which it may be as eager as 
ever to exploit. 

But the change in American reactions to Soviet acti- 
vism in the Third World in recent months does seem to 
have induced an alteration in the style of Soviet enter- 
prises there. During the last half of the 1970’s, when 
interdependence and the decline in the utility of military 
forces were fashionable notions in the West, the Soviet 
Union, as the present writer emphasized at the time, 
could reap considerable benefits from “the importance 
of being old-fashioned”—i.e., from being unsophis- 
ticated enough not to have heard the news that expan- 
sion and control through military means were no longer 
“in.” 19 Now that the Reagan administration appears 
bent on capturing the title for such old-fashioned 
unsophistication, the USSR seems to see an advantage 
to stressing diplomacy and the search for influence. 
Certainly, this is what it is doing both in the Persian Gulf, 
where its proposal for a zone of peace has encountered 
a more favorable reception than the American effort to 
establish a military presence on the ground, and in the 
Arab world, where the absence of US attention to the 
peace process in the Arab-Israeli conflict has afforded 
the USSR an opening upon which to capitalize. The suc- 
cession of visits to Moscow by the foreign minister of 
Kuwait, Col. Qadhafi of Libya, and King Hussein of Jor- 
dan underscore this new emphasis. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union possesses pain- 
fully inadequate resources, whether financial or cultural, 
to exert influence in the Third World in general. In its 
handling of nationalist or pacifist movements and of am- 
bitious leaders, the USSR has often demonstrated more 
psychological and diplomatic skill than the United 
States, but American leverage and penetration have in- 
variably proved superior. AS a consequence, any prog- 
ress that Moscow makes toward enhancing its influ- 
ence will probably be indirect, the result either of the 
failure of US attempts to impose rigid alignments or of 
indigenous conflicts. 


18 See C. L. Sulzberger, “New Balkan Questions,” /nternational Herald Tribune, 
Apr. 22, 1981. 

19 See my “Vulnerabilities and Strengths of the Soviet Union in a Changing International 
Environment,” Soviet Union (Pittsburgh, PA), Vol. 4, No. 1, 1977. 
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It is quite likely, then, that for a period the Soviet 
posture in the Third World will be rather low-key, with 
Moscow avoiding military confrontation where it could 
encounter American or nationalist resistance. But the 
USSR will not in all probability abandon hope of recover- 
ing the initiative at a later date. 

To be sure, opportunities in places like Pakistan or 
lran could become tempting enough to push the USSR 
toward an earlier return to an expansionist line than it 
seems to envisage. Two other considerations reinforce 
this possibility. First, Soviet leaders may now see a “win- 
dow of opportunity,” in conventional military and 
regional terms, upon which they could decide to 
capitalize before the building-up of US conventional 
military power or the forging of American-led regional or 
global coalitions makes it impossible or too dangerous to 
do so. Second, there have already been signs that a 
strategy with a stronger outward thrust has its pro- 
ponents in Moscow, although they still seem to be in the 
minority, if the 26th Party Congress is a reliable guide.2° 

For the time being, however, the most enticing oppor- 
tunities for Soviet influence lie in Europe rather than 
the Third World. The NATO decision to deploy medium- 
range theater nuclear forces constitutes one of the two 
main immediate dangers (the other is the situation in 
Poland) that preoccupy Soviet leaders at the moment. 
At the same time, the USSR, because its impact on 
Western Europe has been steadily on the rise, stands a 
good chance of blocking this plan. Such a calculation 
clearly underpins Soviet commentaries which stress the 
anarchical, unpredictable, and dangerous state of 
affairs in the Third World but also emphasize the prog- 
ress of peace and détente in Europe.? The real ques- 
tion for Soviet policymakers, then, is whether the ex- 
ploitation of the openings in Europe necessitates 
restraint and, possibly, sacrifices in other areas or 
whether the use of force in the Third World (or Eastern 
Europe) and tension with the United States may in fact 
improve Moscow’s leverage on the West Europeans. 


Western Europe: Pawn or Pivot? 


Because of the existing opportunities, the prime 
target of the Soviet peace campaign and of Brezhnev’s 
proposals at the 26th Party Congress would appear to 
be Western Europe. In the post-Afghanistan world, 
indeed, Western Europe seems to have gotten more 
central than ever to Soviet foreign policy. For this 


20 V. Kobysh seemed to be sympathetic to this position in the debate with A. Bovin cited 
in fn. 3. 
21 This appeared to be the position of A. Bovin in the debate cited in fn. 3. 


reason, it is desirable to devote some detailed attention 
to Moscow’s recent approach to this region. 

Even though Western Europe has acquired a highly 
central role in Soviet foreign policy today, the precise 
nature of the role itself has become more ambiguous. 
The actual choices that Moscow faces in its West Euro- 
pean policy may be more dependent than before on the 
dangers and opportunities it encounters elsewhere. 

Of course, the USSR has always confronted basic 
dilemmas, as well as tried to evade these, in dealing 
with Western Europe. Perhaps the oldest and most 
fundamental of these has been the Stalinist one of the 
trade-off between the tightness of control in Eastern 
Europe and the extent of influence in Western Europe. 
The Polish crisis has brought it back in recent months 
in a most acute form. A second dilemma has involved 
whether to seduce Germany or encircle it, to effect a 
bilateral rapprochement with it or to seek to isolate it. 
Détente and Ostpolitik have to a large degree softened 
or overcome this one, but it might well reemerge if 
events in Eastern and Western Europe produce a new 
polarization. The final dilemma has concerned whether 
to play the West European countries against the United 
States, in the hope of dominating the entire continent, 
or the United States against the West Europeans, in the 
hope of maintaining a bipolar and bilateral status quo. 

In none of these cases, however, have Soviet leaders 
ever opted to pursue one course to the total exclusion of 
the other. For instance, they have always tried to “have” 
their East European control and to “eat” their West 
European influence too, even though in Stalin’s years 
there was no question of running any risk with regard to 
the former for the sake of the latter. Prior to 1969, when 
Moscow was attempting to isolate West Germany, it still 
left the door open to a bilateral understanding down the 
road once the dangers of isolation had sunk into the 
consciousness of the West Germans. In more recent 
years, even as Soviet leaders have seemed to accept 
Germany's division and the Federal Republic’s member- 
ship in NATO and the Common Market, they have 
sought, through a mixture of implicit sticks and carrots, 
to make use of the FRG’s special position to influence 
the policies of these organizations in ways the USSR has 
deemed desirable. Even when, as under Khrushchev or 
at the time of the Moscow summit of 1972 between 
Brezhnev and US President Richard M. Nixon, the 
Soviet Union has seemed to attach clear priority to the 
superpower relationship with the United States, Europe 
has never ceased to be viewed as at the very least an 
essential component (whether as a hostage or as a 
stake) of this relationship. This has been especially evi- 
dent in the military realm. Soviet armament programs, 
strategic doctrines (both nuclear and conventional), and 
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arms-control policy have always given Europe a higher 
priority than their American counterparts, which have 
always had a bilateral bias. The Soviet emphasis on 
medium-range bombers and missiles provides ample 
testimony to this fact.?2 

Over the years, Western observers have propounded 
or attributed to the USSR four formulas for general rela- 
tions between the two superpowers and the two halves 
of Europe. These are (1) acceptance of the status quo 
based on partition, (2) mutual disengagement of the two 
superpowers, (3) incorporation of Western Europe (or at 
least West Germany) into the Soviet sphere, and (4) 
abandonment of Eastern Europe and the acceptance of 
its incorporation (or at least that of East Germany) into 
the Western sphere. 

But all of these have been too simple to account for 
Soviet policy. Moscow has always followed a “status quo 
plus” approach. On the one hand, it has kept mainte- 
nance of its position in Eastern Europe as its top priority; 
on the other hand, it has supplemented this concern 
with a combination of (2) and (3). That is, it has en- 
deavored to detach Western Europe from the United 
States and align it with the Soviet bloc, at least to 
the degree of rendering its ties with the United States 
more precarious and marginal and its ties with the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe more central and 
irreversible. 

Such, as John Van Oudenaren has shown, has been 
the essence of the USSR’s policy on European security 
since the 1960’s.23 Moscow does not ask, as in earlier 
periods, for the severing of links between West Berlin 
and the Federal Republic, the neutralization of West 
Germany, or the dissolution of NATO and the departure 
of American troops from the European continent. But it 
does seek, through a mixture of pressure and diplo- 
macy, a West Berlin as separated from the Federal 
Republic and as tied to the GDR, a Federal Republic 
with as limited a relationship to the West and with as 
close links to the East, and a Western Europe as auton- 
omous from the United States and as tied to the Soviet 
bloc as is possibie without provoking instability in 
Eastern Europe (whether through too strong intra- 
German links, too heavy a financial dependence of East 
European states on Western credits, or, above, all, un- 
controlled domestic social and ideological evolution). 

The preferred Soviet method of achieving such goals 
has been détente in conditions of clear Soviet superi- 


22 See Fritz Ermath, “Contrasts in American and Soviet Strategic Thought,” /nternational 
Security (Cambridge, MA), Vol. 3, No. 2, p. 47; P.M.E. Volten, Brezhnev’s Peace 
Program: Success or Failure? PhD dissertation, University of Amsterdam, 1981, 
pp. 263-68. 

23 See his The “Leninist Peace Policy” and Western Europe, Cambridge, MA, Center for 
International Studies, MIT, January 1980. 
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ority. Without détente, Soviet superiority or military 
pressure can encourage Atlantic unity or, if West Euro- 
peans perceive the Atlantic connection as unreliable or 
dangerous, drive the West European countries toward 
unity and an autonomous defense. Without Soviet su- 
periority, détente can promote instability in Eastern 
Europe by raising East European expectations exces- 
sively and by increasing West European influence in the 
area. It is only the two together which maximize Soviet 
interests. That Moscow understands this point is dem- 
onstrated plainly by its campaign for “military détente” 
and in the notions that it has broached from time to time 
for economic cooperation between the USSR and Wes- 


_tern Europe based on a Soviet guarantee of the security 


of Western Europe’s energy supplies. 

Within this basic framework, however, shifts of em- 
phasis and interpretation have taken place over time. 
Moreover, the three major developments repeatedly 
mentioned in the preceding discussion—namely, the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan, the evolution of US policy and 
West European reactions, and the Polish crisis—seem to 
be forcing the USSR toward yet another of these peri- 
odic reassessments, only perhaps of a more radical 
nature than has been usual. 

During the initial period after Khrushchev’s fall, 
1964-68, Moscow was unmistakably in search of influ- 
ence in Western Europe—with the Karlovy Vary con- 
ference of European Communist parties in April 1967, 
its abortive attempt to revive the peace movement, and 
its campaign for an end to NATO by 1969—but pur- 
sued a relatively passive course in Eastern Europe. In 
the wake of the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
Soviet leaders assigned top priority to integration and 
consolidation in Eastern Europe plus the peace offen- 
sive and the campaign for European security, |.e., to 
détente based on the status quo. After 1975, the feeling 
of global confidence that Brezhnev expressed at the 
25th Party Congress gave rise to a kind of ‘“neo- 
Khrushchevism,” characterized by greater activism 
abroad, particularly in the Third World, and greater 
passivity in Eastern Europe. This orientation explains the 
overengagement in Afghanistan and what must appear 
in retrospect to Soviet leaders as excessive laxity and 
tolerance with respect to Poland. These developments, 
in turn, have produced a rude awakening and an ap- 
parent sense of relative helplessness in Moscow—at a 
point at which the new opportunities that lie before the 
USSR may in fact sharpen its dilemmas even further. 

These new opportunities arise above all from the 
possible implications of West European reactions to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. While the reactions of the 
United States (in particular, the grain embargo), 
possibly the Muslim and nonaligned world, and most 
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certainly the Afghan people were stronger than the 
Soviet rulers had expected them to be, those of the 
West Europeans were probably weaker. 

Up to this juncture, the conventional wisdom had 
been that détente encouraged diversity within alliances 
and in policies toward the other camp, but international 
crises forced each side to rally around its leader and 
against its opponent. After other comparable Soviet 
actions, all Western powers had shelved détente at least 
for a few months (although already in 1969 France was 
a partial exception) until the next Soviet peace offensive. 
This time, however, the first concern of most West Euro- 
pean governments, particularly the French and German 
ones, was to save détente. Initially, they sought to do so 
by interpreting the invasion of Afghanistan as a regional 
problem to which above all the Muslim and nonaligned 
world should respond, while a separate European dé- 
tente should continue. Then they went to the other ex- 
treme and suggested that the world was on the brink of 
war, as in 1914, and that the role of Europeans was to 
preserve the East-West dialogue and hence world 
peace, which was being endangered by the lack of com- 
munication between the two superpowers. Contrary to 
what many had anticipated, the invasion of Afghanistan 
even seemed, if anything, to encourage opposition to 
the implementation of NATO’s decision on theater 
nuclear weapons, instead of rendering it easier by 
demonstrating the seriousness of the Soviet threat (as 
the action did to the American public). The increased 
plausibleness of military danger appeared to lead to the 
conclusion that détente had to be saved at all costs. 

During the early weeks after the invasion, three 
developments contributed to the West European atti- 
tude. First, the Soviets did not seem interested in 
exploiting the West European reluctance to abandon 
détente. The way Soviet leaders justified the invasion 
and their arrest of Andrey Sakharov at the very time 
when governments and Olympic committees in Western 
Europe were agonizing about following the US decision 
to boycott the Moscow games or not, tended to leave 
the impression that the USSR was determined to intimi- 
date or defy, rather than to placate or seduce. Soviet 
behavior within the world Communist movement seemed 
to indicate an interest in counting the faithful rather than 
in rallying the undecided or dividing the adversaries. 
After the spectacular approval of the Afghanistan inva- 
sion, based on the theories of “two camps” and a “shift 
in the correlation of forces,” by Georges Marchais, 
Secretary-General of the French Communist Party 
(PCF), Moscow pushed for a meeting of European Com- 
munist parties in Paris without consulting the Italian and 
Spanish parties, which wound up staying away from the 
meeting. Moreover, although the Paris meeting was 
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part of the Communist campaign against NATO’s pro- 
posed introduction of new medium-range missiles into 
Europe, the communique issued at the end of the gath- 
ering made only perfunctory reference to the role of the 
Socialists, the pacifists, and the various progressive 
Western forces in this undertaking.2* At the interstate 
level, the Kremlin cancelled Chancellor Schmidt's visit 
to Moscow and called upon its East European allies to 
do the same with all similar contacts. 

Second, despite the obvious Soviet pressure for a 
freeze of contacts, the East European governments and 
elites gave many signs of not being happy about such a 
freeze and of being as interested as the West Europeans 
in saving détente and preserving contacts—particularly 
economic ones—with the other side. This was certainly 
true of the Poles and Hungarians, and to a lesser extent 
of the East Germans. The tone of their presses was very 
different from that of the Soviet press. Furthermore, the 
GDR on April 30 even concluded a five-year, US$1,281 
million agreement with the FRG for road, rail, and water 
links between West Berlin and Bonn. This step Bonn 
took as a significant signal. 

Third, many in Western Europe, and particularly in the 
FRG, read the discrepancy between the Soviet and East 
European responses in a highly optimistic way. Nobody 
doubted that a psychological difference existed be- 
tween the USSR and the East European regimes, and 
that all Europeans, East and West, had a more imme- 
diate and intense attachment to détente than did the 
two superpowers. But beyond this point, interpretations 
could and did vary. According to one view, discordant 
tones heard from the East reflected a conscious division 
of labor. Another appraisal held that they resulted from 
differing emphases and imperfect coordination rather 
than any fundamental disagreement, with the Soviet 
Union wanting to avoid a proliferation of peace initia- 
tives and to get its camp well in line before launching a 
coordinated peace offensive. Still another assessment 
contended that they signaled something much deeper 
and newer—namely, that, to quote a competent and 
representative West German observer, early in 1980 
there had “evolved a situation in which, for the first time 
since World War II, the maintenance of a minimum of 
East-West contacts was left to the medium-rank powers 
in Europe.” 25 In other words, there was a symmetry be- 
tween East and West in the sense that in the East too the 


24 | 'Humanite (Paris), Apr. 29, 1980. 

25 Eberhard Schulz, “New Developments in Intra-bloc Relations in Historical 
Perspective,” in K. Dawisha and P. Hanson, Eds., Soviet-East European Dilemmas, 
London, Holmes and Meier, 1981, Chap. 4. The original formulation at a meeting on 
June 23, 1980, was much stronger. For an alternative perspective, see Peter 
Summerscale, “Eastern Europe in the wake of Afghanistan,” The World Today (London), 
May 1980, pp. 172-79. 
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nist parties, which called for peace and 
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disarmament. At the right is Georges Marchais, Secretary-General of the French Communist Party; at the left, 
Andrzej Werblan, then member of the Politburo of the Polish United Workers’ Party; and third from the left, Boris 
Ponomarév, Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and a candidate 


member of the CPSU’s Politburo. 


crisis was a historic opportunity for the small and medi- 
um states of Eastern Europe to assert their autonomy 
and their common interests with their West European 
counterparts in saving peace against the growing irra- 
tionality of their superpower ally. The last interpretation 
proved the most widespread. 

Subsequent events have shown the first and second 
interpretations to have been the most defensible ones. 
With the visits of French President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing to Warsaw in May 1980 and Chancellor 
Schmidt to Moscow in June-July 1980, the Kremlin 
resumed cultivation of the West Europeans, and its 
ostensible thirst for governmental East-West contacts 
since then has been second to none of those of its 
Satellites. Conversely, since the West German elections 
in October 1980, the GDR has hardened its attitude 
toward the FRG considerably. For instance, it has raised 
both the amount of Deutschmarks that it requires be 
exchanged at the border (thereby cutting the number of 
visitors in half), and the rhythm of its diplomatic 
demands for full recognition.2® Thus, the gap between 


its outlook and that of the USSR has narrowed tre- 


26 international Herald Tribune, Oct. 10, 1980. 
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mendously. Last but not least, the fall of Edward Gierek 
in Poland has pointed up the fragility of the East Euro- 
pean governments with which Schmidt and Giscard 
d’Estaing sought to pursue a separate détente (the 
Polish First Secretary was their favorite interlocutor), 
and the Polish crisis in general has demonstrated that 
the regimes of Eastern Europe contribute more to the 
problem of peace in Europe than to its solution, that 
they are caught between the social dynamics of popular 
dissatisfaction and the military constraints of Soviet 
dominance, and that the diplomatic freedom of action of 
their rulers is as narrow as their authority is fragile. 

In retrospect, however, the third interpretation is less 
interesting in terms of East European realities than for 
what it conveyed to Moscow about West European, par- 
ticularly West German, perceptions, aspirations, and 
perhaps illusions. The enthusiasm and emotional inten- 
sity with which German commentators, including Chan- 
cellor Schmidt, spoke for a time about the discovery by 
the middle powers of both Western and Eastern Europe 
of a community of interests in preserving peace in 
Europe and about their seizure of the initiative by stay- 
ing out of the conflicts of the two superpowers or by 
reconciling the superpowers themselves, or at least get- 
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ting them to talk to one another, cannot have been lost 
on Soviet leaders. But precisely what conclusions Soviet 
leaders have drawn from it is ambiguous. Do they see 
in it more of a threat to their control of Eastern Europe or 
of an opportunity for influencing Western Europe? Both 
elements are certainly there in an objective sense, and 
the management of this duality is one of the main forms 
that the permanent dilemma described earlier takes for 
Moscow in the present period. 

In any event, after an interval no longer than the 
similar one between the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
the summer of 1968 and the Soviet peace offensive of 
the spring of 1969, the USSR moved toward encourage- 
ment of “peaceful” or “realistic” tendencies in Western 
Europe, both at the state level and among social and 
political forces outside existing governments. And it did 
so with one eye on Eastern Europe and the other on the 
United States. 

On the delicate triangular relationship with the two 
Germanies, there was ample evidence even in the pre- 
Afghanistan period of Moscow’s promoting the idea of a 
separate intra-German détente, and of its using East 
Germany to influence West Germany and using the lat- 
ter to influence Western Europe and NATO as a whole.?” 
The current East German theme that progress in intra- 
German relations must be linked to progress on military 


27 See F. Oldenburg and G. Wettig, Der Sonderstatus der DDR in Europaischen Ost- 
West Beziehungen (The Special Status of the GDR in European East-West Relations), 
Berichte des Bundesinstituts fiir ostwissenschaftliche und internationale Studien, No. 21, 
Koln, May 1979. 
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détente is only the most obvious example that such 
efforts continue. 

At the same time, there has also been evidence that 
too close a relationship between the two Germanies, 
especially when such intimacy goes against the general 
trend of the moment in intra-European relations, worries 
the Kremlin, just as it is frustrating in an economic sense 
to the other East Europeans.2® Exactly how much auton- 
omy and how much Soviet influence have been involved 
in the GDR’s alternations between hardening and open- 
ing up toward the Federal Republic during 1981 is im- 
possible to ascertain. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable 
to suggest that while the general direction and limits of 
the permissible have been set by the Kremlin, the East 
German leadership has a special interest, within this 
direction and these limits, in the maintenance of a 
conflictual-cooperative special relationship with the FRG 
as well as in the prevention of the spread of the Polish 
virus. The GDR struggles in its own way with the same 
dilemma as the Soviets; it seeks to exercise whatever in- 
fluence it enjoys in both directions, contradictory as 
such an approach may be. This situation, in turn, makes 
it easier for the USSR to use the GDR as a proxy 
(whether as bait or threat). 

As for Western Europe more broadly, Moscow has 
traditionally endeavored to foster divisiveness. For ex- 
ample, it has tried to fight any Franco-German rap- 
prochement by playing one country against the other, 


28 |bid. and, more recently, G. Wettig, “Seclusion in the GDR’s Policy toward the West,” 
Aussenpolitik, No. 2, 1980, p. 127. 
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and then French President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing (right) in Warsaw on May 19, 1980. 
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encouraging them to compete for the honor of having 
the best special relationship with the USSR (an honor 
particularly dear to France since the days of Charles de 
Gaulle), attempting to play on French memories and 
fears of the German threat. Such efforts have certainly 
persisted in recent months. Even though the emergence 
of a distinctive European point of view, one bent both on 
greater autonomy from the United States and on main- 
tenance of a dialogue with the Soviet Union, has had 
reality essentially in the understanding between FRG 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and former French Presi- 
dent Giscard d’Estaing, Brezhnev attempted subtly to 
set the two at odds with each other in his successive 
meetings with them in the spring of 1980.29 Similarly, 
the USSR has always opposed a strengthening of Euro- 
pean unity, and this preoccupation too has not disap- 
peared. According to reliable reports, Brezhnev insisted 
in his meetings with both Schmidt and Giscard that 
Spain should not enter either NATO or the Common 
Market.*° 

On the other hand, Moscow has over the years not 
only accepted the reality of European economic integra- 
tion but has given some ambiguous signs of welcoming 
it as long as it is compatible with institutionalized 
cooperation on a broader pan-European scale.*! More- 
over, Soviet leaders have even seemed to be willing to 
tolerate a degree of political integration as long as it is 
not directed against détente. 

This last attitude has manifested itself in a new and 
interesting way in the wake of Afghanistan. For the first 
time, Franco-German rapprochement, in the guise of 
the Giscard-Schmidt alliance, was treated as a factor of 
peace. True, the most explicitly positive appraisal of it 
came from the pen of a slightly idiosyncratic, though im- 
portant, commentator, A. Bovin. He went so far as to 
write that Europe should, “while remaining a loyal part- 
ner within the Atlantic alliance, have an equality of rights 
and play a pacifying role in international affairs” and 
that “without a common position between France and 
Germany on the great world problems it is difficult to 
think of Europe as a continent of peace and coopera- 
tion” and “without stable, regular, equal relations 
between the United States and Western Europe one 
cannot speak of stability in international relations 


229 See, for instance, Der Spiege/ (Hamburg), No. 22, 1980, pp. 19-21. 

3° See the account of Jorge Semprun’s interview with former Spanish Prime Minister 
Adolfo Suarez, in his lecture on “The Spanish Communist Party and the Soviet Union” at a 
seminar held at the Centre d’Etudes et de Recherches Internationales (Paris) on Mar. 30, 
1981. This lecture will appear as a chapter in L. Marcon, Ed., L'URSS vue de gauche (The 
USSR Seen from the Left), Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, forthcoming. 

31 See in particular N. V. Inozemtsev, “International Relations in Europe in the Year 
1979,” Europe 1970, Alphen aan den Rijn, Sijthoff, 1972, pp. 14-138. 

32 /zvestiya (Moscow), June 9, 1980. Also see the commentary by Daniel Vernet in Le 
Monde (Paris), July 11, 1980. 


in general.” 32 But other authoritative commentators 
adopted a similar line.33 Moreover, those who stressed 
that there was no substitute for a bilateral understan- 
ding with the United States were distinctly less vocal 
and central in the summer of 1980.34 All this suggested 
an official judgment that détente was divisible. 

Parallel to this form of political wooing of the Euro- 
peans went suggestions that there were common 
Soviet—West European interests opposed to those of the 
United States, which was depicted as creating artificial 
dangers in the Persian Gulf, and that cooperation was 
possible on the basis of a Soviet guarantee of Western 
Europe’s energy supplies. Such suggestions were put 
forth first by N. Portugalov, one of the top collaborators 
of the Department of Information of the CPSU Central 
Committee.2° They provided a link between the long- 
standing Soviet proposals, in the framework of the 
Belgrade and Madrid followups to the Helsinki con- 
ference on European security and cooperation, for a 
conference on all-European cooperation in energy, and 
the Brezhnev proposals in India in December 1980 
and at the 26th Party Congress for making the Indian 
Ocean a zone of peace. 

It soon fell to the same Portugalov, however, to lay out 
clearly the conditions and limits of the positive Soviet 
attitude toward Franco-German collaboration and West 
European independence from the United States. In an 
article in Literaturnaya gazeta in August 1980, he de- 
nounced the timid allusions to Franco-German military 
cooperation made during Giscard d’Estaing’s visit to 
Bonn, and, broadening the subject, he argued that 
Franco-German collaboration and independence from 
the United States could play a positive role for peace 
only as long as they did not bring about an independent 
center of military power, did not exclude Eastern Europe 
and the USSR, and took the road of “military détente 
leading to the building of a pan-European system of 
security and cooperation, a system which, without sup- 
pressing the differences between East and West, by 
definition deprives of any utility and point the American 
military guarantees to Western Europe, which condi- 
tion its permanent dependence upon the United 
States.’””36 

The same perspective obviously underlies the formu- 
lation in Brezhnev’s report to the 26th Party Congress 
that “the basis of the process of European security is to 
make the whole of Europe a zone of peace.” In short, 


33 See, for instance, S. Beglov’s interview with La Repubblica (Rome), Aug. 2, 1980. 

34 For an example of this latter position, see the interview that F. Burlatskiy gave to A. 
Cavallari, in La Stampa (Turin), July 30, 1980. 

35 TASS commentary, Feb. 29, 1980. 

36 N. Portugalov, “Behind the Looking Glass,” Literaturnaya gazeta, Aug. 6, 1980. See 
also the comment by D. Vernet in Le Monde, Aug. 9, 1980. 
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Europe should become more independent of the United 
States, but only as long as it grows more dependent on 
the Soviet Union; NATO should be weakened, but only 
as long as it is not replaced by an independent Euro- 
pean defense system. 

If, then, Moscow does not contemplate a “Europe of 
the middle powers” or a continental balance, the tradi- 
tional question reemerges in a new form. Namely, is the 
Soviet Union’s goal a European security system of which 
it would be the manager, or is it only a bipolar Europe, 
based on the existing structures, in which the weakness 
of the West European partners and their dependence 
upon the East would in turn weaken Atlantic cohesion 
and make the United States a less formidable (or less 
threatening) and less resistant (or more reasonable) 
interlocutor for the Soviet Union? 

Moscow, however, does not have to choose between 
these two versions. Indeed, Brezhnev’s report, while of- 
fering no substantive concessions either to the United 
States or to the West Europeans (particularly on such 
central issues as Afghanistan), made formal gestures to 
both. (Of those overtures which had at least something 
to do with substantive issues, it is true, the majority 
related to West European, rather than American pro- 
posals. The moratorium on the deployment of new mis- 
siles in Europe was directed specifically to West Ger- 
many; the extension of the zone for confidence-building 
measures, to France.) 

Viewing the situation in an extended time frame, one 
might capsulize things in the following manner: In the 
long run, Moscow has the ambition to play a central role 
in European security and to marginalize the United 
States—a goal toward which present Soviet actions and 
proposals certainly point more directly than ever before. 
Nevertheless, the dialogue with the United States does 
maintain a parallel importance over the long haul as 
well. In the short run, playing the peace issue and trying 
to elicit positive West European reactions which contrast 
with the generally negative attitude of the United States 
fulfill a double function. Either they help to change the 
American position through the influence of the West 
Europeans, or they drive a wedge between the West 
Europeans and the United States if the latter does not 
change its attitude. 

In connection with the short-run considerations, it is 
noteworthy that Soviet commentaries since the 26th 
Party Congress have had a dual character. Some have 
focused particularly on the FRG and its alleged failure to 
appreciate the magnitude of the step that Brezhnev 
took in its direction; others have emphasized that the 
USSR does not want to split Western Europe from the 
United States, since Moscow wants the West Europeans 
to influence American policy in the direction of 


détente.?7 

The same ambiguity is manifest in Soviet attitudes 
toward West European social forces and political move- 
ments, on the one hand, and governments, on the 
other. Moscow has always sought to exploit opportu- 
nities at both levels, and its current peace offensive 
combines appeals on the two levels. It has been bom- 
barding governments with letters and initiatives. At the 
same time, it has been not only making whatever use it 
can of Communist parties but also giving strong em- 
phasis to peace movement activities—i.e., to enlisting all 
potentially pacifist or neutralist forces, particularly the 
Christians, the social democrats, and the environmen- 
talists, in opposition to NATO, or at least to nuclear 
weapons and in particular to the deployment of 
medium-range missiles in Western Europe. In this last 
regard, it has scored some notable successes in recent 
months. 

Yet the question of the goal of these campaigns re- 
mains. Is the purpose of Soviet leaders limited to influ- 
encing Western policies on the specific points at issue? 
Or, beyond that, do they aim to encourage the advent to 
power of the Left, which they perceive as more prone to 
pacifism or neutralism? Or do their objectives extend 
even further? That is, do they pursue the destabilization 
of West European societies themselves, either to create 
a revolutionary situation or, simply, to jeopardize the 
capacity of West European states to act in foreign af- 
fairs, progress toward integration, and influence Eastern 
Europe through their attractiveness as models? 

As far as relative preference for conservative or social 
democratic governments is concerned, the only clear 
and constant keys to Soviet attitudes have been the kind 
of foreign policy that a government pursues, and a re- 
pugnance for the unknown. These criteria have led 
Moscow to support the Social Democrats, including 
Helmut Schmidt (even though it would have chosen 
Willy Brandt), in the FRG and the conservatives, in- 
cluding Valéry Giscard d’Estaing (though it would have 
picked the Gaullists), in France. 

Nevertheless, real dilemmas do confront the USSR 
across the long run on this score. A social democratic 
Europe may offer less military resistance to Soviet 
policy, but it may also pose more of an ideological chal- 
lenge to Eastern Europe.38 In a period of détente, the 
latter may be quite dangerous, while in a period of 
renewed cold war and arms race, and especially with 


37 For an example of the first type, see “FRG Rebuff on Disarmament Plan 
Incomprehensible,” TASS, Mar. 17, 1981, in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 18, 1981. For one of the 
second sort, see the discussion among A. Bovin, N. Shishlin, and V. Levin, Radio Moscow 
Domestic Service in Russian, Apr. 12, 1981, in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 13, 1981. 

38 See the author’s “Western European Perceptions of the Soviet Union,” Daedalus 
(Cambridge, MA), Winter 1979, pp. 147-49. 
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Ronald Reagan in office in Washington and the missile 
decision on the top of the political agenda, the former 
becomes more attractive. 

On the ideological front, the Soviets have continued to 
insist on a clear separation between communism and 
social democracy and to criticize notions like the “Euro- 
left,” the “third way,” or the “new internationalism’— 
broached in particular by the Italian Communists—for 
blurring this distinction,?9 but their relations with the 
Socialist International and with the left wing of social 
democracy everywhere have been more and more cor- 
dial, particularly with respect to matters of peace and 
security. For instance, they have tried more and more 
openly to drive a wedge within the SPD between Helmut 
Schmidt and Willy Brandt, as shown by the Soviet invita- 
tion of Brandt to Moscow on June 30, 1981. Moscow 
has more and more frequently promoted, and some- 
times financed, common initiatives on disarmament 
with these groups and nonparliamentary forces such as 
the German environmentalists or “alternativists.” The 
Socialist International and certain social democratic 
parties were even the subject of a favorable paragraph 
in Brezhnev’s report to the 26th Party Congress. 
~ |t should be noted, however, that there has seemed to 
exist a conflict—i.e., more than a division of labor— 
regarding initiatives of the “Euroleft” type and initiatives 
of the “world peace movement” type. The former under- 
takings have been based on dialogue between Euro- 
communists and social democrats, and while they have 
generally endorsed such steps as Brezhnev’s proposal 
for a moratorium on the deployment of new missiles in 
Europe, they have done so within a framework accept- 
able to the moderate Left. The latter undertakings have 
denounced the Western rearmament effort and have 
denied that the corresponding Soviet one has created 
any problem of imbalance.*° Clearly, Moscow would 
prefer to encourage those of the second sort as much as 
possible. 

Still, the immediate Soviet concern in both cases has 
seemed to be not to replace Western governments but 
to influence them. The opening to social democracy is 
not an opening to popular fronts or united left move- 
ments; it is an opening to all forces which can influence 
existing governments, whether of the Left or of the 
Right, so that they will in turn seek to influence the 
United States in the direction of “military détente.” In 
short, the primary aim appears to be to exercise lever- 
age through a chain of proxies. 

This does not mean, of course, that Soviet attitudes 


39 See /'Unita (Rome), May 9, 1981. 
40 On this general issue, see the polemics between the editors of I'Unita and the pro- 
Soviet General N. Pasti, in ibid., Apr. 19 and 23, 1981. 
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toward specific West European governments or toward 
Western Europe as a whole will not shift. For example, 
even though Brezhnev initially went out of his way to 
support Giscard d’Estaing in France, he may now feel, 
particularly in light of the recent hardening of attitudes 
of the French Right, including the Gaullists, toward the 
USSR, that strong backing of Francois Mitterrand, 
whom Brezhnev and his colleagues have never trusted, 
may be the better course of wisdom, for Mitterrand and 
his Socialists could bring France closer to the pacifist- 
neutralist wave which is sweeping other West European 
countries. Mitterrand’s election as President of France 
has already called into question the trend toward a 
more autonomous Western Europe under Franco- 
German leadership, and should Schmidt fall too, the 
Franco-German rapprochement itself, with its dangers 
and advantages for the Soviet Union, would be seriously 
jeopardized if Germany went to the right after France 
had gone to the left. Then the USSR might seek to ex- 
ploit the diversity of political paths taken by various 
Western states: conservatism in the United States and 
Great Britain, Christian Democracy in Germany, demo- 
cratic socialism in France, possibly right-wing military 
rule in Spain, a drift to the neutralist left in Greece, etc. 
That is, it might abandon any inclination to accept some 
degree of European unity for the sake of a separate 
European détente and opt to try to capitalize on Euro- 
pean fragmentation and weakness, instead of banking 
on supposedly stable and predictable bourgeois govern- 
ments. It might also rely on increasingly anti-American, 


Soviet party chief Leonid |. Brezhnev (right) welcomes 
Polish United Workers’ Party First Secretary Stanislaw 
Kania to Moscow on October 30, 1980, for a one-day 
consultation on worker unrest in Poland. 

—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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Third Worldist, and pacifist left-wing parties and 
movements, even though it knows they are even harder 
to control. In this context, there would be increased 
plausibility to the suspicions more and more frequently 
voiced that the USSR is assisting terrorism and en- 
couraging the destabilization of Mediterranean Europe 
(to begin with, Yugoslavia) or of NATO’s southern flank 
(particularly Spain, Italy, and Turkey), and if the USSR is 
actually doing such things already, they would become 
less marginal and less half-hearted.4! 

For the time being, however, it is a safe bet that the 
Soviet Union is more preoccupied with trying to elim- 
inate instability in Eastern Europe, particularly in 
Poland, than with promoting instability in Western 
Europe. Perhaps even more than the challenge of Amer- 
ican rearmament, it is the challenge of the Polish 
renewal which must be the first priority of the Kremlin’s 
European policy. 

What consequences this priority will have for Soviet at- 
titudes toward the West, and especially Western Eur- 
ope, is, once again, ambiguous. As the East German 
case has illustrated, fear of contagion of the Polish ex- 
ample can lead to a questioning of détente and to a 
hardening of position with respect to Western Europe. 
But the desire to influence Western Europe, and in par- 
ticular to preserve the special political and economic 
relationship with the Federal Republic and France to 
block NATO’s rearmament program, could be strong 
enough to persuade the USSR to exercise restraint 


41 For elaboration, see F. Barbieri in La Stampa, May 10, 1981. 
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toward Poland. 

To be sure, the Soviets cannot know, any more than 
anyone else can, whether an intervention in Poland 
would reunify the West, kill détente, and help NATO or 
would generate responses of the sort observed after the 
invasion of Afghanistan—that is, would produce within 
Germany, within Western Europe, and within the West- 
ern alliance an even greater polarization than before 
between hawks wanting to punish the Soviet Union and 
doves wanting to preserve the intra-German relationship 
or to avoid alienating a powerful and brutal neighbor. 
Nevertheless, on balance it is likely, as Leopold Labedz 
has pointed out, that the Soviets see more chance of 
splitting Western Europe from the United States if they 
practice restraint.44 Moreover, the hopes that Moscow 
attaches to Brezhnev’s prospective visit to Germany 
may act in conjunction with the fears it has about Presi- 
dent Reagan’s threats against Cuba to counsel restraint. 
The trends evident in recent West European elections 
and in the domestic strife in Yugoslavia could have a 
reinforcing effect on these anticipations. 

But on this issue of intervention vs. nonintervention in 
Poland, as well as on the more global one of provisional 
retrenchment or preemptive adventure, the USSR may 
find it increasingly difficult to keep all its options open. 
Wherever it turns, Moscow faces a more dramatic 
choice, in a more unpredictable environment, than has 
been the case for a very long time. 


42 “The Politics of Survival,” Encounter (London), December 1980. See also my 
comment on this article in Commentaire (Paris), Spring 1980, pp. 22-27. 


Communism and Ethiopia 


By Paul B. Henze 


he Ethiopian press now regularly refers to 

Mengistu Haile-Mariam, Chairman of the Provi- 

sional Military Government of Socialist Ethiopia 
(PMGSE), as “The Communist Leader.” Ministers and 
other high government officials call each other ‘“com- 
rade.” At the entrance to Addis Ababa’s Bole Interna- 
tional Airport huge signs bear the legends: “Proletarians 
of the World, Unite!” and “The Victory of Socialism Is In- 
evitable!” Large canvases showing determined soldiers, 
workers, and peasants spell out similar messages at 
every Square and intersection in the sprawling capital. 
Giant portraits of Marx, Engels, and Lenin dominate 
Revolution Square, and a stylized profile device featur- 
ing these three Communist saints decorates the en- 
trances of many public buildings. The halls of ministries 
are festooned with posters in Amharic, and occasionally 
English, proclaiming revolutionary slogans. Soviet flags 
flutter beside the red-yellow-green national banner in 
the city and in the countryside. From all this, a visitor ar- 
riving in Ethiopia for the first time is likely to conclude 
that this country has been rapidly and willingly trans- 
formed into a bastion of communism.? 


1 David Ottaway, “Ethiopian Revolution Brings Trappings of Communism,” The 
Washington Post, Mar. 16, 1979. This and other sources cited are generally intended to 
direct the reader to additional information, background data, or alternative interpretations 
of events. In the main, however, the information on which this article is based derives from 
observations and conversations during a private visit by the author to Ethiopia in January- 
February 1981; from his service as US National Security Council staff officer for Horn of 
Africa affairs in 1977-80, during which time he was a member of three official missions to 
Horn countries; from extensive private contacts with Ethiopians and Ethiopianists in the 
period 1973-76; and from service at the US Embassy in Addis Ababa and travel to all 
Horn countries in the period 1968-72. 


Mr. Henze is a specialist on affairs in the Horn of Africa, 
as well as on nationalism in Eastern Europe and the 
USSR. He served at the US Embassy in Addis Ababa in 
1968-72, and more recently served as the staff 
member of the US National Security Council for the 
Horn. He is the author of Ethiopian Journeys, 1977. 
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This would be too hasty a conclusion. While it is true 
that there is more outward evidence of loyalty to com- 
munism in Ethiopia than in East European countries 
which have formed part of the Soviet empire for nearly 
four decades, all of this iconography and sloganry 
obscures the fact that Chairman Mengistu’s government 
is still very much an improvised system which has been 
Slow to evolve into permanent new forms. The imperial 
governmental structure was not disbanded when Haile 
Selassie was deposed on September 12, 1974. The 
ministries and boards and semi-autonomous functional 
organizations that took form in the last 30 years of the 
old emperor’s reign all continue to exist with names 
changed only slightly, if at all, and are to a large part still 
staffed by the Western-educated civil servants who as 
young men moved into them in the 1960’s and early 
1970's. These people have assured continuity of gov- 
ernment throughout the revolutionary period, providing 
basic services, maintaining highways and communi- 
cations, and skillfully managing the country’s finances. 
The Derg—the Provisional Military Administrative Coun- 
cil (PMAC)—which seized control of the revolution in the 
latter part of 1974, had no alternative but to depend on 
them. From the beginning, in fact, the Derg seems to 
have taken the established governmental structure for 
granted.? The only really new revolutionary institutions 
created by the Derg, the kebeles (neighborhood 
associations), which threatened to replace the existing 
local governmental structure during the period of the 
“red terror” in 1977-78, have since been severely cur- 
tailed. Although they did help the Derg overcome 


2 Accounts of the early phase of the Ethiopian revolution are of varying quality (none 
definitive). They include: Blair Thompson, Ethiopia: the Country that Cut off its Head—A 
Diary of the Revolution, London, Robson Books, 1975; Colin Legum, Ethiopia: the Fall of 
Haile Selassie’s Empire, New York, NY, Africana, and London, Holmes and Meier, 1975; 
David Hamilton, Ethiopia's Embattled Revolutionaries, Conflict Studies No. 82, London, 
Institute for the Study of Conflict, April 1977; and John Markakis and Nega Ayele, Class 
and Revolution in Ethiopia, Nottingham, Spokesman, 1978. To date, there have been no 
significant Ethiopian memoirs about the revolution. 
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One of the many revolutionary posters visible throughout Addis Ababa. 


political rivals and mobilize the population to cope with 
the crisis caused by the Somali invasion, the kebeles 
proved to have little capacity to evolve into dependable 
administrative instruments. 

Colonel Mengistu had emerged as the most dynamic 
member of the Derg long before he took the title of 
Chairman after General Teferi Banti was killed in 
February 1977. Since the execution of his deputy, Lt. 
Col. Atnafu Abate, in November 1977, Mengistu has 
been increasingly visible as head of state and govern- 
ment. He rules as Haile Selassie did, from the Grand 
Palace built by Emperor Menelik Il shortly after the 
founding of Addis Ababa in 1886, and he has adopted 
many features of the old, highly personalized imperial 
Style, traveling periodically to outlying regions (thus 
keeping provincial officials on their toes), visiting 
development projects and factories, and receiving 
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delegations of local citizens. When Mengistu is not 
traveling, newspapers almost daily carry photographs of 
him—as they once did of Haile Selassie—receiving 
foreign visitors, officiating at ceremonies, or lecturing 
groups of officials or students.3 Ethiopians expect their 
leader to be diligent and energetically engaged in the 
daily tasks of governing, meeting with ministers, approv- 
ing plans and budgets, and personally managing the 
governmental machinery. Mengistu’s present style of 
leadership accords much more with this national tradi- 
tion than the faceless, shadowy character of the Derg 
during its first years. 

One feature of the imperial system is absent: parlia- 
ment. The old Ethiopia was one of the few African coun- 


SSS 


3 For samples of coverage of Mengistu’s activities, see Ethiopian Herald (Addis Ababa), 
Feb. 1, 4, and 5, 1981. 
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tries that kept an elected parliament functioning, with 
debates and a legislative process that was not entirely 
illusory. A Communist system also requires a parlia- 
ment, as an essential feature of official mythology, even 
though Soviet-style legislatures are invariably only polit- 
ical ornamentation. However, the Derg, which gives the 
PMGSE its only basis for legitimacy, has not evolved into 
a representative institution with real or symbolic legis- 
lative functions. In actuality, it seems to have dwindled 
to a mere fraction of its original membership and 
seldom meets as a body. The elegant British-colonial- 
style parliament building in Addis Ababa has been re- 
painted an earthy red shade and refitted with imposing 
iron gates with the hammer-and-sickle symbol as 
centerpiece. It is now the headquarters of the Commis- 
sion for Organizing the Party of the Working People of 
Ethiopia (COPWE), which serves as a substitute for both 
parliament and party. Many Ethiopians doubt whether 
Mengistu would have organized COPWE at all if it had 
not been for Soviet pressure. The lack of a party in 
Ethiopia, as we shall see below, has been a source of 
continual frustration to the Russians and Ethiopia’s 
other Communist friends. 

What are the factors that have led to radicalization of 
Ethiopia under Mengistu, and why has this process 
stopped so obviously short of Soviet-style communism 
despite a considerable Soviet-bloc presence in the 
country? To answer these questions and to venture a 
guess about where the country will go from here, one 
must trace both indigenous political developments and 
their interaction with foreign involvement, particularly 
Soviet and Cuban, in Ethiopia and in the Horn generally. 


Revolutionary Whirlpool 


The causes of the Ethiopian revolution will be debated 
for years. It came when modernization processes in the 
country were accelerating. The Arab-Israeli War of 1973 
Caused a sharp rise in petroleum prices which had im- 
mediate, serious consequences in Ethiopia. These in- 
tensified anxieties caused by the illness of the crown 
prince and uncertainty about the succession to the ag- 
ing emperor. Haile Selassie proved unable to control the 
ferment which developed in the cities and in the army in 
early 1974. The established governing elite also was not 
able to assert control, and power slipped into the hands 


* Much about events during this confused time remains unclear. To date, the best 
attempt to chronicle them is David and Marina Ottaway, Ethiopia—Empire in Revolution, 
New York, NY, Africana, and London, Holmes and Meier, 1978. See also Pliny the Middle- 
Aged, “The PMAC: Origins and Structure,” Part | in Ethiopianist Notes (East Lansing, Ml), 
Vol. 2, No. 3, 1978, and Part II in Northeast African Studies (East Lansing, Ml), Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1979. 


of an improvised military committee.* When the military 
deposed Haile Selassie on September 12, 1974, an 
Eritrean general, Aman Cendom, was declared head of 
State. 

What orginally appeared to be an orderly transfer of 
power soon turned bloody. General Aman was killed in a 
bloody encounter at his home on the night of November 
23-24, 1974, and a few hours later, some 60 of the 
most prominent officials of the previous government 
(including men known for their liberal views as well as 
conservative traditionalists) were executed. General 
Teferi Banti succeeded General Aman as head of state, 
but it soon became clear that these dramatic events 
marked the emergence of Mengistu Haile-Mariam as 
the most assertive member of the Derg. Less than a 
month later, on December 20, Mengistu declared 
“socialism” in Ethiopia, and beginning in early 1975, 
the military rulers launched a series of measures almost 
Maoist in nature. These included sweeping land reform; 
the dispatch of 60,000 students to revolutionize the 
countryside;® nationalization of much industry and 
foreign investment and all urban rental property; and 
Suppression of labor unions. On April 20, 1976, 
Mengistu proclaimed a “national democratic 
revolution,” which—it was claimed—would quickly 
create the prerequisites for “scientific socialism” and 
establishment of a “people’s democratic republic” with 
guarantees of “national self-determination” reminiscent 
of the Soviet model.’ 

These moves generated uprisings in rural areas and 
widespread opposition in the cities. Yet, in declaring 
“socialism,” Mengistu had apparently given no serious 
consideration to the need to establish a political party to 
manage the enormous stresses of revolutionary change. 
Absence of such a party has proved to be revolutionary 
Ethiopia’s most awkward political problem. A plethora of 
leftist factions and groups sprang up to fill the 
void—some, but not all, of them having friends, advo- 
cates, and protectors in the Derg or the government. 

One of the earliest groups to surface (in August 1975) 
was the Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary Party (EPRP). 
Lacking any “official” sponsorship, the avowedly Marxist 
EPRP rapidly attracted a large following of ill-disciplined 
intellectuals, students, and junior government officials, 
but seemed to have very little appeal to either the of- 
ficers or rank and file of the military. The eagerness of 
EPRP adherents to move into the forefront of the revolu- 


5 The word that Mengistu used was Hibrettesabawinet. On the concept, see David and 
Marina Ottaway, op. cit., p. 8. 

© Paulos Milkias, “Zemecha—An Assessment of the Political and Social Foundations of 
Mass Education in Ethiopia,” Northeast African Studies, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1979. 

7 For a text, see Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Sub-Saharan Africa 
(Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-SSA), Apr. 22, 1976, pp. B/1-7. 
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tion, their disdain of the military’s lack of ideological 
sophistication, and their criticism of the military for not 
surrendering power to civilians created strains. The 
military—and especially Mengistu, who proved to be far 
more skillful in the art of elementary infighting and sur- 
vival than the Marxist intellectuals—became increas- 
ingly wary of the EPRP. 

In September 1975, General Teferi Banti, PMAC 
Chairman, announced that a political party would be 
formed. By the end of that year, it had become widely 
known (although never officially announced) that the 
Derg had set up a “Political Bureau” to establish this 
party. The Politbureau was headed by a French- 
educated Marxist of Galla origin, Haile Fida, who had 
recently returned from exile. There were serious differ- 
ences within the Derg, however, on what form the party 
should take—and perhaps on whether it needed to be 
established at all. What the Politbureau proceeded to 
set up came to be called MEISON, an abbreviation 
standing for the “All-Ethiopian Socialist Movement.” 
MEISON soon had cells in most parts of the country, 
although the degree of official sponsorship varied from 
region to region. The ideologues of the EPRP and 
MEISON, both espousing Marxism, quickly joined in in- 
tense rivalry. At times, both seemed also to be at odds 
with the Derg and with the government apparatus itself. 
The latter included the Provisional Office of Mass 
Organization Affairs (POMOA), set up in early 1976. 
POMOA, too, established branches in most parts of the 
country, sometimes seemingly overlapping with 
MEISON. 

Divisions within the amorphous Derg became appar- 
ent in July 1976 when the head of its Political Affairs 
Committee, Captain Sisay Habte, was arrested and exe- 
cuted. His deputy and successor, Senay Likie (who was 
among those killed later in a February 1977 shoot-out on 
the Grand Palace grounds which resulted in the deaths 
of Chairman Teferi and seven other members of the 
Derg and in Mengistu’s assumption of the chairmanship 
of the PMAC), had already set up another political 
grouping, Wez Ader (Labor League). At about the same 
time still other elements in the Derg created Abyot 
Seded (Revolutionary Torch), a party which seems to 
have had as its objective the exercise of control over the 
kebeles as a counterweight to MEISON.® Political com- 
motion continued to intensify. Arms were distributed on 
a large scale to urban and rural kebeles, and political 
murders and executions became routine. 


8 Marina Ottaway, “Democracy and New Democracy: the Ideological Debate in the 
Ethiopian Revolution,” African Studies Review (Boston, MA), April 1978; and John 
Markakis, “Garrison Socialism: the Case of Ethiopia,” MERIP Reports (Washington, DC), 
No. 79, n.d. 


In the wake of the Somali invasion in the summer of 
1977, the political struggle polarized rapidly. In August, 
Haile Fida and his main Politbureau aides fled the 
capital into the western province of Welega, but they 
were soon captured and imprisoned. This meant the 
end of both MEISON and the Politbureau. In November, 
Mengistu moved to eliminate his deputy, Lt. Col. Atnafu 
Abate.? 

During the winter 1977-78, “red terror” raged— 
directed primarily against the EPRP, which had become 
a focal point of opposition elements considerably 
broader than the Marxist ideologues who had originally 
formed it.1° Although political ferment had receded by 
the summer of 1978 and EPRP remnants had retreated 
into remote areas of the countryside,!! the problem of 
organizing a political party continued to bedevil 
Mengistu. Indeed, in May 1978, a colleague of Haile 
Fida, Negede Gobeze, who happened to be in Europe 
when Haile broke with the Derg in August 1977, was 
smuggled into Ethiopia on a passport of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen (PDRY) with the con- 
nivance of the Cubans. However, the PMGSE quickly 
discovered Negede and expelled him from the 
country.'2 Mengistu, in fact, used reaction to this inter- 
ference to help consolidate his own power. 


Moscow and the Horn 


The Negede episode highlighted the heavy involve- 
ment of the Soviet Union and its allies in revolutionary 
Ethiopia. Moscow’s interest in the country, of course, 
dates from much earlier than 1974, and while the USSR 
may at times have pursued other options in the region, 
the principal Soviet objective seems to have been to 
gain leverage in Ethiopia, which it viewed as the key 
country of the Horn.?3 

Shortly after World War II, Moscow set up a diplomatic 
mission in Addis Ababa and embarked on a medical aid 
program to Ethiopia. During the Khrushchev era, 
Ethiopia became the target of more energetic Soviet ef- 


9 FBIS-SSA, Nov. 16, 1977, pp. B/1-2. 

10 Donald R. Katz, “Children’s Revolution: a Bloodbath in Ethiopia,” Horn of Africa 
(Summit, NJ), Vol. 1, No. 3, 1978. 

11 J.-C. Guillebaud, “Ethiopia on the Path to ‘Normalization,’ ” Le Monde (Paris), 

Feb. 20, 1978. 

12 The New York Times, May 26, 1978. 

13 Nimrod Novik calls this a policy of “flexible persistence” in his On the Shores of Bab- ~ 
al-Mandab—Soviet Diplomacy and Regional Dynamics, Foreign Policy Research Institute 
Monograph No. 26, Philadelphia, PA, 1979. See also Carlo Zaghi, / Russi in Etiopia (The 
Russians in Ethiopia), 2 vols., Naples, Guida Editori, 1972; Czeslaw Jesman, The Russians 
in Ethiopia, an Essay in Futility, London, Chatto and Windus, 1958; Paul B. Henze, “The 
Russians and the Horn,” in Kenneth Hunt and Uwe Nerlich, Eds., The Flanking Strategy: 
Regional Instability and Soviet Power Projection, London, Macmillan for the European- 
American Institute for Security Research, forthcoming, 1981. 
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The late Soviet Premier A.N. Kosygin (left) with Mengistu Haile-Mariam, Ethiopian chief of state, at September 14, 
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1979, ceremonies in Addis Ababa commemorating the fifth anniversary of the Ethiopian revolution. 


forts. Haile Selassie was invited to Moscow in 1959 and 
given an oil refinery and an aid credit of US$100 million. 
Yet in the 1960’s, the USSR had to go slow, for Ethiopia 
remained militarily dependent on the US and drew on 
economic aid and advice from a wide spectrum of 
Western and nonaligned donors in effecting a slow but 
steady modernization.!* Haile Selassie made a quick 
recovery from the revolt of his bodyguard in December 
1960 and displayed great skill in pan-African politics, 
maintained close relations with Israel, and at the same 
time had good relations with many Muslim states.'® 
As a consequence, the Soviet embassy in the Ethi- 
Opian capital kept carefully within the bounds of propri- 
ety. Only Ethiopians who could not qualify for study in 
Europe or America showed much interest in Soviet and 


14 For a remarkably insightful analysis of Ethiopia at the beginning of the 1960's, see the 
chapter “Weird monarchy . . .,” in James Morris, The Road to Huddersfield, New York, 
NY, Panther Books, 1963. 

15 The most comprehensive analysis of Haile Selassie’s style of leadership is Christopher 
Clapham, Haile Selassie’s Government, New York, NY, Praeger, and London, Longmans, 
1970. Another analysis, recently reprinted in an Ethiopian paperback edition and available 
in all Addis Ababa bookshops, is John Markakis, Ethiopia, Anatomy of a Traditional Polity, 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1974. 


—GammalLiaison. 


East European scholarships. However, the Russians 
were not slow to learn that Ethiopian students in Rome, 
Paris, and Washington were easier targets for political 
indoctrination than those in Moscow or Prague. Indeed, 
it was among Ethiopian students in Europe and the US 
that propaganda and leaflets began to appear in the 
1960’s promoting an Ethiopian People’s Revolutionary 
Movement (EPRM). Under the guise of contributions to 
literacy campaigns, student welfare, and other worthy 
causes, Ethiopian student organizations abroad sent 
money into Ethiopia to support student agitation at the 
university in Addis Ababa and in secondary schools.?® 
The Soviet Union appears to have envisioned the EPRM 
as an embryonic Communist party in Ethiopia, but even 
after the coup in Ethiopia the movement was generally 
not that evident, restricting its activities to claimed spon- 
sorship of a revolutionary newspaper, Democracia. 
Although the movement subsequently said that it had 


16 Marilyn Hall Baissa, “Civil-Military Elite Interaction in the Ethiopian Revolution: the 
Role of Students,” in Proceedings of the Fifth International Conference on Ethiopian 
Studies, Session B, Apr. 13-16, 1978, Chicago, IL; and Legesse Lemma, “The Ethiopian 
Student Movement in 1960-74: A Challenge to the Monarchy and Imperialism in 
Ethiopia,” in Northeast African Studies, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1979. 
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formed a party as early as 1972, the EPRP did not sur- 
face until 1975. 

Thus, whatever priority Moscow may have attached to 
its Ethiopian connection, pickings were indeed slim in 
Ethiopia until the mid-1970’s. The USSR was not loath, 
however, to respond to other tempting opportunities 
that arose in the Horn during the 1960’s. These in- 
cluded irredentism in Somalia, dissatisfaction in Eritrea 
following dissolution of the Ethiopian federation arrange- 
ment in 1962, and the ambitions of an indigenous Com- 
munist party in newly independent Sudan. Although 
Soviet opportunism in various of these situations may 
have been aimed at undermining the position of im- 
perial Ethiopia, it ultimately has hampered the establish- 
ment of firm ties with revolutionary Ethiopia. 

When the Western powers refused to supply Somalia 
with arms beyond what they judged adequate for inter- 
nal security needs, the Soviet Union made a more gen- 
erous offer which the still anti-Communist Somali lead- 
ership of the mid-1960’s found too choice to turn down. 
After Somalia’s army chief, General Mohamed Siad 
Barre, seized power in 1969, Moscow was quick to 
send more arms and numerous teams of advisers to 
help him build socialism and lay the basis for realizing 
his territorial ambitions vis-a-vis Ethiopia.1”?7 By 1976, 
the Soviets had nearly 4,000 military and civilian ad- 
visers in Somalia.1® Soviet involvement with Somalia at 
first seemed to afford Moscow a chance to increase its 
influence on the Horn—including construction of and 
access to the port facilities at Berbera—without too 
much risk to its Ethiopian connection. Although there 
were periods of serious Ethiopian-Somali tension during 
the 1960’s and early 1970’s, it was only after revolu- 
tionary commotion had seriously threatened the Ethi- 
Opian state structure that Somalia, flush with Russian 
arms, was emboldened to attack directly a country ten 
times more populous than itself. 

Eritrea provides a more subtle and complex example 
of Soviet perseverance in encouraging divisive forces to 
weaken the imperial system in Ethiopia while carefully 
avoiding the appearance of doing so.!9 (Moscow doubt- 
less also hoped that insurgency in Eritrea might dislodge 
the US from the large Kagnew military communications 
station outside Asmera, mistakenly denounced by Third 
World radicals as a military base.) By and large, Russian 


17 J. Bowyer Bell, “Strategic Implications of the Soviet Presence in Somalia,” Orbis 
(Philadelphia, PA), Summer 1975. 

18 Arnaud de Borchgrave, “Trouble in the Horn,” Newsweek (New York, NY), June 27, 
1977. While other totals have been suggested, this seems to be the most accurate. On a 
per capita basis, such a figure amounted to somewhat more than 1,000 Soviet advisers 
per million of local population. If Soviet personnel were to be supplied to Ethiopia on a 
comparable scale, there would be 35,000 to 40,000 Russians in Ethiopia today. 

19 For background on the complexities of Eritrea, see G.K.N. Trevaskis, Eritrea: A Colony 
in Transition, 1941-1952, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
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N. V. Podgornyy (left), then President of the Soviet 
Union, with Mohamed Siad Barre, President of the 
Democratic Republic of Somalia, in Mogadiscio just 
before signing of a USSR-Somali treaty of friendship and 
cooperation on July 11, 1974. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


support for the Eritrean dissidents was not direct. 
Czechoslovakian and Hungarian arms arrived in Eritrea 
through Syria and, after 1967, through South Yemen. 
lraq and later Libya also became major supporters of 
Eritrean insurgents. Eritrean rebel leaders were able to 
set up political representation in and to broadcast from 
Damascus, Baghdad, Aden, and Mogadiscio. Eritrean 
guerrillas were trained in Cuba in the latter half of the 
1960’s, and Castro’s Afro—Asian—Latin American 
People’s Solidarity Organization selected the Eritrean 
“liberation struggle” for one of its major propaganda 
Campaigns.2° 

It is, however, impossible to believe that much of this 
pro-Eritrean activity—sustained over many years by 
countries closely linked to or directly dependent on 
Moscow—could have persisted and gained momentum 
if the Kremlin had found it distasteful. China’s involve- 
ment in the late 1960’s in support of the Eritrean strug- 
gle—the PRC delivered weapons and medical supplies 
mainly through Aden and also trained Eritreans in guer- 
rilla warfare—doubtless spurred the Soviet Union’s 
desire to increase its leverage in the Eritrean situation. 
After Col. Gaafar Mohamed Nimeiri seized power in 
Khartoum in May 1969 and turned sharply toward 


20 See Aryeh Yodfat, “The Soviet Union and the Horn of Africa,” Northeast African 
Studies, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1979-80. 
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Moscow, the way was open for massive supply opera- 
tions over the Sudanese border. As a result, the Eritrean 
dissident movement was transformed from a war of 
underground political agitation, aircraft hijackings, and 
terrorist strikes into a genuine military struggle. Ethio- 
pian military forces in Eritrea from late 1969 onward 
found themselves up against guerrillas organized in 
regular formations, utilizing heavy weapons and ar- 
mored vehicles.2} 

Soviet encouragement of the Eritrean insurgency paid 
off handsomely, for the situation there became a major 
contributing factor to the destabilization of the pro- 
Western imperial system in Ethiopia. Without the strain 
Eritrea represented, it is conceivable that the pressures 
which produced the 1974 revolution could have been 
accommodated by accelerated reform. 

Eritrea did not cease to be a problem for Ethiopia with 
the 1974 revolution, however. In the ensuing months of 
revolutionary chaos, the Derg lost control of almost all of 
Eritrea. (Moreover, the Sudan-based Ethiopian Demo- 
cratic Union mounted a major offensive into Gonder 
Province in the northwestern part of Ethiopia.) It was 
only with the Somali invasion and the massive influx of 
Soviet-bloc aid that Addis Ababa began to regain some, 
but not all, of the ground that it had lost in Eritrea. As we 
shall see, Moscow’s relationship with the Eritrean insur- 
gency became an embarrassment when the Soviet 
Union decided to support the Mengistu regime against 
the Somalis. 

In the Sudan, the Soviet Union absorbed a sober 
lesson. Despite providing Nimeiri generous military aid 
(which helped in combatting rebels in the Sudan’s 
south) and encouraging the Sudanese Communists to 
generally cooperate with the Khartoum government, 
Moscow did not convert him into a fully pliant ally. 
Nimeiri moved in May 1971 to assert control over the 
trade union movement, which was the principal base of 
the Communists. The local Communists responded in 
July with a coup which came within a hair’s breadth of 
succeeding. While Moscow’s role has not been docu- 
mented, it is hard to believe that the USSR, at the very 
minimum, was unaware of the Sudanese Communists’ 
plans. In any case, the abortive coup changed Nimeiri’s 
perception of the Soviets. He quickly moved to settle the 
southern rebellion and undertook a complete reorienta- 
tion—becoming one of Africa’s most pro-Western 
leaders. A case could be made that Moscow learned 
lessons from its handling of Nimeiri that have been ap- 


plied to dealings with Mengistu, but it is too early to be 


sure. 


21 Henze, “The Russians and the Horn,” loc. cit. 
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Soldiers of the Eritrean Popular Liberation Front (EPLF) 


bearing Soviet-style weaponry. 
— Katherine Young. 


New Opportunities and Dilemmas 


In the mid-1970’s, the pace of events in the Horn 
quickened, with revolution in Addis Ababa and the 
Somali invasion of Ethiopia. Ethiopian domestic devel- 
opments and Soviet activity in the Horn soon merged in 
a most complex and contradictory manner. New oppor- 
tunities for Soviet influence in Ethiopia required not only 
a cutback in pursuits elsewhere in the Horn but also a 
reorientation of Moscow’s efforts within Ethiopia itself. 
The new possibilities themselves proved less productive 
of influence than they may have appeared at first 
glance. 

In Ethiopia, the political ferment and intensification of 
class struggle (visible in the Derg’s radical social meas- 
ures) that followed the 1974 coup seemed to offer the 
chance that forces sympathetic to communism might 
consolidate control over the revolution. It was not at all 
clear, however, who would come out on top—the mili- 
tary or civilian forces. While definite information is 
naturally scarce, there is considerable circumstantial 
evidence that during the first two or three years after the 
revolution, the Soviets and perhaps other Communists 


abroad were providing support for several different civil- 
ian radical groups simultaneously.22 

Moscow still had to proceed with some caution in 
Ethiopia. Although the political rhetoric in Addis Ababa 
turned decidedly pro-Soviet after the executions of 
November 1974, Ethiopia continued to remain com- 
pletely dependent upon the United States for military 
support to combat the Eritrean insurgency and discour- 
age Somali attack. American and European economic 
aid also continued to flow.2% (This continued aid flow 
tends to belie the allegation current today in Ethiopia 
that US hostility to the revolution drove Addis Ababa into 
dependence upon Moscow.) Moreover, the Soviet 
Union could not feel sure of American intentions or likely 
reactions to any moves in Ethiopia.24 Moscow was 
preoccupied with Angola and unsure of the outcome of 
its intervention there until the US Congress passed the 
Clark Amendment in December 1975, which placed 
certain limits on the ability of the US government to 
counter Soviet activities in Africa.2° 

With the election of Jimmy Carter in November 1976, 
Washington became increasingly critical of the human 
rights violations of the Derg, and in April 1977, Ethiopia 
broke off its military relationship with the US. Meantime, 
in December 1976, Mengistu had traveled to Moscow, 
where he received promises of Soviet military aid. In the 
spring of 1977, Russian and Cuban advisers began to 
arrive. Some were transferred directly from Somalia, 
although the latter had by no means reached a decisive 
break with the Soviet Union. 

The July 1977 Somali invasion of Ethiopia’s Ogaden (a 
region of largely nomadic peoples in the southern part of 
Bale and Harerge provinces), however, indicated that 
matters had clearly gotten out of control from the Soviet 
perspective. Moscow must have been aware, through 
its large presence in Somalia, of that country’s prepara- 
tions for major operations in Ethiopia,2® but appears to 


22 Soviet, East European, Cuban, and Western Communist party media reporting on 
Ethiopian developments during this time contained contradictory highlighting and defense 
of radical elements in Ethiopia as well as criticisms of the Derg. Within Ethiopia, leftist 
political groupings competed with each other for Soviet favor. There is some evidence of 
Italian Communist involvement through Eritreans. None of the radical political groupings 
developed a cohesive leadership structure. While the EPRP appears to have had the 
longest record of Soviet support, Haile Fida, Negede Gobeze, and others opposed to the 
EPRP also enjoyed Soviet and Cuban favor. As a party, the EPRP never functioned in a 
completely overt way, and there was always considerable mystery about its leadership 
structure as well as the source of its funds—which were ample to cover printing, travel, 
and organizational expenses. 

23 See David Ottaway, “Ethiopia Gets New US Arms,” The Washington Post, Aug. 26, 
1974; “US Lends Another $15 million to Ethiopia,” /nternational Herald Tribune (Paris), 
Apr. 26-27, 1975; and Constance Holden, “Ethiopia: Did Aid Speed an Inevitable 
Upheaval?” Science (Washington, DC), Dec. 27, 1974. 

Indeed, US military aid to Ethiopia actually increased after the 1974 coup. Addis Ababa 
received eight F-5E’s (its first) on April 15, 1976, and these aircraft helped blunt the 
Somali invasion in the summer of 1977. Moreover, Ethiopia bought for cash nearly 
US$120 million worth of American military equipment in fiscal year 1976 alone. 
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have been either unable or unwilling to stop it. In the 
event, the USSR—forced to choose—opted to pursue 
predominance in Ethiopia rather than preserve its 
Somali investment.?? The Soviet Union mounted a 
massive air- and sealift of advisers, arms, and Cubans, 
which by the end of February 1978 had enabled Ethio- 
pia to deal the Somalis a decisive defeat.28 


Obstacles to Improved Relations 


Soviet military assistance, however, once having suc- 
ceeded in helping Ethiopia build up its military establish- 
ment and repel Somalia, had by and large outlived its 
usefulness (I shall return to this point later). What was 
really needed, from Moscow’s viewpoint, was establish- 
ment of the basis for a more permanent relationship 
with the Ethiopian revolutionary regime. In this regard, 
the Soviets faced the formidable task of reorienting 
themselves from their former disruptive, destabilizing 
policies vis-a-vis Ethiopia, policies that had left consid- 
erable sources of tension between the USSR and 
Ethiopia. Moreover, as we Shall see, there were also a 
number of built-in factors that made Addis Ababa likely 
to resist Soviet inroads. 


The vanguard party issue. One area of particular ten- 
sion between the two countries was the issue of political 
organization in Ethiopia. From the Soviet perspective, 
what was needed was the creation of a strong, orga- 
nized revolutionary party that would be capable of con- 
trolling and channeling the ferment in Ethiopia, and 
which would be sympathetic to the Soviet bloc. Moscow 
constantly urged Mengistu to establish such a party, but 
did not cease its efforts to cultivate alternatives. It is not 
clear to what degree if any Moscow sought to dampen 
the flames of political turbulence that swirled through- 


The total Western “investment”—military and economic aid—in Ethiopia in 1974-76 was 
probably ten times greater than Communist expenditures on the country, even including 
unknowable sums spent by Moscow on clandestine political action, propaganda, and other 
intelligence operations. 

24 There can be no doubt that American policymakers confronted considerable dilemmas 
and confusion in this period. See, for example, Ethiopia and the Horn of Africa, Hearings 
of the Subcommittee on African Affairs of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
August 4-6, 1976, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1976. 

25 Implications of this development in the larger context of Soviet policy in Africa are 
discussed in W. Scott Thompson, “The American-African Nexus in Soviet Strategy,” Horn 
of Africa, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1978. 

2€ On this point, see “Somali-Ethiopian Turnabout,” Neue Zurcher Zeitung (Zurich), 

Aug. 4, 1977, and “Moscow's Calculations on the Horn of Africa,” ibid., Aug. 12, 1977. 

27 Richard Remnek, Soviet Policy in the Horn of Africa: the Decision to Intervene, Center 
for Naval Analyses Paper No. 270, Alexandria, VA, January 1980. 

28 Even before the Cubans arrived, troops and armor provided by the ultra-Marxist 
regime in Aden helped inflict serious damage on Somali forces in September and October 
1977. Moreover, Ethiopia's F—5E's demolished the Soviet-equipped and -trained Somali air 
force. 
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out Ethiopia in 1977-78. In this setting, the Cubans 
(whether acting on their own or at Soviet initiative) ar- 
ranged for Negede Gobeze’s return in an attempt to 
revive MEISON. Mengistu’s sharp response to this in- 
terference indicated that arms shipments that had 
already totaled more than US$1 billion and the pres- 
ence of some 18,000 Soviet-bloc troops (the vast ma- 
jority of them Cubans) had not made him a puppet.29 

Mengistu and Moscow continued to demonstrate con- 
siderable differences about the importance and role of a 
vanguard party in Ethiopia’s revolution. For example, at 
a Kremlin banquet in November 1978 (during a visit in 
the course of which Ethiopia and the Soviet Union 
signed a cooperation treaty), Mengistu stated: 


In circumstances where, in distinction from other revo- 
lutions, we have no vanguard party, the Ethiopian revo- 
lution is overcoming the difficulties | have mentioned 
and is achieving victory thanks to the fact that the Provi- 
sional Military Administrative Council in order to carry 
out the responsible task assigned to it by history is suc- 
ceeding in uniting the whole nation on the basis of the 
revolutionary course worked out by it. In this lies the 
historical uniqueness of the Ethiopian revolution.3° 


By contrast, a Radio Moscow English-language com- 
mentary of December 15, 1978, stated: 


The leadership of the council and the Ethiopian govern- 
ment will be giving every possible help and support to 
the Marxist-Leninist groups in the country in the building 
of a party of the working class, which is to become the 
vanguard party of the working people of Ethiopia.3} 


Indeed, it was not until December 18, 1979, that 
Mengistu declared the formation of the Commission for 
Organizing the Party of the Working People of 
Ethiopia.32 


22 The Cuban ambassador and most of his staff were expelled immediately, and the 
charge d'affaires of the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen was sent back to Aden. 
The New York Times, May 26, 1978. Some Soviets may also have had a hand in the 
Negede undertaking. In the summer of 1978, the Soviet ambassador and several of his 
officers also departed. 

On Mengistu’s independence, see Louis Rappaport, “There’s Hope for Ethiopia,” Horn of 
Africa, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1979. 

The estimates of Soviet military aid to Ethiopia and of Soviet-bloc military personnel in 
the country as of 1978 are from US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1969-1978, Washington, DC, 1980, p. 161; and US 
Central Intelligence Agency (hereafter, CIA), Communist Aid Activities in Non-Communist 
Less Developed Countries 1978, ER 79-10412U, Washington, DC, September 1979, p. 4. 

3° Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 18, 1978. 

31 Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), 
Dec. 18, 1978, p. H/2. 

32 For the text of the declaration on formation of COPWE, see FB/S-SSA, Dec. 21, 1979, 
pp. B/3-10. 
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In the subsequent year and a half, COPWE has devel- 
oped slowly and has acquired no separate status. It has 
no leadership that differentiates it from the PMGSE 
itself. It is essentially a propaganda organization sup- 
porting PMGSE campaigns and goals. There is no 
evidence of intention to give COPWE status as the gen- 
uine source of revolutionary ideology or governmental 
policy, and no timetable—as far as is known—for it to 
emerge as a full-blown Communist party. 


Ethiopian nationalism. As the Derg tackles the pro- 
blems of national consolidation and economic develop- 
ment, it finds itself the beneficiary of a strengthened 
popular sense of Ethiopian nationalism. In this respect, 
the revolutionary dialectic can be seen to have been at 
work in Ethiopia, but in a manner not likely ultimately to 
be favorable to the interests of the Soviet Union or of 
Marxism. Initially, the centralized system which Haile 
Selassie had consolidated appeared to be coming 
apart. The Somali attack in 1977 not only reversed this 
process but demonstrated how widespread and deep 
the underlying sense of attachment to Ethiopia is.33 

Since the Middle Ages, Ethiopian nationalism had 
been closely linked to Christianity. Ethiopians saw their 
country as a Christian island in a Muslim/pagan sea. In 
1974, the military revolutionaries reduced Christianity 
to a less privileged status and made a number of concil- 
iatory gestures to Ethiopia’s Muslims, who constitute 
perhaps 30 percent of the population and are found 
among all nationalities in the country (even the Amharas 
in Welo Province). This “affirmative action” toward Islam 
apparently produced dividends at the time of the attack 
by Muslim Somalis. Muslim Ethiopians identified 
with the revolution and did not, except in the Ogaden 
itself, to any significant extent gravitate toward the 
Somalis. As the fight against the Somalis continued, 
Mengistu appealed increasingly to Ethiopian national 
traditions and fear of Muslim/Arab encroachment. (In 
addition, Cairo’s support of Somalia gave the Derg the 
opportunity to exploit a deep-seated sense of rivalry with 
Egypt that goes back to medieval times.3+) 

The revolutionary motto “Ethiopia Tikdem,” which 
combines the ideas of “Ethiopia United” and “Ethiopia 
First” and which gained content during the anti-Somali 
struggle, now serves as the basis for a nationalism freed 


33 See John Harbeson, “Ethiopia and the Horn of Africa,” Northeast African Studies, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, 1979; Michael Warr, “There’s a Revolution in Ethiopia,” Horn of Africa, 

Vol. 2, No. 3, 1979; and Gerry Salole, “Who are the Shoans,” ibid. 

34 See, e.g., Wondimneh Tilahun, Egypt’s Imperial Aspirations over Lake Tana and the 
Blue Nile, Addis Ababa, Addis Ababa University, 1979; also, Christopher Wren, “Sadat 
Warns. Ethiopia of Force if It Obstructs Nile,” The New York Times, June 6, 1980. Soviet 
resentment of Egypt's shift to the West is coincidental to and not determinant of Ethiopia's 
resentment of Cairo. 
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A soldier at an Addis Ababa rally during the Somali-Ethiopian war: the poster, showing Ethiopian forces driving 
invaders out of the Ogaden, bears the slogan: “We will defend our territory with our blood.” 


of the trappings of Solomonic myth and imperial pomp 
and tradition. Haile Selassie’s imperial mystique had 
wide appeal to the masses but became increasingly em- 
barrassing to Ethiopia’s modernizers and intellectuals. 
Marxists and radicals fanned this sense of embarrass- 
ment, which made many young Ethiopians, in spite of 
their awareness of their country’s long tradition of state- 
hood and deep political experience—unique in Africa— 
feel inferior to other Africans who, everyone pretended, 
had emerged from the anticolonial struggle morally 
purified, unburdened by outdated political concepts, 
and therefore better prepared to develop just social, 
economic, and political systems. Ethiopian intellectuals 
no longer suffer this sense of inferiority. The revolution 
has disposed of it. No one in Ethiopia advocates restora- 
tion of the monarchy. While Mengistu’s style has come 
to resemble the imperial style of leadership, it is not per- 
ceived as monarchical. Instead, it is seen as more in ac- 
cord with what has been the prevailing pattern in post- 
colonial Africa: one-man domination of a government.?° 

How, the skeptic asks, does this analysis square with 
the fact that revolutionary Ethiopia has been plagued by 


— Camerapix-Keystone. 


regional dissidence and local tribal revolts? In addition 
to the Ogaden and Eritrean wars, as many as a dozen 
other regional insurgencies have flared up since 1974. 

Tigres, Afars, several Oromo (Galla) groups, Falashas, 
and various tribal and religious groups in the northwest 
have openly resisted the PMGSE. Most of these move- 
ments were originally manifestations of resentment 
against revolutionary reforms applied indiscriminately to 
peoples with varied customs, land-tenure systems, and 
historic rights. Some have had a religious basis, 
although the revolt of the Falashas has been largely 
illusory. 

Much local ferment has been a manifestation of age- 
old regionalism, which even Haile Selassie was unable 
to eliminate. Some of these movements have been 
nourished by external support, e.g., the Afars and some 
Oromos, as well as certain peoples in the northwest who 
were sympathetic to the now practically defunct Ethio- 


35 Jean Claude Pomonti, “Ethiopia Again in Firm Hands,” Parts | and II, Le Monde, 
Nov. 6 and 7, 1979; and Bereket Habte Selassie, “Political Leadership in Crisis—The 
Ethiopian Case,” Horn of Africa, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1980, 
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pian Democratic Union (EDU) and welcomed armed 
fighters from across the border. It has become increas- 
ingly evident, however, that none of these movements 
has the character of a genuine national liberation strug- 
gle.s¢ As the PMGSE has gained confidence in its own 
strength and moderated revolutionary excesses, most of 
the regional revolts have waned. None, except the 
Struggle being waged by the Tigre Popular Liberation 
Front (TPLF), which is linked tenuously to the Eritrean 
Popular Liberation Front (EPLF), presents a major prob- 
lem for the PMGSE at the present time.37 

The two strongest dissident movements in the coun- 
try—the EPLF and the TPLF—are both Marxist. Their 
Marxism gives them a certain degree of coherence 
which confounds PMGSE efforts to defeat them. Both 
maintain links with Communist movements abroad,3® 
and Mengistu must occasionally ask himself whether 
the Soviets may not be encouraging some of these links. 
Ironically, the Marxism of both these movements makes 
them suspect with anti-Marxist Arab states who might 
otherwise be a source of substantial aid. The web of 
contradictions in which these movements are caught— 
including the inability of the EPLF to compromise with 
other Eritrean rebel movements—does not justify much 
optimism that they could lay the basis for separate ex- 
istence of the territories over which they aspire to gain 
control. War-weariness of the local population makes it 
likely that more moderate policies by the PMGSE would 
stand a fair chance of winning the majority of the people 
of Tigray and Eritrea to the side of the central govern- 
ment.39 

As for the western and southwestern parts of the 
country—the last regions over which imperial power was 
consolidated in the late 19th century—these have been 
the least disturbed by resistance and dissidence during 
the revolution. This fact soundly refutes the shallow no- 
tion, fostered at times by both Marxist Ethiopians and 
Western liberals, that Ethiopian nationalism rested on a 
conflation of outdated 3000-year-old imperial tradition 
and Amhara predominance.?° 


36 For a contrary view regarding the Oromos (Galla), see Richard Greenfield and 
Mohammed Hassan, “Interpretation of Oromo Nationality,” Horn of Africa, Vol. 3, No, 3, 
1980. 

37 See Gayle Smith, “Ethiopian Dissidents Step up Guerrilla War in Northern Tigre 
Province,” The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Feb. 5, 1981. (Note that the 
province in question is denoted as “Tigray” on the map, in accordance with the usage of 
the US Board of Geographic Names—Eas.) 

38 On the TPLF’s ties, see ibid.; on the EPLF’s, see Yodfat, op. cit. 

3° For background on the Eritrean movements, see Pliny the Middle-Aged, “Eclectic 
Notes on the Eritrean Liberation Movement: E Pluribus Unum,” Ethiopianist Notes, Vol. 2, 
No. 1, 1978. 

4° On this point, see Gene Ellis, “The Feudal Paradigm as a Hindrance to Understanding 
Ethiopia,” Journal of Modern African Studies (Cambridge, Eng.), No. 2, 1976; Legesse 
Lemma’s review of that article in Ethiopianist Notes, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1978; and Gene Ellis, 
“Feudalism in Ethiopia: a Further Comment on Paradigms and Their Use,” Northeast 
African Studies, Vol. 2, No. 3, 1979-80. 


Can Marxism in general and the Soviets in particular 
benefit from the sense of Ethiopian nationalism and the 
centralized state which Soviet and Cuban military inter- 
vention have helped reconsolidate? As far as Marxism is 
concerned, we have the curious situation wherein all the 
main contenders for predominance in Ethiopia purport 
to be Marxists. The EPLF, TPLF, and EPRP all claim to 
be more genuinely Marxist than their opponents of the 
PMGSE, although the genuineness of the Marxism of all 
of them is open to serious question. The PMGSE’s Marx- 
ism has a simplistic, declarative, ritualistic quality which 
East European diplomats within the Ethiopian capital 
find embarrassing. Some Soviets and Cubans must find 
it embarrassing too, for it has little relevance to the 
realities of power and control in the country. 

Marxism, as such, seems to offer no solution to the 
problems of creating a political party or of regularizing 
the constitutional structure of the military regime. (Nor 
do Marxist/Soviet prescriptions for dealing with the na- 
tionality question seem any longer to have much 
appeal.) After the nearly fatal misadventures of 
1975-77, Mengistu is not about to again risk losing 
power to leaders of a political party. As for constitutional 
structure—is it really necessary to revise much of what 
the revolutionary government inherited and has made 
do with quite successfully? One can detect a civilianiza- 
tion of the PMGSE (Mengistu and other Derg members 
are now seldom mentioned in the press with their mili- 
tary ranks and frequently appear in civilian dress), and 
the term “provisional” could be removed from the title of 
the government. But neither development would be 
allowed to alter basic power relationships. 

These are fundamental issues on which the Soviets— 
given their own doctrinaire bent, as well as their desire 
to consolidate their influence in Ethiopia—find it difficult 
to be flexible or patient. Herein lies the most basic 
reason why the future course of Ethiopian-Soviet rela- 
tions is not likely to be smooth. The revolution in 
Ethiopia is already well on its way to stabilization in pat- 
terns that are for the most part a natural extension of 
Ethiopian nationalist development.*! The people are 
ready to settle down and devote their primary energies 
to economic development. It is not these aspirations, 
but intellectual impatience, revolutionary turbulence, 
divisive regionalism, and tribalism which the Soviets 
have been skillful at exploiting in seeking to expand their 


‘1 This development was foreseen by John Harbeson. See “Toward a Political Theory of 
the Ethiopian Revolution,” in Proceedings of the Fifth International Conference on Ethiopian 
Studies. 

The theme of continuity has also been noted by Marina Ottaway, who wrote in 1976 that 
“the political system of Ethiopia in 1975 remained just as detached from society as it had 
been under the Emperor.” See “Social Classes and Corporate Interests in the Ethiopian 
Revolution,” Journal of Modern African Studies, No. 3, 1976, p. 481. 
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influence. Soviet arms and Cuban soldiers enabled 
the PMGSE to fend off its foreign enemies and maintain 
its grip On power, and for this Mengistu is grateful. 
However, this gratitude is likely to erode rapidly as the 
poverty of Soviet prescriptions—and aid—for dealing 
with the real problems of national development 
becomes more obvious. 

The extreme political turbulence of the period from 
1974 through 1978—as severe as any society has en- 
dured in modern times in the wake of revolution—has 
made ideological Marxism and debate about the aims of 
the revolution and about the structure of the govern- 
ment and society unattractive not only to the military 
leadership in Ethiopia but to most of Ethiopian society. 
University and secondary school campuses are models 
of good order. The ritualistic repetition of Marxist- 
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Backed by posters depicting Karl Marx and Vladimir Lenin and 


Leninist slogans and grim pictures of hero-Communists 
mask the absence of serious study of Marxism as a live 
political/social faith. The Ethiopian Marxist Review, 
published by the EPRP in exile in Rome, provokes little 
interest within Ethiopia. Shelves in bookstores are 
crammed with unsold Marxist classics in English and 
Amharic, while Time and Newsweek are still sold on the 
streets and people depend on them and Western radio 
broadcasts for news of the world. 

The EPRP remains a code word for generalized 
opposition to the Derg and is said to still control remote 
areas in the northwest. However, these do not appear 
to be outposts of Yenan-style communism. Rather they 
are regions where local circumstances and resentments 
make opposition to the PMGSE popular. Can the EPRP 
return as a politically competitive force? It seems prob- 


flanked by Ethiopia’s Christian and Islamic leaders, 


Lt. Col. Mengistu Haile-Mariam (left center), Chairman of the Provisional Military Government of Socialist Ethiopia, 
and PMGSE Vice Chairman, Lt. Col. Atnafu Abate, lead the September 1977 observance of the third anniversary of 


the Ethiopian revolution. Atnafu Abate was purged two months later. 
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lematic. The party has enunciated no clear-cut program 
which has relevance to the urgent problems facing 
Ethiopia today.44 


The religion factor. Another feature of revolutionary 
Ethiopia which is likely to be a major obstacle to the 
spread of Marxist influence is an identifiable surge in 
religion, particularly Christianity. This development is 
paradoxical, for the Derg has shown little warmth 
toward Ethiopian Orthodoxy, which it stripped of most 
landholdings under the land reforms. However, the 
revolutionary leadership from the beginning recognized 
the strength of religious feeling in the country and the 
manner in which religious tradition formed part of the 
very fabric of Ethiopian life. 

As a consequence, the PMGSE has not engaged in 
any significant antireligious propaganda. Indeed, during 
the entire revolutionary period, Ethiopia’s two principal 
religious dignitaries—the Orthodox patriarch and the 
chief Muslim mullah of Addis Ababa—have been pres- 
ent, placed near the PMGSE leadership, at all state oc- 
casions. Although Mengistu has not yet been seen at 
public religious ceremonies, his wife—with a con- 
siderable entourage—participated in the 1979 and 
1980 annual pilgrimages to Kulubi for the feast of St. 
Gabriel. 

There has been a tremendous increase in the number 
of Ethiopians—Christian and Muslim—making the an- 
nual Kulubi pilgrimage in the years since the 
revolution.*3 The Ethiopian Orthodox Church seems to 
be making better use of its reduced resources. The 
peasantry, enjoying moderate prosperity as a result of 
land reform and increased cash earnings, still con- 
tributes generously to the support of parish churches. 
City and country churches are well maintained, and 
some new ones are even being built. The churches are 
filled to bursting on Sunday mornings with believers of 
all ages, including young men in business suits and 
young women in the embroidered white national 
costume. Tombs surrounding Old Trinity, one of the 


42 Michael Chege, an admirer of the EPRP, has written despairingly that the Derg “will 
be remembered in history for having committed the infamous act of carrying out a 
capitalist revolution in the name of Marxism and, even worse, for having destroyed 
Ethiopian socialists in the name of socialism.” See his “The Revolution Betrayed: Ethiopia, 
1974-79,” in The Journal of Modern African Studies, No. 3, 1979, pp. 370. On the nature 
of Ethiopia's “Marxism,” see also Richard F. Sherman, “Marxism in the Horn of Africa,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), September-October 1980. 

For a contrary interpretation, which sees everything that has happened in the Horn in 
recent years as undifferentiated gain for the Soviets (and which takes little account of the 
internal dynamics of the countries involved), see Stephen David, “Realignment in the Horn: 
the Soviet Advantage,” /nternational Security (Cambridge, MA), Fall 1979. 

43 Attendance at Kulubi was estimated at 120,000 in 1971 and 250,000 in 1975. 
Ethiopian Herald, Jan. 18, 1976. In 1980, it was variously estimated at between 350,000 
and 500,000. 

On the strength of Christianity in today’s Ethiopia, see David Ottaway, “Coptic Church, 
Home Restaurants Thrive in Marxist Ethiopia,” The Washington Post, Dec. 12, 1980. 


A gravesite at Addis Ababa’s Old Trinity. 
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capital’s oldest churches, include several constructed 
for Marxist victims of the “red terror’—some of the 
tombs being in a dramatic modern style capped by a 
red star or a hammer and sickle. 

Mengistu has perpetuated imperial Ethiopia’s tolera- 
tion of Islam and, indeed, improved conditions for 
Muslims, several of whom hold prominent positions in 
the government. The Minister of Communications is 
Muslim, as are Ethiopia’s ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, the President of Addis Ababa University, and the 
Director of Ethiopian Airlines. Islamic feast days are now 
observed as public holidays, and mosques are as well 
attended as churches. 

Religious and national traditions also flourish in 
another related field: arts and handicrafts. Painting, 
already highly developed before the revolution, has ex- 
panded further, with emphasis almost entirely on reli- 
gious and historical themes. No original revolutionary 
iconography has developed. Addis Ababa shops offer 
thousands of parchment and canvas paintings of saints 
and kings, but no portraits of revolutionary heroes or 
events. 


The military drain. \f religion and nationalism stand as 
basic obstacles to the penetration of Marxist ideology 
(whether Soviet or other) in Ethiopia, there are also 
serious problems of a more practical nature which are 


—Paul B. Henze. 


likely to generate increasing resistance to Soviet political 
influence in the country. One problem area is the enor- 
mous costs that the Addis Ababa government currently 
must bear for its military defense. This issue has two 
aspects: first, the major threats that Ethiopia faces today 
were in large part exacerbated by Soviet policies in the 
Horn in the decade before the Ethiopian revolution; sec- 
ond, Ethiopia’s budget is strained to the breaking point 
by the costs of maintaining an expanded military for 
which the Soviet Union has provided the arms but none 
of the daily maintenance costs. 

On the first point, Addis Ababa is aware that it was not 
the West that enabled (and, who knows, perhaps even 
encouraged) the Somalis to attack. Addis Ababa real- 
izes, too, that it was not “Western imperialist” support 
that turned Eritrean political dissidence into a major in- 
surgency that might have achieved de facto independ- 
ence in 1978 but for its internal wrangling. (In the case 
of Eritrea, it should be noted, Mengistu’s own lack of 
moderation pushed a large part of the population into 
open support of a rebellion in which it had previously 
avoided participation.**) 

Today the PMGSE has 100,000 troops in Eritrea and 
yet has less effective control than Haile Selassie was 
able to maintain with a maximum of 25,000. In all, 
Ethiopia now has between 250,000 and 300,000 men 
under arms. The Soviet Union has generously delivered 
US$2 billion worth of arms, but has contributed almost 
nothing to cover local costs of training, housing, cloth- 
ing, and feeding the massively expanded Ethiopian mili- 
tary establishment. Moreover, the local expenses of 
some 12,000 to 15,000 Cubans must also be met from 
the Ethiopian budget.*® There is considerable irony in 
this situation, for in the early 1970’s, Marxist students 
used to berate the United States for its military aid to the 
imperial regime, charging that this distorted Ethiopia’s 
priorities and diverted to military purposes resources 
that should have gone to education, health, and eco- 
nomic development. Yet, the Ethiopian armed forces 
never totaled more than 45,000 during imperial times. 

No Ethiopian expects that the costs of Soviet arms 
assistance will ever have to be repaid; the Russians pre- 
sumably will cancel these debts at some future date, as 
a token of their “generosity.” But this offers no solution 


44 See Tamene Asmare, “Ethiopia Halts Peasant March, Talks with Arab Neighbors,” The 
Washington Post, June 4, 1976; David Ottaway, “Full-Scale Warfare is Raging in Eritrea,” 
ibid., Feb. 7, 1975; idem, “US Seen Pressuring Ethiopia to Call Off Peasant March,” ibid., 
June 12, 1976; and John Darnton, “Eritrean Guerrillas Wearing Down Ethiopian Troops,” 
The New York Times, Mar. 2, 1977. 

45 A precise figure on the Cuban military force in Ethiopia is elusive. Clearly, the numbers 
are down from the levels at the height of the Somali-Ethiopian war. The CIA estimate is 
13,000. See Communist Aid Activities in Non-Communist Less Developed Countries, 1979 
and 1954-79, ER 80-10318U, Washington, DC, October 1980, p. 15. 

The Cubans have claimed a smaller involvement. In December 1979, Fidel Castro stated 
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A Cuban artillery company photographed in October 
1978 in a front-line defense position at Jijiga in 


Ethiopia’s Ogaden. 
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to the pressing problem of the military drain on the na- 
tional budget. Ethiopia cannot afford to go on keeping 
300,000 men under arms unless the Soviet Union 
undertakes major budgetary support, or unless the 
Derg abandons most economic development goals. 


Economic pincers. Indeed, Ethiopia is fast ap- 
proaching a major economic crisis, and the sterility of 
Marxism and Soviet/Cuban models in the face of the 
country’s problems is growing more evident with each 
passing day. The reserves in the economy and financial 
system which the revolutionary government inherited 
are approaching exhaustion. Nothing underscores this 
fact so dramatically as the petroleum situation. Ethiopia 


that at the peak of Cuban involvement, there had been 12,000 Cubans in Ethiopia. See 
Discurso pronunciado por el Comandante en Jefe Fidel Castro Ruz, Primer Secretario del 
CC del Partido Comunista de Cuba y Presidente de los Consejos de Estado y de Ministros, 
en la clausura del II periodo de sesiones de 1979 de la Asamblea Nacional del Poder 
Popular, Palacio de las Convenciones, 27 de diciembre de 1979 (Speech by Commander 
in Chief Fidel Castro Ruz, First Secretary of the CC of the Communist Party of Cuba and 
President of the Councils of State and Ministers at the End of the Second Session in 1979 
of the National Assembly of Popular Power, Palace of Conventions, December 27, 1979). 
This is an unpublished but printed document of the Departamento de Versiones 
Taquigraficas. 
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produces no oil of its own, and some 70 percent of 
foreign-exchange earnings now go to pay for petroleum 
imports procured on its behalf by the USSR through 
short-term agreements giving Ethiopia little price advan- 
tage. Export receipts, which come primarily from coffee, 
have been declining as a result both of nationalizations 
in the coffee trade and of the decline in world coffee 
prices.46 

Unless the Soviets in an unexpected burst of generos- 
ity come to the rescue, Ethiopia will find itself confronted 
in 1982 or 1983 by a situation where its entire export 
earnings must be spent on petroleum. Worse still, Ethio- 
pia’s alliance with the Soviet Union has kept it from 
capitalizing on the current worldwide search for new oil 
that has recently brought its neighbor, Sudan, dis- 
coveries which in two or three years should satisfy its 
domestic needs. A country as large as Ethiopia must 
have oil. American firms searching 10 years ago found 
some indications of oil, but exploration ceased with the 
revolution. Although the Russians have indicated a will- 
ingness to help Ethiopia resume the search, nothing 
concrete has happened. The Russians have other 
priorities. 


46 Pranay Gupte, “Ethiopian Civil War Hurts the Economy,” The New York Times, 
July 10, 1980. 
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Cultivation by tractor and by more traditional means at the Abyot (Revolution) Cooperative in October 1980. 


Not surprisingly, Mengistu’s ministers are giving 
urgent thought to means of raising export receipts. A 
prime candidate would seem to be agriculture (the 
country lacks exploitable minerals, and its textile and 
food-processing industries barely meet growing domes- 
tic requirements). Already in the 1950’s, development 
specialists Saw enormous potential in Ethiopia for 
supplying food and meat to the Middle East and Europe. 
However, schemes for producing in Eritrea fruit, vege- 
tables, and dairy products for export, already basically 
frustrated by the 1967 closure of the Suez Canal, were 
dealt a further setback by the insurgency in the region. 
(At the time, Eritrea accounted for one third of Ethiopia’s 
industrial and modern agricultural production.) More- 
over, the 1974 revolution cut short projects in other 
parts of the country—based on both foreign and 
domestic capital—for growing and processing spices, 
tea, food, and industrial crops. 

Land reform, while releasing new productive forces, 
has not solved the export problem. To be sure, in most 
of the revolutionary years, harvests have been good. 
The 1980 grain harvest was excellent, and farmers are 
maintaining large herds. The problem is that the govern- 
ment is having difficulty persuading the peasants to sell 
their produce at established prices because supplies of 
consumer goods have been falling as all but essential 
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imports have been cut off. Now relatively prosperous by 
local standards and able to feed themselves, the 
farmers are not eager to part with their produce or to 
grow industrial and export crops unless they perceive 
clear advantages. Lacking means of coercion in rural 
areas, the PMGSE can only resort to vain exhortation. 
Collectivization has been encouraged, but the wary, 
individualistic Ethiopian peasants need no one’s advice 
to realize the disadvantages of giving up control over 
land and livestock. So collectivization has made no 
headway. The rural population has learned to use peas- 
ant associations to defend its own interests. In its ap- 
proach to the peasantry, the revolutionary leadership is 
hostage to its own success.47 

Ethiopian agriculture therefore offers little prospect of 
becoming a quick source of increased exports. Nor is 
there much future in traditional Marxist/Soviet prescrip- 
tions for dealing with this kind of situation: dispatch of 
political activists to the countryside to increase the 
political awareness of the peasantry, levying of quotas 
for export production on state farms, or development of 
more state farms. (Mengistu has already exposed the in- 
efficiency of some state farms.*8) By the same token, 
there is little point to importing more East German trac- 
tors, which would only consume more petroleum and 
replace labor already available in surplus. 

The PMGSE has not yet brought itself to admit what 
most Ethiopians know—that private enterprise with in- 
centives could produce an increasing flow of varied ex- 
ports. A small but growing class of indigenous busi- 
nessmen and commercial farmers emerged in Ethiopia 
before the revolution and was beginning to have an im- 
pact on the economy. Some of these men work in the 
management of nationalized enterprises, while others 
sit idle; surprisingly few have gone into exile. They are a 
resource to be put back to work in the future when the 
present leadership—or more pragmatic successors— 
liberate themselves from Soviet economic dogma. 

Abandonment of “socialist principles” in the economy 
is likely to come piecemeal. The first field where this 
might occur is tourism. Ethiopians look south and see 
that Kenya’s earnings from tourism are approaching 
US$200 million a year, with prospects for steady in- 
creases without need for high additional domestic in- 
vestment (development for tourism can be a good 
source of investment from abroad).49 No country in 


47 See Marina Ottaway, “Land Reform in Ethiopia, 1974-77,” African Studies Review, 
April 1979; Alula Abate and Tesfaye Teklu, “Land Reform and Peasant Associations in 
Ethiopia,” Northeast African Studies, Vol. 2, No. 2, 1980; Paul Brietzke, “Land Reform in 
Revolutionary Ethiopia,” Journal of Modern African Studies, No. 4, 1976; John M. Cohen, 
“Effects of Green Revolution Strategies on Tenants and Small-scale Landowners in the 
Chilalo Region of Ethiopia,” Journal of Developing Areas (Macomb, IL), Vol. 9, No. 3, 
1975; John Cohen et al., “Rural Development Issues following Ethiopian Land Reform,” 
Africa Today (Denver, CO), Vol. 23, No. 2, 1976; and John Cohen and Peter Koehn, 
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Africa has a wider variety of attractions for tourists than 
Ethiopia, and a good basis for the tourist industry was 
laid before the revolution. There is talk of a lively debate 
within the PMGSE last year regarding tourism. Marxist 
ideologues apparently argued that tourism would cor- 
rupt Ethiopian society and divert resources. They also 
had a deeper fear that tourism would revitalize links with 
the West. However, the ideologues evidently lost, for a 
pragmatic policy encouraging tourism is now in effect, 
with visas already being issued on demand to prospec- 
tive tourists. Indeed, tourists have begun to arrive again, 
and the Addis Ababa Hilton now enjoys a 75 percent oc- 
Cupancy rate. Large-scale tourism in Ethiopia cannot 
rely on the Hilton, however. Other facilities. must be 
refurbished, and new ones, built. Construction of new 
hotels will be difficult without foreign private investment, 
and the capacity to handle a large flow of tourists can be 
created only by permitting private enterprise to operate 
with relative freedom. For now, performance lags, and 
many questions remain to be worked out before 
Ethiopia can realize even US$25 million a year from 
tourism. 

Prospects for quick returns from other forms of eco- 
nomic liberalization are less encouraging, especially if 
the liberalization is half-hearted. The tactic of preempt- 
ing the civilian Left by adopting radical measures— 
practiced so effectively by Mengistu and his colleagues 
in the first three years of the revolution—is irrelevant 
now to the problems of the economy. However, the 
Derg is still embarrassed about admitting the economic 
bankruptcy of communism. Tanzania is still praised as a 
model—but not much imitated, for Tanzania offers ex- 
amples mostly of what to avoid. Kenya’s bustling 
capitalist economy and its comfortable political 
pragmatism could eventually have more effect on 
Ethiopia’s economic development than is now apparent. 
The two countries are officially close friends, and travel 
between them does not require visas. 


Prospects 


As one assesses the prospects for the future of the 
Ethiopian revolution, it is clear that the Soviet Union and 
its allies are of decreasing relevance to the solution of 


Mengistu’s domestic and foreign problems. For exam- 


“Rural and Urban Land Reform in Ethiopia,” African Law Studies (South Hackensack, NJ), 
No. 14, 1977. 

48 For example, on a tour of Sidamo Region in March 1979, Mengistu criticized workers 
at an agricultural unit for “consuming more than what is produced . . . .” FB/S—SSA, 
Mar. 15, 1979, p. B/1. 

49 By contrast, Ethiopia’s tourism receipts were US$3.1 million, US$3.8 million, and 
US$6.0 million in 1977, 1978, and 1979. PMGSE, Ethiopian Tourism Commission, An 
Overview of Tourism in Ethiopia, Addis Ababa, May 1980. 
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ple, Soviet arms assistance continues to provide Ethi- 
Opia an upper hand in the struggle with Somalia, yet the 
Somali threat is fated to diminish unless Mogadiscio can 
find major new sources of aid—an unlikely prospect. 

Chances for an Ethiopian-Somali reconciliation ap- 
pear exceedingly dim. Yet a de facto cessation of hostil- 
ities is not entirely out of the realm of possibility. Much 
depends on Somalia’s Siad Barre, who took a major 
gamble that his break with the Soviets and Western con- 
cern about the Middle East after the Iranian revolution 
would secure him new large-scale backing to supple- 
ment assistance from Egypt and money from Saudi 
Arabia, which would enable him to go down in history as 
the unifier of all Somali-populated territories.5° But he 
lost his gamble. The Somali attack enabled Mengistu to 
overcome his most threatening internal political opposi- 
tion and emerge as the clear defender of Ethiopian na- 
tional integrity. It also permitted him to acquire large 
quantities of Soviet military equipment without sur- 
rendering control of his own governmental apparatus to 
the Russians or Cubans. With this equipment (including 
new aircraft) and Cuban training, the Ethiopians in late 
1980 pushed Somali forces, and a large part of the local 
nomadic population as well, over the border and estab- 
lished firm control of roads and towns in the Ogaden.®! 
Unless Siad obtains significant aid from the West, 
Ethiopia’s forces are now fully capable of confining him 
without further help from the Russians and Cubans. 
Somalia, in turn, is flooded with refugees and close to 
economic collapse.>* The only question is whether Siad 
can politically survive the inevitable decision to give up 
his grandiose ambitions.5 

Reintegration of the Ogaden into Ethiopia—with or 
without substantial return of ethnic Somalis who have 
fled—does not appear to be a priority matter for the 
PMGSE, for Menistu seems less and less inclined to 
take any steps to restructure the country along Soviet- 
style nationality lines. This attitude toward the Ogaden is 
not likely to change unless exploitable oil is found there. 


50 Siad was not alone in overestimating his chances. A considerable body of academic 
opinion emerged in 1977-78 to support the Somali cause. For example, |. M. Lewis wrote, 
“", . the tide seerns to have begun to turn decisively in favour of the Somali cause.” See 
“Has the Dergue Had its Day?” Horn of Africa, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1978. 

51 “Every Fourth Person in Somalia a Refugee,” Neue Zurcher Zeitung, May 21, 1980; 
and Jay Ross, “Ethiopian Push Weakens Somali Guerrillas,” The Washington Post, 

Nov. 23, 1980. 

52 Gregory Jaynes, “In Somalia, Every Day's an Emergency,” The New York Times, 

Nov. 3, 1980; Edward Girardet, “Somalia: Not Just a Crisis, a Disaster,” The Christian 
Science Monitor, Nov. 21, 1980; and idem, “Somalia—4000 Refugees Daily,” ibid., 
Mar. 25, 1981. 

53 See David D. Laitin, “The War in the Ogaden: Implications for Siyaad’s Role in Somali 
History,” Journal of Modern African Studies, No. 1, 1979. 

54 The official Ethiopian position has remained that Eritrea is an integral part of Ethiopia. 
See Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Eritrea Then and Now, Addis Ababa, 1976. 

55 There is precedent for compromise on Eritrea in the experience of both emperors. 
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Much more serious than the Ethiopia-Somalia conflict 
for the future of the Derg and for the Horn in general is 
the conflict in Eritrea. Here the attitude and actions of 
the Russians and Cubans are not conducive to the sort 
of settlement that Mengistu is likely to accept, but some 
settlement is essential if the Ethiopian economy is not to 
suffer severe hemorrhage. 

From the outset, Mengistu has shown himself an ar- 
dent Ethiopian nationalist on the question of Eritrea.54 
However, aS he has adopted more and more of the 
characteristics of a traditional leader of Ethiopia, his 
understanding of Ethiopian history and identification 
with its main currents seem to have deepened. If 
Mengistu is capable of gaining a stable hold on leader- 
Ship in Ethiopia, after the manner of the two great 
unifiers and modernizers of the country—the emperors 
Menelik Il and Haile Selassie |—he may be able to grasp 
the necessity of compromise in Eritrea.5® 

Time is not on Mengistu’s side in Eritrea. The longer 
the insurgency goes on, the greater will be the diversion 
of PMGSE resources from productive purposes, the 
decline in Ethiopia’s economic situation, and the loss of 
Eritrean skills and talent. Eritrea could become 
Mengistu’s undoing, as it was Haile Selassie’s. The 
region has a high potential for rapid new development in 
both industry and agriculture, and its talented and well- 
trained people could make a major contribution to 
Ethiopian development in many fields. Conciliatory poli- 
cies should still be able to win most Eritreans back to 
supporting—or at least tolerating—the central gov- 
ernment.5® 

When it comes to solving the Eritrean situation, 
Mengistu must find the Russians and Cubans of very lit- 
tle help—indeed, they constitute part of the problem. 
Militarily, the Cubans have shown more “conscience” 
regarding Eritrea than about any other international 
issue in which they have become involved, i.e., they 
have avoided engaging in combat against the Eritrean 
insurgency, which they supported in the 1960’s and 


Menelik Il, even after defeating the Italians at Adowa in 1896, had to reconcile himself to 
the continuation of Eritrea as an Italian colony. Although Haile Selassie desired to 
incorporate Eritrea into Ethiopia after World War II, he accepted a United Nations— 
sponsored federation in 1952 and tolerated it for 10 years—longer, it should be 
remembered, than any other federation has lasted in Africa. See Harold G. Marcus, 
“Menelik II," in Norman Robert Bennett, Ed., Leadership in Eastern Africa: Six Political 
Biographies, Boston, MA, Boston University Press, 1968; and Leonard Mosley, Haile 
Selassie, the Conquering Lion, London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1964. 

It would not be contrary to these historical experiences for Mengistu to accept some 
arrangement for autonomy as a basis for an Eritrean settlement. 

5€ Not all observers share this view. Bereket Habte Selassie anticipates a success of the 
“Eritrean freedom fighters” which, he predicts, “will mean the same end for the Dergue 
that it did for Haile Selassie.” Conflict and Intervention in the Horn of Africa, New York, 
NY, and London, Monthly Review Press, 1980. See also Dan Connell, “The Birth of the 
Eritrean Nation,” Horn of Africa, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1980; and idem, “Repression as a Way of 
Life,” ibid., Vol. 3, No. 2, 1980. 
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early 1970’s.57 Yet, such scrupulous behavior does not 
appear to have given Havana any special credibility or 
leverage with any of the Eritrean factions. 

The Soviets are discredited for having played all sides 
in Eritrea. It is quite conceivable that Moscow is now 
operating behind other countries—just as it did when it 
covertly supported Eritrean separatism—to work out a 
reconciliation between the EPLF and the PMGSE on the 
basis of a common devotion to Marxism. The East Ger- 
mans may be the Soviet proxy in this respect. However, 
there is no evidence that this effort to bring about a 
Marxist Eritrea, or rumored similar attempts by the 


57 See “Castro’s Hesitation on Eritrea—Mengistu’s Visit to Havana,” Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung, May 3, 1978. The Cubans showed fewer “scruples” in the case of Somalia, where 
after training the Somali guerrillas that infiltrated the Ogaden in 1975-76 and creating the 
Eritrean insurgency that gave the Somalis the opportunity to invade the Ogaden with 
regular troops in 1977, the Cubans then played a major role in defeating them. 
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South Yemenis, Libyans, Syrians, or Italian Communists 
(which have probably also had Soviet encouragement), 
have produced any grounds for optimism. Indeed, Com- 
munist mediators in this situation run the risk of worsen- 
ing their own relations with both sides.°® Moscow may 
still cherish the kind of scheme Fidel Castro tried to 
implement for it in March 1977 in a last-ditch effort to 
avert the complications created by the Somali July inva- 
sion: a plan for federation of the entire Horn, with 
Ethiopia and Somalia joined in a common socialist state 
which would include an autonomous Ogaden and an 
autonomous Eritrea.5? But such a grand Marxist “syn- 
thesis” is hardly practical in the real world. 

A more practical solution has been pushed by 
Sudan’s Nimeiri, based on his own settlement in 
1971—with Ethiopia’s help—of Khartoum’s bloody 
17-year struggle with southern rebels. In that struggle, 
each side was strong enough to deny the other victory, 
and the foreign powers that had intervened were tired of 
the involvement. Nimeiri conceded genuine autonomy 
to the south, honored his promises, and consequently 
turned the region into a primary area of political support 
for himself. 

Could Mengistu do the same with Eritrea? There is 
probably no question of greater importance for the 
future of the Horn. Yet it has no simple answer. The Erit- 
reans are less unified than were the Sudanese south- 
erners when settlement was achieved, and more af- 
fected by outside ideologies: Marxism and Arabism.°° 

Repeated Sudanese-sponsored unity conferences 
have produced no results to date. Nevertheless, it is 
only Nimeiri and the West who have something to offer 
Mengistu—or any subsequent Ethiopian leadership—on 
Eritrea. Since the UN settlement of 1952, the West has 
recognized Eritrea as an integral part of Ethiopia but has 
underscored the territory's special status deriving from 
50 years of Italian colonial rule. The trump card which 
Nimeiri holds is his capacity to cut off all support to all 
Eritrean insurgents, who cannot maintain their strength 
without some degree of safe haven in Sudan. However, 
Nimeiri has steadily reoriented his country toward the 
West since the mid-1970’s. He is militarily dependent 
upon the US and has attracted important Arab and 


58 See, for example, “Honecker’s Visit to Ethiopia and South Yemen,” Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung, Nov. 20, 1979; also, Raman C. Bhardwaj, “The Growing Externalization of the 
Eritrean Movement,” Horn of Africa, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1979. The Derg finds the Eritrean 
Liberation Front (ELF)—a more conservative, Muslim-oriented movement—less offensive 
than the EPLF. 

59 See David Ottaway, “Castro: Playing Kissinger in the Horn,” The Washington Post, 
Mar. 18, 1977. 

60 See, for example, Darnton, loc. cit. 
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Times, Dec. 4, 1980; and Edward Girardet, “Cubans, Curfews, Kalashnikovs Calm Eritrea,” 
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Western economic investment. Moreover, he requires 
Western backing if he is to successfully close the 
Sudanese-Eritrean frontier and deny Sudanese territory 
to the Eritrean rebels. Therefore, he would find it 
exceedingly difficult to take decisive steps to undermine 
the Eritrean insurgency as long as Ethiopia remains de- 
pendent upon the Soviet Union and Cuba and declares 
itself to be a Communist state. 

Consequently, the position of the Russians and 
Cubans in Ethiopia grows less comfortable with each 
month that passes. There is little personal rapport be- 
tween representatives of either nationality and the Ethio- 
pians. The Cuban soldiers are not needed in the Ogaden 
and apparently will not fight in Eritrea. Their role seems 
much less essential than in Angola. Mengistu has 
avoided letting his own security depend on the Cubans, 
or—for that matter—on the Soviets or East Germans, 
who are prominent as advisers to the Derg on security 
and police matters. There are no Cuban military units in 
the capital. Those stationed an hour away to the west, at 
the large Tatek Meda camp, have little to do. Cubans 
continue to train and do support work for Ethiopian mili- 
tary units in other parts of the country. But the time ap- 
pears near when the number of Cubans in the country 


could be sharply reduced. Such a reduction would not 
only ease Ethiopia’s budgetary problems; it would also 
be welcomed by Mengistu’s neighbors—the Kenyans 
and Sudanese—who are hopeful of drawing him into a 
more genuinely nonaligned position. Further, it could 
help ease Ethiopia’s relations with some of the moderate 
Arab states.® 

Without an Eritrean settlement, Mengistu must per- 
suade Moscow to mount a massive aid program—on the 
scale of Soviet aid to Cuba—to enable “communism” to 
survive in Ethiopia. How can the Russians—with the 
burdens of Afghanistan and Poland and with their own 
stagnant economy—afford it? Only wishful thinking 
would lay much store on the prospects. Mengistu, in 
crunches, has shown himself to be anything but a wish- 
ful thinker. With time, his well-developed sense of 
realism may lead him to see the advantages of a 
Sudanese/Western-facilitated Eritrean settlement as 
well as of non-Marxist solutions to his country’s pressing 
political and economic problems. 


62 See Said Yusuf Abdi, ““Cuba’s Role in Africa: Revolutionary or Reactionary,” Horn of 
Africa, Vol. 1, No. 4, 1978. 
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WHEN, at the beginning of July 


1980, a new wave of “industrial un- 
rest” started throughout Poland, 
Western public opinion, distracted 
by the Moscow Olympic games and 
the less than satisfactory boycott of 
them, did not pay much attention. 
By mid-August, with the massive sit- 
in at the Gdansk shipyard and the 
appearance of quasi-political de- 
mands for free and self-governing 
trade unions and legalization of 
workers’ right to strike, the strikes 
were still widely regarded as direct 
continuations of the “events” of 
1956, 1970, and 1976. Even a cou- 
ple of months later, when the con- 
cessions wrested from Communist 
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authorities were taking shape, the 


main concern of the West was still 
with the possibility of a Soviet armed 
intervention along the lines of those 
carried out previously in Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Afghanistan. 
Today, nearly a year—and four 
prime ministers—later, the extent 
and depth of the changes wrought 
by the peaceful Polish revolution 
continue to remain relatively un- 
noticed or—what is even worse— 
misunderstood. 

This state of affairs should cause 
no surprise. As Professor Edwin O. 
Reischauer aptly remarked in his 
foreword to Piotr S. Wandycz’s vol- 
ume on US-Polish relations, 
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Poland has never loomed large in 
the American mind or in American 
foreign policy.... Infact, during the 
two centuries of American national 
existence, Poland has been a fully 
independent nation for only twenty 
years. (p. vii) 


The links between Western Europe 
and Poland go back to the Middle 
Ages, but in recent times it has be- 
come common even in Europe to 
view Poland as only one component 
of a much larger Central and East 
European issue, or even as an ele- 
ment in the Soviet-German balance 
of power. 


IN VIEW OF the significance of the 
latest Polish develooments—their 
impact has been compared to the 
Soviet-Yugoslav and Sino-Soviet 
splits—it is, indeed, a pity that West- 
ern politicians, scholars, and gen- 
eral readers will not be adequately 
served by the recent crop of books 
on this neglected subject. To be 
sure, the two collections of day-to- 
day dispatches and documents on 
the Pope’s visit to Poland and on the 
August 1980 strikes, put out by 
Radio Free Europe Research, are 
absolutely indispensable to all seri- 
ous observers of the Polish scene; 
however, they do not pretend to pro- 
vide any analysis in depth of current 
events and offer no general conclu- 
sions. Given the volatile character of 
recent developments, such an 
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analysis may not yet have become 
possible. But books and essays writ- 
ten by historians, economists, po- 
litical scientists, or journalists 
should at least provide a reader with 
sufficiently extensive and reliable 
background information to enable 
him to follow the news intelligently 
and to draw his own conclusions. 
Unfortunately, the reader of many of 
the books under review is going to 
be disappointed in this regard. 
Relatively speaking, the historians 
come off best. In addition to the pre- 
viously mentioned book by Wan- 
dycz, which actually tells much 
more about Poland over the last two 
centuries than the title promises, the 
volume of essays edited by R. F. 
Leslie is an important contribution to 
the still rather modest body of liter- 
ature in English on Polish history. 
However, as often happens in books 
written by several scholars, the 
respective chapters are of uneven 
quality, Jan M. Ciechanowski’s 
treatment of Soviet-Polish relations 
during and immediately after the 
Second World War being the least 
satisfactory. As in his earlier book on 
the 1944 Warsaw uprising, Ciecha- 
nowski bends over backward to give 
the Soviets all the benefit of the 
doubt, ignoring even hard evidence 
of their ill will produced by inde- 
pendent Polish and Western histori- 
ans. While other contributors pre- 
sent a more balanced picture, a 
serious shortcoming of the volume is 
the lack of a synthetic overview. 
The Potichnyj symposium on Pol- 
ish-Ukrainian relations suffers from 
the latter deficiency as well, but the 
three concluding essays, by Hugh 
Seton-Watson, Jaroslaw Pelenski, 
and Adam Bromke, do try to get the 
main problems into focus. This 
reviewer found particularly thought- 
provoking some of Pelenski’s reflec- 
tions on the relationship between 


1 Jan M. Ciechanowski, The Warsaw Rising of 1944, 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1974. 


the active resistance of the Poles 
and the Ukrainians, on the one 
hand, and the extent of their dena- 
tionalization inside the Russian em- 
pire, on the other. It seems a pity 
that no one has tried to appraise 
how, in the more recent period, the 
separate though limited sovereignty 
of the Poles and its absence in the 
Ukrainian case have shaped the in- 
tensity and the forms of resistance 
offered by the two nations respec- 
tively to continuing efforts at en- 
forced Sovietization. 

Generally speaking, the primary 
reason that historians have most to 
offer lies in the useful perspective 
they provide on recent events. Most 
observers of the current scene in 
Poland, for instance, have pointed 
out the youthfulness of the partici- 
pants in the opposition movements. 
The leaders are in their 30's; the 
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rank and file, in their 20's. Of 
course, revolutions in general are 
made by young people, but Polish 
historians have identified a specific 
kind of regularity in the centuries-old 
struggle of the Poles for national 
liberation: defeats breed apathy and 
incline members of the older gener- 
ation to find some kind of accom- 
modation with the oppressors in the 
name of political realism. In his in- 
troductory chapter to the collection 
edited by Maurice Simon and Roger 
Kanet, for example, Adam Bromke, 
in line with his general aversion to 
active national resistance and his 
belief that such resistance cannot 
improve the fortunes of the Polish 
people, contends that “too much 
pressure . could be counter- 
productive. The demands for a 
change of the communist system 
itself play into the hands of 
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hardliners” (p. 17). This attitude, 
shaped by the personal experience 
of a defeated generation, is belied 
by developments since mid-1980. 
Again and again in Polish history, it 
has been the next generation, the 
one with no recollection of previous 
failures, that has resumed the strug- 
gle. Thus, it would appear that it is 
no coincidence (to borrow a hack- 
neyed Marxist phrase) that 
those in the forefront of the present 
upheavals in Poland cannot 
remember the Nazi occupation, the 
tragedy of the Warsaw 1944 upris- 
ing, the imposition of a Stalinist po- 
litical system with its mass terror, or 
even the post-October 1956 dis- 
appointment. Indeed, the nature of 
the participants is prima facie evi- 
dence that historical continuity in 
Poland has prevailed, that the Com- 
munists have failed to raise a new 
breed of homo Sovieticus or to erase 
whole areas of tradition from the na- 
tional consciousness. 

The postwar period of Communist 
rule in Poland is covered at length 
by Z. A. Pelczynski in the History of 
Poland since 1863 and by Jan B. de 
Weydenthal in his The Communists 
of Poland. Both studies were written 
and published before the present 
troubles began, although at a time 
when more perspicacious observers 
already saw the writing on the wall. 
Despite their dated aspects, how- 
ever, both contain a wealth of 
valuable information on_ political, 
economic, and sociological aspects 
of the Communist system in Poland. 
They show clearly that the chasm 
between the society and the rulers 
in Poland did not emerge in the sec- 
ond half of 1980 or even in the 
mid-1970’s, but is deeply rooted in 
the forceful imposition of a Soviet- 
type regime by a foreign military 
power. When de Weydenthal, for in- 
stance, writes about “growing calls 
for independent and truly represent- 
ative workers’ organizations, for 
punishment of the officials judged 
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responsible for repressive actions, 
and for a reform of administrative 
procedures regarding protest 
demonstrations” (p. 146), he 
describes the events of 1970, not 
1980. Examples showing the contin- 
uous rejection by Polish society of 
the attempt to implant an alien 
model could be multiplied at will. 

One should not be too harsh on 
these authors for not having forecast 
the later turn of events, for even 
many of the people in Poland who a 
few years ago began organization of 
the movement for change evidently 
did not expect the massive response 
they came to elicit. When one of the 
founders of the Committee for the 
Defense of the Workers (KOR) was 
asked to explain the unusual degree 
of tolerance that the Communist 
authorities had shown toward the 
political opposition, he answered 
that it was the society which had 
been tolerating the Communist 
regime, not the other way around. 
Yet even some of his associates 
loudly derided his words as boastful, 
irresponsible rumblings of a discon- 
tented intellectual with a touch of 
manie de grandeur. History, by an 
ironic quirk, proved him correct. 
The present Communist rulers of 
Poland are painfully aware that they 
are indeed barely tolerated, and 
that this degree of tolerance is due 
only to the dark shadow cast by the 
USSR. 

Nevertheless, Pelczynski and de 
Weydenthal, along with most writers 
on Polish affairs, have to a greater or 
lesser extent succumbed to what 
the Polish mass media, now at least 
partly released from the fetters of 
censorship, dub the “success prop- 
aganda” of the Gierek regime. It 
should be noted that this noisy play- 
ing to the gallery—e.g., Edward 
Gierek’s slogan of “building a sec- 
ond Poland”—did not deceive the 
Poles themselves, for they, after all, 
had reason to know how hollow 
were the promises of improved liv- 
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ing standards. Westerners proved 
more gullible, with journalists the 
worst offenders. A particularly good 
example is George Blazynski, the 
author of Flashpoint Poland. He is a 
veteran journalist and broadcaster 
who over the last decade has visited 
Poland almost every year. Appar- 
ently, however, he relied mainly on 
official handouts and conversations 
with high-ranking (though mostly 
anonymous) party and government 
Officials. He describes the state of 
affairs under Gierek as “consensus 
socialism” (p. 127), even referring to 
Gierek’s ‘“‘economic miracle.” 
Blazynski, it is true, had much com- 
pany in his judgments. An American 
commentator (whom Blazynski 
quotes on p. 229) characterized 
Gierek as “an outgoing highly prac- 
tical, political animal, who might 
have done all right in American pol- 
itics had his parents moved across 
the Atlantic,” and West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt was 
Once reported by Der Spiegel to 
have expressed regrets that he 
could not have a man of Gierek’s 
caliber as a minister in his West Ger- 
man government. For Bromke, too, 
Gierek was “a cleaver [clever?] poli- 
tician with a good sense of timing” 
(Simon and Kanet, pp. 20-21). In 
light of such comments, some of the 
erroneous conclusions reached by 
Pelczynski (“the Poland of today has 
to a great measure overcome the 
disadvantages inherited from the 
partitions’—Leslie, p. 457) and by 
de Weydenthal (the party’s “near 
future seems relatively secure’”—p. 
175) appear to be minor lapses— 
especially since both of them devote 
most of their efforts to convincing 
demonstrations of the weaknesses 
and contradictions of the system. 
Economists who deal with Com- 
munist-ruled countries should be 
well aware of the problems posed by 
the unreliability of available sta- 
tistical data. Several contributions to 
the volume edited by Simon and 
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Kanet clearly demonstrate the pit- 
falls awaiting those who tend to 
forget about it. Not all the econ- 
omists represented take the official 
figures at their face value, but since 
no other data were available, some 
of them do. Thus, recent events in 
Poland have rendered obsolete a 
major part of the Simon and Kanet 
volume even before its publication. 

Dealing with Poland’s economic 
problems is, at best, an unreward- 
ing task, and those engaged in this 
occupation would do well to re- 
member that among those purged 
in the first wave of protest in August 
1980, even before Gierek’s down- 
fall, was the head of the Main Sta- 
tistical Office in Poland, and Polish 
media have subsequently revealed 
some of the arbitrary manipulations 
of data and figures in which the Of- 
fice had engaged. However, it 
seems doubtful whether personnel 
changes at the top can alone rad- 
ically improve the situation, for in- 
dustrial plants or local authorities 
more often than not falsify the sta- 
tistics that they provide to their 
superiors, to make these inputs 
more palatable to higher authorities. 

Lack of adequate source materials 
cannot, on the other hand, excuse 
those political scientists, such as 
many in the Simon and Kanet book, 
who obstinately refuse to recognize 
the fundamental distinction be- 
tween /e pays gal (the legal coun- 
try) and /e pays rée/ (the real coun- 
try). Thus, readers eager to under- 
stand why, for instance, the political, 
economic, and social mechanisms 
in Poland have failed so dismally are 
hardly likely to find much enlight- 
ment in their studies. While the con- 
tributions on politics in the Simon 
and Kanet volume differ in merit, 
even the best ones are of limited 
utility—especially in light of recent 
events in Poland. : 

Adam Michnik’s L€glise et la 
Gauche, originally written in 
1976-77, should be required read- 


ing for all those who wish to under- 
stand the unique character of Polish 
society and that society’s relation- 
ship with the Communist-run state 
in 1981. This thought-provoking 
essay deals with the fundamental 
question of the interaction among 
the Communist rulers; the Roman 
Catholic Church, the wielder of the 
highest moral authority; and the 
political opposition. Composed at a 
time when a mass organization of 
workers, self-governing and inde- 
pendent of Communist authorities, 
was still apparently a utopian 
dream of a handful of intellectuals, it 
nonetheless obviously remains perti- 
nent to today’s Poland. It is unfor- 
tunate that this essay, along with 
most of the considerable output by 
opposition scholars and thinkers in 
Poland, is unavailable in English. 
Only excerpts are at hand, even 
though it has been translated into 
most West European languages. 


IN SEEKING to grasp the nature of 
the current situation in Poland, it is 
well to bear in mind that Stanislaw 
Kania, the present head of the coun- 
try’s Communist party, has several 
times spoken of a “dyarchy,” or dual 
power. For him, and even more for 
his Politburo colleagues and rivals 
who accuse him of too conciliatory a 
posture and urge him to return to a 
harder line, this is plainly a term of 
opprobrium. It describes a situation 
totally unacceptable if the Soviet- 
style system (“real socialism”) is to 
survive. Nonetheless, the notion 
itself contains more than a grain of 
truth. 

The upheavals of the summer of 
1980, unlike all preceding ones in 
Poland and other Communist-ruled 
States, originated outside the party 
and the establishment. Thus, work- 


? Excerpts may be found in Adam Michnik, “The Church 
and the Left: A Dialogue,” in F. Silnitsky et al., Eds., 
Communism and Eastern Europe, New York, NY, Karz 
Publishers, 1979. 
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ers and their leaders, at first in strike 
committees and then in independ- 
ent, self-governing trade unions 
(“Solidarity”), did not, and have not, 
set out to improve the system, to 
reform socialism, or to provide it 
with a “human face.” At the same 
time, they have been realistic 
enough to recognize that the sys- 
tem, though bereft of even the 
pretense of popular support, cannot 
be toppled without provoking a for- 
eign intervention, or at best a civil 
war. As a consequence, elements of 
a totally new, unique, and very prag- 
matic solution have begun to 
emerge over the last few months. 
This solution has not as yet been ex- 
plicitly formulated, and it certainly 
has not been accepted by either Po- 
land’s rulers or their Soviet spon- 
sors. But its rough outline can be 
deduced from various statements 
and, even more, from various frag- 
mentary and temporary working 
agreements. The unveiling in De- 
cember 1980 of the Gdansk ship- 
yard monument to workers slain in 
December 1970 reflected the “new 
order.” This monument had been 
built by the “Solidarity” labor unions 
and was dedicated by a prelate of 
the Catholic Church in a ceremony 
attended by high-ranking govern- 
ment representatives. 

For purely realistic, geopolitical 
reasons, the labor leaders have con- 
cluded that political power in Poland 
has to remain in Communist hands. 
Hence, they have conceded to the 
party a monopoly in all matters relat- 
ing to external and internal security, 
foreign affairs (this includes the War- 
saw Treaty and the alliance with the 
Soviet Union), and central admin- 
istration. “Solidarity” has renounced 
all claims to becoming a political, 
unavoidably an opposition, party. It 
wants to remain what it originally 
started out to be: a trade union 
representing the workers in their 
relations with the sole employer, the 
party-state, and defending their 
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economic and social interests. A 
similar posture has been adopted by 
the leaders of the new union for 
farmers, who, lacking the political 
clout that industrial workers have in 
modern societies, have been forced 
to fight longer and harder for rec- 
ognition of their union’s independ- 
ent status. The same is true with 
respect to the other societal groups 
that have achieved emancipation in 
the shadow of the new unions, and 
thereby introduced a measure of 
pluralism unheard of in other 
Communist-ruled countries. These 
include not only brand new orga- 
nizations but also older bodies (like 
the United Peasant Party and the 
Democratic Party) which have 
sought to regain the status they en- 
joyed prior to having been emascu- 
lated by the Communists and turned 
into fronts. 

The existence of labor unions and 
other independent societal associa- 
tions by no means implies sharing of 
power, for it is based on adversary 
relations, not on a_ partnership. 
Lately, the party and its media have 
widely touted the notion of “‘partner- 
ship,” often under the guise of 
“workers’ self-management.” 
Although the workers once de- 
manded such self-management, the 
party’s definition of this has now 
totally discredited the idea. Hence, 
the labor leaders will have none of it. 
They believe, on the basis of their 
own bitter experience, that any kind 
of “partnership” can only evolve into 
gradual restoration of the Commu- 
nist dictatorship. Stripped of its 
pseudo-patriotic and nationalistic 
slogans and of its implied threats of 
loss of sovereignty or even of parti- 
tion, the party program boils down 
(1) to reintegration of the independ- 
ent unions (and other social groups 
born of the recent upheavals) into 
the old structure and (2) to their 
subsequent emasculation. If the 
unions agreed, in the name of over- 
coming the disastrous economic 
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crisis or saving Poland’s_ inde- 
pendence, to back down from their 
defense of workers’ interests and to 
assume their traditional (in Com- 
munist states) role of instruments for 
increasing labor productivity, “work- 
ers’ self-management” would soon 
become meaningless. 

The unions, as the “Solidarity” 
leader, Lech Walesa, has repeatedly 
explained to all those who have 
interviewed him, do not want to 
Share the burden and responsibility 
of running the country. Instead, they 
intend to keep tabs on those who do 
run it. 

For the unions to operate in such 
a fashion, however, the rulers must 
be ready, if not to share power, at 
least to agree to meaningful consul- 
tations with independent represent- 
atives of the society, or social 
groups, on all issues of immediate 
concern to those groups. The Com- 
munists have always been loath to 
accept gracefully any kind of 
restraint on their absolute rule and 
to consider any interests but their 
own. Perhaps the best concrete ex- 
ample concerns the controversy 
over free Saturdays. This issue, 
which could have been quickly and 
easily settled in direct negotiations 
with the unions, was blown all out of 
proportion because the authorities 
did not deign to consult the workers, 
preferring the familiar way of an 
“ukase.” To be sure, particularly 
since the avoidance at the eleventh 
hour of a general strike on March 
31, 1981, the Communist leaders 
have declared verbally that they are 
ready to recognize the new role 
labor unions and independent asso- 
ciations have to play in present-day 
Poland. But their obstinate refusal 
to institutionalize any channels of 
two-way communication between 
the government and the society 
leaves the unions no option but to 
press their demands by means of 
strikes or threats of strike. Damage 
to the economy or exacerbation of 
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the general political climate notwith- 
standing, the strike remains the only 
effective weapon the workers have 
at their disposal. To give it up volun- 
tarily, without iron-clad guarantees 
of goodwill on the part of the author- 
ities, would amount to unilateral 
disarmament and capitulation. 

As a result of the appearance of 
genuine labor unions, the Roman 
Catholic Church has lost its status as 
the only social force which exercises 
independence despite all the years 
of Communist attempts at gleich- 
schaltung. This development, along 
with the advanced age and recent 
death of the Primate, Stefan Car- 
dinal Wyszynski, and his real fear of 
a Soviet intervention, has contrib- 
uted to a certain lack of direction on 
the part of the Church in the new cir- 
cumstances. Generally speaking, 
the Church has consistently put its 
enormous moral authority behind 
the workers and the peasants, but it 
has occasionally supported the 
authorities in their efforts to “restore 
order.” Such support, apparently, 
was enough for Polish Communists 
to revive their old dream of creating 
a kind of allied Christian Democratic 
party—a design which the Church 
hierarchy had hitherto consistently 
rejected. A Catholic scholar was ap- 
pointed deputy prime minister, 
under circumstances open to inter- 
pretation that this move had the 
blessing of the Episcopate, and pos- 
sibly even the Holy See. Shortly 
afterward, the media announced 
the creation of the “Polish Social- 
Catholic League,” with branches all 
over the country.? 

However, there seems to be more 
appearance than substance to these 
maneuvers. At this writing, the Cath- 
olic deputy premier has yet to make 
his weight felt on the political scene, 
and the new grouping has failed to 
extend its membership beyond 
those milieux traditionally ready to 


3 See Trybuna /udu (Warsaw), Jan. 23, 1981. 
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collaborate with the authorities or to 
reveal its program or the nature of 
its relationship with various political 
elements. Although during the Pri- 
mate’s prolonged illness some dif- 
ferences of opinion inside the 
Church hierarchy became _ public 
knowledge, the major portion of the 
hierarchy continue to mistrust Com- 
munist wooing. They fear that the of- 
fer to allow a Catholic political party 
might be another crude attempt to 
undermine the moral authority of 
the Church among the population, 
in particular among members of the 
labor unions. Such an effort would 
have as its aim to prevent the 
Catholic hierarchy and Catholic in- 
tellectuals from serving as media- 
tors between the two sides, with 
enough clout with both to push them 
toward moderation. In the last few 
months, the Church and Catholic in- 
tellectuals have played this kind of 
role on occasions. At best, the rap- 
prochement with the Church might 
be a shrewd move on the part of the 
Kania-Jaruzelski-Jagielski faction in 
the Communist leadership to 
streamline the doctrine of the 
leading role of the party by introduc- 
ing a new kind of “partnership.” The 
Communists would function as its 
senior members; Catholics and 
unionists, as its junior ones. 
Whether or not such a novel solu- 
tion would be acceptable to party 
hard-liners and to Moscow and 
would garner the needed popular 
support, the sine qua nomfor its suc- 
cess is the survival of the party. This 
is by no means assured. It has been 
estimated that about 1 million party 
members—one third of the body’s 
total membership, or probably vir- 
tually all of its working-class con- 
tingent—have joined the ranks of 
“Solidarity.”* Estimates of the 
number of those who have left the 
party (“mostly workers”) vary be- 
tween 216,000° and nearly half a 
million,© and they probably do not 
include people who did not bother 


to return their membership cards 
and “voted with their feet” by not 
coming to party meetings and failing 
to pay their dues. The full-time ap- 
paratus, especially in the provinces, 
has been depleted and demoralized 
by the rank-and-file rebellion, by re- 
cent disclosures of widespread cor- 
ruption among its elements, and by 
its sheer inability to adapt itself to 
new circumstances. Only at the level 
of the province (wojewodztwo) com- 
mittees does the new central leader- 
ship seem to have the situation well 
in hand. At least in some local party 
organizations, it was unable to pre- 
vent secret ballots and multiple can- 
didates during the election cam- 
paign preparatory to the Ninth 
Extraordinary Party Congress, 
Slated for this summer. This state of 
affairs is convincing proof that the 
call for “democratization,” raised 
loud and clear in connection with 
the emergence of independent, self- 
governing labor unions, has spilled 
over into the party organizations, in 
particular those composed of in- 
dustrial workers and_ intellectuals. 
Even the rank-and-file movement for 
the so-called “horizontal structures” 
inside the party—though obviously 
incompatible with the Leninist prin- 
ciple of “democratic centralism’”— 
has, willy-nilly, been accepted by 
the leadership; its deviant character 
has been denounced for the record 
rather than as a guiding rule.” 

The progressive disintegration of 
the ruling party and its apparatus, if 
not checked, might pose the most 
serious danger to evolutionary 


4 This figure is widely accepted in Poland and in the 
West. See, for example, Kultura (Warsaw), No. 17 (932), 
Apr. 26, 1981, p. 10, and The Economist (London), 
Apr. 4, 1981, p. 13. But it might be an underestimation. 
Some press reports from various factories mention that up 
to 90 percent of party members have joined the 
“Solidarity” unions. 

5 The Boston Globe, Apr. 25, 1981. 

® The Financial Times (London), May 15, 1981. 

7 “Do Ideas Circulate Horizontally?” Trybuna /udu, 
May 12, 1981, p. 3. See also Kania’s report to the 10th 
plenary session of the Central Committee of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party, ibid., Apr. 30, 1981, pp. 3-4. 
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trends in Poland. From the Soviet 
point of view, a loyal party in full 
command of the country affords, 
even more than the presence of 
Warsaw Pact troops on Polish soil, 
the most reliable guarantee of the 
status quo in Central Europe. Mos- 
cow might well see the disappear- 
ance of such a party in Poland as a 
repeat of Czechoslovak conditions of 
1968 and call for tough, decisive ac- 
tion to redress the situation. The 
responsible leaders of “Solidarity,” 
the Church hierarchy, and the polit- 
ical opposition are all well aware of 
the facts of life, but their modera- 
tion—a far cry from charges of 
“anarchy” and “chaos” raised both 
in the East and in the West—is being 
severely strained, on one hand, by 
grassroots radicalism and, on the 
other hand, by the pigheadedness 
and political blindness of some party 
leaders. 


DOES ALL this mean that the situa- 
tion in Poland can be stabilized at 
the present level of de facto social 
(but not political) pluralism? Such a 
conclusion would seem at present 
both premature and overly opti- 
mistic. Nonetheless, some chance 
does exist, if only because Poland, 
for various reasons of history, has 
always enjoyed a somewhat excep- 
tional status inside the Soviet bloc. 
The unique position of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the continuation of 
private agriculture, the regime’s 
toleration of more or less openly ex- 
pressed nationalism are as contrary 
to Communist doctrines as inde- 
pendent trade unions with the right 
to participate in the shaping of the 
party’s domestic policies, especially 
in the economic and social domain. 

At the same time, such a stabiliza- 
tion requires the wholehearted im- 
plementation of certain precondi- 
tions of a more political nature: for 
instance, unfettered access of labor 
unions, Catholics, and intellectuals 
to the mass media; relaxation of 


censorship (nobody raises the ques- 

tion of its total abolition!); an end to 
|police harassment of dissident 
| thought; and the like. 

All these things the authorities 
pledged in the fateful Gdansk agree- 
ment of August 31, 1980, which 
prevented a general strike through- 
out Poland. (In that agreement, the 
government also promised a lot of 
other economic and social con- 
cessions which are obviously un- 
tenable under the present circum- 
stances.) To no one’s surprise, the 
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party started to renege on its word 
immediately after the agreement 
was signed. Only the existence of 
strong unions and their ability to 
stop work prevented a rapid col- 
lapse of the “social compact.” There 
are no grounds to believe that this 
state of affairs is going to change 
radically in the near future. 

It seems, therefore, that Poland is 
in for a protracted tug-of-war on the 
brink of disaster. The room for ma- 
neuver is extremely narrow, and the 
limits of the possible are very finely 


drawn. Moreover, a number of fac- 
tors—the precarious situation of the 
Polish economy and the approach- 
ing succession crisis in the Kremlin 
are the two most obvious ones— 
might suddenly change the whole 
equation. But there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that what began as a 
spontaneous workers’ protest 
against arbitrary price hikes has now 
turned into a different phenomenon 
and created an entirely new ball 
game—in Poland, and possibly in 
other Communist-ruled countries. 
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THE ARAB OIL embargo of 1973 
forced the public to pay attention to 
a basic change that had occurred in 
the nature of international politics: 
there was no longer a single interna- 
tional system dominated by strate- 
gic concerns. Military security re- 
mained an important issue, but the 
“new” concerns of world trade, 
energy, food, raw materials, the 
world monetary system—each one 
with its own power hierarchy—had 
crowded onto the center stage. 
Alongside the military rivalry tradi- 
tionally arrayed on an axis of East to 
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West, there had emerged a bitter 
economic conflict between North 
and South—a division which Henry 
Kissinger in 1975 forecast “could 
become as grim as the darkest days 
of the Cold War.” } 

And yet official and informed pub- 
lic perceptions of the conflicts along 
the East-West and North-South 
global axes have seemed strangely 
unconnected. Observers and ana- 
lysts of Soviet foreign policy, in as- 
sessing the impact on the East-West 
balance of Soviet behavior in the 
Third World, have almost wholly ig- 
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nored the economic dimensions of 
East-South relations.2 Conversely, 
discussions of the North-South dia- 
logue and of the cluster of Third 
World economic demands aggregat- 
ed into the platform for a New Inter- 
national Economic Order (NIEO) al- 
most never consider the Soviet role 
in this relationship. Apart from a ran- 
dom comment on Moscow’s deliber- 
ate nonparticipation in the North- 
South dialogue, there has been little 
effort in the expanding literature on 
these subjects to explore the point 
of intersection between the East- 
West and North-South competitions. 

By adamantly refusing to be 
lumped with the “rich North,” Mos- 
cow thus far has in effect helped 
turn the latter into a West-South 
conflict. Meanwhile, the absence of 
an East-South dialogue is having an 
increasingly deleterious effect on 
both East-West and North-South 
relations. 


THE MOST ambitious and compre- 
hensive effort to study the changing 
international agenda, with explicit 
attention to the intersections be- 
tween security and economic issues 
and between industrialized and de- 


1 Henry A. Kissinger, “Global Consensus and Economic 
Development,” speech at the United Nations, New York, 
NY, in The Secretary of State (Washington, DC), Sept. 11, 
1975, p. 1. 

2 One of the early exceptions was a collection of essays 
emerging from the 1974 Banff International Slavic 
Conference. See Roger Kanet and Donna Bahry, Eds., 
Soviet Economic and Political Relations with the 
Developing World, New York, NY, Praeger, 1975. 


veloping countries, is the 1980's 
Project of the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York. Several of 
the volumes produced so far, in- 
cluding three of the books reviewed 
here, address North-South rela- 
tions. Together, they reflect a recog- 
nition on the part of the project team 
that many of the assumptions, poli- 
cies, and institutions dominant in 
the last 30 years are proving inade- 
quate to the demands of the 1980's. 
The 1980’s Project seeks to identify 
norms and goals that can guide 
changing relations between North 
and South, with an eye toward pro- 
moting moderate change, greater 
equity, and an enlarged sense of 
participation on the part of the de- 
veloping countries. The volumes by 
Ruth Arad et al. and by Albert Fish- 
low et al. are collections of essays 
presenting a variety of diagnoses 
and prescriptions relating these 
norms to important issues in the 
North-South dialogue. 

Roger Hansen’s thoughtful vol- 
ume, Beyond The North-South 
Stalemate, is one of several core 
studies that seek to bring together 
some of the main themes of the 
1980’s Project. Hansen is one of the 
few writers on this subject who ex- 
plicitly justifies the limited attention 
he gives to the role of the industri- 
alized Communist states in the 
North-South discussions. He points 
out that the immediate “wish list” of 
the developing countries is aimed 
primarily at the industrialized West, 
since, for example, the Communist 
East purchases less than 5 percent 
of the total exports of the South. 

That the Third World negotiators 
have generally expected very little 
from the developed Communist 
countries in the way of concessions 
or benefits relating to the establish- 
ment of the NIEO is indirectly con- 
firmed in Mahbub ul Haq’s treatise, 
The Poverty Curtain. Former chief 
economist for the Pakistan planning 
commission, a co-founder of the 
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Third World Forum, and now a high 
official of the World Bank, Haq is 
well acquainted with the current 
thinking of Third World officials. But 
he is no apologist, and his book 
amply demonstrates that he is capa- 
ble of assessing the issues dispas- 
sionately and critically. Thus, it is all 
the more surprising that Haq lets 
the Communist countries off the 
hook so easily, confining his mention 
of their role to a single comment: 


An effort should also be made to 
create a framework within which the 
richer socialist countries start play- 
ing a more substantial role in re- 
source transfers than their present 
limited contribution. However, the 
basic decision and initiative on this 
is largely up to the socialist bloc 
itself. (p. 210) 


One possible reason for not taking 
seriously the contribution that the 
Soviet Union and its allies could play 
in forging solutions to global de- 
velopment problems is the belief 
that Marxism-Leninism is irrelevant 
as a prescription for Third World 
economic or political development. 
Such a conclusion might follow from 
Kenneth Jowitt’s analysis of the de- 
velopment options facing a peasant 
country, with a social order based 
on status, that is mired in a state of 
national dependency. Using the 
Romanian case as his primary em- 
pirical referent, Jowitt assesses Len- 
inism as a historical as well as an 
organizational syndrome, and he 
concludes that this particular pat- 
tern is no longer available or suitable 
for most of the Third World. 

The irrelevance of the Marxist- 
Leninist approach to many of the 
current issues of the international 
economic order is amply demon- 
strated in traditionalist run-of-the- 
mill Soviet publications. The rector 
of the Moscow State Institute of In- 
ternational Relations, Ambassador 
N. |. Lebedev, has produced such a 
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work—a polemical tract of no lasting 
theoretical significance that, curi- 
ously, has been published in a West- 
ern edition by Pergamon Press. 
Lebedev’s idea of penetrating analy- 
Sis is to indulge in ritual quotation of 
the standard formulae of President 
Leonid Brezhnev, which he does an 
average of once every three pages. 
In his exploration of the issues in this 
“new stage in international rela- 
tions,” Lebedev devotes fewer than 
10 pages to the economic problems 
of the Third World and the issues of 
the NIEO. By paying far more atten- 
tion to the possibilities of expanded 
East-West trade, Lebedev accurate- 
ly signals the relative priorities Mos- 
cow places on East-West and East- 
South economic relations. 

Much of the space that Lebedev 
does devote to North-South issues is 
given over to irate attacks on the ef- 
forts of “imperialists and their 
henchmen” to lump the industrial- 
ized capitalist and socialist states 
together in a “rich North versus poor 
South” dichotomy. This dichotomy, 
Lebedev contends, denies that the 
blame for the conditions of the 
South belongs solely to imperialist 
monopolies and substitutes the no- 
tion of “equal responsibility.” He 
goes on to maintain that such a tac- 
tic is aimed at driving a wedge 
between the Third World and its nat- 
ural ally, the “socialist common- 
wealth,” and thereby dooming to 
failure the cause of restructuring the 
international economic order (pp. 
177-78). 

Since the notion of “equal respon- 
sibility” is used to justify the Third 
World’s demand that all “rich” na- 
tions share in the financial compen- 
sation of the less developed states, 
there are economic as well as ideo- 
logical motives in the Soviet rejec- 
tion of the concept. Indeed, the So- 
viet case for discarding the concept 
of “rich and poor nations” rests not 
only upon Moscow's view of the his- 
torical cause of Third World poverty 
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but also upon the claim that the 
USSR is already assisting the Third 
World to the limits of its ability and 
international obligations. 

“Bourgeois theories of interde- 
pendence” are also commonly cited 
by Soviet analysts as subtle masks 
for the continuation of imperialist ex- 
ploitation of the less developed 
countries. “True interdependence,” 
on the other hand, is said to be best 
exemplified in the “socialist division 
of labor’ within the Communist 
community, which can also be ex- 
tended, without any element of ex- 
ploitation, to the relations between 
Communist and developing coun- 
tries. One finds in Lebedev’s analy- 
sis none of the burgeoning interest 
in “interdependence” that Elizabeth 
Valkenier has recently cited as in- 
dicative of a partial Soviet reassess- 
ment of East-South relations in the 
context of a single world economy. 
Rather, he states: 


The “interdependence” concept. . . 
is meant to impress on the govern- 
ments and national bourgeoisie of 
the developing countries that their 
interests are identical with the capi- 
talist West and so to inhibit their 
cooperation with the Soviet Union. 
... It has nothing in common with 
the safeguarding of peace and inter- 
national economic cooperation. (p. 
237) 


Having removed the NIEO pro- 
gram from the “rich vs. poor” frame- 
work and put it in its “proper” global 
context, Soviet analysts and officials 
have been willing to give it a very 
general endorsement. They insist, 
however, that it must be understood 
not just as “tinkering” with the world 
capitalist economy, but rather as a 
“vote of no confidence in the ‘free 
enterprise system’ ” and in capital- 


3 “The USSR, the Third World, and the Global 
Economy,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
July-August 1979, pp. 17-33. 


ism’s ability to resolve Third World 
economic problems.* Thus defined, 
the NIEO received the official ap- 
proval of the Soviet government in a 
1976 statement: 


The program . . . expresses legiti- 
mate aspirations—to extend the 
process of the liquidation of colonial- 
ism to the economic sphere... . The 
Soviet Union takes an understand- 
ing attitude toward the broad pro- 
gram of measures which reflects the 
vital and long-term interests of the 
developing countries, and it sup- 
ports its fundamental thrust.® 


But this qualified endorsement of 
the NIEO has not translated into firm 
support, in the form of positive fi- 
nancial commitments, for the con- 
crete proposals embodied therein. 
Thus, the Communist states have 
not endorsed or pledged to the com- 
mon fund for commodity stabiliza- 
tion, they have expressed unwilling- 
ness to accept the 0.7 percent GNP 
target for official development as- 
sistance, they have not endorsed 
the proposal for blanket debt re- 
scheduling, and they have withheld 
contributions to the special multilat- 
eral emergency fund for food assist- 
ance. In short, the Soviets have 
sought to “have it both ways’”—act- 


ing like a great friend of the “poor . 


South” on the rhetorical level while 
playing the role of the stingy “rich 
North” on the level of concrete 
measures for channeling more 
funds to the South. 

Robert Rothstein’s study, in the 
four pages that it devotes to the 
position of the Soviet bloc in the 
North-South debate, suggests two 
possible reasons that Moscow might 
wish to play a “waiting policy” in 
these discussions. One is an emerg- 


* See K. Ivanov, /zvestiya (Moscow), Sept. 1, 1977, p. 4, 
and E. Obminsky, “Problems of Restructuring Economic 
Relations,” /nternational Affairs (Moscow), January 1977, 
p. 61. 

5 Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 5, 1976, p. 4. 
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ing sense of “competition between 
the Soviets and many LDC exporters 
in attempting to sell raw materials 
and some cheap consumer goods in 
exchange for more advanced 
goods” from the West (p. 327). Pre- 
ferring to keep the rich Western 
technology and credit markets to 
itself, the USSR might simply join 
the West in more or less ignoring the 
demands of the South. Even if these 
potential conflicts between the inter- 
ests of East and South do not 
emerge, Rothstein argues, the Sovi- 
ets might reject the NIEO demands 
on the grounds that they are essen- 
tially “within-system” proposals, 
which would require the Communist 
countries, if they are not to be 
“frozen out,” to join a number of in- 
ternational financial and trade insti- 
tutions, at substantial economic and 
ideological costs. On balance, this 
study concludes that Moscow will 
continue to “sit out” the North-South 
dialogue, yielding as little as possi- 
ble, so that the developing countries 
“probably will not get much more 
from this direction than they have in 
the past” (p. 329). 

Precisely what the Soviets cur- 
rently are “yielding” in the way of as- 
sistance to the developing countries 
is amply documented in portions of 
the study by the Congressional Re- 
search Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, which skillfully blends a de- 
scription of Soviet positions and 
practices relating to North-South 
economic issues into the larger con- 
text of the overall Soviet approach to 
the Third World. The limitations of 
the current Soviet economic trade 
and assistance efforts in the Third 
World are also underscored in a 
series of detailed case studies, com- 
piled by a presumably more disin- 
terested team of researchers and 
edited by University of Sussex econ- 
omist Deepak Nayyar. Careful anal- 
yses of Soviet and East European 
relations with selected countries in 
the Middle East, Africa, and South 


Asia are summed up as follows in 
Nayyar’s introductory chapter: 


Contrary to pronounced objectives, 
however, trade with the socialist 
countries has not led to a radical 
transformation in the pattern of pro- 
duction and trade in the Third 
World, or to a new international divi- 
sion of labor. (p. 14) 


Although close ties with the Commu- 
nist countries might have benefited 
Third World states for internal politi- 
cal reasons, the economic effect has 
been to strengthen state capitalism 
in these countries, which “may not 
have been in the interests of the 
poor . . . [and] probably consoli- 
dated the position of the ruling 
elite.” On balance, Nayyar con- 
cludes, the socialist countries could 
perhaps have done little to alter the 
politics in poor nations, while their 
presence “probably did give rise to 
some advantages for the underde- 
veloped world” (p. 15). 

Nevertheless, there are signs that 
the Soviet Union’s relationship with 
the Third World on issues relating to 
the NIEO is becoming increasingly 
frayed. As in the fairy tale of the em- 
peror’s new clothes, some voices at 
the edge of the crowd are shouting 
out in anger and frustration at the 
nakedness that they see in Soviet 
policies. Or, to cite Roger Hansen’s 
use of a different metaphor to illus- 
trate the same judgment: 


.. . the Soviet Union’s days as a 
Southern cheerleader without re- 
sponsibilities would appear to be 
numbered. .. . Already the develop- 
ing countries, viewing the Soviet 
Union as a “have” power, are in- 
creasing their criticism of Soviet 
trade and aid policies that are negli- 
gible in their efforts to assist South- 
ern economic development. (p. 6) 


WHAT IS happening to the USSR’s 
standing with the majority of Third 
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World states helps point to the 
handicaps that Moscow suffers as a 
result of its limited economic capa- 
bilities. The Soviets have been able 
to gain footholds in a number of stra- 
tegic Third World areas by virtue of 
their political and military support of 
leftist movements, backed up with 
ample supplies of Soviet arms and 
sometimes with Cuban troops. And 
yet they have found it exceedingly 
difficult to sustain their influence 
or to prop up their client regimes 
through military means alone. Con- 
versely, in areas where the USSR 
has not established a military supply 
relationship, it has hardly any influ- 
ence at all. The Soviets’ expanding 
political ambitions in the Third 
World, initially boosted by the 
USSR’s_ military instrumentalities, 
are in the longer run subject to be- 
ing undermined by Moscow’s limit- 
ed economic capabilities. 

Apart from the implications that 
this situation has for the long-term 
success or failure of Soviet policies 
in the Third World, the USSR’s over- 
reliance on military instruments has 
profound consequences for both 
East-West and North-South rela- 
tions. The costs of the setback to 
East-West détente and the revival of 
US-Soviet zero-sum competition in 
the Third World are compounded by 
the danger that domestic stability 
and the prospects for progress 
toward development in the Third 
World will be even further disrupted. 
As the states of the South have 
clearly perceived, the heating up of 
the East-West competition may well 
doom the North-South dialogue and 
the prospects for agreement on the 
New International Economic Order. 

One possible conclusion is that 
this outcome is precisely what the 
Soviets have sought to achieve— 
that by refusing to engage seriously 
in the North-South dialogue and by 
pursuing their own destabilizing bi- 
lateral relationships in the Third 
World, Soviet policymakers have 
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consciously promoted a breakdown 
of North-South negotiations on the 
NIEO. If this is the case, the Soviets 
would seem to have opted for a pol- 
icy that threatens them with several 
adverse consequences. The major 
spokesmen for the Group of 77 are 
not likely to regard the Soviets as 
blameless in the event of such a 
breakdown, and assuming that the 
South remains unified, it is difficult 
to see how Moscow could recoup 
sufficient prestige or display suffi- 
cient economic generosity to allow 
the USSR to build a viable East- 
South alliance. 

To the extent that an embittered 
South (including the nations of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries) sought to take retaliatory 
measures against the recalcitrant 
North—for example, further hikes in 
prices of raw materials, new embar- 
goes, unilateral defaulting on debts, 
nationalization of joint enterprises— 
the Soviet Union would probably not 
be immune from harmful economic 
consequences. Even apart from the 
cost to its own economy that might 
follow from either economic warfare 
or economic collapse in the South, 
the Soviet Union is by now sufficient- 
ly dependent on the Western capi- 
talist economies to be economically 
vulnerable to disruptions that might 
occur in the West. 

To look at the other side of the 
coin, what implications might there 
be for the USSR in the event that 
some form of comprehensive ac- 
cord were reached in the North- 
South talks? If such an agreement 
were concluded without participa- 
tion of the Communist states it 
would quite likely result in even 
greater economic isolation from the 
international economy for Moscow 
and its allies. 

But if the Communist countries 
were to join in the North-South dia- 
logue and contribute to a construc- 
tive compromise agreement on the 
NIEO issues, Moscow would by no 
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means be immune from risks and 
disadvantages. On the positive side 
of the ledger, we might expect that 
the USSR would share in the bene- 
fits of expanded production and 
trade that would accompany the 
economic invigoration of the Third 
World, as well as enjoy the advan- 
tages that would accrue from coop- 
erative solutions to the global prob- 
lems of food supply, overpopulation, 
and ecological imbalances. Yet to 
the extent that a cooperative accord 
would mean that the Soviets would 
be obligated to expand greatly the 
level of their economic aid, to re- 
schedule Third World debts (to tre 
detriment of Moscow’s own balance 
of payments), and to help under- 


write commodity stabilization agree- 
ments, there would probably be—at 
least in the near term—a substantial 
direct economic cost for the USSR. 
Moreover, the realization of some of 
the goals of the NIEO could bring 
substantial indirect costs for Mos- 
cow as well. As Rothstein notes, the 
USSR might find itself paying more 
for raw materials and competing 
directly with the Third World nations 
for Western grain, credits, and tech- 
nology. To a certain degree, then, 
the short-term growth in North- 
South trade and resource transfers 
might well come at the expense of 
East-West transactions. Added to 
these economic costs would be the 
ideological costs that might attend 


Moscow's greater interdependence 
with the world capitalist economy, 
including the adjustments that 
would necessarily flow from Soviet 
membership in international eco- 
nomic and monetary institutions. 

In fact, there is little evidence that 
the present Soviet leadership is in- 
clined to run the ideological, politi- 
cal, and economic risks that adop- 
tion of a cooperative strategy might 
entail. However, Western leaders 
might decide to make the effort to 
encourage the Soviets to assume 
such a role, and future Soviet lead- 
ers might have the vision that would 
enable them to take the risks in- 
volved in genuine global economic 
cooperation. 
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| By Georg Brunner 
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ROY A. MEDVEDEV. On Stalin 
and Stalinism. Trans. by Ellen 

de Kadt. Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1979. 
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WHAT IS THE ESSENCE of Stalin- 
ism? Was Stalin really necessary? 
Questions such as these have haunt- 
ed many scholars and other 
observers, including Leon Trotsky 
and his disciples; former Commu- 
nists like Isaac Deutscher, Boris 
Souvarine, and Bertram Wolfe; the 


1 “Undigested past,” a term used in postwar West 
Germany to suggest the difficulties experienced in trying to 
come to terms with the Hitler phenomenon. 

2 See A. Avtorkhanov, Proiskhozhdeniye partokratii (The 
Origin of Party Rule), 2 vols., Frankfurt/Main, Posev, 1973; 
idem, Zagadka smerti Stalina: Zagovor Berii (The 
Mystery of Stalin's Death: The Beria Plot), Frankfurt/Main, 
Posev, 1976; Boris Bazhanov, “Flight from Night: From 
the Reminiscences of Stalin’s Former Secretary,” Kontinent 
(Darmstadt), 1976, No. 8, pp. 253-302, No. 9, 
pp. 360-64, and No. 10, pp. 235-63; and Boris 
Baschanow (Bazhanov), /ch war Stalins Sekretar (| Was 
Stalin's Secretary), Frankfurt/Main, Ullistein, 1977. 

3 Boris Souvarine, Staline: Apercu historique du 
bolchevisme (Stalin: A Brief Historical Survey of 
Bolshevism), Paris, Plon, 1977. 

Other significant works not included in the present 
review but deserving mention are H. Montgomery Hyde, 
Stalin: The History of a Dictator, London, Hart Davis, 


Stalin’s Secret Chancellery in the 
Soviet System of Government. 
Copenhagen, Rosenkilde and 
Bagger, 1978. 


WILLIAM O. McCAGG, JR. Stalin 
Embattled, 1943-1948. Detroit, 
MI, Wayne State University Press, 
1978. 


GEORGES BORTOLI. Mort de 
Staline. Paris, Editions Robert 
Laffont, 1973. Published in English 
as The Death of Stalin, trans. by 
Raymond Rosenthal. New York, 
NY, Praeger Publishers, 1975. 


Menshevik Boris Nicolaevsky; and 
early students of totalitarianism like 
Hannah Arendt, Sigmund Neu- 
mann, Carl Friedrich, and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski. Almost three decades 
have now passed since March 5, 
1953, when the suffocating dictator 
raised his hand for the last time, 


1971; Robert C. Tucker, Stalin as Revolutionary, 
1870-1929: A Study in History and Personality, New York, 
NY, W. W. Norton and Co., 1973; Adam B. Ulam, Stalin: 
The Man and His Era, New York, NY, Viking Press, 1973; 
André Brissaud, Staline: trente millions de morts pour un 
empire (Stalin: Thirty Million Dead for an Empire), Paris, J. 
C. Lattés, 1974; Ronald Hingley, Joseph Stalin: Man and 
Legend, London, Hutchinson, 1974; Jean Elleinstein 
Histoire du phénoméne stalinien, Paris, B. Grasset, 1975, 
published in English as History of the Stalin Phenomenon, 
London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1976; and Michael 
Morozow, Der Georgier: Stalins Weg und Herrschaft (The 
Georgian: Stalin’s Path and Rule), Munich, 

Langen-Muller, 1980. 

* Svetlana Alliluyeva, Dvadtsat’ pisem k drugu, London, 
Hutchinson, 1967, published in English translation as 
Twenty Letters to a Friend, trans. by Priscilla J. McMillan, 
New York, NY, and London, Harper and Row, 1967; idem, 
Tol’ko odin god, New York, NY, Harper and Row, 1969, 
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pointing furiously at something as 
mysterious as his “ism,” but’scholar- 
ly interest in the West regarding 
Stalinism seems to be on the rise. 
Even dissidents in the Soviet Union 
have started discussing the USSR’s 
unbewaltigte Vergangenheit. The 
1970’s produced a vast amount of 
varied literature on Stalin and 
Stalinism, including new  publica- 
tions by Stalin’s already well-known 
former apparatchiki long resident in 
the West? and a new edition of 
Souvarine’s classic Stalin biography 
enlarged by an epilogue. 

What is to explain this fascination? 
Is it due to our better knowledge of 
the subject after having read the 
more or less enlightening revelations 
of the defunct leader’s apolitical 
daughter,* his Brutus-like lieuten- 
ant,> a Leninist counterhistorian,® 
and a most observant prison-camp 
inmate? 7 This may in part be the 
case. The interest may also stem 


published in English as Only One Year, trans. by Paul 
Chavchavadze, New York, NY, Harper and Row, and 
London, Hutchinson, 1969. 

5 Nikita S. Khrushchev, Khrushchev Remembers, with an 
introduction, commentary, and notes by Edward 
Crankshaw, trans. and ed. by Strobe Talbott, Boston, MA, 
Little, Brown and Co., 1970. 

® Roy A. Medvedev, Let History Judge: The Origins and 
Consequences of Stalinism, ed. by David Joravsky and 
Georges Haupt, New York, NY, Random House, 1971; 
also in an enlarged and revised Russian-language edition, 
K sudu istorii: Genezis i posledstviya stalinizma, New York, 
NY, Alfred A. Knopf, 1974. 

7 Aleksandr |. Solzhenitsyn, Arkhipelag GULag, 
1918-1956: Opyt khudozhestvennogo issledovaniya, 2 
vols., Paris, YMCA Press, 1973/74, published in English 
as The Gulag Archipelago, 1918-1956: An Experiment in 
Literary Investigation, 2 vols., trans. by Thomas P. 
Whitney, New York, NY, Harper and Row, 1974/75. 
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from an unconscious anticipation, 
yea dread, that a Stalin redivivus 
might follow Nikita Khrushchev or, 
later, Leonid Brezhnev. Perhaps the 
major reason, however, is simply 
the “mystery” that Stalinism in many 
ways remains even today. 

The desire to fathom this mystery 
moved Robert Tucker to assemble a 
number of eminent scholars at 
beautiful Bellagio, Italy, in July 1975 
and later to edit their 13 papers into 
the impressive volume reviewed 
here. Although the number of con- 
tributions is not a lucky one, the con- 
tributors succeed in presenting a 
most stimulating collection of es- 
says, reflective of the current state 
of Stalin studies. That the riddle has 
not been solved completely is quite 
natural, for a complex phenomenon 
contains several main points; to 
grasp its gist is always a matter of 
evaluation and, consequently, con- 
troversy. 


SINCE Stalinism is a political phe- 
nomenon, a_ political scientist— 
depending on his scholarly predilec- 
tions—would say that its nature may 
be found in its power structure, in its 
political goals, or in the means ap- 
plied to stabilize the structure and to 
attain the goals. In fact, the various 
interpretations of Stalinism given in 
the books under review may be 
Summarized under these three 
headings. 

As to the structure of Stalinist 
power, probably nobody would hesi- 
tate to define it as an absolute one- 
man dictatorship that was a clear 
deviation from the concept of party 
dictatorship evolved by Lenin and 
propagated by Soviet ideology. The 
mechanism of this dictatorship has 
been described many times, but 
here it is Hélene Carrére d’Encausse 
who does it most thoroughly and 
impressively. 

Nevertheless, the very heart of 
Stalinist power, Stalin’s personal 
secretariat, has always remained 


obscure. Niels Rosenfeldt from 
Copenhagen University has provid- 
ed a real service in shedding as 
much light as possible on this dark 
institution and its connections with 
the party’s Sekretnyy otde/ (Secret 
Department) and Osobyy sektor 
(Special Sector) by putting together 
all available pieces of information 
and scrupulously checking their 
trustworthiness. 

Granted Stalin’s absolute power, 
however, in what did it differ from 
the many tyrannies familiar to his- 
tory and systematically character- 
ized long ago by Aristotle? ® A con- 
vincing answer is given by T. H. 
Rigby in his essay in the Tucker 
volume, where he introduces the 
concept of a “mono-organizational 
society.” Such a society embraces a 
set of distinctive features leading to 
a single system of linked-up organi- 
zations and bureaucracies manag- 
ing, or at least intent on managing, 
all social activities. So, then, Sta- 
linism is a specific combination of 
two component parts: “a mono- 
organizational society ruled by a 
tyrant” (p. 76). 

Rigby’s theory might be contested 
on two grounds: by denying the cor- 
rectness of his factual premises, or 
by claiming that the organizational- 
institutional aspects of Stalinism are 
not the essential ones. The first point 
was not raised at the Bellagio 
conference. Perhaps William O. 
McCagg might have raised it if he 
had been there. Although his Stalin 
Embattled deals with a later period 
of Stalinist rule—i.e., the years 
1943-48 (the participants at Bel- 
lagio concentrated upon the 
1930’s)—and tries to solve another 
problem, McCagg more or less 
denies that Stalin’s power was ab- 
solute. McCagg’s problem is an 


8 Aristotle, Politics, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 
1961, pp. 225-27. The passage is cited by T. H. Rigby in 
the Tucker volume (pp. 62-63) and also referred to in 
Carrére d’Encausse (p. 242). 
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alleged “paradox” originating from a 
contrast between what he views as 
Stalin’s actual statist, antirevolution- 
ary, and peaceful inclinations and 
the opposite image the outside 
world had of the Soviet dictator dur- 
ing and after World War Il. As far as 
McCagg’s well-documented analysis 
concerns our problem, it culminates 
in a rather surprising thesis: Stalin’s 
control in the Kremlin was far from 
complete! Poor old Joe had to fight 
four violent battles: against foreign 
Communist “insurrectionists” mis- 
using their positions in the coalition 
governments of 1944 for an unwise 
seizure of power; against military 
commanders and economic manag- 
ers at home whose growing power 
could have led to a military dictator- 
ship or managerial oligarchy; then 
against his revived party and the 
threat of restoration of the Bol- 
shevism of the pre-purge years; 
and, finally, again against insubor- 
dinate foreign Communist parties. 
This picture of a lonely Stalin sur- 
rounded by fierce groups of chal- 
lenging foes is too one-sided and im- 
probable to need further comment. 

The second objection to Rigby’s 
theory is implicit in the views of 
those who think that the very nature 
of Stalinism should be looked for in 
its political goals. This approach 
usually ends up focusing on some 
concept of radical modernization, 
perhaps most clearly represented 
by the term “revolution from above.” 
Among our authors, it is first of all 
Tucker himself who holds this view, 
albeit in a particular way, which con- 
nects it with the concept of political 
culture. Tucker conceives of the 
Stalinist revolution from above as an 
integral phase of the Russian revolu- 
tionary process as a whole. Thus, it 
is understandable that in a meth- 
odological discussion at the outset of 
his edited volume, he pleads for a 
“cultural-and-historical approach” 
to comparative Communist studies 
(pp. XVI-XX). 


That this approach may yield very 
useful insights is demonstrated by 
the essays of Moshe Lewin and Gor- 
don Skilling in the Tucker volume. 
Lewin’s examination of the social 
background of Stalinism points at 
striking similarities between pre- 
and postrevolutionary Russian polit- 
ical culture and characterizes 
Stalinism as a “hybrid of Marxism 
and tsarism” (p. 136). It is not dif- 
ficult, indeed, to discover many 
political institutions and attitudes 
sold by Soviet agitprop as fruits of 
Lenin’s genius or as_ typically 
socialist achievements that are 
deeply rooted in backward stages of 
Russian history and can be ade- 
quately explained only in terms of 
the tsarist triad samoderzhaviye, 
narodnost’, pravoslaviye (Autocracy, 
Nationality, Orthodoxy). Establish- 
ment and maintenance of a Stalinist 
political system under completely 
different historical and cultural con- 
ditions such as those in Eastern 
Europe pose special problems, as 
Skilling’s study of Czechoslovakian 
political culture makes clear. 

With regard to the means of im- 
plementing Stalinist policies, hardly 
anybody would hesitate to empha- 
size their extreme brutality and ter- 
roristic nature. One may even go a 
step further and say—as, e.g., do 
Stephen Cohen in the Tucker collec- 
tion (pp. 12-13) and Roy Medvedev 
in On Stalin and Stalinism (p. 
196)—that excesses and extremism 
in every respect were the essence of 
Stalinism. It is one of numerous 
paradoxes of Soviet history that the 
task of systematically establishing a 
legal order was begun only in the 
second half of the 1930’s, just when 
Stalinist terror was reaching its peak 
(see Robert Sharlet’s chapter in the 
Tucker volume). 


AS SHOULD by now be clear, one 
cannot rely exclusively on any one of 
the three approaches—structure, 
ideology, or means—for the key to 
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understanding Stalinism. Each of 
them throws light on important 
stones of a vast mosaic. So, chto 
delat”? Of course, one may com- 
bine. And this is what Carrére d’En- 
causse prefers to do while unfolding 
the history of Stalinist Russia from 
the beginning to the end in such a 
demanding and, at the same time, 
intelligible way that | would like her 
book to find its way into the hands of 
as many beginners in Soviet studies 
as possible. In a concluding chap- 
ter, Carrére d’Encausse describes 
Stalinism as a system composed of 
two elements: the total power of one 
man based on several apparatuses 
and a radical program of social 
change, in which Western Marxism 
and Russian traditions are insepara- 
bly intertwined. The use of terror is 
implied and indicated in the subtitle. 

Complexity may lead to other re- 
sults as well, especially to resigna- 
tion and resort to intuition alone. 
This seems to have been the re- 
sponse of Carrére d’Encausse’s 
French compatriot, the journalist 
Georges Bortoli. His work has no 
scholarly ambitions but merely 
draws a colorful, vivid, and realistic 
portrait of the decisive months pre- 
ceding and following the despot’s 
death. 


AN IMPORTANT issue involved in 
examination of the nature of Stalin- 
ism is the question of whether or not 
this phenomenon was the necessary 
outcome of Marxism and/or Lenin- 
ism. This question evoked consider- 
able controversy at Bellagio. 
Stephen Cohen argued vehemently 
that there existed a discontinuity 
between Bolshevism and Stalinism 
(Tucker, pp. 3-29). His reasoning 
focused on matters of policy and the 
methods of its implementation, as 
the following sentence may illus- 
trate: 


No Bolshevik leader or faction had 
ever advocated anything akin to im- 
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posed collectivization, the “liquida- 
tion” of the kulaks, breakneck heavy 
industrialization, and a “plan” that 
was, of course, no plan at all. (p. 24) 


Such thinking in terms of policy and 
methods, supplemented by ideolog- 
ical reasoning, also seems to be 
characteristic of socialist criticism of 
Stalinism, from Trotskyism—whose 
development with the conceptual 
change from “centrism” to “Bona- 
partism/Thermidor’’ sometime 
about 1935 is traced by Robert 
McNeal in the Tucker volume (pp. 
30-52)—to the writings of Roy 
Medvedev and Mihailo Markovic. 
Medvedev, whose new book On 
Stalin and Stalinism? is a kind of 
postscript to Let History Judge, con- 
taining interesting additional mate- 
rial on the subject, agrees with 
Cohen expressly (p. 196) and reiter- 
ates (p. 194) his earlier interpreta- 
tion of Stalinism as “pseudosocial- 
isms + 

Markovic, writing in the Tucker 
volume, starts with a list of six fea- 
tures of Stalinism that characterize, 
inter alia, a society “in which most 
forms of economic and _ political 
alienation would survive” (p. 300). 
By this trick, he has no problems in 
showing that Stalinism is completely 
different from true Marxism, for 
Marx always wanted to abolish alien- 
ation. Leaving aside purely ideolog- 
ical concepts like “alienation’— 
which make sense only to a 
Marxist—I doubt whether it is possi- 
ble, as Markovic attempts, to com- 
prehend the essential connections 
between Marxism, Leninism, and 
Stalinism by discussing matters of 
policy (e.g., “Did Marx/Lenin want to 
collectivize agriculture as Stalin did 
it?”) and of its implementation (e.g., 
“How much was _ Stalin’s_ terror 
worse than Lenin’s coercive meth- 
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9 Medvedev’s contribution to Tucker’s volume is an 
extract from this book. 
10 Let History Judge, pp. 534-56. 
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ods?”). In the last analysis, all this is 
a matter of degree. 

In my opinion it is Leszek Kola- 
kowski who makes the essential 
point, when he refers to the crucial 
role of an exclusive and utopian ide- 
ology as absolutely indispensable for 
legitimizing a political system based 
on Marxism-Leninism (Tucker, p. 
289). When a utopia leaves the 
study of its creator for the realm of 
political practice and the impossi- 
bility of its realization thereby grows 
more and more obvious, its strug- 
gling missionaries face a_ basic 
choice: either to acknowledge real- 
ity, with the consequence of giving 
up utopia and renouncing their 
political careers; or to disregard 
reality and to push on toward utopia 
at any price, with the consequence 
that one day utopian faith vanishes 


and consolation is to be found in 
sheer power. Of course, how the 
missionaries act and decide con- 
crete matters and how successful 
they are in achieving their ultimate 
aims depend on many factors, 
among which the historical-cultural 
setting of the individual countries 
and the personalities of Communist 
leaders figure importantly. There- 
fore, investigation of Stalinism in the 
“people’s democracies” on the 
assumption that in this comparative 
way it would be easier to disentangle 
the Stalinist phenomenon per se 
from its particular accessories is a 
basically sound idea. Wlodzimierz 
Brus, who embarks on this under- 
taking in the Tucker volume, comes 
to the conclusion that Stalinism was 
definitely unnecessary for Eastern 
Europe. The arguments he presents 


(pp. 251-54) show that in this more 
advanced part of Europe, Stalinism 
was less appropriate and more det- 
rimental to long-term Communist 
goals than it was in the backward 
Soviet Union. Nevertheless, Brus 
misses the main point. It is that the 
“long-term Communist goals” them- 
selves are most obstructive to their 
realization, for this is the very nature 
of any utopia. 

In sum, | subscribe fully to Kola- 
kowski’s suspicion that “utopias 
(meaning visions of a perfectly uni- 
fied society) are not simply imprac- 
ticable but become counter-produc- 
tive as soon as we try to create them 
with institutional means” (p. 297). In 
this sense, Stalinism was perhaps 
not an inevitable but nevertheless a 
highly probable outcome of 
Marxism-Leninism. 


ee 
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OVER THE LAST decade, the people 
of Kampuchea (Cambodia) have ex- 
perienced a series of tragedies 
whose cumulative dimensions are 
almost impossible to comprehend 
fully. These have encompassed 
fratricide, civil war, repeated inva- 
sion, aerial bombardment, a brutal 
dictatorship, starvation, population 
dislocation, foreign occupation, and 
continued fighting. 

Prior to 1975, however, little at- 
tention was paid in the West to the 
country’s domestic developments, 
including the conditions which pro- 
duced a peasant-based Communist 
movement known popularly as the 
Khmer Rouge. Most studies tended 
to concentrate on Cambodia’s for- 
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eign policies and the background to 
the March 1970 coup d’état which 
toppled Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
from power. 

Since the mid-1970’s, in contrast, 
domestic developments have at- 
tracted considerable interest. In- 
deed, a number of works on Kam- 
puchea have been published. Of 
these, the seven under review here 
are perhaps the most significant. 

Still, it is important to note that 
none of these studies purports to be 
a comprehensive account of the 
Khmer Rouge’s rise to power and 
years in government. Such an ac- 
count has been difficult to put 
together because of the nature of 
the primary source materials avail- 
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able. As Timothy Carney’s study im- 
plicitly illustrates, Communist 
Khmer-language publications have 
been produced for internal distribu- 
tion, but few have found their way 
into the hands of Western journalists 
and scholars. The contrast with Viet- 
nam during the years of US involve- 
ment there is startling. Captured 
Viet Cong documents, testimony of 
defectors, and even declassified in- 
telligence reports were widely 
distributed. 

This paucity of source materials 
regarding Kampuchea has had sig- 
nificant effect. Indeed, it has 
seriously hampered scholarly at- 
tempts to evalute the aims, pro- 
grams, accomplishments, and fail- 
ures of the Pol Pot regime.' 


IN THE ABSENCE of much informa- 
tion from domestic publications 
(unclassified and classified alike) 
and from party defectors, outside 
observers have tended to draw 
upon three main alternative sources 
for insights. These have been radio 
broadcasts, refugees, and (rare) 
eyewitness accounts by diplomats, 
journalists, relief agency personnel, 


1 The situation may be alleviated at least to some extent 
by the publication of materials gathered in Kampuchea in 
1980 by Australian scholar Ben Kiernan. For preliminary 
reporting on these, see Ben Kiernan, “Kampuchea’s 
Choices for Survival,” Southeast Asia Chronicle (Berkeley, 
CA), February 1981, pp. 27-29; and idem, “New Light on 
the Origins of the Vietnam-Kampuchea Conflict,” 

Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars (Charlemont, MA), 
October-December 1980, Vol. 12, No. 4, pp. 61-65. 
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or others.2 Radio broadcasts, of 
course, are often silent on key mat- 
ters. The utility of eyewitness ac- 
counts depends upon the scope of 
the experiences of the reporters, 
and this has almost invariably been 
exceedingly limited. Even Norodom 
Sihanouk, whose memoirs and con- 
versations with two Western analysts 
are among the items under review, 
had severe restrictions placed on his 
movements by the Pol Pot regime. 
Thus, refugees have served as the 
primary source of evidence for those 
writing about Kampuchea and the 
Pol Pot era. 

The meticulous and systematic 
exploitation of refugee testimony 
can be most worthwhile in efforts to 
answer questions on which other 
data are lacking or scarce. Kenneth 
Quinn’s pioneering study of the 
Cambodian revolution in the 1970- 
74 period affords a good illustration 
of this approach.2 However, even 
this effort, as we shall see later, is 
not without flaws, and many under- 
takings concerning Kampuchea’s 
subsequent history present still 
greater problems. The books by 
John Barron and Anthony Paul and 
by Frangois Ponchaud,* undoubt- 
edly the most influential accounts of 
the early Pol Pot years, fall into this 
category. 

Each of these volumes relies heav- 
ily on refugee reports. Ponchaud’s 
data come primarily from 94 impor- 
tant sources, “some hundred writ- 
ten accounts” and “many conver- 
sations with... refugees” (pp. x—xi). 
Barron and Paul made two field 


2 There has been an increase in the number of 
eyewitness reports since 1978, when the bulk of the books 
under review were published. See, for example, Helen 
Ester, Vietnam-Thailand-Kampuchea: A First Hand 
Account, Canberra, The Australian Council for Overseas 
Aid, 1980. 

3 Kenneth Quinn, “Political Change in Wartime: The 
Khmer Krahom Revolution in Southern Cambodia, 
1970-1974," Naval War College Review (Newport, RI), 
Spring 1976, pp. 3-31. 

* References in this review will be to the American 
edition of the Ponchaud volume, rather than to the earlier 
(1978) edition by Penguin Books. 


trips to Southeast Asia. In October- 
November 1975, they interviewed 
“more than 100 Cambodians and 
recorded fifty-nine interviews.” Over 
the course of 1976, they talked with 
“more than 300 Cambodian refu- 
gees ... and transcribed more than 
half the interviews” (pp. xiii-xiv). 
The refugee pool from which the 
authors of both books drew, it 
should be stressed, consisted of in- 
dividuals who had left Kampuchea 
in the mid-1970’s. 

On these bases, both Ponchaud 
and Barron and Paul conclude that 
Democratic Kampuchea pursued ir- 
rational policies and was guilty of ex- 
treme brutality, brutality of a dimen- 
sion which amounts to genocide 
against the Cambodian people. Pon- 
chaud estimates that more than a 
million persons had died by as early 
as 1976 (p. 71). Barron and Paul 
contend that “at the very minimum 
more than 1,200,000 men, women 
and children died in Cambodia be- 
tween April 17, 1975, and January 
1, 1977, as a consequence of the 
actions of Angkor Loeu . . .” (p. 
206). 

These findings of the two books, 
however, are open to challenge.’ 
Perhaps the most obvious grounds 
are their refugee sample. At the time 
Barron and Paul and Ponchaud 
undertook their studies, there were 
about 37,000 Cambodian refugees 
in Thailand, and arriving at a “scien- 
tifically representative” sample of 
this group was highly difficult, espe- 
Cially in the circumstances under 
which the refugees lived in Thailand. 


> For an earlier critique of both books, see Noam 
Chomsky and Edward S. Herman, After the Cataclysm: 
Postwar Indochina and the Reconstruction of Imperial 
Ideology, Vol. 2, The Political Economy of Human Rights, 
Sydney, Hale & Iremonger, 1980, pp. 241-84. It should be 
noted that this critique of the Ponchaud volume is based 
on the English/Australian edition. However, the features of 
the book that Chomsky and Herman mention are the same 
in the American edition. Concerning errors in translation 
from Khmer in Ponchaud’s volume, see Stephen Heder, 
“Mistranslations in Counterrevolutionary Propaganda,” 
News from Kampuchea (Waverley, Australia), August 1977, 
Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 14-18. 
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Therefore, generalizations about the 
experiences of the entire refugee 
population—to say nothing of the 
whole of the population of Kampu- 
chea—on the basis of their samples 
are open to serious question. This is 
particularly true because of two 
other considerations. First, both 
samples contained an unduly large 
number of nonpeasant Kampu- 
chean elements—that is, anti- 
Communist and pro—Lon Nol ele- 
ments of the urban middle class. 
Second, most of the reports of the 
worst atrocities emanated from the 
Northwest Region of Kampuchea, 
primarily, though not exclusively, 
from Battambang and Pursat prov- 
inces. As Ben Kiernan, an Australian 
scholar, noted early on in dealing 
with refugee testimony, accounts 
from this region provided a skewed 
picture of what was going on in the 
country as a whole.® 

Since 1979, moreover, Thailand 
has been flooded with new refugees 
from Kampuchea. These have in- 
creased by a factor of at least four 
the number of persons theoretically 
available for research undertakings 
by outside observers, and a number 
of investigators—e.g., Kiernan, 
Stephen Heder, Milton Osborne, 
and Michael Vickery’—have sought 
to gather evidence from this en- 


® Ben Kiernan, “Cambodia in the News: 1975-76,” 
Melbourne Journal of Politics (Melbourne), Vol. 8, 
1975-76, pp. 6-12; and idem, “Social Cohesion in 
Revolutionary Cambodia,” Australian Outlook (Melbourne), 
December 1976, pp. 371-86. 

7 See the items by Kiernan in fn. 1; Stephen R. Heder, 
Kampuchean Occupation and Resistance, Asian Studies 
Monograph No. 027, Bangkok, Institute of Asian Studies 
Chulalongkorn University, January 1980; idem, “From Pol 
Pot to Pen Sovan to the Villages,” paper delivered to the 
International Conference on Indochina and Problems of 
Security and Stability in Southeast Asia, Bangkok, 
Chulalongkorn University, June 19-21, 1980; Milton 
Osborne, “The Kampuchean Refugee Situation: A Survey 
and Commentary,” unpublished manuscript, Apr. 23, 
1980; idem, “The Indochinese Refugee Situation: A 
Kampuchean Case Study,” paper presented to a 
Symposium on “Refugees: The Challenge of the Future,” 
Canberra, Academy of the Social Sciences in Australia, 
1980; and Michael Vickery, “Kampuchean 
Demography—Cooking the Books,” unpublished 
manuscript, Canberra, Nov. 11, 1980. 


larged population. Although their 
samples, too, fall short of “scientif- 
ically valid” representativeness, 
their studies nevertheless do per- 
suasively suggest that the Ponchaud 
and particularly the Barron and Paul 
accounts contain some gross distor- 
tions. Indeed, the testimony of new 
refugees affords a very different 
view of the nature of the Pol Pot 
regime, and it tends to refute the 
contention that the elimination of all 
“new people” (residents of areas 
previously under the control of the 
Lon Nol government) or even the 
class of military and civil officials of 
the Sihanouk—Lon Nol eras was an 
aim of the Democratic Kampuchean 
government. 

It would appear that the Commu- 
nist forces that seized power in April 
1975 were far from a monolithic, 
centrally-directed movement. The 
political system that first emerged in 
1975 was based on regional admin- 
istrations (North, Northeast, East, 
Center, Southwest, West, North- 
west, and a special zone around 
Phnom Penh). Not only did each of 
these exhibit a degree of difference 
in the execution of national policy, 
but there were significant rivalries 
among them, especially between 
the Vietnamese-influenced Eastern 
Region and the Southwest. Further- 
more, the central leadership seems 
to have been divided into at least 
three major groupings: indigenous 
radicals (Pol Pot), the so-called 
Khmer Viet Minh, and an intellectual 
faction that advocated an independ- 
ent but nevertheless moderate pro- 
gram of socialist construction.® Pol 
Pot achieved ascendancy by purg- 
ing the Northwest leadership and by 
advancing the influence of cadres 
from the Southwest in other regions, 
including the Center. In May 1978, 
there was a revolt by elements of the 


8 See Ben Kiernan, “Conflict in the Kampuchean 
Communist Movement,” Journal of Contemporary Asia 
(Stockholm), Vol. 10, Nos. 1-2, pp. 8-9. 
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party in the Eastern Region, but it 
was crushed, with the remnants of 
the rebel elements ultimately taking 
refuge in Vietnam.? Throughout the 
1976-77 period, regional leaders as 
well as central party and govern- 
ment officials were ousted. Many of 
them died after experiencing pro- 
longed torture at the now notorious 
Toul Sleng prison.?° Neither Barron 
and Paul nor any other of the ac- 
counts under consideration here 
gives sufficient weight to the varia- 
tions in outlook from region to region 
and to the factional infighting on the 
situation in the country as a whole.?? 
(Even the Quinn study referred to 
above unfortunately overlooked the 
importance of regional variations in 
its treatment of refugee testimony 
from the Eastern and Southwestern 
regions.) 

By all accounts, conditions in the 
Northwest were the worst, with a 
very high incidence of arbitrary exe- 
cution and, later, hunger, to the 
point of starvation. After the fall of 
Phnom Penh, many urban residents 
were taken to the Northwest. Be- 
cause Pursat Province was one of 
the most economically depressed 
areas, many “new people” died of 
disease and hunger there. 

However, even within the North- 
west, conditions were far from uni- 
form. According to refugees inter- 
viewed by Michael Vickery, an area 
known as Region 3 was considered 
a “good” place to live. Refugee 
sources from there reported ade- 
quate rations and few arbitrary 
executions. Indeed, there was 
agreement among them that more 
persons had been killed during the 
Sihanouk period than during the Pol 


2 Heng Samrin initially vowed to resist both the Pol Pot 
regime and the Vietnamese, but pressures from the former 
forced him into cooperation with the latter. 

10 See Chanthou Boua, Ben Kiernan, and Anthony 
Barnett, “The Bureaucracy of Death: Documents from 
Inside Pol Pot’s Torture Machine,” New Statesman 
(London), May 2, 1980, pp. 669-76. 

11 There is some discussion of this issue in Sihanouk’s 
War and Hope, but it is fairly minimal. 
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Pot era.}? 

The situation varied throughout 
Kampuchea as well, but it was gen- 
erally better than that in the North- 
west. Several factors explain this 
state of affairs. Conditions were bet- 
ter, for example, in long-established 
rice-growing areas than in settle- 
ments founded after 1975. Also, 
conditions were better in areas 
where the Communist movement 
had firm roots (cadres were better 
educated and more _ disciplined) 
than in newly “liberated” territory. 

In sum, the extrapolations of Bar- 
ron and Paul:and of Ponchaud for 
the number of deaths in all of Kam- 
puchea do not seem to be anywhere 
near the correct order of magnitude. 
To cite one example, Barron and 
Paul, in calculating the number of 
deaths which occurred in 1975-76, 
estimate the number of “new peo- 
ple” who died in the “two waves” of 
forced migration which occurred in 
1975. They thus assumed that the 
second wave of “new people” into 
the Northwest was a_ nationwide 
phenomenon. The evidence from 
the later sources cited here indi- 
cates that it was not. The “second 
wave” involved only urban people 
who had been taken out of Phnom 
Penh in 1975 and settled in the rela- 
tively well-off Southwest. Hence, the 
Barron and Paul estimates appear 
highly inflated. 

Refugee testimony used by Bar- 
ron and Paul, and by Ponchaud, 
establishes beyond doubt that arbi- 
trary executions did take place on a 
wide scale in Kampuchea. However, 
these writers convey the impression 
that such executions were the result 
of a central policy applied uniformly 
to all members of the Lon Nol civil 
and military establishment as well as 
to intellectuals and others consid- 
ered a danger to the regime. Re- 


eee 
12 Michael Vickery, remarks to a seminar of the Thai 


Studies Group, The Australian National University, 
Canberra, Oct. 24, 1980. 
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fugee testimony of the later sources 
cited here, when broken down on 
the basis of regional references, in- 
dicates a wide variation in the pat- 
tern and extent of executions. 
Evidently, plans were drawn up 
prior to April 1975 to eliminate not 
only the “seven traitors” of the Lon 
Nol regime but also the higher ranks 
of the republican army and bu- 
reaucracy. Nevertheless, executions 
in Cambodia after April 1975 did not 
result simply from the imple- 
mentation of this policy; there were 
many unauthorized revenge killings 
as well. Excesses were most prev- 
alent in the Northwest, and there is 
evidence that in October (if not 
earlier in May) a central directive or- 
dering their cessation was issued. 
Certainly, as Ponchaud acknowl- 
edges, the killings/executions 
abated in 1976. 

In the Northwest, the victims 
Slated for execution by regional 
authorities included both military 
personnel down to the rank of non- 
commissioned officers, and civilian 
employees of the republican govern- 
ment, teachers, engineers, and doc- 
tors. Well-educated refugees from 
the East and Southwest, by con- 
trast, report that only officers (in 
some places above the rank of ma- 
jor and in other places above the 
rank of lieutenant) were killed and 
that intellectuals were left alone. By 
1979, the presence of large num- 
bers of urban middle-class refugees 
in the Khao | Dang camp in Thailand 
was evidence that earlier assertions 
about the fates of at least some of 
them were in error.+4 

Similar problems arise when one 
reviews the estimates by Barron and 
Paul and by Ponchaud of the num- 
ber of “peace dead’’—i.e., persons 


13 Vickery, “Kampuchean Demography . . . ,” p. 6, and 
Ben Kiernan, “Conflict in the Kampuchean Communist 
Movement,” p. 51. 

14 Vickery, “Kampuchean Demography ... ,” p. 10, and 
Osborne, “The Kampuchean Refugee Situation,” Section 
IV. 


who died after 1975 as a direct 
result of the policies of the Pol Pot 
regime. It is doubtful, to begin with, 
that responsibility for all these 
deaths, whatever their magnitude, 
can be assigned solely to the Demo- 
cratic Kampuchean government. 
Several considerations are involved 
here. First, it is misleading to por- 
tray Kampuchea as a “gentle land” 
until the onset of the Communist 
period. Writers such as _ David 
Chandler and Charles Meyer have 
correctly pointed out that violence 
and brutal killings have long been 
features of Cambodia’s peasant 
society and hence are not alien to 
traditional culture.!5 Second, al- 
though Ponchaud characterizes the 
colonial era as a time of “peace and 
order,” there are major questions 
about the accuracy of this charac- 
terization. Of the authors whose 
works are under review here, only 
Carney takes seriously (yet critically) 
the studies of rural Cambodian 
society produced by Khmer Rouge 
leaders Khieu Samphan and Hu 
Nim, but other non-Communist ac- 
counts have noted widespread 
peasant violence extending from the 
French period through Sihanouk’s 
rule.1® Indeed, the 1967 Samlaut 
rebellion in Battambang Province 
involved brutal killings on both 
sides, and its suppression by gov- 
ernment soldiers planted the seeds 
of desire for revenge.!” Third, as 
Milton Osborne (whose book, unfor- 
tunately, focuses solely on the year 
1966) and others have concluded, 18 
the inequities of Sihanouk’s rule had 


*8 David P. Chandler, “Transformation in Cambodia,” 
Commonweal (New York, NY), Apr. 1, 1977; for a 
summary of Meyer’s views, see Chomsky and Herman, 
op. cit., pp. 222-25. 

16 Chandler, loc. cit. 

17 Ben Kiernan, The Samiaut Rebellion and Its 
Aftermath; 1967-70. The Origins of Cambodia’s Liberation 
Movement, Parts | and Il, Working Papers Nos. 4 and 5, 
Melbourne, Centre of Southeast Asian Studies, Monash 
University, c. 1976. 

18 Michael Vickery, “Looking Back at Cambodia,” 
Westerly (Perth), December 1976, pp. 14-28. 
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tended to polarize Cambodian so- 
ciety along left-right lines long 
before the March 1970 coup. Even 
Sihanouk in his memoirs admits to 
having made mistakes in economic 
management. Finally, one must not 
ignore the reported brutality of the 
Lon Nol government, the barbarity 
of the Saigon army which invaded 
Kampuchea, and the massive de- 
struction wrought in some parts of 
the countryside by US warplanes. 
As Ponchaud rightly observes, the 
devastation of this period turned the 
majority of the peasantry into root- 
less refugees and a_ substantial 
minority into firm supporters of the 
Khmer Rouge. 

Attempts to assess the number of 
“peace deaths” after 1975 must 
also take into account the conditions 
prevailing in Phnom Penh as well as 
throughout the country. Here the 
account by George Hildebrand and 
Gareth Porter, which focuses on the 
spread of starvation and disease 
among residents of overpopulated 
Phnom Penh, provides an indispen- 
sable backdrop to the Communists’ 
decision to evacuate all urban 
areas. Hildebrand and Porter argue 
persuasively that this decision was a 
rational one, based on the limited 
food stocks available. (They cite es- 
timates of six—eight days, while Pon- 
chaud asserts that, with careful ra- 
tioning, these could have stretched 
to two months). Although Hilde- 
brand and Porter do not mention 
this factor, security considerations 
no doubt entered into Knmer Rouge 
calculations too. Khmer Rouge of- 
ficials subsequently admitted that 
the evacuation of Phnom Penh was 
designed to disrupt stay-behind 
anti-Communist resistance fighters. 
In this respect, it appears to have 
been successful.!9 

Gruesome accounts of this urban 
depopulation, given widespread 


19 See, for instance, Frank Snepp, Decent Interval, New 
York, NY, Random House, 1977. 


publicity at the time and recounted 
in Barron and Paul, have served to 
cloud the motivations and subse- 
quent policies of the Knmer Rouge 
government. Barron and Paul, for 
instance, report claims that scores 
of dead bodies lined the evacuation 
routes (although they do not directly 
address the question of who may 
have killed those persons?°), and 
they quote refugees who received 
no water, provisions, or medicine 
during the journey, thus implying 
that the evacuation was a carefully 
planned death march. Yet Barron 
and Paul fail to mention that other 
witnesses to the evacuation, in- 
cluding Ponchaud, report that they 
saw no bodies along the routes. By 
the same token, Barron and Paul do 
not indicate that refugees other than 
those they quote say that pre- 
stocked rice supplies, water, and 
medical aid were available during 
the march. On balance, then, it 
seems likely that the Knmer Rouge, 
whatever advance planning they 
had done, were simply over- 
whelmed by the unprecedented 
evacuation effort, which involved 
movement of nearly 3 million 
people. 

In light of all the foregoing factors, 
more recent estimates of the num- 
ber of persons who died during the 
entire period of the Pol Pot regime, 
from April 1975 to January 1979, 
have placed the total number of 
deaths from all causes at about 
500,000, of which roughly 50,000- 
60,000 resulted from executions by 
the Pol Pot government.2! These 
figures are by no means insignifi- 
cant. But they are considerably 
below those normally cited, and 


20 Some observers have raised the possibility that reports 
of bodies might refer to victims of the fighting for Phnom 
Penh. 

21 Vickery, “Kampuchean Demography . . . ,” provides a 
detailed elaboration of these estimates. 

22 See the account of defector Ith Sarin, Sranaoh 
Pralung Khmer (Regrets for the Khmer Soul), reproduced 
in Carney, pp. 42-55. 

23 Hildebrand and Porter, p. 90. 
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they do appear to be more soundly 
based than earlier estimates. 


WHATEVER the correct total for the 
number of deaths that the Pol Pot 
regime ultimately produced, it does 
not logically follow that the figure is 
an indicator of a lack of popular sup- 
port for the Khmer Rouge. The initial 
success of the Khmer Rouge can be 
attributed, at least in part, to the 
backing it received from a substan- 
tial minority of the rural peasantry.22 
In 1975, Cambodian society con- 
sisted of “old people” and “new peo- 
ple.” The former were long-term 
residents of Communist-ruled areas, 
totaling perhaps 3.2 million per- 
sons, or 45 percent of the overall 
population, and the latter, as 
already mentioned, were residents 
of areas previously under the control 
of the Lon Nol government. 
However, rural policies carried out 
after 1975—cooperativization, con- 
struction of irrigation systems, and 
efforts to boost agricultural produc- 
tion—never attracted the intensity of 
prewar support. The reasons lay in 
the depressed conditions of the 
countryside, the inability of urban 
residents to adjust to rural life-styles, 
and the failure of the Communist 
Party itself to administer these pro- 
grams effectively. Prior to the Viet- 
namese invasion of late 1978, it is 
true, there were signs that a domes- 
tic program of austerity, radical 
egalitarianism, self-reliance, agricul- 
tural self-sufficiency, and collective 
labor were achieving a measure of 
success in quantitative terms. In- 
deed, life in the cities slowly revived 
as small-scale industry was brought 
back into production.23 Neverthe- 
less, the regime failed to attract 
broad support, and large numbers 
of the Cambodian people welcomed 
its overthrow by the Vietnamese. 
The Pol Pot faction of the Commu- 
nist Party of Kampuchea (CPK) 
bears the responsibility for the 
regime’s downfall. It did not “reedu- 
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cate” and “win over” the urban 
middle-class component of the 
“new people.” Instead of eliciting 
popular support at the base level, 
CPK cadres employed harsh disci- 
pline, coercion, and even execution 
in implementing domestic policies. 
Within the CPK itself, various fac- 
tions disagreed over the pace and 
direction of socialist construction, 
and the radical Pol Pot faction in- 
creasingly pushed aside and purged 
the moderates. It should also be 
noted that as Kampuchean-Viet- 
namese relations deteriorated, 
many party cadres purged for failing 
to implement the CPK’s domestic 
policies were branded as traitors 
and agents of the Vietnamese. 
Vietnam’s invasion of Kampuchea 
quickly toppled the Pol Pot regime, 
but a divided country has been the 
consequence. The Vietnamese- 
backed Phnom Penh administra- 
tion, for example, consists of a few 
thousand Khmer Viet Minh, CPK 
Eastern Region dissidents, and, at 
the lower levels, remnants of groups 
and classes identified with the 
Sihanouk and Lon Nol regimes. This 
unstable coalition is held together by 
the presence of 200,000 Vietnam- 
ese troops and administrative 
cadres. It is opposed mainly by 
Kampucheans still loyal to Pol Pot— 
members of the Southwest Region 
and “old” and “new people” who 
fled with (or who were forced to join) 
the Khmer Rouge army in its retreat. 
Its effective military strength is 
estimated at 40,000-50,000. A 
variety of Third Force groups have 
arisen among the refugee communi- 
ties ensconced along the Thai- 
Kampuchean frontier. The major 
one is the 3,000—4,000-man Khmer 
People’s National Liberation Front, 
commanded by an ex—Lon Nol gen- 
eral, Dien Del, and headed by 
former Prime Minister Son Sann. 
Most observers, including Sihanouk, 
dismiss these groups’ capacity for 
military effectiveness in operations 
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against the Vietnamese. 

The chief threat to the Vietnamese 
position in Kampuchea lies in the 
possibility that the Khmer Rouge 
and Third Force groupings might 
create an anti-Vietnamese united 
front headed by Sihanouk. Estab- 
lishment of such a united front with 
Sihanouk as its titular leader would 
attract support from China and the 
states in the Association of South- 
east Asian Nations. It would also in- 
crease pressures on the Vietnamese 
to consider some variant of Siha- 
nouk’s proposed solution to the 
Kampuchean situation: a cease-fire, 
disarming of the Khmer Rouge by an 
international force, the withdrawal of 
the Vietnamese army, elections 
under the supervision of a revived 
International Control Commission, 
and the formation of a democratic 
republic headed by Sihanouk.24 

Prospects for such a united front, 
however, do not appear good. 
Sihanouk did invite Khieu Samphan 
to come to North Korea in March 
1981 to discuss such a front. To this 
degree, Sihanouk has altered his 
position since April 1979, when he 
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24 For further details, see Sihanouk, War and Hope..., 
and Schier and Schier-Oum, Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia 
..., pp. 49-54. 


wrote War and Hope. At that time, 
he said categorically that he would 
refuse to cooperate with Pol Pot 
(“that would be tantamount to put- 
ting a starving and bloodthirsty wolf 
in with a lamb”—p. 134.) Still, noth- 
ing came of the meeting. Sihanouk 
has indicated that the Khmer Rouge 
would not agree to be disarmed, 
and that he would not enter into a 
cooperative arrangement with them 
under such circumstances.25 |n- 
deed, he now appears to realize that 
an alliance with the Khmer Rouge 
would discredit him among the non- 
Communist refugees in Thailand 
and among the population in Viet- 
namese-occupied Kampuchea, who 
fear Pol Pot’s return to power more 
than continued rule by the Hanoi- 
backed Heng Samrin administra- 
tion. 

Perhaps more important, Siha- 
nouk’s proposed solution to the 
Kampuchean imbroglio seems un- 
ee Se ee eee 


25 Nayan Chanda, “Sihanouk Calls for Arms,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), Apr. 10, 1981, 
p. 22. Sihanouk’s exact position is unclear. Most recently, 
he wrote in a letter to the editor of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review (May 27, 1981) that “I wish to state 
once again that neither | nor my followers will agree to be 
a part of the government or of another state apparatus or 
of the administration of the so-called Democratic 
Kampuchea.” Such a disclaimer, however, does not 
preclude Sihanouk from lending his prestige to an anti- 
Vietnamese united front that includes the Khmer Rouge. 
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likely to be viable. Sihanouk appears 
to have overvalued his own role in 
domestic affairs. In War and Hope, 
he writes (p. 129): “Cambodia’s last 
chance is Sihanouk. | am not boast- 
ing when | say this.” But as 
Osborne’s account reveals, many of 
the republican elite had become 
disenchanted with his rule as early 
as the mid-1960’s. His role with the 
Khmer Rouge in 1970-75 only in- 
tensified their alienation. Moreover, 
the Khmer Rouge cannot be under 
any illusion about their ultimate fate 
if Sihanouk had his personal way. 

At the same time, the Khmer 
Rouge, with or without Sihanouk, 
cannot hope to achieve military vic- 
tory over Vietnam. Therefore, in this 
reviewer's opinion, their strategy will 
remain one of protracted resistance, 
in the expectation that Vietnam’s 
determination to stay on will weaken 
and that Hanoi will seek some sort of 
face-saving political solution that will 
allow it to withdraw the bulk of its 
occupation forces. 

Thus, the present UN-sponsored 
efforts to achieve a settlement are 
not likely to succeed in the near 
future. The coming years would 
seem to hold only continued fighting 
and further tragedy for the Kam- 
puchean people. 
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CSCE in Madrid 
H. Gordon Skilling 


The follow-up Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe which opened in Madrid in 
November 1980 has afforded significant opportunities to review the cerformance of individual 
signatories in implementing the Final Act of the initial Helsinki meeting, but efforts to go beyond such a 
review have thus far foundered because of differences between East and West over how to do so. The 
Soviet bloc has pushed for new measures aimed at “military détente” and especially for the convening 
of a European disarmament conference as a key confidence-building measure. The West has insisted 
that new confidence-building measures should be binding, militarily significant, and verifiable and that 
the final document of the Madrid meeting must reflect some concessions on human rights by the 
Soviet bloc. Whether this impasse can be resolved after the Madrid meeting reconvenes in 

October 1981 remains to be seen. 


Arab Communism at Low Ebb 
Arnold Hottinger 


Arab communism is at a low ebb of power and influence, the sole exception being in South Yemen, 
where the Yemen Socialist Party rules in a more or less Marxist fashion. In several Arab countries, 
there appears to be no organized Communist movement at all. In most of the others, the existing 
Communist parties are proscribed and forced to lead a clandestine existence. In a few cases, the 
parties are legal, but they are closely controlled by the ruling regimes. Even some of these have come 
under persecution in recent years. However, given the difficulties that one-man leadership will 
probably confront in dealing with contemporary problems in the Arab states and the volatile nature of 
the Arab world, one may expect new opportunities for Arab Communists to exploit. In responding, they 
will have to cope with the growing force of Islamic fundamentalism either as enemy or ally. 


Communism and India: A New Context 
Bhabani Sen Gupta 


Since the dramatic defeat of Indira Gandhi’s ruling Congress party by a Janata-led coalition in 1977, 
there have been important, interrelated shifts in relations between India’s two major Communist 
parties, between these and the Indian political system, between the respective Communist groups and 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) and the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), and 
between India and the USSR and China. Most striking has been the new political cooperation between 
the Communist Party of India and the Communist Party of India (Marxist), particularly in opposition to 
Indira Gandhi since her return to power in January 1980. 


* * * 
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Essay-reviews 


Soviet Leaders: Roots of Behavior 
Joel C. Moses 


Observers differ over the likelihood of significant changes in the style and policies of a post-Brezhnev 
generation of Soviet leadership. Those employing a structural approach—stressing the continuity of the 
Stalinist mold in which the present and future Soviet leadership cohorts have moved or will move into 
positions of power—provide an important reminder that political cunning will be an essential attribute 
of Brezhnev's successors. At the same time, those who employ system analysis—examining how | 
evolving societal needs generate changes in the skills, perceptions, and policies of leaders—make a 
good case for anticipating at least modest evolution of the Soviet political system after Brezhnev. 


The “Action Arm” of the CPSU 
John J. Dziak 


The Soviet Union’s Committee for State Security (KGB) and its predecessor organs have always been 
much more than just another security or intelligence organization. As the “action arm” of the party, 
this service has occupied a special position both as an instrument of control at home and as an 
executor of policy abroad. The KGB has penetrated every facet of the Soviet system, including the 
military, and appears today to be in the strongest position it has enjoyed since the death of Stalin. 
Unfortunately, few scholars have paid the Party-KGB symbiosis the serious attention it merits, despite 
the availability of open sources on the topic. 


Psychiatry and the Soviet State 
Harvey Fireside 


Recent documentation has given a clearer picture of the ways in which Soviet authorities have 
perverted psychiatric methods to serve the political purposes of the state. By judging political 
dissenters turned over to them by security organs to suffer from paranoia or “creeping schizophrenia,” 
official psychiatrists facilitate the commitment of such defendants to mental institutions without 
opportunity to defend themselves in public trials. Once committed, the dissenters find themselves 
subjected to manipulation by drugs and psychological pressures. While the international outcry against 
such abuses has not yielded a change in Soviet practices, it may have sensitized specialists in many 
countries to the social forces that subvert their discipline. 


Moscow, Havana, and Africa 
Kenneth Grundy 


The USSR and Cuba have achieved some political successes in Africa. Undeniably calculating, the 
USSR’s strategy and tactics have been flexible and pragmatic, even while its general goals and analytic 
framework have been shaped by a distinct ideological/philosophical mind-set. Future prospects in 
Africa for the Communist states will depend not only their will and concerns, but also on the attitudes 
of the Africans. 


Doing Business with China 
David L. Denny 


Although China’s foreign trade policy and practices have changed remarkably since the death of 
Chairman Mao Zedong and the fall of the “gang of four,” the changes have tended to lag far behind 
expectations. Yet, a reading of the recent experiences of those most actively seeking the China market 
reveals that the Chinese have been consciously groping for acceptable ways of providing essential 
trade information, decentralizing foreign trade management, reforming the legal structure for trade, 
and adopting standard international trade practices. One can predict further efforts by Beijing to 
improve China's: complex and cumbersome trade mechanisms, even if progress is likely to be slow. 


By H. Gordon Skilling 


CSCE in Madrid 


ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 

recessed in July until October 1981. This was the 
second time that it had resorted to such an escape from 
continuing impasse. The decision testified to the dead- 
lock of East and West, and it suggested a gloomy out- 
look for ultimate agreement when talks resume.} 

This state of affairs is a far cry from the one envisaged 
by many people in 1975 at the time of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe in Helsinki. 
Therefore, there is merit in trying to assess how and why 
the present situation has come about. 


Ae: eight months of negotiations, the Madrid Con- 


The Background to Madrid 


In 1975, the Final Act of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe was formally adopted in 
Helsinki, with great pomp and ceremony, by the heads 
of state of 35 countries—the whole of Europe except for 
Albania, and the United States and Canada. This volu- 
minous document embodied a consensus, arduously 
achieved after years of negotiation, which seemed to 
constitute a “diplomatic equilibrium,” satisfying the in- 
dividual states and the several groupings of states 
represented.? In the Soviet view, Helsinki constituted a 
recognition of the status quo, both the territorial status 
quo established de facto after the war (including the for- 
mation of the German Democratic Republic) and the 
political and social status quo of the “socialist” systems 
of Eastern Europe. Pressed hard by West European 


Mr. Skilling is Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Toronto. He is author of Czechoslovakia’s 
Interrupted Revolution, 1976, and Charter 77 and 
Human Rights in Czechoslovakia, 1981. The present ar- 
ticle is based on research for a larger collective work, 
Canada and European Security, carried out under the 
auspices of the Centre for International Studies, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 


countries, the Soviet Union accepted, with some reluc- 
tance, other parts of the Final Act setting forth the 
general principles (including respect for human rights) 
to govern interstate relations and seeking to improve 
human contacts—in the belief that these were counter- 
balanced by the principles of sovereignty and of nonin- 
terference in internal affairs. For the West Europeans, 
the assurance of respect for human rights and the en- 
dorsement of sovereignty were important contributions 
to security and peace and were balanced by the accept- 
ance of the principle of peaceful change of the status 
quo. The United States, which had acted almost as an 
observer during the long negotiations, considered the 
final agreement “a delicately balanced document” 3 
that assured security and stability in Europe and opened 
the way to enhanced cooperation between East and 
West as a component of worldwide détente. The smaller 
states, whether neutral, nonaligned, or allied, rejoiced 
in the unusual recognition granted them as partners in 
the construction of a peaceful Europe. 

At the first follow-up meeting in Belgrade in 1977-78, 
the carefully constructed balance of interests embodied 
in the Final Act fell apart, revealing the conflicting inter- 
pretations and the antagonistic interests of East and 
West. For the Soviet Union, Helsinki turned out to be a 
kind of boomerang, for Belgrade focused on human 
rights and human contacts and paid scant attention to 
sovereignty or security. True, the territorial status quo 
had already been recognized, and there was no real 


‘ This article is based largely on interviews with delegates and on observations during 
five weeks spent in Madrid in the fall of 1980, supplemented by other interviews and talks 
during several visits to Washington and Ottawa in 1980 and 1981. Interpretations, 
however, are those of the author and not of individual informants. 

? The Belgrade Followup Meeting to the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe: A Report and Appraisal, transmitted to the US House of Representatives by the 
Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe, Washington, DC, May 17, 1978, p. 4. 

3 Mattew Nimetz, “Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe,” Vanderbilt 
Journal of Transnational Law (Nashville, TN), special issue on “Human Rights and the 
Helsinki Accord—A Five-year Road to Madrid,” Spring-Summer 1980, p. 325. 

* Geoffrey Edwards, “Belgrade and Human Rights,” Government and Opposition 
(London), Summer 1978, pp. 320-21. 


CSCE in Madrid 


Principal members of the Soviet delegation at the opening session of the Madrid CSCE meeting on the night of 
November 11, 1980. From left to right: delegation chief Leonid F. Il’ichév, Soviet Ambassador to Spain Yuriy 
Dubinin, S. A. Kondrashev, and Maj. Gen. Konstantin F. Mikhaylov. 


danger of the use of force by the West against the Soviet 
domain in Eastern Europe. However, contrary to Soviet 
expectations, “noninterference” proved to be no pro- 
tection against a barrage of criticism of its failings with 
respect to human rights and cooperation in the humani- 
tarian field. At the same time, vigorous condemnation of 
the faults of the Soviet Union and East European coun- 
tries—to the disappointment of the West—produced no 
positive substantive change in their policies. Indeed, it 
caused some worsening of the treatment of their citi- 
zens, particularly the self-appointed monitors of the im- 
plementation of Helsinki and other defenders of human 
rights. It became abundantly evident that strong words 
could not seriously influence the policies of the Soviet 
bloc and that the polemics of Belgrade had in fact fur- 
ther eroded the confidence necessary for peace and 
security. 


— EFE/Pictorial. 


The final communique, adopted after weeks of debate 
and lacking even a single reference to human rights, 
signaled to both the dissidents and the Western public 
that nothing tangible had been achieved. At best, Bel- 
grade had been able to confirm the Helsinki Final Act 
and to provide for another follow-up in Madrid, thus 
continuing the process of détente in Europe. 

During the period between Belgrade and Madrid, this 
thin line of continuity was maintained. Three meetings of 
experts were convened—one on the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes at Montreux in October-December 
1978, another on Mediterranean questions at Valetta in 
February-March 1979, and a third, a scientific forum, at 
Hamburg in February 1980. Montreux was an exercise 
in verbal gymnastics, seeking, like dozens of confer- 
ences of the past half-century, to define various pro- 
cedures for the settlement of disputes. One Western 


diplomat called it a disaster. The Valetta meeting was 
designed to partially satisfy Malta and the nonpartici- 
pant Mediterranean states, whose spokesman Malta 
had become. It dealt only with general problems of 
cooperation (economic, cultural, and scientific) among 
Mediterranean states, and some Western diplomats re- 
garded it as a “success” only in the sense that it failed to 
do anything substantial. Only at Hamburg was some- 
thing concrete achieved. Western scientists were Sharp- 
ly critical of repression of scientists in the USSR, and a 
message of solidarity was sent to Andrey Sakharov by 
some of those present. Most significant, the final docu- 
ment laid stress on human rights and freedom as a nec- 
essary foundation for scholarly and scientific coopera- 
tion, thus accomplishing something that the Belgrade 
communique had failed to do. 

Certain events, however, cast a cloud on the forth- 
coming Madrid conference, and on the CSCE and 
détente in general. These included the invasion of 
Afghanistan and the heightened repression of dissenters 
in the USSR and Czechoslovakia. There was some 
uncertainty as to whether Madrid would take place, 
either because of loss of Soviet interest in another 
“Belgrade” or because of the unwillingness of the West 
to participate after the Soviet incursion into Afghanistan. 
One Western observer suggested that the West should 
“rescind the Helsinki accord,” as the “greatest Soviet 
diplomatic victory of the 1970’s.”5 Others were critical 
of the so-called confrontation policy pursued by the 
United States at Belgrade and urged that the balance 
be shifted away from human rights to more positive 
elements of cooperation.® Still others insisted that ques- 
tions of human rights must not be ignored, and should 
in fact be pressed vigorously.” 

By the summer of 1980, however, it seemed almost 
sure that a gathering would take place. Clearly, neither 
the USSR nor the United States, and certainly not the 
neutral and nonaligned (NNA) countries, wished to see 
an end to the CSCE process. Still less was any state will- 
ing to assume the responsibility of bringing it to a close. 
Bilateral negotiations among signatory states, and dis- 
Cussions within the alliances, proceeded, but the West- 
ern allies had not achieved a united stand even by the 
time of the NATO Council meeting in September 1980. 
Nor was there a meeting of minds between the NATO 


LSS 


> William Safire, “Doing It Ourselves,” The New York Times, May 22, 1980. 

© Carrol Sherer, “Breakdown at Belgrade,” Washington Quarterly (Washington, DC), 
Vol. 1, No. 4, 1978, pp. 80-84; Albert W. Sherer, Jr., “Goldberg's Variation,” Foreign 
Policy (Washington, DC), Summer 1980, pp. 154-58; David A. Andelman, “The Road to 
Madrid,” ibid., pp. 159-72; Harold S. Russell, “Follow-up at Madrid: Another Chance for 
the United States,” Vanderbilt Journal, special issue cited, pp. 359-73. 

” Vratislav Pechota, “East European Perceptions of the Helsinki Final Act and the Role of 
Citizen Initiatives,” Vanderbilt Journal, special issue cited, pp. 467-500. 
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group and the other European countries, and still less 
between West and East. 

A further element of uncertainty was created by the 
impending American elections, with questions raised as 
to whether a Reagan victory would lead to a shift in 
course by the United States. Other countries, too, were 
not acquainted with the leaders of the American delega- 
tion, Griffin Bell and Max Kampelman, and were unsure 
whether they would continue the polemical style of 
Justice Arthur Goldberg at Belgrade. 

It was likely therefore that the shape and form of the 
conference would be determined only at Madrid, during 
the preparatory meeting and at the main conference. 
The Soviet Union, it appeared, would seek to shift the 
emphasis away from human rights and toward “securi- 
ty,” notably military measures of détente. France, too, 
had advanced security proposals. West European gov- 
ernments and Canada favored a balanced approach, 
but human rights did not bulk large in their planning in 
bilateral and allied negotiations. The United States, it 
seemed, would insist on a thorough discussion of Af- 
ghanistan and of human rights violations and would em- 
phasize “the principle of balance among all aspects of 
the Final Act.” 8 Public pressures, within the United 
States and Canada, although perhaps not as intensive 
as before Belgrade, were mounting, so that it was im- 
probable that human rights could be downplayed or 
neglected.? 


The Preparatory Meeting 
soeese 2 ee 


The first task to be performed when the preparatory 
meeting opened in Madrid in September 1980 was to 
work out an agenda and to determine the rules of pro- 
cedure for the follow-up. Unlike most regional and inter- 
national organizations—e.g., the Inter-American system 
or the Organization of African Unity—the CSCE did not 
possess a Charter which described in systematic fashion 
its organs and their rules of procedure. It lacked even 
the continuity of regular meetings, each follow-up meet- 
ing having to decide whether, when, and where to hold 
another similar conference. Belgrade had ended with 
agreement to have another follow-up at Madrid, but it 
had not established rules of procedure and timetable. 

When the preparatory meeting began, it soon became 


® Dante B. Fascell, “The CSCE Follow-up Mechanism from Belgrade to Madrid,” ibid., 
p. 356. 

? The Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe held public meetings in seven 
American cities, and a special conference in Washington on the fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the Helsinki Final Act, addressed by President Carter. In Canada, a newly 
formed subcommittee on the CSCE of the Standing Committee on External Affairs and 
National Defense held hearings in preparation for Madrid in July and October 1980. 
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clear that Western hopes of maintaining unchanged the 
rules of procedure in effect at Belgrade, the so-called 
Yellow Book, were a delusion. The Soviet Union, anx- 
ious to avoid a repeat performance of Belgrade and in 
particular to forestall a long review debate, wished to 
make substantial changes in the agenda and the time- 
table. The Western powers had toyed with the idea of 
seeking some improvements in the Yellow Book—e.g., 
increasing the number of subsidiary working bodies, or 
committees, from five to six or even nine—but had con- 
cluded that to propose anything more than cosmetic 
changes would risk losing a system which on the whole 
had been satisfactory. Thus, when the Spanish delega- 
tion proposed a set of rules and a timetable that would 
have followed the Yellow Book in all essentials, the 
Western powers immediately endorsed it. But the Soviet 
Union was unwilling to accept this proposal as the basis 
of discussion, and the Hungarian delegation offered an 
alternative. There followed nine weeks of tough and tir- 
ing discussion, during which the two superpowers held 
to their positions. Only in the eleventh hour, so to speak, 


The agenda for the follow-up meeting of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe is debated down to 


was a compromise reached which broke the impasse 
and made the convening of the main meeting possible. 

In the protracted debate, there were three major 
points of controversy—two relating to the agenda and 
timetable, and a third concerning the place and date of 
a subsequent follow-up meeting. The first two issues 
reflected the determination of each of the two super- 
powers to have its own way. The United States sought to 
guarantee plenty of unbroken time for a review of the 
record of all states in applying the Final Act, and the 
USSR tried to limit the scope and duration of this 
debate. Although the Yellow Book had defined the agen- 
da in simple terms, most of which were acceptable to 
both sides, point 4 defined the purposes of the con- 
ference in two paragraphs, separated by a blank space, 
as including (1) review of implementation and (2) con- 
sideration of new proposals. This caused the battle of 
“the blank space,” or of the “optical illusion,” as it came 
to be called. The Soviet Union sought to reduce the 
amount of time spent on review to two weeks only and, 
by eliminating the blank space, to blur the separation 


— 


the wire at a preparatory session in Madrid in November 1980. 
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Madrid CSCE’s shaky start: at left, Swiss delegate Edouard Brunner (left) presents the views of neutral states to 
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Soviet delegate Yurly Dubinin in a last-ditch attempt to find a working agenda agreeable to both East and West; at 
right, Spanish Foreign Minister José Pérez Liorca (left) seems to be eying the clock as he formally opens the CSCE 


session just before midnight on November 11. 


between review and new proposals. The US, and the 
West generally, sought to have at least six weeks (up to 
Christmas) for review, and even to continue this discus- 
sion after Christmas if necessary. They also wanted a 
clear-cut division between review and new proposals, so 
that no delegation could deflect attention from the 
review debate by talking about new proposals at an ear- 
ly stage of the proceedings. 

The third issue, the decision on a follow-up, had been 
defined by the Belgrade concluding document as a mat- 
ter to be settled at the preparatory meeting. However, 
the Soviet Union strongly opposed the listing of this 
item in the Madrid agenda, while the Western allies and 
the neutrals were equally insistent that it be included. 

The crisis on these issues reached a climax in the 
period of November 5-10, and although intensely seri- 
ous, it took on some features of the absurd. Since the 
conference was supposed to open on November 11 (ac- 
cording to the Belgrade decision), delegates at the pre- 
paratory meeting found themselves in a quandary on 
Monday, November 10, with no agreement on agenda 
or timetable in sight. The day was saved by the use of 
the old parliamentary device of stopping the clock. Just 
before midnight, all clocks in the conference building 
were stopped, and the committee session then contin- 
ued far into the night, and again the next morning and 
afternoon, under the chairmanship of the Hungarian 
delegate, who had been selected by rotation for the 
November 10 session. Ultimately, the Western dele- 
gates realized that the only way to replace the chair- 
man, whose conduct of the meeting they regarded as 
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not entirely proper, was to start the clock again. This 
was done late Tuesday. 

Another maneuver was employed to make possible 
the opening of the conference on the appointed day. 
Although the preparatory meeting was still deadlocked, 
the Spanish delegate, having obtained a gentleman’s 
agreement, convened the Madrid conference at a quar- 
ter to midnight on the 11th, only to adjourn it two or 
three minutes later. The weary delegates at once re- 
sumed their task of seeking an agreement on timetable 
and agenda. When their efforts were unsuccessful, the 
conference proceeded with its opening ceremonies on 
the 12th and with its public plenary sessions during the 
ensuing few days. 

Until late Friday afternoon, the 14th, however, it was 
not certain that the Madrid conference would in fact 
continue after the conclusion of the general debate. In 
the nick of time, a compromise proposal on procedure 
and agenda, submitted by a group of neutral and non- 
aligned countries, legitimized the continuance of the 
conference the following week, this time in closed 
plenary session. 

The actual settlement, embodied in a book bound in 
violet, and hence likely to be dubbed the “Violet Book,” 
was viewed by some as a victory for the West, and by 
others as a victory for the East—thus suggesting that it 
was a genuine compromise. Certainly, the Yellow Book 
was not adopted unchanged, but the changes were not 
great. The two phases of the conference were to be 
separated. The first, which had already begun, would 
extend for another five weeks, until the Christmas 
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break; the other would commence after the meeting re- 
sumed on January 27. During the first five weeks, it was 
agreed, new proposals could be submitted but not dis- 
cussed; during the sixth week, the last before Christ- 
mas, introductory explanations of new proposals might 
be made at the same time the review was being com- 
pleted. To make the separation of the two tasks more 
definite, a statement by the chairman reported general 
understanding that item 5 of the agenda contained “two 
distinct elements.” 

Thus, the West had achieved its objective of keeping 
the two major phases of the conference distinct and had 
won five weeks for review—somewhat less than the 11 
weeks at Belgrade but in fact likely to be adequate. Nor 
was it excluded that, in the discussion of new proposals, 
delegates might continue with criticism of past perform- 
ance in justifying these proposals. For its part, the Soviet 
Union had secured some changes in the Yellow Book 
and had whittled the review debate down to less than six 
weeks (of which one was already over and another, the 
sixth, would be reduced in scope by simultaneous dis- 
cussion of new proposals). 

As at Belgrade, the agreed timetable included a day- 
by-day grid of regular plenary meetings and the meet- 
ings of five subsidiary working bodies (dealing with secu- 
rity, economics, humanitarian issues, Mediterranean 
questions, and the follow-up to Madrid), so that a sys- 
tematic review of the entire Final Act was assured. But 
there was an initial procedural squabble during the first 
week in the first committee over the sequence of discus- 
sion of the two main themes, the Ten Principles of Bas- 
ket | and the confidence-building measures (cbm’s).!° 
The West sought separate discussion of the two and em- 
phasis on the principles, while the Soviet Union wanted 
a combined discussion of both and emphasis on cbm’s. 
lt was eventually decided that during the pre-Christmas 
sessions more time would be allotted to principles, since 
the review of military measures was likely to be less 
time-consuming. However, it was recognized that in the 
discussion of new proposals after Christmas, proposals 
relating to disarmament and cbm’s would inevitably 
take up the major share of the time. 

In all other respects, the rules of procedure remained 
unchanged. The rule of unanimity or consensus was to 
prevail, so “decisions” could be made only if none of the 
35 states objected. At the earlier follow-up, in Belgrade, 
a statement by the chairman (August 5, 1977) had 


10 The Helsinki Final Act consisted of agreements in three general areas, or “baskets.” 
Basket | covered ten general principles to govern interstate relations (which included 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms) and security matters. Basket || dealt 
with cooperation in the realms of economics, science and technology, and the 
environment. Basket ||| encompassed cooperation in humanitarian and other related fields. 


made clear that “decisions” were to include “conclu- 
sions and recommendations.” Hence, the veto power 
was much more comprehensive than in the United Na- 
tions. All countries, large or small, possessed it, and it 
was to be applied to procedural as well as to substantive 
questions. As for the issue of a third follow-up confer- 
ence, it was agreed to include in the agenda a discus- 
sion of “other meetings.” The matters of date and place 
were dealt with in a statement by the chairman, who 
reported a general consensus that they would be dis- 
cussed during the Madrid proceedings. 

In accordance with procedures used at earlier confer- 
ences, most meetings of the Madrid conference were to 
be closed to all but accredited delegates. Only the in- 
augural and closing plenary sessions were to be open to 
the public and to the press. Thus, the main sources of 
information about the conference have been leaks, 
briefings, press conferences, and interviews with dele- 
gates. As a result, the interest of the world media has 
been more or less minimal except at times of high crisis 
such as the period November 5-10, 1980. 


Public Opinion and Madrid 


Despite the rules, however, there have been other 
factors which have opened up the proceedings to the 
public more than many had intended. The United 
States delegation, in striking contrast to all others, has at 
times included not only professional diplomats but also 
8 members of Congress and a number of staff from the 
Congressional Commission on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe and 30 “public” representatives as full mem- 
bers. There has thus been a kind of built-in “lobby” for 
human rights and Basket IIl matters, and the non- 
diplomatic members have to some extent served as a 
conduit for information about what has been happening 
behind closed doors. The American delegation, through 
a press officer, has given detailed briefings after every 
committee meeting and distributed texts of American 
speeches, to the discomfiture of the Soviet and some 
Western delegations. Still more significant has been the 
presence among the journalists of many representatives 
of ethnic newspapers in the US and Canada and of 
human rights organizations, who have been able to 
keep in close touch with delegates and to exert some in- 
fluence. Other persons, too, such as Mrs. A. Shcharan- 
sky and the sister of Raoul Wallenberg, have been ad- 
mitted to the conference center as “visitors” or “VIP’s” 
and, once inside, could buttonhole delegates and hold 
press conferences. 

This is not all. During the critical 10 days at the open- 
ing of the conference a veritable “counterconference” 


was taking place in Madrid as groups and individuals 
gathered to lobby the CSCE delegates, transforming the 
city, in the words of Le Monde, into “a city of dissi- 
dence.”!! There converged on Madrid a large number 
of celebrated Soviet dissidents in exile (Gen. P. Grigo- 
renko, L. Alekseyeva, V. Bukovskiy, N. Gorbanevskaya, 
L. Plyushch, and others), exiles from Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, and Poland, and representatives of various 
ethnic groups and human rights organizations, such as 
the Helsinki Watch, the Interreligious Task Force on 
Soviet Jewry, the World Congress of Free Ukrainians, 
the Gesellschaft fiir Menschenrechte, and the Anti- 
Bolshevik Bloc of Nations. Although this gathering was 
not so dramatic or as well-publicized as similar parallel 
meetings at earlier international conferences in Stock- 
holm and Vancouver, it nonetheless exerted consider- 
able influence on world public opinion. 

These groups and individuals conducted press con- 
ferences, gave interviews to the press, and held public 
meetings to discuss human rights and détente. There 
was an exhibit of samizdat literature, a concert in honor 


1 Le Monde (Paris), Nov. 12, 1980. 


Participants in a human rights “counterconference” in Madrid during the CSCE meeting are interviewed for 
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of human rights activists, and a few hunger strikes and 
demonstration marches in various parts of the city. A 
Latvian cut his wrists outside the congress center; 
others put up a huge banner of protest against Soviet 
occupation of the Baltic states on the stadium opposite 
the congress hall. Six Canadian Latvian girls attended a 
public session in national costume and attracted the at- 
tention of the cameramen of the mass media. The death 
of Andrey Amalrik, who was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent en route to the conference, was the occasion of a 
service in Russian in a small Russian Orthodox church in 
Madrid. This memorial tribute was attended by the 
American delegate Max Kampelman and other dele- 
gates. 

An important event was the founding of the Interna- 
tional Helsinki Association, under the honorary presi- 
dency of Dr. Sakharov, and including on its board well- 
known former dissidents and human rights advocates 
from most West European and North American coun- 
tries. Its main purpose was to monitor the Helsinki ac- 
cords and to establish a bureau for complaints concern- 
ing violations of the Final Act. It was also designed to 
promote assistance for those persecuted in Communist 
countries and to seek an amnesty for them. 
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Spanish television. From left to right: Aleksandr Ginzburg (with his back to the camera), one of five Soviet prisoners 
released to the US in 1979; General P. S. Grigorenko, an exiled Soviet dissident; Aishe Seytmuratova, an emigre 
Crimean Tatar rights activist; Barbara Torunczyk, a Polish dissident; Viadas Sakalys, a Soviet Lithuanian defector; 
and Eduard Kuznetsov, a Soviet Jewish human rights activist (he was exchanged along with Ginzburg). 


—Freedom House photo. 
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Dissent and Madrid 


One of the important consequences of the Helsinki 
Final Act had been the creation of private citizens’ moni- 
toring committees not only in the West but also in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe.!? These included not 
only the groups in Moscow and in Lithuania, Georgia, 
the Ukraine, and Armenia, but also Charter 77 in Czech- 
oslovakia and the Movement for the Defense of Civil and 
Human Rights (ROPCiO) in Poland. They served as a 
source of detailed information on the violations of 
human rights in their respective countries, and as 
Madrid drew nigh, they drafted a number of proposals 
for consideration by the conference. Conversely, the 
trial and imprisonment of many members of the Soviet 
monitoring groups and of Charter 77 presented Madrid 
with a challenge that could not be ignored. 

Before the opening of the preparatory meeting, the 
Moscow Helsinki group issued a statement on August 
20, 1980, rejecting the idea of a boycott of the Madrid 
conference and describing the gathering as a forum 
useful for drawing public attention to human rights. The 
document urged that Madrid confirm the link between 
human rights and detente and treat human rights as a 
matter of international law. More concretely, it called for 
the conference to censure gross violations of human 
rights and organize an international tribunal to hear con- 
crete cases, it sought acknowledgment of the right of 
the Helsinki monitoring groups to function, and it 
pressed for an amnesty for all prisoners of conscience 
and for an international commission to verify documents 
issued by the groups.} 

Meanwhile, in Czechoslovakia, Charter 77 on Sep- 
tember 17, 1980, soon after the opening of the prepara- 
tory meeting, sent a letter to President Gustav Husak 
urging him to cancel the unjust sentences imposed on 
Vaclav Havel, Jaroslav Sabata, and other Chartists and 
to terminate proceedings against Rudolf Battek and 
others. In addition, it called for the signatories of the 
Helsinki accords to reach an agreement to bring their 
legislation and their administrative practices into line 
with Principle VIl and the international human rights 
covenants, as well as with the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. It recommended the formation of a “co- 
ordinating body,” comparable to the United Nations 


12 For a full description of these groups, see Virginia A. Leary, “The Right of the 
Individual to Know and Act Upon His Rights and Duties: Monitoring Groups and the 
Helsinki Final Act,” Vanderbilt Journal, special issue cited, pp. 375-95. 

13 A Thematic Survey of the Documents of the Moscow Helsinki Group, Washington, DC, 
Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe, May 12, 1981, pp. 27-29. The 
document was originally issued on August 20 by the Moscow Helsinki Group and signed 
by Elena Bonner, Sofiya Kalistratova, lvan Kovalev, and Feliks Serebrov. 


Human Rights Commission, to assist in this work. Final- 
ly, it proposed that the Madrid conferees “legitimize and 
support the ‘citizens’ initiative groups,” and establish a 
means of communication between them and the organs 
of the conference dealing with Basket Ill—along the 
lines of the relations between the UN Economic and 
Social Council and nongovernmental organizations. !4 

Shortly thereafter, three Chartist prisoners, V. Benda, 
J. Dienstbier, and V. Havel, who were confined in the 
same jail, smuggled out a letter addressed directly 
to the delegates in Madrid. This suggested that all the 
Helsinki signatory states accept a commitment to sub- 
mit lists of political prisoners and agree at Madrid to 
establish a commission to study the physical conditions 
of their incarceration and the state of their health, and to 
investigate the justice of their detention from the point of 
view of the laws of the country concerned and of the 
Helsinki Final Act and international covenants.?5 

These various proposals were brought to the attention 
of the conference in diverse ways. Not only did the 
dissidents from the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
help to circulate them, but ethnic organizations in the 
West and even Western delegates with connections with 
such groups served as conduits. 


The Negotiating Process 


The process of negotiation at Madrid has resembled 
that of Belgrade in most respects. Delegations have 
ranged in size from the large Soviet and American 
delegations, some 50 strong during the first phase, to 
the Maltese, which has consisted of a single person who 
has functioned without even secretarial assistance. 
Although each delegation has kept in touch with its 
home office on major lines of policy, the delegations 
have, in varying degree, had a certain freedom of 
maneuver on specific issues. Each has been immersed 
in constant negotiations with other delegations—allies, 
adversaries, and nonaligned alike—and in frequent 
caucuses of the groups to which it belongs. Although 
meetings in plenum and in committee have been impor- 
tant, a great deal of the most effective work has been 
accomplished through group caucuses and informally 
over coffee, drinks, or meals. 

The main alignments have been (1) the NATO group 
(15 members, plus Spain, which hopes soon to join the 
Western alliance); (2) the European Community group 
(9 members, plus Greece, which became a member of 


14H. Gordon Skilling, Charter 77 and Human Rights in Czechoslovakia, London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1981, pp. 162-64. 
15 |bid, p. 163. 
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Members of the US delegation prepare to take their 
places for the official opening of the Madrid CSCE Con- 
ference on the night of November 11, 1980. From left to 
right: R. Spencer Oliver, delegation chief Griffin B. Bell, 
and Max M. Kampelman. 


—Lehtikuva/Photoreporters. 


the EEC in January 1981); (3) the Soviet bloc delega- 
tion, tightly knit and disciplined with the exception of 
Romania, which has often acted almost like a nona- 
ligned country; and (4) the neutral and nonaligned 
group (NNA), which has included neutrals such as 
Sweden, Austria, and Switzerland, nonaligned states 
such as Yugoslavia, and sometimes the Holy See, and 
mini-states such as Liechtenstein and Monaco. 

The American delegation has not been affected by the 
presidential elections. Madrid did not become an issue 
during the electoral campaign, and although there had 
been calls for withdrawal in line with the boycott of the 
Olympics, the Republican program was positive regard- 
ing Madrid. After January, President Ronald Reagan 
made no major change in policy. 

Initially, the American delegation was headed by Grif- 
fin Bell, a close friend of President Jimmy Carter from 
Georgia and Attorney General during the first years of 
the Carter administration. His “cochairman,” and sec- 
ond in command, was Max Kampelman, a prominent 
Washington lawyer and well-known Democrat who had 
been active in Jewish affairs. Both were entirely new to 
the CSCE process, and indeed to diplomacy in general. 
One of the next two in rank was Warren Zimmermann, a 
career diplomat who had no direct experience in han- 
dling CSCE and related issues but had served in Mos- 
cow and several other European capitals. The other, 
Spencer Oliver, staff director of the Washington Com- 
mission, although not a diplomat by profession, had the 


experience of Belgrade behind him and an intimate 
knowledge of the issues at Madrid. 

Under the new administration, Griffin Bell withdrew as 
chairman, but Kampelman remained, as de facto chief 
of the delegation. Representative Dante Fascell (Florida) 
continued as the head of the Congressional contingent, 
although he came to Madrid for short visits only. 

The head of the Soviet delegation, Deputy Foreign 
Minister Leonid II’ichév, was also new to the CSCE proc- 
ess and, like his American counterpart, had to learn on 
the spot. Of a higher political stature than his prede- 
cessor at Belgrade (Yuliy Vorontsov), he was elected a 
candidate member of the Central Committee at the 26th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) in March. His colleague next in rank, Yuriy 
Dubinin, ambassador to Spain, was also new to the 
game, but the third-ranking delegate, S.A. Kondrashey, 
had been at Belgrade. 

Major Soviet policies have been outlined by Leonid 
Brezhnev in several speeches and in communiques of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization, and the Soviet delega- 
tion has received instructions from the appropriate min- 
istries in Moscow. The Soviet bloc as a whole has shown 
a high degree of discipline. Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
and the German Democratic Republic have toed the 
Soviet line without deviation, but Hungary and Poland 
have demonstrated at least the appearance of inde- 
pendent action. 

The intransigence of the Soviet delegation during the 
preparatory session and the later switch which made 
the opening of the conference possible are difficult to 
explain. Perhaps the initial hard line was due to the 
crisis in Poland, which eased at least temporarily as 
events came to a head in Madrid at the same time. 
Moscow may have been waiting for the state of affairs 
there to clarify before finally committing itself to the 
opening of Madrid. The American election and uncer- 
tainties about American policy may also have played a 
part in the situation. As for the change in the Soviet 
stance, the Politburo perhaps hoped to establish a busi- 
ness-like relationship with the new Reagan adminis- 
tration and concluded that torpedoing Madrid (or in- 
vading Poland) would destroy any chances of forging 
such a relationship. Moreover, the Soviet government, 
and Brezhnev personally, had invested much in the 
CSCE from the beginning and hence were not willing to 
terminate the process by preventing a meeting at 
Madrid. They probably also were eager to secure ap- 
proval of a conference on disarmament and anticipated 
economic and technological benefits from the preserva- 
tion and expansion of measures under Basket II. In re- 
turn, they were willing to pay the costs of criticism of 
their behavior in the areas covered by Baskets | and Ill. 
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No doubt they hoped as well to get the most favorable 
conditions possible for Madrid by holding out to the last 
minute, and in the much longer run to exploit the CSCE 
process in their own interests. 


Phase I: Review of Performance 


According to the agreed agenda and timetable, the 
review of the performance of CSCE signatories began in 
closed plenary session (the public debate was already 
completed) and then continued in greater detail and 
more systematic fashion in the committees. The Soviet 
delegate had warned against “a verbal bullfight 
(corrida)” and had called for a “business-like” pro- 
cedure which would emphasize what had been accom- 
plished under the Final Act. In fact, as the West desired, 
there followed, in a kind of reprise of Belgrade, four 
weeks of searching examination of the record, with the 
criticism flowing mainly from the West to the East. 
Although the discussion dealt with the specific commit- 
ments of the Final Act (e.g., the treatment of foreign 
journalists, and procedures for emigration), such topics 
raised, implicitly or explicitly, significant questions of 
principle touching on the free flow of information and 
the fate of individuals. The West gave praise as well as 
censure, and it differentiated between individual Com- 
munist states, exempting Yugoslavia entirely from chal- 
lenge, subjecting Poland and Hungary, and even 
Romania, to mild criticism only, and sharply castigating 
Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, and 
the Soviet Union. 

The Communist states, even the most hard-line ones, 
sat through the barrage of criticism and did not walk out 
of the meeting, but the review debate did not become 
the “dialogue” for which the West had hoped. Instead of 
trying to refute specific charges, the Communist states 
usually preferred to enumerate their own achievements 
in observing the Final Act and occasionally responded 
with criticism of Western practices, especially those of 
the United States. They continued to voice their long- 
standing objection to censure of their domestic policies 
by other signatories, even if it related to specific com- 
mitments under the Final Act. 

Discussion in the second committee, dealing with 
Basket || (on economic affairs), was the most matter-of 
fact and the least polemical. The Soviet Union tended to 
strike a positive note, stressing the growth of East-West 
trade and the agreements which it had concluded with 
individual countries, and discoursing on the amount of 
information available. It indulged in some criticism of 
Western protectionism, such as the failure to grant 
most-favored-nation treatment to all Soviet bloc coun- 


tries and the post-Afghanistan economic sanctions im- 
posed on the USSR. The West found fault with the limits 
on economic information in Eastern Europe, the obsta- 
cles to business contacts, and the preferences given to 
large countries and large firms, at the expense of small 
states and enterprises. There was much adverse com- 
ment on the so-called “counterpurchase” system em- 
ployed by Soviet bloc countries, a barter-like arrange- 
ment which linked exports and imports and constituted 
a kind of veiled protectionism. 

Discussion in the third committee, covering Basket III 
(on human contacts and information), was more contro- 
versial. Western delegates condemned limitations by 
the Soviet bloc on the flow of information, noting restric- 
tions on the import of newspapers and periodicals and 
especially the resumption of the jamming of radio trans- 
missions. Soviet delegates replied that the West was un- 
duly stressing certain parts of the Final Act at the 
expense of others, and they argued that the flow of infor- 
mation would increase as détente developed. 

On human contacts, the Soviet spokesman insisted 
that each government, under the Final Act, was entitled 
to determine its own laws, without outside intervention. 
The USSR, he argued, was in fact dealing with such 
matters as family reunification in a humanitarian spirit 
and placed no obstacles to reunification or to marriage 
with foreigners (15,000 such reunifications or marriages 
had taken place in recent years). Tourism was not re- 
stricted. Sixteen million foreigners had visited the Soviet 
Union in the past four years, and 12 million Soviet 
citizens had traveled abroad. 

Western delegates, however, pointed out less favor- 
able aspects of the situation in the Soviet bloc countries. 
They mentioned specifically limitations on the right to 
leave and to return freely to one’s country. Although 
they acknowledged that conditions had improved in 
some instances, there were still time-consuming and ex- 
pensive controls on the movement of people, and ad- 
ministrative barriers which hindered travel and family 
reunification. 

It was in the first committee—which handled the two 
main aspects of Basket |, the Ten Principles and confi- 
dence-building measures—that the tone of the debate 
was sharpest and most polemical. There was really not 
too much to discuss in connection with the cbm’s, for 
the Helsinki commitments had been limited and had for 
the most part been honored by all concerned. In the dis- 
cussion of the principles, the condemnation of the 
Soviet Union was quite severe. The United States was 
joined by most Western states, whether associated with 
NATO, neutral, or nonaligned, in invoking the principles 
and citing cases of the breach of specific clauses. Dur- 
ing the open plenary debate, for instance, the majority 
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of Western delegates denounced the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan directly, and others did so at least indirect- 
ly, without mentioning names. In this debate, too, 16 
countries censured Soviet violations of human rights, 
mentioning specifically the persecution of Helsinki mon- 
itors or human rights advocates. 

As an example of the strained atmosphere in this 
committee, it is worth mentioning the speech of Spen- 
cer Oliver on Principle VII and the Soviet reply. Oliver 
noted that the CSCE Commission had conducted a 
searching examination of American implementation of 
Helsinki, and that the Wilmington Ten, whose imprison- 
ment the Soviet Union had criticized, had been re- 
leased. Then he went on to express profound disap- 
pointment at the repeated Soviet violations of Principle 
Vil and other human rights provisions of the Final Act. In 
particular, he cited the persecution of Andrey Sakharov 
and members of the several Helsinki groups in the 
Soviet Union, of Crimean Tatar and Baptist activists, 
and of the organizers of an independent trade union. He 
also condemned the conditions under which religious 
believers live in the Soviet Union, mentioning not only 
Catholic and Orthodox believers but Baptists, Pente- 
costals, and Adventists as well. Although he welcomed a 
few encouraging signs in the treatment by East Euro- 
pean governments of their Jewish populations, he cen- 
sured what British and Canadian delegates had already 
labeled “officially sanctioned anti-Semitism” in the 
Soviet Union. In addition, he deplored the imprison- 
ment of Charter 77 members in Czechoslovakia and the 
persecution of Chartists in general. 

The Soviet delegate responded with a vituperative 
45-minute tirade, during which he charged the United 
States and Great Britain with using Principle VII for cold 
war purposes and to conduct a struggle against social- 
ism. The principle, he maintained, referred only to 
“gross and massive violations” such as mass unemploy- 
ment or racism. Moreover, he charged that the United 
States had ratified only a handful of the international 
conventions on human rights. “We all know about the 
United States,” he said, “where it was not possible to 
walk through Central Park,” and “we are glad” to live in 
“our monastic society.” Spencer Oliver, exercising his 
right of reply, observed that while the United States had 
not ratified the UN covenants on human rights, the 
President had declared that it would adhere to the pro- 
visions of these pacts and would use them as criteria to 
measure its own performance. 

There was a certain air of unreality about the review 
debate. Although the Polish crisis hovered over Madrid 
like a cloud and was the subject of concern and discus- 
sion in the corridors, it was hardly mentioned in the 
deliberations of the first phase of the conference. (After 
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Christmas, however, Western delegations censured the 
Soviet Union for the conduct of military maneuvers in 
and around Poland without informing other govern- 
ments, aS required under the Helsinki Final Act— 
thereby violating Principle Il, which forbade the use of 
force, or the threat of its use, in interstate relations.) In 
fact, only the Polish delegate referred briefly and am- 
biguously to the Polish process of “renewal.” He praised 
Poland’s alliance and friendship with the Soviet Union 
as making possible this development without outside in- 
terference. Other countries, even though alarmed by 
the threat of armed Soviet intervention, did not speak 
explicitly of this threat, or even of the movements of 
troops in Poland and adjacent border areas. The repeat- 
ed condemnation of the invasion of Afghanistan, how- 
ever, was also an implicit warning to the USSR not to in- 
vade Poland. Several speakers even went so far as to 
caution that a “new Afghanistan” would pose a grave 
threat to détente. At the same time, no one openly 
praised, or even as much as noted, in the review de- 
bates the giant step forward that Poland had taken in 
respect to human rights as a result of the August events, 
although it was a classic example of the kind of progress 
for which the Final Act stood. 


Phase II: Discussion of New Proposals 


According to the agreed timetable, the discussion of 
new proposals was to begin in the subsidiary working 
bodies when the meeting resumed on January 27 and 
to be concluded by February 12. These bodies would 
then commence drafting the individual proposals and 
eventually formulating the conference’s concluding doc- 
ument. The entire meeting was to end if possible by 
March 5. 

In fact, this target date and later ones passed without 
agreement. No work had begun on the concluding doc- 
ument when the meeting recessed on April 10 to 
resume again on May 5. 

The slowness of the proceedings was due in part to 
the plethora of new proposals—more than 80 in all. Of 
these, 19 were in Basket |, including 7 on confidence- 
building measures, 6 on human rights, and 6 others. 
There were 27 in Basket II, ranging widely from ones on 
energy to ones on the role of the Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE). The largest number, 30, related to 
Basket III. These included 5 on information, 8 on human 
contacts, and 6 on cultural exchanges. In addition, 
there were 5 proposals dealing with the Mediterranean 
and 2 with the foliow-up to Madrid. 

A more significant cause of delay was the controver- 
sial character of some of the proposals under Basket |. 
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A landing of amphibious armored personnel carriers on the Polish seacoast during the March 1981 Soyuz-81 joint 
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maneuvers of Warsaw Treaty forces of Poland, the USSR, East Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 


Particularly significant here were those relating to confi- 
dence-building measures and the proposed disarma- 
ment conference and those relating to human rights. 
The Soviet Union attached the highest priority to the 
former, and the West regarded the latter as indispen- 
sable conditions of a final consensus. 

The cluster of measures relating to “military detente” 
were designed to extend the provisions of Basket | of the 
Final Act having to do with confidence-building meas- 
ures and with security and disarmament. In their origi- 
nal form, these provisions of the Final Act had been 
limited and for the most part voluntary in nature. Only in 
one case—namely military maneuvers involving more 
than 25,000 troops—did they commit states to notify 
other signatories. Other steps, such as invitation of 
observers to large-scale maneuvers and notification of 
major military movements (as distinct from formal ma- 
neuvers) or of smaller-scale maneuvers, were entirely 
optional. Moreover, the Final Act referred to “general 
and complete disarmament under strict and effective in- 
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ternational control” as an ultimate goal only. 

The idea of expanding these measures of military 
détente was particularly attractive to most European 
countries, for all of whom—East and West, allied and 
neutral—security ranked high on their list of priorities, 
often ahead of economic or humanitarian cooperation. 
No less than five proposals were advanced for the con- 
vocation of a conference on disarmament in Europe. 
The most notable came from Poland and France, 
but Romania, Yugoslavia, and Sweden also put forth 
variants. 

The proposals for a disarmament conference varied a 
good deal in substantiveness and preciseness of con- 
tent. Almost all envisaged two distinct phases, begin- 
ning with confidence-building measures and _ pro- 
ceeding to measures of actual disarmament only in the 
second phase, presumably after achievement of satis- 
factory results in the first. The French proposal focused 
essentially on confidence-building measures. Only the 
Yugoslav centered directly on disarmament (reduction 
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of armed forces and armaments), foreseeing a first 
phase of “transitional measures” which would limit 
military activities and establish military disengagement. 
The Yugoslavs suggested that a preparatory meeting of 
experts be held to define the conference’s agenda and 
mandate more precisely. Most of the proposals (with the 
exception of the Polish) linked the future conference 
directly with the CSCE process by recommending that 
any accords reached be referred to the next follow-up 
meeting (although the French, Romanian and Swedish 
plans stated that the measures endorsed might enter 
into force immediately). Two of the proposals, the 
French and the Swedish, incorporated principles which 
had been enunciated by the NATO powers at their 
Ankara meeting in June 1980—namely, that the 
measures adopted by an eventual conference (or at 
Madrid) would be “binding” (the Swedish draft used the 
phrase “political commitment”), militarily significant, 
and verifiable through varying monitoring measures (in 
the French case, the use of observers; in the Swedish, 
the compulsory notification of maneuvers and move- 
ments). The Polish proposal was the least precise of all. 
It specified the place and date of the conference— 
Warsaw in October 1981—but made no reference to 
monitoring and left almost every issue open for decision 
at the conference itself. 

Perhaps the most controversial question related to the 
area to be covered by future cbm’s. This was usually 
defined as Europe, or the whole of Europe, including ad- 
jacent air and sea space (Romania) and European 
waters (Austria). The military measures of the Helsinki 
Final Act had applied to the European territories of the 
signatory states, except for the USSR, where they had 
applied only to the area within 250 kilometers of 
its European borders. The Austrian proposal defined 
European waters as the “inner seas” (Baltic, North, and 
Black), the Mediterranean, and the ocean areas adja- 
cent ot the European states. Most far-reaching was the 
French proposal. It made cbm’s applicable to the entire 
European continent from the Atlantic to the Urals, thus 
covering the whole of the European USSR. The Polish 
proposal did not specify the area involved, and accord- 
ing to a statement of the Polish delegate at a press con- 
ference, Poland would leave the matter open until the 
actual conference. 

Two other proposals, a second by Romania and one 
by Austria in the name of the NNA states, did not pro- 
pose a conference but dealt exclusively with cbm’s, to 
be decided presumably at Madrid. The Austrian draft 
was a very detailed plan seeking to improve the Helsinki 
provisions in several substantive and precise ways. 
Maneuvers or movement exceeding 18,000 troops, as 
well as smaller maneuvers or movements taking place 
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more or less at the same time in geographically related 
areas, must be announced to other signatories, and 
observers were to be invited. Such obligations were to 
apply even to naval exercises which involved amphi- 
bious forces and included 5,000 troops and/or 10 major 
amphibious vessels. The Romanian proposal required 
notification of major military movements, as well as air 
and naval maneuvers, although there was no precise 
definition of size, and banned multinational military 
maneuvers near the frontiers of other states and the 
establishment of new military bases. 

Six proposals concerning human rights ranged from 
relatively simple affirmations of freedom of thought, 
conscience, religion, or belief (the Holy See) and com- 
mitments to the right to work and the elimination of dis- 
crimination in education (Romania) to the more con- 
troversial recommendation that all states should accede 
to the international human rights covenants (Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and the German Democratic Republic). 
Of the several proposals from the Western countries, 
one, sponsored initially by Canada and later cospon- 
sored by Spain and the United States, called for a meet- 
ing of experts, made up of official delegates and repre- 
sentatives of private groups, to last for four to six weeks. 
It would recommend ways and means to enhance 
respect for human rights and would conduct an ex- 
change of views on human rights and on the role of gov- 
ernments, institutions, and persons in their protection. 
This draft referred to Principle VII of the Final Act and 
specifically to the clause which asserted “the right of the 
individual to know and to act.” Another proposal offered 
by the EEC and cosponsored by Canada, the United 
States, and others (16 in all), provided for measures to 
improve implementation of the Final Act in regard to 
human rights, and for the removal of measures jeopar- 
dizing the rights of the citizen to monitor implementation 
and publicize his views on these matters. Still another 
proposal, by the United States and cosponsored by 
Denmark and Norway, called for bilateral round-table 
meetings of experts from the foreign ministries and the 
parliamentary and private sectors to discuss human 
rights. 

Basket II proposals were highly diversified in char- 
acter. The subjects included a high-level meeting on 
energy (Poland and the USSR); cooperation in the field 
of energy (Austria); improvement of the conditions of 
migrant labor (Spain and Portugal; Finland and Swe- 
den; Yugoslavia); development of the work of the ECE 
(Luxembourg et al.; Czechoslovakia and the German 
Democratic Republic; Denmark et al.); the use of arbi- 
tration in commercial matters (Luxembourg et al.; 
Sweden); improvement of business contacts (Luxem- 
bourg et al.); encouragement of the role of small and 
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middle-sized firms (Denmark et al.; Bulgaria and 
Hungary); promotion of industrial cooperation (Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia; Romania); development 
of economic, scientific, and technological cooperation 
(Bulgaria and the USSR; Romania); North-South co- 
operation (Yugoslavia). 

As for Basket III, proposals ranged broadly but tended 
to focus on quite specific issues. Among the topics were 
improving the process of application for family meet- 
ings, family reunification, and marriage (EEC countries 
and others); encouraging meetings of young people 
(EEC and Greece; Romania; Hungary and the USSR); 
facilitating the dissemination of newspapers (Austria et 
al.) and access to printed matter (EEC et al.; Luxem- 
bourg et al.); the use of the mass media for “positive 
purposes” (German Democratic Republic and the 
USSR); termination of Radio Liberty and Radio Free 
Europe (the USSR); cultural cooperation (Bulgaria; 
Poland); a cultural forum (France; Yugoslavia); educa- 
tional and scientific cooperation such as travel by 
students and scholars (EEC et al.); exchange of text- 
books (German Democratic Republic); reaffirmation of 
the conclusions of the Hamburg Scientific Forum (EEC 
and Greece); teaching of less widely-studied languages 
(Finland and Hungary); cooperation regarding the con- 
tent of textbooks (the USSR); measures to prohibit war 
propaganda in the media and outlawing of fascist orga- 
nizations (Romania); study of the problems of the 
younger generation (Bulgaria). 


Diplomatic Deadlock 


When delegates recessed on April 10, little progress 
had been registered in the drafting committees on the 
contentious issues relating to military détente and 
human rights. There had been informal agreement on 
less controversial matters, such as the proposal of a 
Mediterranean meeting in Venice, a cultural forum in 
Paris, a meeting of experts on the peaceful settlement of 
disputes (to be held perhaps on Mount Athos in 
Greece), and a Spanish draft of a statement on ter- 
rorism. These, however, were only tentatively approved 
and subject to final approval when the more controver- 
sial matters had been settled. 

Just before the recess, the NNA group (Austria, 
Finland, Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, and others) 
tabled a 30-page draft of a concluding document which 
had been circulating informally. This included a list of 
topics on which agreement either had been provision- 
ally reached or might eventually be reached, such as 
family reunification, working conditions of journalists, 
cultural and scientific exchanges, and the projected dis- 
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armament conference. It afforded at least something for 
study during the Easter break, and the sponsors hoped 
that it might contribute to an ultimate compromise. 

When the conference resumed on May 5, it became 
obvious that the impasse had not been broken. Neither 
the United States nor the USSR was ready to submit its 
own version of a concluding document. The NNA draft 
did serve as at least an informal basis of discussions, 
particularly with regard to the disarmament conference, 
and work did resume in the drafting committees. But 
profound disagreements emerged. There appeared to 
be no prospect of an early successful conclusion of the 
conference. 

As the days dragged on and the length of the delibera- 
tions exceeded even the duration of Belgrade, anxiety to 
bring the gathering to a close grew. However, no one 
was willing to assume the responsibility for breaking off 
without agreement, and a lingering hope persisted that 
agreement might eventually be achieved. 

The major stumbling block was the question of the 
disarmament conference, for the sake of which the 
USSR had endured the unwelcome review debate. 
Without a satisfactory bargain on this issue, the USSR 
would obviously not agree to anything else, including 
even a follow-up to Madrid. 

The Polish draft proposal on the conference had left 
the nature of the conference vague and ill-defined— 
without “pre-conditions,” as the Poles put it. Although 
the main theme of the first phase would presumably be 
the cbm’s, there would be an almost automatic transi- 
tion to the second “disarmament” phase. 

During the discussions, there gradually emerged an 
apparent Soviet willingness to accept the “principles” 
on which the Western allies insisted. The key problem 
became the zone to be covered by additional confi- 
dence-building measures. Brezhnev’s acceptance, in 
his report to the 26th CPSU Congress at the end of 
February, of the area “from the Atlantic to the Urals” 
had awakened some hope at first,!© but the Soviet 
delegation soon intimated that, in return, it expected the 
zone to encompass the North Atlantic and even North 
America—a suggestion which the United States explic- 
itly rejected. 

Throughout these tiring months, the unity of the West- 
ern allies was maintained. The Reagan administration 
had endorsed the French proposal, and the French 
showed no sign of making any concessions of their own 
to win Soviet acceptance. Since the NNA draft also ap- 
proached the stance of the Western allies, there was vir- 
tual consensus among all states other than the Soviet 
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bloc concerning the nature of the proposed disarma- 
ment conference. 

The Western allies agreed, specifically, that the disar- 
mament conference must on no account be a mere 
propaganda forum, but should operate according to the 
principles enunciated by the French draft and on the 
basis of a tightly defined agenda. Moreover, it was 
hoped that the first phase, on cbm’s, would produce 
new measures much stronger than those of Helsinki or 
those advanced by the NNA and other drafts. (Although 
the NATO allies had a detailed package of cbm’s ready, 
they did not want to discuss them at Madrid. Instead, 
they preferred to reserve them as the main topic for the 
disarmament conference.) The transition to a second 
phase of “disarmament” should not be automatic but 
must be conditional on concrete results in the first 
phase and the outcome of an explicit decision at the 
next follow-up. Warsaw, incidentally, was not regarded 
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Members of the Working Commission to Investigate the 
Use of Psychiatry for Political Purposes. From left to 
right, Feliks Serebrov, Dr. Anatoliy Koryagin, and Irina 
Grivnina. Serebrov, one of the very few Helsinki moni- 
tors in the USSR to remain at large, was arrested in 
January 1981 and sentenced to four years in prison and 
five years in exile by Soviet authorities in July, as the 
Madrid CSCE meeting was about to adjourn. 
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as a Suitable site, partly for security reasons. However, it 
was deemed perhaps acceptable as the scene of an 
Opening ceremony, to be followed by working sessions 
in Stockholm. 

At the end of July, in a last-ditch attempt to break the 
deadlock over the disarmament conference, the Ameri- 
can delegation informed the Soviet delegation of US 
willingness to consider prior notification of any NATO 
maneuvers in the air and seas adjacent to European ter- 
ritory to take place in conjunction with land maneuvers 
on the European continent. But the Soviet represent- 
atives reiterated their demand for the inclusion of the 
North Atlantic and North America. This stance blocked 
a compromise and seemed almost designed to torpedo 
the entire Madrid meeting. Nonetheless, the Western 
countries presumably did not take it as dashing all 
hopes of an eventual consensus and reluctantly re- 
signed themselves to a recess until the fall as the only 
alternative to total failure. 

The issue of human rights received less attention but 
constituted an equally large obstacle in the way of ulti- 
mate agreement. Continued Soviet repression of the 
Helsinki monitors in the USSR and the wave of arrests in 
Czechoslovakia in April and May were the subject of 
severe condemnation by Max Kampelman of the United 
States in his opening address in early May. West Euro- 
peans and Canadians, after some initial uncertainty, 
had gradually come around to a mutual acceptance of 
each other’s specific recommendations on human 
rights. However, the NNA draft barely mentioned the 
Subject, so it could not serve as a basis for discussion on 
this issue. 

The Western allies left no doubt that they would reject 
a post-Madrid military security meeting, in whatever 
form, without receiving something in return on human 
rights. The American initiative at the end of July again 
made this clear by insisting on a balance of advantage in 
a final document. That is, there should be a substantive 
gathering on the subject of human rights of equal weight 
to a military security conference. In its reply, the USSR 
delegation indicated that there would be no concessions 
on human rights without satisfactory movement on the 
security issue. Two events in the closing days of the 
meeting emphasized the continuing harshness of Soviet 
bloc policy and the unlikelihood that the Soviet bloc 
states would accept any Western proposals designed to 
recognize and protect advocates of human rights. In the 
USSR, Feliks Serebrov, one of the last Helsinki monitors 
still free, was tried and sentenced to four years in 
prison and five in exile; in Czechoslovakia, Chartist 
spokesman Rudolf Battek was tried and sentenced to 
seven and a half years in prison and three years of inter- 
nal exile. 
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Last Chance in the Autumn 


The double deadlock at Madrid has made it evident 
that achievement of a consensus after the resumption of 
talks in October will be difficult in the extreme. Neither 
East nor West will agree to commitments under Basket 
I! and Ill without agreement on issues under Basket |, 
and with regard to Basket | the West will not accept a 
disarmament conference without a clear-cut agenda 
and without Soviet concessions on human rights. In 
Short, it seems to me that the crucial first step will have 
to be an agreement on the disarmament conference, 
followed by an accord on human rights, so that other 
less controversial items may then be added to a final 
document fuller and more meaningful than that 
adopted at Belgrade. Only such a mutually acceptable 
package can open the way for another follow-up in two 
or three years, for the Soviet Union has made its con- 
sent to such a follow-up conditional on concrete results 
at Madrid. (It is doubtful, however, that the West will ac- 
cept Bucharest as a site for such a meeting in view of 
Romania’s repressive policy and the unlikelihood that 
the Romanian government will provide such access for 
human rights activists as they have enjoyed at Madrid. 
Although Belgium has also offered its capital as a venue, 
Vienna is more likely to be selected as a compromise.) 


The decision to recess until the autumn suggested 
that no country has entirely given up hope of ultimate 
agreement. Only an optimist could believe, however, 
that the renewal of discussions will overcome differ- 
ences that have blocked agreement for so many months 
and produce a final consensus that, like Helsinki, would 
represent a genuine balancing of interests. 

Alternative outcomes are conceivable. One would be 
a failure to reach accord on the main issues and a deci- 
sion to conclude with a Belgrade-style communique, 
merely confirming the obligations of Helsinki and agree- 
ing to meet again in several years. Perhaps the neutrals 
and some members of NATO and the Warsaw Pact con- 
sider the Helsinki process worth continuation at almost 
any cost. 

But would the United States, the Soviet Union, or 
many of the Western allies be willing to pay the price in 
time, effort, and money of still another conference such 
as Belgrade and Madrid after results so meager? Would 
American and other Western leaders be able to con- 
vince a disillusioned public, or Soviet leaders their hard- 
line colleagues, of the desirability of such a course? The 
chances seem more likely that, in the absence of an 
agreement that represents a real compromise of inter- 
ests, there will be a total breakdown of the CSCE proc- 
ess and the end of one of the last vestiges of détente. 
CA RE AT 
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Arab Communism 


at Low Ebb 


By Arnold Hottinger 

rab Communism has in recent years found itself at 
A: low ebb of power and influence. In a number of 

Arab countries, there still appears to be no orga- 
nized Communist movement at all. In most, Communist 
parties are proscribed and forced to lead a clandestine 
existence. In a few others, they are legal but closely con- 
trolled by the ruling regimes; in fact, some of these par- 
ties have come under severe persecution in the last 
several years. Only in the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen (PDRY) does a Marxist—let alone a Commu- 
nist—party hold power, and the PDRY is a special case, 
which owes much to unique local conditions and Soviet 
strategic interests. 

However, the Arab Communists have not always been 
in such a forlorn state. On occasion, in different coun- 
tries at different times, they have enjoyed a modest 
measure of success. Thus, it is important to understand 
how and why they have suffered such a decline. More- 
over, their varied fortunes in the past raise the question 
whether they are destined to remain as weak and trac- 
table as they have been in recent years. This article will 
explore these issues in some depth. 


Communists and Radicals 


Although Arab Communist parties have never been 
very powerful, there have been periods when they exer- 
cised considerable influence. They achieved their suc- 
cesses principally in countries with fairly conservative 
regimes and in which semifeudal privileges survived, 
and they owed their influence chiefly to their agitation 
for social reform (through revolution) and full national in- 
dependence (from “‘colonialism”). Not infrequently, they 
were the first, the most revolutionary, the best orga- 
nized, and the most self-sacrificing of the various op- 
position groups. 
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This uncompromising stance against social injustice 
and the vestiges of colonial power and privilege often 
earned the Communists a considerable measure of pop- 
ularity. To be sure, the Arab Communist parties were 
well known for their ties with the Soviet Union. In some 
instances, moreover, the Soviet connection was a defi- 
nite liability—for example, when in 1948 the Soviet 
Union extended diplomatic recognition to Israel imme- 
diately upon US recognition, called on the Arab Com- 
munist parties to support its action, and urged the Arab 
world formally to acknowledge the existence of Israel. 
To much of the Arab populace, however, the Commu- 
nists’ call for freedom and social justice was primary, 
and the Soviet connection, only secondary.} 

Within several years, however, most Arab coun- 
tries—and the most populous ones—were witness to re- 
formist and “socialist” revolutions, often with involve- 
ment by the military. In many cases, the new regimes 
moved quickly to advocate and attempt social reforms 


The voluminous work of Hanna Batatu documents with exceptional clarity and rigor the 
mechanisms by which the Iraqi Communists, in advocating social and anticolonial 
revolutions, gained this early popularity; it also describes the setbacks that followed upon 
their acceptance of the Soviet policy line, which was not popular in the Middle East. See 
Hanna Batatu, The Old Social Classes and the Revolutionary Movements of Iraq: A Study 
of Iraq’s Old Landed and Commercial Classes and of Its Communists, Ba’thists and Free 
Officers, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1978, pp. 485-1113, and especially 
the sections on Fahd (Yussuf Yussuf Salman, the veteran Communist leader hanged in 
Baghdad in 1941) and on the later revolutionary movements. 


Mr. Hottinger is Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Zurich) cor- 
respondent for the /berian Peninsula and Arab lands, 
and is currently stationed in Madrid. Among his works 
on the Arab world are Die arabischen Staaten Nor- 
dafrikas (The Arab States of North Africa), 1970, 
Fellachen und Funktiondre, Entwicklungswege im 
Nahen Osten (Fellahin and Functionaries, Developmen- 
tal Paths in the Near East), 1967, and |Islam Heute 
(Islam Today), forthcoming. 
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Examples of social changes in Arab lands that have undermined the appeal of communism: at left, a worker and a 
soldier stand at the Syrian pipeline terminal of the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) in June 1972, several days after 
all IPC facilities in Iraq and Syria had been nationalized by the respective governments; at right, former nomads at 
work on the November 24th cooperative farm in the Algerian Sahara. 


and to conduct vigorous anticolonial and anti-imperialist 
foreign policies. In Egypt, for example, the “revolution” 
of the Free Officers and Gamal Abdel Nasser (1952-70) 
proclaimed sweeping economic and social reforms, 
enunciated a strident anti-Westernism, and, in 1955, 
began to purchase arms from the Soviet bloc. In Syria 
and Iraq, the nationalist officers and Ba’th parties that 
took power by means of a series of complex coups and 
countercoups beginning in 1949 (Syria) and in 1958 
(Iraq) steered an anticolonialist course, introduced 
some type of land reform, and at a certain stage na- 
tionalized basic industries (including oil, if there was 
any, and sometimes even foreign trade). In Algeria, the 
war of independence (which ended in 1962) and the 
coup against Ahmed Ben Bella (1965) led to the estab- 
lishment of a radical socialist regime. In Tunisia, radical 
socialism was tried under Planning and Finance Minis- 
ter Ahmed Ben Salah after 1962, only to be repudiated 
in 1969 after repeated economic failures. In Sudan, the 
radical officers’ regime of Gaafar Nimeiri went in the 
same direction, at least in its initial years after 1968. In 
Libya, the overthrow of King Idris | in 1969 and the sub- 
sequent regime of Colonel Mu’ammar al-Qadhafi can be 


2 There were, of course, exceptions to the pattern. On the Arabian Peninsula, the old 
structures survived, reinforced by oil money. In Morocco and Jordan, the royalty managed 
to stay in power owing to good fortune and tactical skill. 

3 On South Yemen generally, see Fred Halliday, Arabia Without Sultans, London, Pelican 
Books, 1975, pp. 153-265; U. Steinbach, R. Hofmeier, and M. Schdnborn, Eds., 
Politisches Lexikon Nahost (Political Lexicon of the Near East), Munich, K. G. Sauer, 1979, 
pp. 134-44, in the chapter by T. Koszinowsky; Colin Legum, Ed., Middle East Contemporary 
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viewed as part of the same general phenomenon. In 
these and other Arab countries, the radical new regimes 
were at least partly successful in stealing the Com- 
munists’ thunder.? 

For the Soviet Union, the emergence of radical and 
self-styled revolutionary regimes created the possibility 
of a two-pronged approach to the Arab world. On the 
one hand, the Soviet Union attempted to cooperate 
directly with the new regimes. Its efforts in this direction 
met with no little success, initially with Egypt and Syria, 
and later with lrag, Libya, and South Yemen. This direct 
collaboration with the regimes necessarily went over the 
head of, and sometimes came into conflict with, the 
local Communist parties. In the case of South Yemen, 
even though there was no local Communist party, the 
conversion of a radical socialist and nationalist party into 
a Marxist one seems to have been achieved with the 
help of a series of bloody coups within the ruling party, 
much outside aid from the Soviet Union, and the in- 
troduction of Soviet, Cuban, and East German person- 
nel into the economy, the military, and the security 
forces.3 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union continued its ef- 


Survey, New York, NY, and London, Holmes and Meier, Vol. 1 (1976-77), 1978, and 

Vol. 2 (1977-78), 1979; W. Kazziha, Revolutionary Transformation in the Arab World: Habash 
and His Comrades from Nationalism to Marxism, London, C. Knight, 1975; and the press, 
notably Le Monde (Paris). See also the vivid account of early revolutionary enthusiasm in 
South Yemen by E. Rouleau, “Red Star over South Yemen,” Le Monde, May 27-30, 1972; 
this series of articles has been translated by MERIP as a pamphlet, Hitched to A Red Star: 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, Washington, DC, MERIP, 1973. 
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forts to strengthen the local Communist parties. When- 
ever possible, it advocated national fronts, in which the 
local Communist parties would have a place, even if 
only as junior partners. For example, national fronts 
were established in Syria in 1966 under the Ba’th, in 
lraq in 1973 under the Ba’th, and in Lebanon on the 
side of the pro-Arab, nationalist Left during the civil war 
of 1975 and thereafter. Egypt under Nasser was a spe- 
cial case, because Nasser managed in 1965 to have the 
Egyptian Communist Party dissolve itself. Later, how- 
ever, the Soviets persuaded him to introduce a secret 
“vanguard organization” into the ruling Arab Socialist 
Union (ASU), a stratagem by which they hoped even- 
tually to dominate the ASU.® 

For the local Communist parties, the direct links be- 
tween Moscow and their own rulers posed considerable 
difficulties. They had to give up their radical and revolu- 
tionary opposition to the local regimes, precisely the 
stance that had initially made them popular. As mere 
junior partners, they had to concede to the regimes, 
their majority partners, all the prestige accruing from at- 
tempts at social reform. They frequently had to suffer 
major restrictions on their propaganda and political ac- 
tivities, restrictions against which, because of the link 
with Moscow, they found it difficult to protest. As we 
shall see, such disadvantages made the Arab Commu- 
nist parties easy targets for radical Arab leaders. 


Communist Parties “Tamed” 


The new ruling regimes, taking a page from the Com- 
munist book, soon learned how to suppress and subor- 
dinate competing revolutionary and nationalist parties 
and groupings. Most of the opposition groups—not only 
Communists but also nationalists and Nasserites in 
Syria, nationalists, socialists, and Kurdish Democrats in 
lraq, individuals of all persuasions within the ASU and 
later, under Anwar al-Sadat, controlled political group- 


4 For Soviet relations with the Egyptian Communist Party, see M. Confino and S. Shamir, 
Eds., The USSR and the Middle East, New Brunswick, NJ, Transaction Books, p. 258 
(chapter by P. J. Vatikiotis) and p. 315 (chapter by Shamir). Mohammed Heikal gives 
several inside looks at Soviet concerns. In 1961, for example, Nikita Khrushchev, referring 
to arrested Egyptian Communists, said to the Egyptian ambassador: “I’m not talking to you 
Officially, but as one human being to another. These people you have arrested took part in 
the national resistance. So why do you treat them this way?” Cited in M. Heikal, The 
Sphinx and the Commissar: The Rise and the Fall of Soviet Influence in the Middle East, 
New York, NY, Harper and Row, 1978, p. 74. Another anecdote concerns ’Abd al-Khaliq 
Mahjub, the head of the Sudan Communist Party and at the time exiled in Cairo. Moscow 
was “worried” about Mahjub. Nasser called Mahjub and handed him the money and 
tickets to go anywhere he wanted. Mahjub chose Khartoum, where he was arrested. Ibid., 
pp. 230-31. Similarly, Knrushchev's remarks to Abdel Salim Arif, the head of state of Iraq: 
“We cannot be friends with those who hang Communists.” Cited in M. Heikal, The Cairo 
Documents, New York, NY, Doubleday, 1972, p. 156. 

5 See John K. Cooley, “The Shifting Sands of Arab Communism,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1975, p. 23. 


ings of all varieties in Egypt—were subjected to periods 
of persecution and imprisonment alternating with peri- 
ods of strict control, within either a national front or a 
State party dominated by the state security apparatus. 

For the Communist parties, the effect was demoraliz- 
ing. On the one hand, because they remained under 
control and supervision, the Communists were less 
dangerous to the ruling powers than a clandestine op- 
position would have been. Indeed, the Communist par- 
ties, like other members of such national fronts, were 
transformed into congeries of timid dignitaries, petrified 
of making any political move lest they lose their sine- 
cures and end up in prison. On the other hand, and for 
much the same reasons, the Communists lost the ap- 
peal they once had among the underprivileged and dis- 
contented. They were seen as opportunists, not as an 
opposition. They were identified solely with the Soviet 
Union, never a popular image in the nationalistic and 
Islamic Arab world. 

Once the Arab Communists were “tamed,” their for- 
tunes became increasingly tied to relations between the 
ruling regime and the Soviet Union. In periods of fric- 
tion, they suffered from harsh repressive measures— 
such was the case in Egypt in 1958 and 1972 (and 
since), in Syria in 1958, in Iraq in 1963 for a time 
around the fall of Abdul Karim Kassem and in 1978 (and 
since), in Algeria after the overthrow of Ben Bella, and in 
Sudan after the unsuccessful pro-Communist coup 
against Nimeiri in 1971. In periods of close coopera- 
tion, the Arab Communist parties were preserved within 
the official state structure, but were increasingly con- 
signed to a life of indolence and isolation. 

In actuality, good relations between the USSR and the 
Arab revolutionary regimes so far have endured in only 
two countries: Syria and South Yemen. In all the 
others—Egypt, Sudan, lrag, and to a lesser degree 
Algeria and Tunisia—both the Soviet Union and the local 
Communist parties have suffered major setbacks. Libya 
and Lebanon—each for different reasons—have to be 
classified as undecided cases at present. 

In the case of Syria, the close connection with the 
USSR is conditioned principally by US aid to Israel and 
Syrian fear of Israel. The Soviets are seen as an indis- 
pensable bulwark against the Israelis, particularly since 
Egypt’s withdrawal from the common Arab front against 
Israel. They are regarded as all the more necessary 
because Syrian relations with Iraq and, more recently, 
Jordan are quite tense. 

In the case of South Yemen, Israel has not played a 
comparable part in forcing an alliance with the USSR. 
Rather, it was a mismanaged passage to independence 
(mismanaged by Great Britain) that gave the Soviets the 
opportunity to play godfather to the radical people’s 
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democracy. Poverty, small size, and the menace of 
tribal wars financed by Saudi Arabia combined to make 
Soviet military, financial, and organizational aid essen- 
tial. 

Whether persecuted or tolerated, the “tamed” Com- 
munist parties of the Arab world have had little chance 
to break out of the impasse into which their radical 
rulers and their ties with the Soviet Union have cast 
them. With the recent resurgence of Islam, however, a 
new force has increasingly made itself felt in Arab 
politics—Islamic fundamentalism. For the Arab Com- 
munist parties, as we shall see, it may have far-reaching 
consequences. 


Islamic Fundamentalism 


Islamic fundamentalism is a grass-roots phenomenon, 
whose promise of an authentic and truly indigenous 
regime has gained momentum as popular frustrations 
with the nationalism and state socialism of the ruling 
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Muslims, including Iragi military prisoners (in the 
foreground), at prayers in Tehran, the capital of Iran. 


—Ledru/SYGMA. 


regimes have mounted. Its appeal is primarily to the 
“masses’—the lower and lower-middle classes, high 
school pupils, and university students—who see little 
future for themselves under their present regimes, no 
matter whether of the more “capitalist” Western-style 
variety, as in Egypt, or of the more “socialist” Eastern- 
style variety, as in Syria. There is thus a clear correlation 
between hopelessness and disappointment with current 
ruling regimes and the growth of prophetic fundamen- 
talism. Although Islamic activism has appeared in all the 
Arab countries, it is strongest where the population sees 
no other way out, in countries such as Egypt, Syria, 
Tunisia, and Morocco. It is not strong in lraq, where oil 
money and a paternal, if severe, attitude on the part of 
the Ba’th rulers have produced a considerable increase 
in well-being and a great appetite for more of the same. 

Politically, the Islamic fundamentalists are not orga- 
nized into a single tightly knit party or grouping. Rather, 
they form a complex stream of groups and tendencies, 
all more or less radical and all in a state of constant flux. 
Most recently, the trend has been toward a fundamental 
split, in many instances a violent split. On one side are 
the “radicals,” who continue to admire Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini of Iran and advocate his doctrines 
and methods (rule by the ulemas). On the other are the 
more “moderate” and mostly older groupings, which 
are closer to the Muslim Brotherhood and which have 
benefited from Brotherhood leadership and (originally, 
Saudi) money. 

For the Arab Communist parties, the growth of Islamic 
fundamentalism has been highly important in two re- 
spects. First, the Communists compete for essentially 
the same public as the fundamentalists. The rivalry be- 
tween the two groups has been particularly fierce at the 
universities, where Communist (or leftist) student ac- 
tivists all over the Middle East have come to blows with 
their fundamentalist competition.® In Egypt, for exam- 
ple, these two main currents of student activism have 
been represented for several years now at Cairo Univer- 
sity, and the fundamentalist trend has even penetrated 
the secondary schools of the Egyptian elite, such as the 
German school of Cairo.” 

The rivalry has also been intense in the popular quar- 
ters of the big cities, where the fundamentalists have 
won over a considerable part of the Communists’ sup- 
porters and sympathizers. Here, it is not merely a mat- 
ter of competing for leadership of the disgruntled 


® This has been reported frequently from Egypt, Sudan, and Tunisia. See D. Khalid, Die 
politische Rolle des Islam im Vorderen Orient: Einfuhrung und Dokumentation (The Political 
Role of Islam: Introduction and Documentation), Hamburg, Aktueller Informationsdienst 
Moderner Orient, 1978, esp. pp. 69-93, with the important article by J.-P. Péroncel-Hugo, 
reprinted from Le Monde, July 27, 1977, on fundamentalism in Egypt. 

7 Author's conversations in Cairo in 1977 and the spring of 1981. 
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Hostile crowds are still evident the day after Muslim-Christian rioting on the night of June 17, 1981, in Cairo’s 


Zawiya al-Hamra sector. 


masses. Fundamentalism tends to stimulate popular 
animosity toward the local religious minorities (mostly 
Christians, since the Jews have left nearly everywhere). 
It thus strikes hard at one of the pillars of Arab com- 
munism, which has generally found its most capable 
leaders and most dedicated activists among the minori- 
ties (frequently among the Christians). In bringing tradi- 
tional cleavages to the fore again, the fundamentalists in 
effect set their Communist rivals (popularly felt to be 
“unbelievers”) apart and disqualify them from participa- 
tion in the true Islamic state.® 

In these and other social milieus, the fundamentalists 
and leftists are rivals as well in a broader philosophic 
sense. Both promise deliverance from today’s miseries 


8 For recent clashes in Zawiya al-Hamra, a crowded suburb of Cairo, on June 18, 
1981 and in Alexandria a month earlier, see Le Monde, May 28, June 23 and 24, 1981. 
For a long analysis in Arabic, see Asharg al-Awsat (London), July 14, 1981. These troubles 
have a long history. See, for example, Le Monde, June 21, 22/23, 1980, on the troubles 
and tensions in Upper Egypt; ibid., Oct. 11, 1980, on the anti-Semitic outbursts of 
Ad-da'wa, the organ of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt; ibid., Dec. 19, 1980, on student 
disturbances in Alexandria. 

2 Le Monde, Sept. 7, 1977. See also ibid., Aug. 30 and Sept. 9/10, 1979. 


— Barry Ilverson/Gammaz-Liaison. 


through a kind of revolutionary miracle, the one using 
religious reasoning, the other a class mythology dis- 
guised as scientific truth. Unlike the promises of com- 
munism, though, the call of the fundamentalists has had 
the advantage of novelty: it has not yet been tried and 
found wanting. 

Second, the emergence of Islamic fundamentalism 
has already changed and could well continue to change 
the policies of the ruling regimes toward the local Com- 
munist parties. The regimes have been aware for some 
time of the rivalry between the fundamentalists and the 
extreme Left, particularly at the universities and second- 
ary schools. Initially, they tried to use the religious en- 
thusiasts against the extremists of the Left. In Egypt, for 
example, Anwar al-Sadat asked General Abdel Munim 
in the early 1970's to create about 1,000 “Islamic com- 
mittees” in the universities and factories to “fight against 
atheistic Marxism.” (This particular demarche, under- 
taken to please Libya’s Qadhafi, has had unwanted con- 
sequences for the Egyptian regime. After Sadat’s break 
with Qadhafi in 1974, some of these committees con- 
tinued to receive money, but now from Tripoli.) ? 
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Lately, however, the fundamentalists have grown so 
strong that they are now a danger in their own right. This 
raises a new possibility in the politics of the Arab 
world—that of a tactical alliance between fundamental- 
ists and leftists (a possibility preeminently in Egypt) 
aimed at the overthrow of pro-Western and procapitalist 
rulers. There are at least two levels on which such an 
alliance might be formed. One is in the universities, be- 
tween the extreme Left and the extreme fundamental- 
ists. The other is in the officer corps, also between the 
extreme Left and the extreme fundamentalists among 
the younger officers, who tend to think much like their 
student contemporaries.!° Generally, it appears to be 
the nonorthodox Left—including the many splinter 
groups that have broken away from the official Com- 
munist parties—that would be open to tactical coopera- 
tion. But if a combination of diverse elements, especially 
the military, can be drawn in, a leftist-fundamentalist 
alliance might well have a chance to succeed. 

In all, the emergence of Islamic fundamentalism pre- 
sents both challenges and opportunities for the Arab 
Communist parties. It confronts them with the necessity 
of keeping their traditional constituencies and, to the ex- 
tent that they ally themselves with antiregime move- 
ments, poses the distinct threat of stronger government 
persecution. But it also opens up new opportunities, 
whether those conceded by the regimes in their strug- 
gles against the Islamic fundamentalists or whether 
those offered by alliance with the fundamentalists 
against the existing governments. Obviously, the very 
possibility of destabilization in such a volatile region is of 
major significance. 


Case Studies 


The changing fortunes of Arab communism can per- 
haps be seen more clearly in case studies of individual 
parties. Such studies are helpful in giving an idea both 
of the tremendous variety in Arab communism and of 
the manner in which local conditions can affect general 
trends. 


lraq. |lraq provides the most spectacular recent case 
of a Communist party’s sudden decline. Since 1972, the 
lraqi Communist party had cooperated with the ruling 
Ba’th regime and had become one of the Arab world’s 


10 Perhaps in Egypt, Tunisia, or Algeria. Only hints of the security forces’ preoccupation 
with leftists and fundamentalists have appeared in the press. It is probable that the events 
in Mecca in November 1979 have to be seen in the light of such convergences. See J. 
Reissner, “The Occupation of the Great Mosque in Mecca 1979,” Orient (Hamburg), 

No. 2, June 1980. 


most visible Communist parties. In the spring of 1978, 
however, it fell victim to a campaign of intimidation 
mounted against it by the Iraqi regime. Within six 
months, its situation had deteriorated to the point that 
fraternal parties were voicing open concern. In Decem- 
ber 1978, for example, the Communist parties of Iraq 
and eight other Arab countries (Algeria, Bahrain, Egypt, 
Jordan, Morocco, Lebanon, Sudan, and Syria) assem- 
bled at an unknown locality and published a strong 
criticism of the lraqgi regime’s “oppressive measures 
against the brotherly Iraqi CP.” Such measures, they 
claimed, could impede the unification of Arab progres- 
sive forces at a time when a general Arab progressive 
front “containing the Communists, Ba’thists, Nasserists, 
Socialists, Nationalists, and other progressives and 
respecting the political, ideological, and organizational 
independence of all these parties is indispensable.” *? 

The story of the Iraqi party is in many ways typical. 
There had been underlying tensions between the Iraqi 
regime and the lraqi Communist Party (and its Soviet 
mentor) for several years before the troubles surfaced 
openly. For one, Iraq had had strong reservations about 
Soviet policy in Ethiopia and Somalia. Since 1977, it had 
reluctantly agreed to admit Soviet overflights, ostensibly 
to South Yemen only but in reality to Ethiopia, for it was 
widely known that South Yemen served as a base for the 
Soviet intervention in Ethiopia. The Ba’this disliked 
these overflights, and they said so. Thus, while the lraqi- 
Soviet friendship treaty of 1972 (originally concluded in 
order to permit Iraq to nationalize the British-owned 
lraq Petroleum Company) remained in force, this was 
increasingly true only on paper.!2 

More important, the Iraqis were disturbed at Com- 
munist attempts to organize within the army, which the 
Ba’th regime regarded as its own private preserve. In 
1975, 21 Iraqi Communists had been arrested and 
charged with forming Communist cells inside the army. 
On the strength of a “law” of long standing, according to 
which any Iraqi officer who had political connections 
other than with the Ba’th party would forfeit his life, all 
21 had been sentenced to death, although they were 
still awaiting execution in 1978.!3 It should be men- 
tioned in this regard that an adamant commitment to 
ensuring the loyalty of the army was no doubt what 
prompted lraq to react strongly, much more strongly 
than other states, to the pro-Communist coup in Af- 


1 Le Monde, Jan. 7/8, 1979. 

12 See The Economist (London), June 24, 1978, pp. 78 ff.; and “Iraq Starts Changing Its 
Tune,” Manchester Guardian Weekly (Manchester), Aug. 5, 1978. 

13 The exact dates and details of the trials are not known. The information was first made 
available by Soviet sources in Beirut and later confirmed by Iraqi officials, including 
Saddam Hussein. See Le Monde, May 27, 30, and June 4-5, 1978; and Financial Times 
(London), May 27, 1978. 
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Muhammed Aziz, First Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of Iraq, pictured in Novem- 
ber 1974 in Moscow, at a time when his party still 
played a public role in Iraq’s political life. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


ghanistan in April 1978, in which military units were 
involved. 

Finally, lraqi rulers, notably Saddam Hussein, had 
gradually come to realize that the country’s oil income 
allowed the purchase of arms not only from the Soviet 
Union but also from the West, particularly from France. 
They had also learned that the Soviet Union was not 
really able to provide goods and development aid of the 
same quality as goods and services obtainable from the 
West. As a result, Iraq was significantly increasing its im- 
ports from the West. 

Open conflict broke out in the spring of 1978. In May, 
for example, there was some trouble between the Soviet 
embassy in Baghdad and the Ba’th authorities. The gov- 
ernment had discovered that the Soviet embassy was 
close enough to the presidential offices to eavesdrop 
electronically, and it asked the Soviets to accept quar- 
ters elsewhere. The Soviets refused. Thereupon, the 
government resorted to cutting off the electricity and 
water to force them to move.!4 

At about the same time, the 21 jailed Iraqi Commu- 
nists were executed. In mid-June, the executions were 
announced officially (but only after Soviet sources had 


leaked the news to the Western press in May). On July 
17, 1978, Saddam Hussein declared that the execu- 
tions had been a “political act.” 1° At the time of the ex- 
ecutions, the Communists lost their only cabinet post. 
Several months later, in December 1978, 18 other 
Communist officers and soldiers were executed. 

During the same period, the Ba’th bylaws were tight- 
ened. Henceforth, it was declared, one would also risk 
execution if he joined the Ba’th and did not reveal 
previous or continuing ties with other political organiza- 
tions, if he left the Ba’th to join other political organiza- 
tions, or if he tried to influence Ba’th members to join 
other organizations. Moreover, any military personnel 
who had left the army after 1968 but maintained politi- 
cal links with any organization other than the Ba’th were 
also declared liable to execution.!® 

It is clear that the ruling powers in Baghdad—Saddam 
Hussein in fact, though not in name—had decided to 
reinforce the security of their party and army and that 
such reinforcement was directed primarily against the 
Communists. Their concern was doubtless heightened 
by reports that certain lIraqi Communists had left 
Baghdad in the summer of 1978 to join the Kurdish re- 
sistance, which under Jalal Talabani had started to fight 
again and apparently enjoyed Syrian sympathies.?7 

Once such developments were under way, relations 
between Iraq and the Soviet Union began to deterio- 
rate, and the Iraqi regime did not hesitate to criticize the 
Soviet Union in strong words. On the question of com- 
mercial relations, for example, the regime explained its 
stand quite clearly: “The Soviet Union is by all means 
unable and unprepared to respond to all the require- 
ments of the Arab development, even for those who are 
able to pay in cash and with foreign currencies’’?® On 
the question of Soviet foreign policy, the same official 
pamphlet explains that the USSR, being unable to exert 
direct pressure on the oil-producing countries and the 
“Arab” Gulf, attempted to gain footholds at the ap- 


14 See Financial Times, May 23, 1978; and Legum, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 519, 526 ff. 

15 Saddam Hussein admitted that the executions had been carried out despite an appeal 
by the Soviet ambassador to Iraq. Saddam Hussein also mentioned “warnings” to the 
Soviet Union against supporting Ethiopia against the Eritreans and referred to a ban on 
Soviet overflights. Interview in Newsweek (New York, NY), July 17, 1978. 

16 See Le Monde, Jan. 7/8, 1979. 

17 Clashes between the Kurds and the Iraqi regime had broken out once more in April 
1978 and were increasing in intensity during the summer. In June, 28,000 Kurdish 
villagers were resettled—allegedly with the aid of incendiary bombs—away from the Turkish 
frontier so as to create a 180-mile-long buffer zone. At the same time, there was fighting 
between the two Kurdish factions: the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan, headed by Talabani, 
and the remainders of the groups that favored General Mulla Mustapha al-Barzani. See 
Legum, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 521. 

18 |raq, Ministry of Culture and Information, Department of Translations and Publications 
in Foreign Languages, “What Are the Results that the Soviet Union and the World Are 
Waiting for After the Intervention in Afghanistan?” Baghdad, 1980, p. 21. The text, which 
is in English, is sometimes obscure. 
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Khaled Modieddine, a pro-Soviet leftist in Egypt. 


—Al Majalla (London). 


proaches to the Gulf and in South Yemen, Ethiopia, and 
Afghanistan. The Soviet Union is interested in those 
“most sincere countries” not because of their resistance 
to imperialism, the pamphlet claims, but rather because 
they are strategically situated to serve as a “bridge by 
which to enter the region.’’!9 

The same message, but stated more diplomatically, 
was evident in the Arab Charter proposed to all Arab 
countries by Saddam Hussein in February 1980 (shortly 
after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan). This proposed 
charter would require all Arab countries not to accept 
foreign bases or grant military facilities on their soil and 
to boycott any Arab country that did so.2° 

The war between Iraq and Iran has worsened Iraq's 
relations with the USSR even more. High Iraqi emissar- 
ies visited Moscow before and immediately after the 
outbreak of hostilities in September 1980. But Moscow 
obviously gave them little encouragement, the friend- 
ship treaty notwithstanding. It did not supply Iraq 
generously with arms, munitions, and spare parts, so 
that even though most of the Iraqi arsenal was of Soviet 


origin, lraq was eventually forced to buy munitions in 
NE 
19 |bid., p. 28. 
20 For the text, see Vanguardia (Barcelona), Feb. 26, 1980; and Le Figaro (Paris), 
Mar. 5, 1980. 


Egypt. Moscow also made clear that it desired an end 
to the war and did not want to oppose the Iranians.2! 
Soviet behavior was interpreted in Baghdad—correctly 
no doubt—as another sign of Soviet imperialism and op- 
portunism: the Soviets saw possible gains in lran and did 
not want to forgo them by taking the side of their Iraqi 
allies. In the circumstances, Baghdad was forced to 
seek financial and diplomatic backing from Saudi 
Arabia. Saudi help was readily forthcoming, since the 
Saudis feared the Iranian revolution and hoped to en- 
courage an irrevocable Iraqi break with the USSR. 

Baghdad has come a long way since 1972. The Iraqi 
Communists find themselves, if they survive at all, far 
removed from power. As with most Arab Communists, 
their principal aim now must be to endure until the Mid- 
dle Eastern kaleidoscope turns over once more and pro- 
vides new opportunities in new circumstances. 


Egypt. The Egyptian Communist party is in much the 
same position. It is underground and retains some in- 
fluence with the workers. It keeps up some limited ac- 
tivity, such as distributing clandestinely printed leaflets. 
In 1977, 22 Communist cells were reported to have 
been broken up, and in 1978, 230 Communist activists 
were said to have been arrested.22 

The Egyptian Communists have a legal “tip of the 
iceberg” in the National Progressive Unionist Party 
(NPUP), led by Khaled Muhieddine, a Free Officer in 
1952, a peace partisan later, and always a major figure 
in Egypt’s pro-Soviet Left. But the NPUP has come 
under a variety of official and semiofficial pressures from 
the Sadat regime. Its members have been in and out of 
prison, they are frequently made the scapegoats for 
manifestations of popular discontent, and they are 
always accused of being the instruments of the USSR. 
The last parliamentary elections in June 1979 were 
managed in such a way as to deprive the party of its two 
seats in the Egyptian parliament.23 However, the NPUP 
has not been outlawed altogether, mainly because it is 
easier to control a legal party than an underground 
party. 


Sudan. In Sudan, the Sudan Communist Party (SCP) 
has remained strictly underground ever since Nimeiri 


SS 


21 See Le Monde, Apr. 2, 1981, for Anwar al-Sadat’s remarks on Egypt's sale of arms to 
Iraq. According to Sadat, Iraq needed the ammunition “because of the Soviet embargo.” 
There are many signs that the USSR was interested in assisting Iran. See, for example, 
ibid., Jan. 6, 1981, for indications that the Soviet Union’s KGB had handed lraq’s invasion 
plan over to Iran. There are also signs that Moscow refused arms to Baghdad. For 
example, Tariq ‘Aziz, the second man in Baghdad, declared in Paris that the USSR had 
interrupted arms deliveries to Iraq since the outbreak of hostilities. See ibid., Dec. 26, 
1980. 

22 Legum, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 292-95; Vol. 2, p. 385. 

23 Neue Zurcher Zeitung (Zurich), June 22, 1979. 
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executed its leaders in July 1971.24 But the Communists 
show some indications of continuing activity. They pub- 
lish an underground newspaper, A/-Maidan, which ap- 
pears at irregular intervals. They retain some influence 
among the population, particularly among skilled work- 
ers and in their old stronghold, the Sudan railway. They 
are also active in the universities, such as Khartoum, 
where they mix intimately with the Islamic fundamen- 
talists. 

The SCP has been one of the few political formations 
that has resisted Nimeiri’s policy of “reconciliation.” In 
the course of his attempts to regain the support of such 
important sectors of the population as the Ansar 
(Mahdiya) or the Khatmiya (Mirghani), Nimeiri did 
make overtures to the Communists as well. But he has 
failed to win them over, perhaps because they are not 
interested in a controlled shadow existence within the 
regime and prefer to stay underground in anticipation 
that the regime will fall. This last possibility should not 
be ruled out, especially if there is a major upheaval in 
Egypt; the Egyptian troops present in the Sudan are a 
mainstay of the Nimeiri regime. 


Syria. The Syrian Communists have gone along rather 
far with the regime of President Hafiz al-Assad. Such 
collaboration has been understandable, for they have 
only been following the example of their Soviet mentors. 
But among the Syrian populace, the Syrian Communists 
have suffered the consequences of their policy. For 
most Syrians, the real opposition to the regime is cer- 
tainly not the Communists. Rather, it is the Islamic fun- 
damentalists and their shadowy allies who have been 
conducting a bloody war against the ruling Alawi Ba’th 
regime.25 

This underground war has been led by the Syrian 
Muslim Brotherhood, which in part reflects the fact that 
Assad rules through his family and men in whom he has 
confidence, most of whom are members of the Alawi 
sect. The antigovernment forces have tried to shoot as 
many high-placed people close to the ruling Alawi 
Ba’thists as they can. On June 16, 1979, they murdered 
60 cadets of the military school in Aleppo. In 1980, dis- 
turbances broke out, and severe government repres- 
sion followed in most Syrian cities, especially Aleppo, 
Hamah, and Homs. Damascus was relatively quiet, but 


24 On Sudan and the Sudan Communist Party, see H. Shaked, E. Souery, and G. 
Warburg, “The Communist Party in the Sudan, 1946-51,” in Confino and Shamir, op. cit., 
pp. 335-67; and G. Warburg, /slam, Nationalism, and Communism in a Traditional Society: 
The Case of Sudan, London, Frank Cass and Co., 1978. For a good survey of recent 
developments, see Le Monde, Mar. 8, 1980. 

25 For accounts of recent events in Syria, see The Observer (London), July 27, 1980; 
Legum, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 729; and Le Monde, April 11, 12-13, 14, and 20, 1979. After 
Soviet personnel in Syria were attacked and killed, all Soviet personnel were reportedly 
asked not to go outside without an escort. Ibid., Sept. 3, 1980. 


it too witnessed several murders. The regime has killed 
many in the Muslim Brotherhood in retaliation. On June 
27, 1980, about 300 prisoners were murdered near 
Palmyra in a staged jailbreak. For much of its dif- 
ficulties, the government tends to blame Iraqi and, more 
recently, Jordanian agents. 

Developments in Syria may go in any of several direc- 
tions. If the current regime falls, the Syrian Communists 
would probably be able to accede to power in some 
form, perhaps together with some Sunni army faction. If 
the regime survives, they will probably remain its weak 
third fiddle, strictly controlled and circumscribed. If 
events go so far that the regime becomes as heavily de- 
pendent on the Soviet Union as South Yemen is, the 
Soviet Union may be able to impose its will on 
Damascus and force the Ba’th regime to accept its 
Communist junior partner as an equal. Such an even- 
tuality may be a long way away, but the Syrian accept- 
ance of a friendship treaty with the USSR in October 


Hafiz al-Assad (left), General Secretary of the Arab 
Socialist Renaissance (Ba’th) Party and President of the 
Syrian Arab Republic, is welcomed to Moscow by Soviet 
party and state leader Leonid |. Brezhnev on October 8, 
1980, at the start of a visit that resulted in a Soviet- 
Syrian treaty of friendship and cooperation. 

—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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1980, after President Hafiz al-Assad had refused such a 
treaty for many years, has generally been attributed to a 
new feeling of isolation and weakness in Damascus, a 
feeling that requires reinforcement of the Soviet prop. 
Some further movement in this direction could follow on 
events—for example, if the Syrians lost, or waged incon- 
clusively, another war against Israel. 


Lebanon. The Lebanese Communist Party (LCP) is a 
legal party but belongs to a kind of national front of the 
Left, the National Movement. Such an arrangement is 
similar to that which has prevailed in several other Arab 
countries in the past or continues to do so today. The 
difference is that in Lebanon there is virtually no central 
state power and civil war is chronic. 

As a result, the LCP cannot avoid genuine tests of 
strength, either with its front partners or in the civil war. 
The LCP has one major advantage in the National Move- 
ment—its openly acknowledged link with a great power, 
the USSR. But its advantage is also its disadvantage. 
Many of the left-leaning and Muslim forces see the LCP 
as the “agent” of that power. Moreover, the National 
Movement includes political groupings and forces much 
stronger than the LCP, and it itself is allied to the 
politically and militarily much stronger Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO). Thus, the LCP can play only a 
minor role in the Lebanese struggle for power.26 

The disabilities imposed by the Soviet connection 
have led to the appearance of splinter groups, such as 
the Organization of Communist Action (OCAL). OCAL is 
composed mostly of students. Its founder and leader is 
Muhsin Ibrahim, also a prominent figure in the National 
Movement. Ibrahim’s political evolution from nation- 
alism to the Left is part of the general trend today in 
Lebanon. But those with nationalist backgrounds do not 
always fit in with orthodox Communists. 

Perhaps in consequence, OCAL is the first Arab-Com- 
munist group comparable to the Eurocommunists of 
southern Europe. It rejects obedience to both Moscow 
and Peking, but wants to retain the ideology and 
organizational principles of Marxism-Leninism. Given 
the latent antipathy for great powers so common in the 
Third World, and in the Arab world in particular, such 
Arab-communism could have a future. Like Eurocom- 
munism, its greatest difficulty will be to preserve its 
Communist identity amid so many other Marxist- 
Leninist, scientific socialist, or simply socialist groups. 

The Arab Communists in Lebanon—not only the local 
Communists but also the exiles from Palestine, Jordan, 


26 A useful survey of Lebanese armed political groupings of the Right and the Left is 
given in MERIP Report (Washington, DC), No. 44, 1976, pp. 4-8 and the listing on p. 18. 


Muhsin Ibrahim, founder and leader of the Organization 
of Communist Action of Lebanon. 


—Al-Hurriyah (Beirut), Mar. 13, 1978. 


Syria, |raq, and elsewhere—have also joined together to 
create their own resistance group, the Palestine Na- 
tional Front (PNF).27 Founded in 1973 by M. Abu 
Mayzar, the PNF has remained small. It does not have 
the same ideological or material attractions as the other 
groups can offer. For “Marxist” enthusiasts, there are 
such groups as the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (George Habbash), and the Popular Demo- 
cratic front for the Liberation of Palestine (Nayef 
Hawatme). For careerists, there are such highly sub- 
sidized (by Syria) groups as al-Sa’iqa. For military 
devotees, there is the OLP, which offers the prospect of 
regular military careers. For the average Muslim, con- 
cerned above all with the political and military struggle 
against Israel, there is al-Fatah (Yasser Arafat). More- 
over, al-Fatah has direct access to Moscow. While al- 
Fatah leaders enjoy trips to Moscow, a poor PNF leader 
has to go to the local bosses of his own Communist 
party. There is really little incentive for joining Abu 
Mayzar and the PNF. 


27 The PNF is classified by Olivier Carré as the last of the small Palestinian groups that 
have between 100 and 500 armed men. Olivier Carré, Le Mouvement National Palestinien 
(The Palestinian National Movement), Paris, Gallimard, 1977, p. 205. 
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Mohammed Harmel, Secretary-General of the Tunisian 
Communist Party, who had an audience with Tunisian 
President Habib Bourguiba on July 18, 1981. 


—Sovfoto. 


Morocco. |n Morocco, the local Communist party—for 
legal reasons, officially Known as the Party of Progress 
and Socialism—confronted a choice in the 1970's simi- 
lar to the one that the Sudan party faced, but the out- 
come was different. In 1974-75, King Hassan II offered 
reconciliation to the parties of the opposition if they 
would agree to close ranks with the government over 
the issue of the Western Sahara. Unlike their Sudanese 
counterparts, the Moroccan Communists, under Ali 
Yata, accepted the offer. Together with other opposition 
parties—Istiqlal and the Socialist Union of Popular 
Forces (USFP)—they rallied round the throne in the 
name of national solidarity (in reality, one might argue, 
they had grown weary of police persecution and political 
impotence in the previous ten years). Ali Yata himself 
was made an emissary of the court—first in 1974 and 
most recently in the summer of 1981—for the purpose 
of explaining Morocco’s position on the Sahara question 
to several Soviet bloc countries.2® 

Today, however, the end of Moroccan solidarity is in 
sight. One reason is friction between the government 
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and the opposition, especially the USFP. On June 20, 
1981, the trade union federation close to the USFP, the 
General Union of Moroccan Workers (UGTM), organized 
a nationwide general strike to protest food price hikes. 
The result was riots in Casablanca, which “auxiliary 
forces” suppressed with considerable violence. The offi- 
cial death count was 67. In fact, however, it must have 
been higher, and the UGTM leaders claim at least 780. 
Many of the USFP and UGTM leaders were arrested, 
and the USFP and UGTM newspapers were suspended. 
The Moroccan Communist party, however, was not 
directly involved. It is closer to the rival trade union bloc, 
the Union of Moroccan Workers (UMT), and it had criti- 
cized the UGTM strike. In fact, it had supported the 
general strike that the UMT had organized in Casa- 
blanca on June 18, which had come off without 
incident.29 

The other reason is external—the Sahara question. If 
the Sahara question is resolved in favor of the Moroc- 
cans, there will be no need for further solidarity. If—as is 
much more likely—it is not so resolved, the economic 
burden of the war will eventually rend the Moroccan 
social fabric, notwithstanding such short-term expe- 
dients as US arms or Saudi aid. 

For the Communists and other leftist groups (funda- 
mentally the USFP), it is now a question of choosing the 
right moment for abandoning the throne and returning 
to opposition. If they move too soon, persecution by the 
police and security forces could ensue. If they move too 
late, the credibility of the Left under any coming regime 
might be damaged. For the Moroccan Communist par- 
ty, it is wait, Survive, and strike when the time is right. 


Tunisia. The Tunisian Communist Party (Parti Com- 
muniste Tunisien—PCT) has recently been legalized. On 
July 18, 1981, in a surprise move, President Habib 
Bourguiba met with Mohamed Harmel, the PCT secre- 
tary general. After the meeting, Harmel announced that 
Bourguiba had agreed to allow the publication of a PCT 
press organ, Al-Tarig al-Jadid, and the government an- 
nounced the lifting of the “Suspension” on the PCT. For 
the first time since 1963, when the regime “suspended” 
it (but did not declare it illegal), the PCT could function 
as a legitimate political party.3° 

The legalization of the PCT must be seen in the larger 
context of Tunisian politics. Because of the widespread 
popular discontent with the ruling Destourian Socialist 


28 On the policy of “national unity,” see A. Hottinger, “The Struggle for the Western 
Sahara,” Politique Etrangere (Paris), No. 1, 1980, pp. 167 ff. 

29 For details on the strikes, see Le Monde, June 25 and July 1, 7, 1981. 

3° See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Middle East and Africa 
(Washington, DC), July 24, 1981, p. Q/15; and, in general, Le Monde, Apr. 12/13, June 
7/8, 21, and 30, and July 2, 1981. 
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Party (Parti Socialiste Destourien—PSD) and its political 
monopoly, the need for change had long been recog- 
nized at the highest levels. Bourguiba himself had called 
for a return to political “pluralism” at the 10th PSD Con- 
gress in late 1979. The new prime minister, Mohamed 
Mzali, who had replaced Hedi Nouira in April 1980, also 
stood behind the change of direction. In anticipation 
that “pluralism” meant the readmission of the various 
political groups into the political arena, preparations got 
under way for the holding of a nationwide election. 

In the ensuing months, the regime took a significant 
step. It ruled that a group desiring to participate in the 
elections would be recognized as a legitimate party only 
after it obtained more than 5 percent of the vote. In 
practice, of course, this meant that any such group 
would have to run as a mere “nonparty,” and at a great 
disadvantage vis-a-vis the ruling PSD. The various 
political groupings protested loudly, declaring that it 
would be more logical first to obtain recognition and 
then to take part in the elections. If some change was 
not made, they hinted, they might boycott the elections. 

It is clear that the PSD seeks to gain an advantage 
from the new electoral rules. As far as the PCT is con- 
cerned, the new rules will have little legal effect. Accord- 
ing to Tunisian lawyers, the fact that the PCT was fully 
legalized before the elections means that it is not sub- 
ject to the 5 percent clause, which applies only to non- 
recognized groups. Thus, the PCT will stay in politics 
even if it does not gain 5 percent of the vote. But for the 
other opposition groups, the new rules are most uncom- 
fortable. They appear to be aimed directly at the Move- 
ment of Social Democrats, led by Ahmed Mestiri, and 
the Popular Unity Movement, led by the exiled Ahmed 
Ben Salah. Both groups have far more electoral appeal 
than the Communists and, as a consequence, are far 
more dangerous rivals of the PSD. Given these circum- 
stances, the readmission of the Communists to the polit- 
ical arena can best be interpreted as a move to 
strengthen the relatively harmless PCT and at the same 
time to weaken the really dangerous electoral com- 
petition. 

There are other indications, too, that the PSD may 
lack a genuine commitment to political “pluralism.” As 
the PSD has been ushering the Communists through 
the doors of parliament, it has been throwing the Islamic 
fundamentalists in jail. In Tunisia, the fundamentalists 
are organized for political purposes primarily within the 
Movement of the Islamic Way (Mouvement de la 
Tendence Islamique—MTI). They want legal recognition 
as a party. But they have declared that they will boycott 
the elections, which they term a “farce.” On July 18 and 
several days thereafter, the PSD moved against the 
MTI. Most of the MTI leaders were arrested—according 


to MTI sympathizers, all but one of the members of the 
MTl leadership committee, including Rached Ghan- 
nouchi, the MTI president. The total number of those ar- 
rested is estimated at anywhere from 14 (Interior 
Ministry) to 40 (international agencies), and even 61 
(MTI sympathizers). 

By striking at the MTI, the PSD regime will no doubt 
seek to affect the PCT’s relations with the opposition 
forces. Like the would-be political parties, the PCT has 
expressed its sympathies for the arrested fundamen- 
talist politicians. In an interview, moreover, PCT head 
Harmel has explained that the PCT has had “relations 
with the MTI as a political movement.” The two have 
had a constructive and useful dialogue and have even 
signed joint communiques. In the aftermath of recent 
events, however, the “constructive” relationship be- 
tween the PCT and MTI may not survive.?! 

It is still several weeks before the elections, now 
scheduled for November 1, 1981. But the PSD may 
have accomplished much of what it intended at the 
outset. It may well have succeeded in using the weaker 
Communists against its really dangerous rivals, electoral 
and otherwise. It can also now call itself “pluralistic,” as 
it did before 1963, when the legal existence of the PCT 
was cited as proof of Tunisian “pluralism.” If no other 
party reaches the required 5 percent, and even if no 
other party takes part in the elections, there will always 
be the PCT and PSD to attest to “pluralism.” But just 
how far the PSD will really travel down the path of 
“pluralism” still remains to be seen. 


Algeria. In Algeria, the Communist Party is practically 
nonexistent. Like many other political groups, it has 
fallen victim to the monolithic Algerian state erected by 
Houari Boumediene with the help of the bureaucracy 
and army. 

There remain sources of opposition and stirrings of 
criticism (illegal, naturally). Obviously, they are fed by the 
all-too-evident shortcomings of the state-run economy. 
But the main currents of criticism are either Berber, or 
else Islamic fundamentalist and Arabic. Berber dissent, 
whose most vocal expression has come from the 
students of Tizi Ouzou University, has been a problem 
for several years. The fundamentalist groups have been 
relatively more quiet. But they do exist, principally in the 
Arab universities of Algiers and Constantine. One should 
also note the existence of underground currents among 
the Algerian intelligentsia. Particularly revealing are the 
recent interviews of Ben Bella, printed in foreign media 


31 On Harmel, see Le Maghreb (Tunis), No. 16, July 25, 1981, pp. 23-29. On the 
arrests, see ibid., p. 22; and ibid., No. 17, Aug. 1, 1981. On Tunisian fundamentalism in 
general, see Le Monde, Aug. 14, 1981. 
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after his release from confinement by President Chadli 
Bendjedid. Many Algerian intellectuals are—as Ben 
Bella expresses it—searching for some new combina- 
tion of Islam and socialism.#2 


Libya. |n a sense, Libya is much like Algeria. There is 
no Libyan Communist party. Indeed, no such party has 
ever existed, and the ground on which it might have 
taken root has been preempted by a radical state 
regime. In another sense, Libya is quite different, for it is 
dominated by the colorful and controversial personality 
of Qadhafi, who has led Libya into an increasingly inti- 
mate relationship with the Soviet Union. If one cares to 
speak of an “opening” for communism in Libya, there- 


32 A critical view of Algerian state-building as seen from the left is given by G. Chaliand 
and J. Minces, L’Algérie indépendante, Paris, Francois Maspéro, 1972. Ben Bella’s 
declarations have appeared in many French-language news media—e.g., Le Nouvel 
Observateur (Paris) and Le Monde. 

33 Over the last few years, it has been Jeune Afrique (Paris) that has published the most 
detail about Qadhafi and his operations. See, e.g., the issues of Nov. 22, 1978; Jan. 31, 
1979; Feb. 13, 1980, p. 26; Apr. 16, 1980, p. 22; June 1980, p. 22; Nov. 19, 1980; and 
Jan. 21, 1981. See also my survey, “Libyan Expansionism: The Middle East, the Maghreb, 
and North Africa,” Politique Etrangére, No. 1, 1981, pp. 137-49. 
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fore, it is essentially that created by Qadhafi’s Soviet 
connection.?3 

Qadhafi started out as an Islamic fundamentalist with 
Nasserite leanings. In rapid succession, he made at- 
tempts at unification with neighboring Arab and African 
States. But one after another, they all spurned him. 
Qadhafi blamed their bureaucratic state structures and 
the “egotism” of their rulers, who refused to yield grace- 
fully to his ambitions. 

Disappointed, Qadhafi then turned to the “revolu- 
tionary” movements of these same countries, hoping 
that “the peoples” would follow where the governments 
had not. In 1976, with the “green book,” he began 
developing his own brand of Islamic socialism. At the 
same time, he forged links with all kinds of revolutionary 
and terrorist movements—from the radical groups of 
Palestinians, inside and outside of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO), to the Basque Euzkadi ta 
Askatizuna, the Polisario Front of the Western Sahara, 
and the Irish Republican Army. Few African and Arab 
liberation movements could not find money, arms, and 
training facilities in Libya. 


Libya’s Mu‘ammar al-Qadhafi (center) confers with Sudan’s Gaafar Mohamed Nimeiri and Egypt’s Gamal Abdel 
Nasser in Cairo on January 3, 1970. Qadhafi’s brand of revolution has not proved appealing to his neighbors. 


—AFP/Pictorial. 
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The growing militancy of the Qadhafi regime has 
created its own pressures and strains. Externally, the 
link with the USSR came principally from arms pur- 
chases, for which Libya could pay cash and avoid 
dependence. But the mass of Soviet arms accumulated 
by Libya, combined with the recent Libyan intervention 
in Chad, has stirred fears in all the African and Arab 
countries bordering on the Sahara. Internally, the more 
radical and militant the Qadhafi regime became, the 
more it was forced to employ authoritarian means. It 
smashed a rebellion in the interior in 1980 by executing 
an estimated 800 suspects, and it has made attempts to 
murder Libyan dissidents in Great Britain, Italy, the 
United States, and elsewhere. 

The fact that Qadhafi has invented his own sociopolit- 
ical system and tries to propagate it by all means at his 
disposal makes him a difficult friend for the Soviet Union 
to handle. After all, his system is not communism, and 
Qadhafi is its prophet. But if he feels that he confronts a 
direct challenge from the West, he may well move fur- 
ther toward collaboration and eventually a client rela- 
tionship with the USSR. A man like Qadhafi, who sees 
himself as a political prophet, is not likely to “learn a 
lesson.” Rather, his probable preference would be the 
alternative of becoming a Soviet client. 

The danger, then, is that Libya, if pressed, will go the 
same way as Angola did. The new treaty linking Libya, 
South Yemen, and Ethiopia, signed in Aden on August 
20, 1981, gives the Soviet Union a means to influence 
and protect Qadhafi indirectly, through two client states 
linked to it and to each other by friendship treaties, with- 
out having to enter into a direct and official treaty rela- 
tionship with maverick Libya. 


The Arabian Peninsula and the Persian Gulf. The 
other oil-producing countries will in all likelihood 
manage to avoid dependence on Moscow, insofar as 
they have any dealings with Moscow at all. The danger 
is not excessive dependence on Moscow, as is the case 
with South Yemen. Rather, it is subversion from within, 
particularly in Saudi Arabia, where social change has 
been greatly accelerated by oil money and where priv- 
ilege and corruption are pervasive. Here, the problem is 
of such magnitude that the final reckoning may be only 
a matter of time. Whether there is an underground 
Saudi Communist party to take advantage of future op- 
portunities is not generally known. But there are na- 
tionalist and socialist forces of opposition, which could 
play a role eventually, perhaps in conjunction with 
elements of the army.%4 If the Saudi regime does fall, 
the consequences for the Arab world—and for the 
Western world generally—would be so great as to 
render most other predictions and preoccupations im- 


material. Obviously, another factor in the region is Iran, 
where developments might well upset the equilibrium in 
the Gulf and radically change the perspectives of the 
local Arab Communist parties. 


South Yemen. As noted above, South Yemen consti- 
tutes an exception to the generally poor success of 
Marxist politics in the Arab world. Even here, the 
Moscow-style “vanguard party” that rules the country 
can probably not be accurately described as a full- 
fledged “Communist” party. 

The National Liberation Front (NLF), to which power 
was ceded by the British when they quit Aden in 
November 1967, was a fairly recent movement, formed 
by activists of the Ba’th and the Movement of Arab 
Nationalism. (The latter has also served as a catalyst for 
revolution in many other Arab countries, especially 
Syria and Iraq, and also inside the Palestinian resist- 
ance.) The British had concentrated their anti-insur- 
gency efforts against the older and more moderate 
Front for the Liberation of Occupied South Yemen, 
thereby permitting the NLF to infiltrate the Aden 
hinterland and the army. 

Once in power, the NLF split into two wings, one more 
nationalist and close to the army, under Qahtan Ash- 
Shaabi, and the other more Marxist, under ‘Abd al- 
Fatah Isma’il. The leftist faction was temporarily 
eclipsed, but it regrouped to overthrow Shaabi on June 
22, 1969. Isma’il became chairman of the NLF, and 
Salim Rubay’i ’Ali (a former guerrilla leader) was named 
head of the Sovereignty Council. The army was purged 
and put under the control of political commissars, and a 
radical socialist program was inaugurated, which in- 
cluded nationalization of all land and all means of pro- 
duction (including fisheries and housing property). In 
October 1975, the NLF itself merged into (and re- 
mained the dominant force in) a United Political 
Organization National Front, which also included the 
Ba’thist Popular Vanguard Party and the Popular 
Democratic Union. 

At first, China served as the model, but Chinese in- 
fluence waned as the Soviet Union and its allies proved 
capable of furnishing more concrete aid. East German 
security experts were brought in, and the Cubans took 
over training of the popular militia. Moscow trained and 
supplied the armed forces. Repeated unsuccessful at- 
tempts to overthrow the regime by tribal invasions, 
armed and financed by Saudi Arabia, drove the Aden 
regime deeper into the arms of the USSR.°° 


34 Fred Halliday gives a few hints as to the composition of the underground groups in 
Saudi Arabia, in Halliday, op. cit., pp. 65 ff. 
35 See the sources given in fn. 4, especially Rouleau, op cit. 
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Ali Nasir Muhammad-al-Hasani (third from left), General Secretary of the Central Committee of the Yemen Socialist 


Party, Prime Minister and Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme People’s Council of the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, seen at Moscow airport on May 27, 1980, with his host, Leonid |. Brezhnev (left). 


In June 1978, Rubay’i, known for pro-Chinese lean- 
ings, was removed by Isma’il and killed after a bloody 
battle. He was replaced by ’Ali Nasir Muhammad al- 
Hasani as chairman of what had become the Presiden- 
tial Council. However, the dominant figure in the new 
regime was Isma’il, head of the NLF. In October 1978, 
the NLF’s political front organization was transformed 
into the Yemen Socialist Party (YSP), a Soviet-style 
Marxist-Leninist “vanguard party.” Isma’il headed the 
YSP until April 21, 1980, when he, too, was forcibly 
retired, perhaps with the agreement of the USSR. The 
objection to Isma’il may have been that he had caused 
dangerous discontent by his policy of isolating South 
Yemen from the rest of Arabia, thereby prohibiting 
South Yemenis from seeking work and money in Saudi 
Arabia.°© In any case, his successor, ’Ali Nasir Muham- 


36 For the overthrow of Salim Rubay’i ‘Ali, see D. Hirst in Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Sept. 10, 1978; Le Monde, June 28, 1978; and “Large-Scale Purge in South Yemen, 
Financial Times, June 29, 1978. On the overthrow of 'Abd al-Fattah Isma’il and preceding 
events, see Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Mar. 29/30 and Apr. 22, 1980. 
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mad, has pursued a more open policy toward North 
Yemen and Saudi Arabia. 

Nevertheless, the nature of the Yemeni regime has 
not changed. The Soviet bloc’s hold appears to have 
grown too strong. 


Prospects 


The future of Arab communism depends to a large ex- 
tent on the future of the ruling Arab regimes. In the eyes 
of their subjects, the present regimes, being authori- 
tarian, are unable to change and to adapt themselves, 
so the anticipation is that they will ultimately fall. The 
only exception at the moment is Tunisia, where the 
promised “pluralism” still has not yet become an 
accomplished fact. If this anticipation proves accurate, 
then pro-Western regimes such as those in Egypt and 
the Sudan are likely to crumble first, partly because the 
Camp David accords seem to be unpopular among the 
masses and partly because these masses tend to asso- 
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ciate the increased misery that they have experienced 
with the “capitalist” path of development. Simplistically 
perhaps, the people blame US and Western “exploita- 
tion.” But even the regimes that keep their distance 
from the West in both foreign and domestic affairs are 
vulnerable to collapse. One-man leadership—i.e., one 
person “in power’—cannot easily keep pace with the 
social changes that these regimes themselves promote 
(e.g., by the spending of oil money). This author does 
not know a single “stable” country in the Arab 
world—stable in the sense that it is capable of renewing 
and replacing its own leadership in harmony with the 
wishes of the population. 

For the Arab Communist parties, which the ruling 
regimes have driven underground or to the political 
margins, the downfall of the various Arab power struc- 
tures would open up new opportunities. In most coun- 
tries, some kind of military junta is the most likely suc- 
cessor regime. Civilian upheavals, such as the Khomeini 
revolution, are much less probable. If the Communists 
can survive and keep some kind of cohesive organiza- 
tional structure, they could well profit from the new 
political milieu. Depending on the composition of any 
future military junta, they might be in a position to in- 
fluence it and to collaborate with it. 

But the Communists would have competitors. One 
would most certainly be the Islamic fundamentalists, 
such as the Muslim Brotherhood. Movements of this 
kind are springing up all over the Muslim world—in a 
way, as the children of absolutism. Any regime that 
tends to monopolize power and to restrict communica- 
tions works to the advantage of the fundamentalists. 
This is because fundamentalist ideas and ideals are 
endemic to any Muslim society. Moreover, everybody 
has a copy of the Koran, and everybody is thus a poten- 
tial target for appeals to understand it ‘in its fundamen- 
talist interpretation. Governments cannot stop such ap- 
peals. They can only allow the free circulation and 


discussion of other, competing ideas. Free inquiry 
would reduce the impact of fundamentalism. But it 
would pose perhaps greater threats. It is for very good 
reasons that authoritarian regimes, in monopolizing 
power, fear the unfettered exchange of ideas. 

In the long run, then, the governments of the Arab 
countries will probably “turn over” again and again, for 
the political systems of these countries have not yet 
assumed stable forms. After each “turnover” (ingilab, 
which has become the Persian word for “revolution” 
and the Arabic word for “coup d’etat”), the Left and the 
Islamic forces will in all likelinood vie for power. The Left, 
and the Communists in particular, can always count on 
“international solidarity” with the USSR to help them 
gain and maintain power, as the Left has done for the 
time being in Aden. The Muslim forces can rely on the 
fact that only they are truly “indigenous” and only they 
are identified with the values of authenticity, or of pre- 
serving the self. 

At the same time, one can even today observe a cer- 
tain convergence between the Islamic and left-wing 
forces. So far this has been confined essentially to the 
articulation of ideals and aims and to tactical maneuvers 
designed to gain power. A viable synthesis has not yet 
been accomplished. Qadhafi’s effort has remained a 
capricious one-man affair. The Iranian Mojahedin could 
break down under the weight of Khomeini’s persecu- 
tion. The Muslim Brotherhood in Syria might easily 
bleed itself out. 

But this state of affairs does not mean that the at- 
tempt to achieve a common ground will cease. The 
popular ferment, unless interrupted by military occupa- 
tion by some outside power, will in all probability con- 
tinue. The Arab masses appear to want a regime that 
permits them a combination of widespread economic 
development at the grass-roots level and the preserva- 
tion, or organic evolution, of their own innate and 
Islamic “way of life.” 
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Communism and India: 
A New Context 


By Bhabani Sen Gupta 


ince the dramatic 1977 defeat of Indira Gandhi’s 
S ruling Congress party by a Janata-led coalition, 

there have been major shifts in relations between 
the two major Indian Communist parties, between these 
and the Indian political system, between the respective 
Communist groups and the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU) and the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP), and between India and the USSR and China. 
Once remarkably stable—if not frozen—the patterns of 
relations along these diverse axes are currently in a 
complex state of flux, with change in one area simulta- 
neously affecting and feeling effects from other areas. 
The consequences of this period of marked change, 
while hard to predict, are fraught with importance for 
the Indian Communist movement, Indian politics, and 
relations between India and the major Communist 
states. 

Most noteworthy has been the evolution of a “left and 
democratic front” uniting the Communist Party of India- 
Marxist (CPI-M) and the Communist Party of India (CPI) 
for common political action in opposition to Mrs. 
Gandhi's resurrected Congress government. By ending 
some 15 years of rivalry and strife, this development 
could pave the way for eventual reunification of the 
50-year old Indian Communist movement, even if it has 
created serious complications for the respective Com- 
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munist factions. The CPI has felt compelled to expel its 
long-time chairman, Sripat Amrit Dange, proud posses- 
sor of the Order of Lenin. Dange, now 80, leads a new 
rump group, christened the All-India Communist Party 
and armed with a political line loyal both to the CPSU 
and to Indira Gandhi. The CPI-M, in turn, has been torn 
by controversy over the kind of linkages it should have 
with the Soviet and Chinese Communist parties. While 
the party leadership has moved closer to Moscow, this 
has been against the will of the majority of cadres, with 
the result that a party congress scheduled for the spring 
of 1981 had to be postponed for a year. 

The import of these political events will not be clear 
unless they are viewed against the extraordinary stabil- 
ity that prevailed in most of these political relationships 
for more than a decade preceding Mrs. Gandhi’s unex- 
pected defeat in early 1977. We shall briefly review that 
Stability before examining in some detail the devel- 
opments in Indian communism over the last four years. 


Frozen Patterns 


The Indian Communist movement split into two 
apparently unreconcilable factions in 1964, under the 
cleaving impact of the ideological split between the 
CPSU and the CCP. According to a recent CPI-M ac- 
count, Nikita Khrushchev’s revision of the fundamentals 
of Marxism-Leninism in the Soviet Union triggered a 
debate within the CPI leadership over the party pro- 
gram—i.e., the application of Marxism-Leninism to the 
concrete conditions obtaining in India. Debate raged 
about such revisionist concepts as peaceful coexist- 


‘ The postponement was announced in the party weekly, People’s Derocracy (New 
Delhi), Dec. 25, 1980. The reason given was inadequate organizational preparations, 
particularly in the Hindi-speaking states, where the CPI-M continues to remain weak. 
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Promode Dasgupta, a member of the Politbureau of the Communist Party of India (Marxist), speaks on behalf of 
Indrajit Gupta, member of the Politbureau of the rival Communist Party of India, during Gupta’s January 1980 cam- 
paign for election to India’s Lok Sabha from West Bengal’s Bashihat constituency. 


ence, peaceful competition, peaceful transition, non- 
capitalist growth, and national democracy. At the turn of 
the 1960’s, these differences crystallized into a sharp 
struggle between two programmatic lines, the line of 
people’s democratic revolution under Communist lead- 
ership and the line of national democracy under the 
joint hegemony of the bourgeoisie and the working 
classes, or, in the CPI-M’s words, between “the line of 
revolutionary struggle for social transformation and the 
line of class collaboration, parliamentary path and a 
coalition government with the Congress party for 
peaceful transition.” At a meeting of the Central Exec- 
utive Committee of the CPI in September 1961, on the 
eve of a party delegation’s departure for Moscow to at- 
tend the meeting of 81 Communist parties, the people’s 
democratic line (which happened to be the line of the 
CCP) was defeated by a single vote.* From this setback, 
it was a short trip to the formal separation of the losing 
faction from the parent body and its constitution as the 


2 Ibid., July 27, 1980. 
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CPI-M at a founding congress in 1964. 

The outbreak of border hostilities between India and 
China in the late 1950’s, and particularly the 1962 Sino- 
Indian border war, inaugurated a period of hostility be- 
tween New Delhi and Beijing which was only equaled in 
intensity and durability by the friendship that developed 
between India and the USSR. In this setting, adhering to 
its “revisionist” view of the proper course to be followed 
in India, the Moscow-oriented CPI stood trenchantly 
and unequivocally behind the ruling Congress party, 
especially Mrs. Gandhi’s political leadership, which it 
deemed to be progressive in its internal as well as exter- 
nal manifestations. The prime minister welcomed this 
connection for the boost it gave to her progressive im- 
age and for the CPI’s willingness to abet her efforts to 
humble the CPI-M on the Marxists’ own political territory 
in Kerala and West Bengal. The latter, lacking linkages 
with outside Communist parties, devoted its limited 
manpower and organizational resources to sculpting an 
indigenous political tactic of peasant mobilization, which 
enabled the Marxists, over 10 long, hard years, to build 
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a strong rural support base in India’s eastern flank.3 
Central to this strategy was unremitting opposition to the 
government of Indira Gandhi. 

The CPI-M, wrongly labeled pro-China because of its 
vehement rejection of the CPSU’s path, was determined 
to remain independent of, and equidistant from, 
Moscow and Beijing, which it held equally responsible 
for the split in the international Communist movement. 
While the CPI-M (or at the very least, a majority of its na- 
tional leadership) shared the CPSU’s perceptions of the 
general global condition and of the shifting engage- 
ments of the two “mutually opposing” capitalist and 
socialist international systems, it had strong differences 
with the CPSU concerning both Soviet theoretical for- 
mulations on Third World nations and Moscow’s will- 
ingness to deal with the “bourgeois-landlord” regimes in 
developing countries. At the same time, the CPI-M 
leaders almost entirely rejected the Maoist world view of 
the 1960’s and 1970's, and looked dimly on China’s 
movement toward friendship with the United States and 
Beijing’s extreme hatred for the Soviet Union. The Marx- 
ists were somewhat sympathetic to the CCP’s inter- 
pretation of Third World political and social realities, but 
took the dourest view of Chinese support for “the most 
reactionary regimes” in the Third World, among which 
the CPI-M numbered the military juntas of Chile and 
Pakistan.4 The CPI-M held that both the Soviet Union 
and China used friendly relations with Third World 
regimes to advance their own foreign policy interests, in 
cynical disregard of the interests of native democratic or 
revolutionary movements. For example, in a March 
1974 resolution criticizing the Soviet proposal for Asian 
collective security, the CPI-M Politbureau stated: 


Our party has again and again declared that the leaders 
of both the Soviet Union and China in their efforts to im- 
prove relations with American and other imperialist 
powers and in pursuance of the short-term needs of 
their foreign policies are resorting to steps that are caus- 
ing damage to the national liberation and world libera- 
tion cause.°® 


3 See the author’s “Indian Communism and the Peasantry,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), January-February 1972; “India’s Rival Communist Models,” ibid., 
January-February 1973; and “Indian Politics and the Communist Party (Marxist),” ibid., 
September-October 1978. For the only book-length study of the Communist Party of India- 
Marxist so far, see his The CPI-M: Promises, Prospects, Problems, New Delhi, Young Asia 
Publications, 1979. 

* See CPI-M: Political Resolution, 10th Congress, Calcutta, National Book Agency, May 
1978; also, People’s Democracy, Aug. 9, 1977. 

5 The Statesman (New Delhi), Mar. 14, 1974. 

© For a forceful exposition of the Janata concept of “genuine nonalignment,” see Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, “India’s Foreign Policy,” in Bimal Prasad, Ed., /ndia’s Foreign Policy: 
Studies in Continuity and Change, New Delhi, Vikas Publishing House, 1979, pp. 1-11. 
Vajpayee was Minister for External Affairs in the Janata government. 


However, neither the CPSU nor the CCP was inclined to 
pay much attention to the CPI-M, with its forlorn in- 
dignations, until the electoral upheavals of 1977-78 in 
India revealed the Marxists’ political clout. 


Dynamic Developments 


In March 1977, the Janata party scored a stunning 
triumph over Indira Gandhi’s Congress. The Janata 
government that came to power in New Delhi had prom- 
ised during the election campaign to abrogate the Indo- 
Soviet Friendship Treaty and after its inauguration 
sought to pursue a policy of “genuine nonalignment,” 
designed in the long run to balance India’s relationships 
with the Soviet Union and the United States.© This 
clearly represented an unwelcome turn of events for 
Moscow. 

The national elections of 1977, combined with subse- 
quent local elections, brought the CPI-M into the lime- 
light as the main Communist electoral force in India. On 
the strength of its stable support base among the rural 
poor, the Marxist party diversified its hitherto almost ex- 
clusively Bengali presence in the Lok Sabha (the lower 
chamber of India’s parliament). With some 4.30 percent 
of the vote, it won 22 Lok Sabha seats, including 17 in 
West Bengal and three in the hitherto impregnable Con- 
gress citadel of Maharashtra. In elections held three 
months later to legislative assemblies in two territories 
and ten of India’s 22 states, the CPI-M captured 205 of 
2,455 seats, including 174 of 294 in West Bengal; at the 
end of the year, a leftist front led by the CPI-M swept 
to power in Tripura as well.” 

The CPI, by contrast, paid a heavy price for having 
fought the election in alliance with Mrs. Gandhi’s party. 
Its parliamentary representation dropped from 23 to 7 
seats, all from the south, and its share of the vote 
dropped from 4.73 percent in 1971 to 2.82 percent. In 
the elections for legislative assemblies, the CPI was vir- 
tually wiped out, as was Mrs. Gandhi's Congress party.® 

Combined, these developments laid the groundwork 
and enhanced the need for bringing the two warring In- 


7 In West Bengal, a left front consisting of the CPI-M and three small leftist allies took 
230 seats. However, the front polled only 36 percent of all valid votes in an election which 
witnessed a voter participation of only 54 percent. The Congress party won 22.53 percent 
of the valid votes and only 20 seats. 

In Tripura, the CPI-M and its allies won 51 of 59 seats, and four independents were 
elected with Marxist support. For the first time, the Congress party failed to win a single 
seat. The CPI-M got 36.65 percent of the valid votes; the Congress, 13.85 percent. 

8 Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on International Communist Affairs 1978, Stanford CA, 
Hoover Institution Press, 1978, p. 243. For detailed analyses of the various 1977 
elections, see Myron Weiner, /ndia at the Polls, Washington, DC, American Enterprise 
Institute for Public Affairs, 1978. 
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dian Communist parties together. At a party congress in 
the spring of 1978, the CPI made an important step by 
acknowledging that its support for the June 1975- 
January 1977 emergency regime of Indira Gandhi had 
been “wrong from the beginning. . . .” The CPI had 


._ . insufficiently realised that the fight against the in- 
creasingly anti-people internal policies of the Indira 
Gandhi government had to be given priority by our party 
even while supporting its [the government’s] anti- 
imperialist foreign policy as well as its progressive inter- 
nal measures.? 


For the future, the CPI resolved to pursue seriously the 
tactical goal of Communist unity and the forging of a left 
and democratic front. Since a strong CPSU delegation 
attended the CPI congress, it was assumed by analysts 
that the new tactical line of CP! accommodation with the 
CPI-M at least had Mosow’s blessing, if it had not been 
jointly crafted.!° Certainly, the CPSU sent out tentative 
feelers for consultation with the CPI-M about the future 
development of the Communist movement in India.!? 
(Moscow was soon to find that Beijing was courting the 
Indian Marxists with even greater zeal.!*) 

Negotiations for a rapprochement between the CPI 
and the CPI-M were tortuous and often acrimonious. 
Each party demanded of the other concessions it was 
reluctant to make. The Marxists insisted that the CPI 
leave the 10-year-old united front government in Kerala, 
in which the Congress faction of Indira Gandhi was its 
principal partner, and join a new “left and democratic 
front” cabinet under CPI-M leadership that would ex- 
clude Indira Gandhi’s Congress faction (Congress-l). 


S. A. Dange, left, chats with a delegation of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union during the 1978 Congress 
of the Communist Party of India at Bhatinda, Punjab. 


—India Today. 


The CPI wanted the CPI-M to withdraw its support from 
the Janata government or, more precisely, from the 
Jana Sangh, which both Communist parties perceived 
to be the most anti-Soviet constituent of the coalition.?% 

The CPI-M’s new prominence and its courtship by 
Soviet and Chinese parties alike clearly put on the 
agenda a Clarification of the party’s stand regarding the 
international Communist movement in general and CPI- 
M relations with the CPSU and the CCP in particular. As 
the Marxists began to debate and conceptualize their 
party’s international connections in 1978 (after muting 
the question for nearly 14 years), they seemed inclined 
to retain their independent stance, and to continue to 
criticize both the CPSU’s revisionism and the CCP’s left 
adventurism, as well as the penchant of both to subor- 
dinate the interests of indigenous democratic and revo- 
lutionary movements to the foreign policy interests of 
the USSR or China.!4 Nevertheless, the party did ap- 
pear at first to respond more warmly to Beijing’s 
gestures than to Moscow’s. Without muting criticism of 
China’s rabid anti-Sovietism and the CCP’s “sectarian- 
ism,” the CPI-M consistently advocated normalization of 
Sino-Indian relations—a posture that even survived the 
Marxists’ stern denunciation of the Chinese invasion of 
Vietnam in February 1979.!5 The CPI-M was also more 
critical of Moscow’s than of Beijing’s role in Indian 
politics, even while it called for closer cooperation be- 
tween India and the Communist states, headed by the 
USSR: 

A sign of things to come emerged, however, at the 
May 1977 CPI-M congress. The leadership apparently 


2 See the political resolution adopted at the CPI’s 11th Congress in Documents of the 
Eleventh Congress of the Communist Party of India, New Delhi, CP! Publications, 1978. 

10 For the view that the CPI and CPSU “covertly coordinated” the strategy of wooing the 
CPI-M, see Barun Sengupta, “Communist Giants Woo CPM,” Sunday (Calcutta), Aug. 10, 
1980. Sengupta is political correspondent of Ananda Bazar Patrika, the powerful 
anti-Communist Bengali daily of Calcutta. 

1 For a detailed analysis of contacts between the Soviet party and the CPI-M during 
1978-80, see Bhabani Sen Gupta, “The Moscow Connection,” This Fortnight (New 
Delhi—since discontinued), May 1-15, 1980. 

12 China’s hopes for improved relations with the CPI-M may have rested in part on 
improvement in relations between Beijing and New Delhi. In the mid-1970’s, there were 
several diplomatic contacts between the two countries in foreign capitals, and in 1976 
China sent an ambassador to New Delhi, a move quickly reciprocated by India. 

Whatever the reasons, contacts between the CCP and the CPI-M increased during 
1977-78, and the Marxist government of West Bengal even gave an official welcome to a 
Chinese goodwill mission in 1978. See Bhabani Sen Gupta “Indian Politics and the 
Communist Party (Marxist),” loc. cit. 

13 On these negotiations, see Bhabani Sen Gupta, CP/-M: Promises, Prospects, 
Problems, Ch. 12, pp. 218-33. 

14 Ibid., pp. 247-52. 

15 The CPI-M Politbureau expressed “grave concern” at the Chinese “invasion” of 
Vietnam, demanded withdrawal of Chinese troops and peaceful settlement of 
Sino-Vietnamese disputes, and announced “solidarity and sympathy” for Vietnam. See 
People’s Democracy, Feb. 25, 1979. The party newspaper described the Chinese action 
as “shocking and disgraceful.” Coming during a visit to Beijing by Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
Foreign Minister in the Janata government, the Vietnam incursion was also a sharp 
setback to normalization of China’s relations with India. 
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Morarji Desai, left, then Prime Minister of India, confers 
in Darjeeling, West Bengal, in November 1979, with 
Chief Minister Jyoti Basu, center, and Governor T. N. 
Singh of the Marxist-controlled state. 


—Asoke Bose. 


included in the draft political resolution a paragraph 
which appeared to many to tilt toward Moscow. How- 
ever, the delegates, in an indication of intraparty strains, 
finally persuaded the leaders to delete this passage.1® 
The CPI’s continued participation in the Kerala coalition 
with the Indira Congress fueled deep suspicions within 
the CPI-M regarding the real intentions of the CPl—and, 
hence, the CPSU—regarding Mrs. Gandhi. In a some- 
what perfunctory editorial welcome to the late Soviet 
Premier Aleksey Kosygin during his March 1979 visit to 
New Delhi, the Marxists’ weekly reminded its readers 
that the CPI-M had “never concealed its disagreements 
with the leaders of the CPSU.”!7 Two months later, CPI- 
M General Secretary E.M.S. Namboodiripad aired the 
suspicion that the CPSU and the CPI were actually try- 
ing to “rehabilitate” Indira Gandhi. This suspicion, he 
felt, was reinforced by the CPSU’s failure to criti- 
cize crimes that she had committed during the 
Emergency.!& 


A Fruitful Bargain 


A quid pro quo was finally struck, however, between 
the two Indian Communist parties in the autumn of 
1979. The first essential precondition emerged earlier in 
the year, when the Janata government led by Morarji 
Desai, torn and enfeebled by intracoalition conflicts, fell 
after the Lok Dal and another faction walked out of the 
coalition and the CPI-M withdrew its support. A care- 
taker coalition government (pending January 1980 
parliamentary elections) was formed by Charan Singh, 
leader of the breakaway Lok Dal group, in partnership 
with Congress-U (the rump faction surviving after Mrs. 
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Gandhi split the Congress party in early 1978 for the 
second time in nine years), and with tacit Communist 
support. The second essential element was provided in 
Kerala, where, in October, the CPI chief minister 
tendered the resignation of the united front govern- 
ment. This move led eventually to dissolution of the 
State legislature and elections in January 1980 to chose 
its Successor. 

In anticipation of the January 1980 national and state 
elections, the two Indian Communist parties put 
substance into their common political commitment to a 
left and democratic alternative to bourgeois rule, an 
alternative that would tactically embrace all left, demo- 
cratic, and progressive forces, including those that 
could be found in the bourgeois political parties.!9 The 
parties campaigned together, divided up constituen- 
cies, and extended each other a certain amount of logis- 
tical help. In Kerala, the CPI-M led a front that included 
the CPI and the rump Congress, which was opposed by 
a united front of rightist parties led by the Indira 
Congress. 

Soviet commentaries and reports suggested 
Moscow’s approval of the new Communist unity. This 
stance seemed premised on an expectation that no one 
of the three competing bourgeois parties would win a 
Stable and decisive parliamentary majority. For exam- 
ple, B. Chekhonin, the TASS correspondent in New 
Delhi, predicted a general “fragmentation and atomiza- 
tion” of political forces in India, a setting in which the 
two Communist factions, united in action, would con- 
Stitute an “important political factor.” He wrote: 


... the Left forces are closing their ranks on the initiative 
of the Communist Party of India. For the first time in the 
past few years the main parties of the Left—the Com- 
munist Party of India and the Communist Party of India- 
Marxist—have reached agreement on the distribution of 
constituencies between them in almost all states.2° 


The unity strategy was successful. The CPI-M and its 
allies, including this time the CPI, won 37 of the 41 
parliamentary seats contested in West Bengal, 12 of 20 
in Kerala, and 2 of 2 in Tripura. The two Communist fac- 
tions entered the new (Seventh) Lok Sabha with 47 
seats (35 for the CPI-M and 12 for the CPI), the largest 
Communist contingent ever in the Indian parliament. 
The Communists scored a similar success later in Jan- 


1© See Bhabani Sen Gupta, “India’s Politics and the Communist Party (Marxist),” loc. cit. 

17 People’s Democracy, Mar. 11, 1979. 

18 Quoted in The Statesman, May 18, 1979. 

19 “So Much in Common,” The Hindu (Madras), Feb. 10, 1980. 

20 See Chekhonin’s article “India: On the Threshold of the Election, New Times 
(Moscow), No. 52, December 1979. 
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Communist Party of India (CPI) demonstrate outside the Chinese embassy in New 
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February 18, 1979, to protest China’s invasion of Vietnam. 


uary in polling for the Kerala state legislature. The 
Marxist-led left and democratic front won 93 seats in a 
legislature of 140.2! 

The parliamentary elections highlighted in particular 
the strength of the CPI-M. Nationwide, it polled almost 
12 million votes—compared to 83.5 million for Con- 
gress-l, 37.2 million for Janata, and 18.5 million for Lok 
Dal. In contrast, the CPI polled just over 500,000 (some 
80,000 fewer than in 1977). The CPI-M’s electoral tac- 
tics were the most efficient of any party in terms of win- 
ner performance. According to one observer, the CPI- 
M, “contesting fewer seats, distributed its resources in 
areas of the greatest promise, and many of its can- 


21 However, the vote for the parties in the left and democratic front increased by less 
than 4 percent from 1977. The front captured only 50.75 percent of valid votes, which 
made the Marxist Chief Minister of Kerala, E.K. Nayanar, assure the public that his 
government would “‘strive to function with utmost humility and respect to the opposition,” a 
remarkable statement to come from a Communist “revolutionary.” See People’s 
Democracy, Feb. 3, 1980. 

22 G.G. Mirchandani, The People’s Verdict, New Delhi, Vikas Publishing house, 1980, 
pp. 119-38 and 170-75, 

23 The CPI-M had spoken of Mrs. Gandhi as the “arch enemy of democracy, the author 
of the dark emergency, the perpetrator of monstrous crimes against the people,” while the 
CPI had taken a mellower view, even if it was inclined to view her “authoritarian 
aspirations” as being as reprehensible as the “reactionary policies” of the Janata. See 
People’s Democracy, Dec. 30, 1979, and New Age (New Delhi), Dec. 30, 1979. 

24 See a statement by the CPI-M Politbureau in People’s Democracy, Jan. 13, 1980. 


—ADN/Zentralbild via Eastfoto. 


didates in West Bengal came out victorious with thump- 
ing majorities.”22 Regionally, the CPI-M’s performance 
was most impressive in West Bengal. In capturing 27 
Lok Sabha seats, the Marxists garnered 39.42 percent 
of the vote against Congress-l’s 36.47 percent (all told, 
the left front captured 50 percent of the vote). 


Post-Election, Post-Afghanistan 


The landslide electoral triumph of Indira Gandhi came 
just days after the Soviet military intervention in 
Afghanistan. Together, these developments had an im- 
portant impact both on internal Indian politics and on 
the relationships between Indian political forces and 
outside Communist parties and powers. 

The two Communist parties’ differing attitudes con- 
cerning the threat posed by Indira Gandhi, which had 
been evident before the elections,23 continued to be 
visible after Mrs. Gandhi's return to power. For the CPI- 
M, the event was pregnant with dark possibilities of a 
restoration of authoritarian rule.24¢ The CPI, while 
delighted at the Janata’s rout, took an ambivalent posi- 
tion on Mrs. Gandhi's victory. On the one hand, the CPI 
stressed the need for “the utmost vigilance” against 
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authoritarian elements behind her, “whose aggressive 
hostility to the working class and the forces of socialism 
is only too well known.”?5 On the other hand, the party 
went on record as supporting “whatever progressive 
steps this government might take’”—indeed, it would 
“fight for such steps’ being taken.” 26 

The different reactions of the two parties stemmed 
mainly from the internal tensions ignited in both by the 
election results. In the CPI-M, the leadership was under 
attack from the powerful West Bengal unit for scuttling 
the Janata government and paving the way for Mrs. 
Gandhi’s return to power.?7 In the CPI, a group led by 
Dange had waged a flanking operation even before the 
elections to revive the old alliance with Mrs. Gandhi. 
Now it used her upset victory as a weapon with which to 
mount a frontal attack on the party’s entire new political 
line, especially its “abject surrender” to the CPI-M.28 

The quarrels within the CPI derived a sharper edge 
from uncertainties regarding the Soviet reaction to the 
new political situation in India. This, in turn, was related 
to Soviet anticipations regarding India’s reactions to the 
USSR’s intervention in Afghanistan. As Dange saw 
things, the Soviet Union needed India’s support more 
than ever before. If Mrs. Gandhi extended that support, 
could or should the CPI oppose her in league with the 
CPI-M? Even if she proved reluctant to back the Soviet 
position on Afghanistan fully, was it not the task of the 
CPI to coax or cajole the desirable policy out of her by 
restoring the pre-1977 relationship between the CPI 
and the ruling Congress faction? Had the CPI for 25 
years pursued its tactical line of working with the na- 
tional bourgeoisie as a means of attaining the strategic 
goal of a national-democratic state only to end up in a 
spineless surrender to the CPI-M, with its unrepentant 
crypto-Maoism, its continuing opposition to the so- 
called revisionism of the CPSU?29 

However, the CPSU was cautious in its own reactions 
to the Gandhi landslide. In fact, in one of the first Soviet 
commentaries on the election, an analyst saw the Janu- 
ary 1980 vote as having been not so much “for” Mrs. 
Gandhi as “against” the discredited Janata and Lok Dal 
coalitions. In the same breath, the Soviet analyst noted 
that the two Communist parties, “which campaigned 
jointly under a slogan calling for the unity of the pro- 
gressive forces, have consolidated their position in the 
lower chamber of parliament.” A little later, the TASS 
correspondent in India in a more comprehensive report 
praised Mrs. Gandhi as an “outstanding national politi- 
cal leader,” while claiming that “major successes” 
scored by the two Communist factions “stand out in 
especially bold relief against the background of the shat- 
tering defeat sustained by [the] two bourgeois [opposi- 
tion] groups.” The Communists, the report added, “will 


now be an important political factor in the parliamentary 
opposition.” 3° 

One may deduce several factors behind this new 
Soviet coolness toward Mrs. Gandhi. To be sure, even 
before her formal return to power, the prime minister 
did instruct the Indian ambassador at the United Na- 
tions to defend the Soviet action in Afghanistan and to 
vote against a resolution calling for immediate and com- 
plete withdrawal of Soviet troops. However, as we shall 
see, it grew increasingly clear that the continued 
massive Soviet military presence in Afghanistan had 
generated a distinct chill in New Delhi’s attitude toward 
Moscow.?! Moreover, the CPSU’s perceptions of shift- 
ing political alignments in the developing world had 
been hardening throughout the 1970’s.?2 This being the 
case, the Soviet leadership probably decided that Com- 
munist unity in India aligned against the government in 
New Delhi would be a distinct asset—so long as the CPI- 
M could be prevented from tilting toward China. 

Dange reportedly sent one of his close followers in the 
CPI Executive Council, Mohit Sen, to Moscow to plead 
his case with the CPSU for reestablishing ties with Indira 
Gandhi.%? This effort proved to be in vain. In a five-day 
meeting convened in late January, the CPI National 
Council, by overwhelming majorities, rejected Dange’s 
proposals, endorsed the party’s electoral tactics, and 
accepted Dange’s resignation as party chairman.34 The 
National Council called for frequent consultations with 


25 The Hindu, Feb. 10, 1980. 

26 Indian Express (New Delhi), Feb. 6, 1980; and The Times of India (New Delhi), 
Feb. 6, 1980. 

27 See The Times of India, Mar. 21, 1980, and Indian Express, May 4, 1980. Also, 
conversations by the author with cadres in West Bengal. 

28 Dange had put up a note to the CPI’s Executive Council in November, protesting the 
electoral tactics adopted by the leadership. In January, he sent another ten-page note 
Claiming that the election results had justified his criticisms and asking for a return to the 
political line of cooperation with Mrs. Gandhi. Indian Express, Jan. 31, 1980. 

29 Such questioning is reported in two of several retrospective analyses: Sankar Ghosh, 
“Dange May Not Get Soviet Backing,” Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), Apr. 7, 1981; and 
“The Dilemma Facing CPI,” The Hindu, Apr. 9, 1981. 

3° See A. Usvatov, “The Return of Indira Gandhi,” New Times, No. 2, 1980, and Boris 
Chekhonin, “India: Looking into the Future,” ibid., No. 4, 1980. 

31 Indian Express, Jan. 13, 1980. For detailed analyses of Indian diplomacy following the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, see the author's The Afghan Syndrome: How to Live 
with Soviet Global Power, New Delhi, Vikas Publishing House, 1981. 

32 One can trace a progressive hardening of the CPSU’s stance toward Third World 
regimes and toward social and political alignments in the “new nations” over the last 
decade. Most of these nations are now viewed as caught in insoluble internal political and 
economic crises. Class polarizations are seen to be increasing in many, thus pushing the 
feudal-bourgeois ruling elites closer to the imperialists. This evolution in Soviet thinking 
emerges in General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev’s reports to successive CPSU congresses in 
1971, 1976, and 1981. For the relevant passages of the respective Brezhnev reports, see 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), Apr. 20, 1971, Mar. 24, 1976, and 
Mar. 25, 1981. 

33 Indian Express, Jan. 20, 1980. 

34 Dange’s resignation had actually been tendered in November 1979. The National 
Council denounced his “anti-party activities” by a vote of 108 to 16, with 2 abstentions. 
The Times of India, Feb. 6, 1980. See also, Sankar Ghosh, “The Chairman is out,” Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Feb. 11, 1980. 
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the CPI-M and stressed that existing differences should 
not prevent the two parties from “coming closer on 
many points.”35 In an interview after the meeting 
Rajeshwara Rao, General Secretary of the CPI, reiter- 
ated that the CPI would adhere to the political line of a 
left and democratic front, but explained that the party 
would not immediately join the left front in West Bengal 
because of certain ideological issues—largely related to 
China—remaining to be sorted out with the CPI-M.%° 

In February 1980, the two CPI’s took a big step for- 
ward toward Communist unity by forging the first “left 
and democratic government,” in Kerala. This drew im- 
mediate approval from the Soviet media.” Doubtless 
even more pleasing to Moscow’s ears was a decision 
several days later by the CPI-M Politbureau to support 
the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan—a surprisingly 
quick decision whose manner of adoption annoyed, or 
even upset, the Marxists in West Bengal.38 

A CPI National Council meeting in July, shortly before 
Rashewara Rao and Indrajit Gupta traveled to Moscow 
for discussions with CPSU officials, produced a state- 
ment reiterating the line of opposing the “bourgeois” 
rule of Mrs. Gandhi even while supporting her progres- 
sive actions. In the realm of foreign policy, it welcomed 
India’s recognition of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion as a de facto government and of the Heng Samrin 
regime in Kampuchea. At the same time, the statement 
deplored India’s withholding of complete and une- 
quivocal support for the Soviet stand on Afghanistan 
and described as “unfortunate” the Indian foreign 
minister’s criticism of the prolonged Soviet military 
presence in that country. While continuing to attach in- 
creased importance to unity in action with the CPI-M, 
the CPI was highly critical of the Marxist party’s support 
for normalization of Sino-Indian relations, and of its 
failure to criticize China’s pro-imperialist and anti-Indian 
foreign policy.%9 


35 The Hindustan Times (New Delhi), Feb. 6, 1980. 

36 Indian Express and The Times of India, Feb. 6, 1980. 

37 See the Pravda report of the event as reported in The Times of India, Feb. 18, 1980. 

38 The resolution supporting the intervention was adopted at a meeting with only the two 
CPI-M Politbureau members present in Delhi attending. See People’s Democracy, 

Feb. 4, 1980. 

The circumstances of this decision raised protests in the Bengal unit of the party (see 
The Times of India, Feb. 8, 1980). The CPI-M’s Bengali daily, Ganashakti, pointedly failed 
to print the Politbureau statement. 

At a student meeting at Delhi University in the spring of 1980 (at which the writer was 
also an invited speaker), the CPI-M’s foreign affairs specialist Harkishan Singh Surjeet 
described the Soviet intervention as “unfortunate.” However, with the passage of time, the 
CPI-M support for the Soviet role in Afghanistan became louder and less equivocal. 

39 See New Age, July 7, 1980. Commenting editorially on this resolution, The Hindustan 
Times of July 23, 1980, wrote: “In sum, the CPI wants the Government to be more 
pro-Soviet, especially on Afghanistan, and correspondingly more anti-American. It also 
wants that India should not settle the border problem with China but keep it alive. It would 
like to persuade the CPM [i.e., the CPI-M] to be more forthright in declaring its loyalty to 
the Soviet lobby.” 
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Rajeswara Rao (right) and Indrajit Gupta on the way toa 
meeting of the leadership of the Communist Party of 
India. 


—Asoke Bose. 


Most of these positions on Indian domestic and inter- 
national policies were reiterated in the communique 
issued after the CPI’s talks in Moscow. From this, Indian 
analysts inferred that the CPI’s line on “unity of action” 
and its criticism of Mrs. Gandhi’s policies and of the 
China policy of the CPI-M reflected the thinking of the 
Soviet party also.4° 

Such positions, however, could not be imposed on the 
larger CPI-M, which was still in the throes of debate over 
its foreign orientations. A majority of the members of the 
CPI-M Politbureau apparently inclined toward the 
CPSU; the dominant mood within the party Central 
Committee was in favor of strict independence; and the 
rank-and-file cadres were pointedly critical of the Soviet 
Union and sympathetic to the Chinese party. 

The CCP, for its part, was now stepping up its court- 
ship of India’s Marxists, a task complicated by the fact 
that it was the Chinese who had broken ties with the 
CPI-M in the late 1960’s, out of contempt for the Marx- 
ists’ pursuit of a parliamentary road in Indian politics. 
Beijing evidently hoped to regain some foothold on the 
subcontinent. Moscow’s move in Afghanistan and the 
resulting differences between Soviet and Indian leaders 
regarding Afghanistan together clearly spurred these ef- 
forts. (It should be noted that the effort to patch inter- 


4° For a text of the communique, see New Age, July 21, 1980. Participating in the 
meeting for the Soviet party were Andrey Kirilenko, a member of the CPSU Politburo; 
Boris Ponomarév, a candidate member of the CPSU Politburo and head of the party’s 
International Department; and Rostislav Ulyanovskiy, a deputy director of the International 
Department. Editorial commentary on the Moscow consultations may be found in ibid. 
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party relations paralleled Chinese efforts to improve 
relations with the Indian government.*!) 

In May 1980, Saroj Mukherjee, a member of the 
CPI-M Central Committee and editor of Ganashakti (the 
party’s Bengali daily, published in Calcutta), and his 
wife, Kanak Mukherjee, a Marxist member of parlia- 
ment, paid an informal visit to China. At the CPI-M’s 
headquarters in Calcutta, there was much enthusiasm 
about the visit and Saroj Mukherjee’s comments to In- 
dian reporters upon his return that the CCP would “like 
to develop a new perspective of its relationship with the 
CPSU and any other Communist party.’’42 

Not long thereafter, the CPI-M Politbureau circulated 
a note to members of the party’s Central Committee 
criticizing China’s attitude toward the Soviet Union and 
the United States. But the sting was blunted in the Polit- 
bureau’s qualification: 


. .. despite our sharp delineation of Chinese policies, we 
refuse to join the Indian revisionists who .. . seek to run 
down China. They act as storm troopers of the CPSU.43 


In August, Politoureau member Harkishan Singh Sur- 
jeet disclosed that the CPI-M had received “feelers” 
from the CCP for restoration of ties, but fellow Polit- 
bureau member M. Basavapunniah told reporters that 
the Marxists were “not in a hurry. Discussions will take 
place at the proper time.”44 In October, Basavapun- 
niah and the leader of the CPI-M’s Lok Sabha group, 
Samar Mukherjee, spent a week in Beijing, talking with 
appointed officials of the CCP. After the CPI-M Central 
Committee considered their report on the talks, Nam- 
boodiripad told reporters that there was “room for 
hope” of a “gradual shift in the Chinese line.” 45 

The perspective of the CPI-M was apparently that the 
determined efforts of China’s post-Mao leaders to cor- 
rect Maoist excesses and aberrations in China’s domes- 
tic policies might be extended to the realm of foreign 
policy.4° As a ranking Marxist leader told this analyst: 


It is possible to see the CCP’s desire to normalize rela- 
tions with our party as a step toward a gradual modifica- 


rE 


*! After the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, Beijing initiated a campaign of “media 
diplomacy,” suggesting a settlement of the India-China border dispute on the basis of 
“lines of actual control,” or even a possible exchange of territory. In May 1980, Mrs. 
Gandhi met briefly with Chinese Party Chairman Hua Guofeng in Belgrade at the time of 
Tito’s funeral, and a visit by Chinese Foreign Minister Huang Hua was scheduled for early 
1981. See Bhabani Sen Gupta, The Afghan Syndrome: How to Live with Soviet Global 
Power. 

42 The Times of India, May 30, 1980. 

43 Ibid., June 27, 1980. 

44 The Hindu, Aug. 31, 1980. 

48 Indian Express, Nov. 1, 1980. 

“© See, for example, People’s Democracy, Sept. 28, 1980. 
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| tion of its international policies. The Chinese comrades 


know how strongly we reject their extreme anti-Soviet- 
ism, and what our feelings are about their attitude to 
Vietnam. They also know that we vehemently oppose 
their near-alliance relationship with America and their 
support to the most reactionary dictatorial regimes in 
the Third World. If they still are keen on establishing nor- 
mal party relations with us, it may be because they are 
ready to take the first steps toward a broad revision of 
their entire world view and foreign relations. 


Closer to Unity 


For its part, Moscow continued to push for a unity of 
the two Indian Communist parties that excluded good 
relations with the CCP. In July 1980, Jyoti Basu, Chief 
Minister of West Bengal and a member of the CPI-M 
Politbureau, visited Moscow to see the Olympic games 
and to have “wide-ranging” discussions with a CPSU 
team headed by Boris Ponomarév. Upon his return to 
Calcutta, Basu reported that the CPSU was interested in 
“unity of the Indian party.”47 

The visit of USSR President and CPSU General Secre- 
tary Leonid Brezhnev to New Delhi in December 1980 
led to further CPSU endorsement of the CPI’s political 
line. Brezhnev prominently received CPI leaders Rao, 
Bhupesh Gupta (editor of New Age), and Indrajit Gupta, 
and conspicuously allowed Dange to appear nowhere 
near him. The CPSU leader also had occasion to shake 
hands with several members of the CPI-M Politbureau— 
Namboodiripad, Basavapunniah, and B. T. Ranadive.48 

These gestures must be seen in the context of inter- 
State relations. The Soviet visit failed to narrow Indo- 
Soviet differences over Afghanistan (indeed, Afghani- 
stan was not even mentioned in the joint declaration 
issued on the talks between Brezhnev and Mrs. 
Gandhi).49 To be sure, these differences were not per- 


re 


47 Amrita Bazar Patrika, July 25, 1980; and Indian Express, Aug. 6, 1980. 

48 Reports suggested that the CPI-M and Brezhnev’s Party each expected the other to 
take the initiative for a formal meeting; but neither did, and no meeting occurred. Dange 
not only failed to be received by Brezhnev; he was not invited to any Official function. 

See accounts in The Times of India, Dec. 12, 1980, and Hindustan Times, 
Dec. 11, 13, 14, 1980. 

49 From the first official function to the last, Indian officials from President N. Sanjiva 
Reddy down made clear India’s displeasure with the continued high-profile Soviet military 
presence in Afghanistan. Brezhnev, for his part, made it equally clear that Soviet troops 
would remain in Afghanistan until “imperialist intervention” ended and Pakistan and Iran 
Settled their differences with the Afghan regime through direct negotiations. See accounts 
in The Hindu, Indian Express, and Hindustan Times in the period of Dec. 10-14. 

Two thirds of Brezhnev's speech to members of parliament, in which he dealt with the 
Afghan crisis, were heard in silence. The Hindu reported on Dec. 11, 1980, that Brezhnev 
did not ask India to endorse the Soviet stand on Afghanistan but only “hoped” that while 
advocating the restoration of the independence of Afghanistan, “India would not unwillingly 
become a source of embarrassment to the Soviet Union.” 
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Sova perce Leonid |. aprpinns PErra the USSR’s 
position in Afghanistan in an address to the Indian 
parliament on December 10, 1980, as Indian Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi looks on. 


— Raghu Rai/MAGNUM. 


mitted to block expansion of Indo-Soviet cooperation in 
economic and defense matters—for example, the USSR 
reportedly agreed to transfer to India highly sophisti- 
cated MiG-25 reconnaissance aircraft.5° Nevertheless, 
it was Clear to both leaders that the relationship in 1980 
was not what it had been in the early 1970’s. While 
stressing harmony in Indo-Soviet relations, Mrs. Gandhi 


did not hide the differences between India and the’ 


USSR.°! And in the course of remarks welcoming 
Brezhnev at a civic reception, she took the unusual step 
of referring to her domestic political troubles with the 
leftist opposition.°* Brezhnev, while bestowing fulsome 
praise on the Indian prime minister, stopped conspicu- 
ously short of describing her or her government as “pro- 
gressive,” 

In the aftermath of the Brezhnev visit and its clear per- 
sonal rebuff, Dange formally attended the All-India Com- 


5° The New York Times, Dec. 12, 1980. Brezhnev also reportedly made “liberal offers” 
of military hardware on easy terms. 

51 Hindustan Times, Dec. 14, 1980. 

52 This point was made by M. Basavapunniah in his article in People’s Democracy, 
Dec. 21, 1980. 

53 For example, at one civic reception, Brezhnev stated: “Il make no secret of the fact 
that we have always had a particular liking for Srimati Indira Gandhi, that outstanding 
political and state figure of contemporary Asia.” Reported in ibid. 
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munist Party’s first congress in April at Meerut, Uttar 
Pradesh, the city where he and others had created the 
skeletal CPI half a century earlier. Dange’s outbursts 
against the CPI quickly led to his expulsion from the par- 
ty, without a single dissenting vote in the CPI National 
Council.54 

For the Marxists, the Brezhnev visit had brought con- 
siderable political gain. The CPSU stood behind Com- 
munist unity in India, which could come only under CPI- 
M leadership. The Soviet media no longer refused, as it 
had since the early 1970’s, to treat the CPI-M as a legiti- 
mate Communist party.55 Brezhnev had exchanged 
handshakes with Marxist leaders, even if he had not in- 
vited them into his parlor. The Soviet leader was hailed 
with unusual warmth in the Marxist press, even though 
he was criticized for praising Mrs. Gandhi, who, it was 
claimed, would use Soviet friendship to further the in- 
terests of her bourgeois government and would not im- 
plement the anti-imperialist thrusts of the joint Indo- 
Soviet declaration.5& 


The China Factor 


The principal unresolved problem between the CPI-M 
and the CPl—and therefore the CPSU—was the 
former’s openness and the latter’s closed mind on 
China. The Marxists chose to mute their interest in nor- 
malizing relations with the CCP and thereby continued 
to ignore an invitation to send an official delegation to 
Beijing for talks on restoration of normal party-to-party 
relations.97 

The Marxists now indicated a clear tilt toward the 
CPSU by sending a delegation headed by Surjeet and 
Bengal CPI-M leader Promode Dasgupta to Indochina 
to consult with the pro-Soviet Vietnam and Laotian Com- 
munist parties and fully endorse the Vietnamese 


54 The Hindu, Apr. 9, 1981, and Indian Express, Apr 14, 1981. An English-language 
Delhi broadcast of May 30, 1981, reported Dange’s election as General Secretary of the 
All-India Communist Party. See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: South 
Asia (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-SAS), June 2, 1981, p. E/3. 

55 In 1967-69, when the Marxists and the CPI were working together in united front 
coalitions in Kerala and West Bengal, Soviet media had referred to the CPI-M as the 
“parallel Indian communist party.” See Bhabani Sen Gupta, “A Maoist Line for India,” 
China Quarterly (London), February 1968; idem, Communism in Indian Politics, Ch. 2; and 
Mohan Ram, /ndian Communism, New Delhi, Vikas Publishing House, 1969. 

When the CPI broke away from these coalitions, the CPI-M ceased to be recognized as a 
Communist group in Soviet analyses of Indian politics. Today, Moscow refers to the CPI-M 
as the “other” Indian Communist party, but always mentions the CPI first. 

5€ See M. Basavapunniah, writing, in People’s Democracy, Dec. 21, 1980. 

57 In November, the CPI-M was reported to have made up its mind to start official talks 
with the CCP and, if Moscow agreed, with the CPSU. The Statesman, Nov. 8, 1980. 
Things apparently changed after the Brezhnev visit. In a three-day debate in January, the 
CPI-M Politbureau postponed sending of an official delegation to China, according to a 
high-level party source, to wait for an improvement in relations between India and China. 
Indian Express, Jan. 14, 1981. 
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political line. Dasgupta had been most reluctant to 
make the gesture, but was brought into line by Nam- 
boodiripad after four days of marathon discussions.°8 

The CPI-M’s gesture did not, however, win it an invita- 
tion to the 26th CPSU Congress in late February (the 
CPI’s Rao attended and spoke at the gathering®?). Nor 
did it conceal continuing wide differences between the 
two parties on a number of critical issues. This was evi- 
dent in a sharp written attack by Basavapunniah on por- 
tions of the Brezhnev political report to the Soviet party 
congress. He accused the Soviet leader of underplaying 
the “depth of disunity” that was damaging “world 
peace, independence and socialism” and had brought 
Communist movements into armed confrontation and 
even war. Moreover, he charged that the CPSU was 
downgrading the priority it had in the early 1970's ac- 
corded to normalization of relations with the CCP. Final- 
ly, he pointed out Moscow’s failure to acknowledge 
reversals of the victories of the “noncapitalist path” in 
Egypt, Algeria, Guinea, Sudan, Somalia, and Tanzania— 
victories that Brezhnev had trumpeted in 1971 at the 
24th CPSU Congress.®° 

(Interestingly, the CPI-M, arguing from its Stalinist 
perspective, has also taken the Polish Communist 
leaders to task for mishandling socialist reconstruction 
and has termed Lech Walesa an “impostor.” The Marx- 
ists opine that the Soviet Union should not hesitate to 
intervene in Poland to save Polish socialism, if cir- 
cumstances demand.°!) 

In trying to work out some sort of accommodation with 
the CPSU and CCP, the leadership of the CPI-M faces a 
growing disenchantment among its cadres regarding 
both. Speaking in Kerala in April 1981, Namboodiripad 
observed: 


A feeling has developed among us that the Soviet Party 
and the Chinese Party are both enemies of the revolu- 
tionary movements in the capitalist countries. One sec- 
tion holds that China is not socialist, its leaders are 
enemies of revolution, while another holds that the 
Soviet Union is not socialist, its leaders are enemies of 
revolution. Though our party leadership opposes both 
these understandings, there is a trend growing in our 
ranks which is against the world Communist movement 


58 The Times of India, Jan. 3, 1981, reported: “There is little doubt that a good deal of 
pressure had to be brought on Mr. Dasgupta to fully accept the central line.” 

For a report on the CPI-M delegation’s talks with the CP’s of Vietnam and Laos, see 
People’s Democracy, Feb. 8, 1981. 

59 Rao dutifully lambasted “the heinous role of the new Chinese leadership in the 
international arena” and accused Beijing of trying to undermine India’s close friendly ties 
with the Soviet Union. Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC), Feb. 26, 1981, Supp. 003, p. 27. 

60 “On the 26th Congress of CPSU,” People’s Democracy, Mar. 22, 1981. 

§! See an editorial in ibid., Feb. 15, 1981. 
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Prominent members of the Politbureau of the Commu- 
nist Party of India (Marxist). From left to right: E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad, Harkishan Singh Surjeet, and Pro- 
mode Dasgupta. 


—Asoke Bose. 


itself. The party leadership has not succeeded in effec- 
tively countering this trend. 


Although “not neutral” (in fact leaning toward Moscow) 
in disputes between the Soviet and Chinese parties, the 
CPI-M, continued Namboodiripad, was not in either 
“camp.” However, the Indian party remained 


part of the world Communist movement. All its victories 
are also our victory, all its reverses are also our reverses. 
This understanding has still to grow in us.® 


As if to underscore its involvement with broader Com- 
munist issues, the Marxist party has been diversifying its 
foreign contacts. It has conducted party-level discus- 
sions with two of the major independent Communist 
parties in the industrialized world, those of Italy and 
Japan. 

The CPI, mirroring as it does the Soviet world view, is 
not tormented by such dilemmas. While it goes along 
with the CPSU, it tolerates the CPI-M’s support for nor- 
malization of relations between India and China and 
probably will, at the appropriate time, tolerate restora- 
tion of party-to-party relations between the CCP and the 


62 Reported in ibid., Apr. 26, 1981. Namboodiripad issued a brief statement in the 
May 3 issue of People’s Democracy, saying that certain passages of the report of his 
speech conveyed meanings he “did not have in mind,” but he did not specify or offer any 
clarification—a plain indication that he stood by his comments. This curious exercise 
suggests the high degree of sensitivity of the party’s leadership about its internationalism. 
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Jyoti Basu, left, Marxist 
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tween Calcutta and the center; at right, police of Basu’s government extinguish streetcar fires ignited during April 
1981 demonstrations by followers of Mrs. Gandhi's faction of the Congress party. 


CPI-M.® If the Marxist party’s claim that the CCP is 
steadily moving toward normalizing relations with the 
CPSU is confirmed by developments over the next few 
years, the CPI-M’s stock in the world Communist move- 
ment would obviously rise dramatically. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Gandhi has been heading in the 
direction of confrontation with the Communists. She has 
kept the left front government in West Bengal on its toes 
by brandishing over its head like a sword of Damocles 
the possibility of dismissal by presidential order. In 
March 1981, she for the first time launched a frontal 
verbal attack on communism, questioning whether it 
could “secure the sort of democracy or sort of life we 
want in India.”* Her party in West Bengal engaged the 
Marxists and their allies on the streets, and on April 3, 
several persons were killed when police of the left-front 
government fired on violent Congress-| demonstrators. 
The CPI-M accused the ruling party at the center of con- 
triving a “law and order” situation as a pretext for 
dismissing the West Bengal government. Although the 
prime minister and her colleagues denied any such in- 
tention,they did not condemn the violent actions of her 
followers.®5 Mrs. Gandhi also moved against the CPI-M’s 
partner, the CPI, by delinking it from institutions sym- 
bolizing Indo-Soviet friendship and removing pro-CPI 
intellectuals from positions in powerful and prestigious 
establishments of higher education and research. 

The Marxists do not seem intimidated. Instead, they 
set a May 31 date for municipal elections in West 
Bengal, polling that had been put off for more than a 


—Rajib Bose. 


decade by successive Congress and left governments. 
The Congress-! boycotted the elections on the grounds 
that the CPI-M had “rigged” the electoral rolls, although 
observers suggested the real reason was bitter factional 
infighting within Congress-|.6”7 The CPI-M and its allies 
won the vast majority of municipalities, thereby 
demonstrating the left front’s electoral strength in urban 
areas also.®8 Moreover, the CPI-M successfully retained 
the sole Bengali Lok Sabha seat up for grabs in June 
1981 by-elections, and the Marxists also won five seats, 
with the CPI taking a sixth, in eight contests for seats in 
West Bengal’s state assembly.®? 


®3 The Huang Hua visit to New Delhi, slated for early 1981, was cancelled by Beijing 
when India chose to recognize the Heng Samrin government in Kampuchea. However, 
China’s pique was shortlived, and Huang visited the Indian capital in late June, when the 
two governments agreed to take several confidence-building measures and to move toward 
settlement of their border dispute through negotiations. See reportage by Beijing Zinhua in 
English, as transcribed in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: China 
(Washington, DC), June 29, 1981 pp. F/4-6. 

64 The Times of India, Mar. 5, 1981. As long as the CPI had remained an ally, Mrs. 
Gandhi never attacked “communism” or the “Communist movement,” but only the CPI-M 
and the so-called Naxalites. 

5 See The Times of India and Indian Express, Apr. 5, 6, and 7, 1981. In its April 5 
edition, The Times of India alleged that Mrs. Gandhi had given clearance to her party and 
other like-minded factions “to launch movements against Marxists and their allies in both 
West Bengal and Kerala.” 

The CPI-M undertook a countrywide campaign to expose the Congress-l’s alleged action. 
This included a highly disciplined meeting of several thousand staged by the local CPI-M in 
Delhi on May 19, which heard West Bengal Chief Minister Jyoti Basu and saw a film 
produced by his government on the April events. Indian Express, May 20, 1981. 

66 Ibid., Mar. 8, 1981; and S. Nihal Singh, “Bashing the Reds,” ibid., Apr. 21, 1981. 

®7 The Times of India, June 1 and 2, 1981. 

68 Indian Express, June 21, 1981. 

69 FBIS-SAS, June 24, 1981, p. E/1. 
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Future Course 


Within the shifting universe of Indian politics, Com- 
munist unity has already emerged as a powerful new 
element. Three states are under Communist rule, mak- 
ing the united forces of the CPI-M and the CPI the most 
disciplined and best organized political grouping in the 
country. This unity has deprived Mrs. Gandhi of oppor- 
tunities to use Communists against one another to 
mutilate the Indian Communist movement. 

Furthermore, the mobilization strength of the two 
Communist factions far exceeds their electoral support. 
For example, trade unions belonging to the two Com- 
munist groups command the loyalty of more than 50 
percent of India’s unionized industrial workers. Conse- 
quently, the Communists can organize large segments 
of industrial workers, poor peasants, landless laborers, 
and the poorer middle classes to oppose government 
policies and actions. There have been several demon- 
strations of this capability already in 1981. First, on 
March 26, the opposition parties held a million-strong 
peasant rally in New Delhi. The bulk of the peasants 
were brought in by the CPI from adjoining states, 
although the Marxist contingents showed themselves to 
be the most disciplined. (Similar rallies have been held 
in the capitals of Uttar Pradesh and Karnataka.) Sec- 
ond, nearly 100,000 workers of six huge public sector 
undertakings struck for 75 days early in the year. 

The unity of the two parties and their combined 
resources may be able to plant in the minds of Indians 
the concept of a “left and democratic” alternative to the 
rule of the bourgeoisie. Leaders of both factions see 
their working unity in the total context of Indian 
politics—political fragmentation of the ruling class, the 
possible collapse of the ruling Congress party after Mrs. 
Gandhi passes from the political scene, rapid political 
socialization of broad masses of the people (especially 


the rural population, whose political loyalties are already 
seriously divided). They seem to be certain that, in unity, 
their parties would emerge as a formidable political 
force in India in the second half of the 1980’s. To this 
end, both parties appear intent on building a strong left 
and democratic front in time for the next national elec- 
tions, in 1985. 

How will Communist unity affect India’s foreign policy, 
especially relations with the Soviet Union and China? 
Over a stretch of 25 years, the Communist factor in the 
Indo-Soviet relationship has passed through two phases 
and has entered a third. 

From the mid-1950’s until the early 1960's, the united 
CPI stood firmly behind Indo-Soviet friendship. This 
phase was brought to an end by the split within Indian 
communism. 

In the second phase, the CPI clung to the original 
political line, while the CPI-M—still supporting Indo- 
Soviet cooperation—moved out of the CPSU orbit. The 
Indian government’s Soviet connection came in handy 
in dealing roughly with the Marxists in their strongholds 
in West Bengal and Kerala. Indo-Soviet friendship 
expanded enormously, but the Indian Communist 
movement was checkmated as a result of hostilities 
between the two factions. 

Now, a third phase has begun, in which the Indian 
Communist movement and Indo-Soviet friendship are 
likely to lose the degree of symmetry they enjoyed in the 
first two periods. It remains to be seen whether Mrs. 
Gandhi can combine close cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and political confrontation with united Com- 
munist forces, and how the CPSU will react to this kind 
of situation. The current phase in the Indian Communist 
movement is charged with uncertain dynamism with 
regard to the two factions’ relations with the CPSU and 
the CCP, their perspectives on the international Com- 
munist movement, and future developments in India’s 
relations with the USSR and with China. 
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IF THERE was any emerging con- 
sensus in Western scholarship about 
the Brezhnev regime as inherently 
stable and predictable, more rea- 
sonable in its conduct of domestic 
and foreign policy, and more re- 
sponsive in broadening the base of 
mass and specialist participation 
within the Soviet policymaking proc- 
ess than previous Soviet regimes, 
worsening Soviet-Western relations 
in recent years have unravelled any 
such consensus. This situation has 
thrown into sharp relief a problem 
that has always beset Western Sovi- 
etologists—namely, the quite dif- 
ferent levels of analysis employed to 
explain the actions and outlooks of 
Soviet leaders. None of us resorts to 
only one level of analysis in his 
research, but all of us have tended 
to emphasize some to the exclusion 
of others. These alternative levels of 
analysis assume that different caus- 


al factors determine the person- 
alities of Soviet leaders, result not 
unexpectedly in quite different con- 
clusions about the nature of Soviet 
leaders, and color our general im- 
pressions of political continuity and 
change in the Soviet Union. Often 
this process is unconsciously re- 
versed in our analysis. That is, we 
select only those levels of analysis to 
explain Soviet leaders which are 
logically consistent with our precon- 
ceptions of Soviet politics, and the 
questions which we ask and the 
evidence to which we are drawn by 
our levels of analysis only provide 
tautological confirmation of our 
preconceptions. 

The impenetrable wall of secrecy 
which Soviet leaders still draw 
around themselves makes even 
more difficult a balanced under- 
standing of the complex factors af- 
fecting their behavior and personali- 
ties. Like convex mirrors, particular 
levels of analysis can only highlight 
certain forces shaping Soviet lead- 
ers while distorting and understating 
others equally significant in forming 
their personalities. In this light, at 
least two of the books under review 
provide a needed corrective to some 
of the recent discussion in the West 
about Soviet leaders, and all three 
Clearly illustrate how slightly dif- 
ferent levels of analysis can convey 
different understandings of the 
nature and motivations of Soviet 
leaders. 
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THE FIRST and most prevalent level 
of analysis employed by Western 
Sovietologists in recent years to ex- 
plain Soviet leaders takes a broad 
systemic view of Soviet politics and 
society. Grounded in historical, soci- 
ological, and psychological generali- 
zations, this level of analysis as- 
sumes that Soviet leaders can be 
understood by the same kind of fac- 
tors affecting aggregate leadership 
behavior in other political systems. 
In other words, Soviet leaders, like 
those in other systems, will be in- 
fluenced by their dominant life ex- 
periences in passage from early 
adulthood to high political office, 
and they will be uniquely socialized 
and conditioned by the career and 
educational backgrounds of their 
particular leadership cohorts within 
the party. From this perspective, dif- 
ferences in the dominant life experi- 
ences of Soviet leaders and the 
career-demographic characteristics 
that they share with their leadership 
cohorts should persist throughout 
their political careers and eventually 
produce subtle variations in their 
values, attitudes, and behavior. 
Thus, the mix of background and 
career characteristics reflected 
among those achieving high political 
offices at various historical periods 
should afford a sensitive barometer 
of political continuity and change in 
the Soviet Union. For example, the 
values, attitudes, and behavior of 
leaders recruited predominantly 


from lower social classes with im- 
provised formal education during 
the frenzied social change of the 
Stalin era should differ from those of 
the predominantly middle-class and 
technically proficient administrators 
recruited during the more stable 
Brezhnev era. 

This level of analysis sensitizes us 
to underlying systemic changes in 
Soviet politics over time and to the 
potential diversity among genera- 
tions of Soviet leaders as the condi- 
tions of Soviet society from which 
they originated as young cadres 
alter, and as the career require- 
ments for advancement in the 
Soviet political hierarchy shift to 
satisfy newly emerging demands for 
different types of leaders. It 
assumes a potentially dynamic inter- 
change between Soviet society and 
the Soviet political system. The 
system adapts to absorb new kinds 
of leaders produced by a constantly 
changing society; and, with the in- 
flux of new leadership strata into 
high political offices, the policy 
priorities of the system and internal 
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policymaking affecting society, in 
turn, change. Consequently, system 
analysts of Soviet leaders expend 
much of their research efforts in 
compiling extensive biographical 
and career data on Soviet officials 
and tracing out the nuanced dif- 
ferences and patterned changes 
among those achieving high offices 
over decades. 

Generational change provides the 
central focus to understand Soviet 
leaders in the books by Jerry Hough 
and Seweryn Bialer under review. 
Indeed, no clearer and more precise 
exposition of generational change 
could be found than in Hough’s 
tightly reasoned and detailed mono- 
graph Soviet Leadership in Transi- 
tion. In this book, an expanded ver- 
sion of an article written for this 
journal in 1979,+ Hough contends 
that the Soviet political system is 
on the threshold of an important 
change. The Brezhnev political gen- 
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eration, a fairly homogeneous and 
somewhat self-conscious elite group 
dominant in all institutional realms 
of Soviet politics for the past 40 
years, will soon pass from the scene, 
and it will be succeeded by a post- 
war and post-Stalin generation of 
younger leaders, whose quite dif- 
ferent life experiences, background, 
and careers should bring forth quali- 
tative changes in Soviet domestic 
and foreign policy. 

Whether stimulating us by his in- 
sights, challenging us to question 
Our implicit prejudices, or provoking 
us by his own value-laden judg- 
ments about Soviet politics, Hough 
over the last two decades has 
emerged as the preeminent system 
analyst of Soviet leadership among 
Western Sovietologists. Hough’s 
mark of distinction always has been 
his exhaustive and painstaking re- 
search in compiling data on Soviet 
officials and the very consistent im- 
age of Soviet politics derived from 
his statistical findings on Soviet of- 
ficials. For Hough, his findings 
reveal diversity and change among 
Soviet officials, and these patterns 
substantiate the  institutionalized 
pluralism, policy conflict, and the 
dispersion of power that he per- 
ceives in the Soviet political system. 

Consistent with his image of Soviet 
politics and based on extensive elite 
data, the monograph shows off 
Hough at his best. In 31 tables and 
figures, Hough demonstrates how 
the years in which various Soviet of- 
ficials were born not only deter- 
mined the formative life experiences 
and likely occupational and career 
backgrounds which they have had 
in common, but effectively biased 
the career advancement opportuni- 
ties of these officials in various in- 
stitutions and functional areas 
throughout their political lives. He 
distinguishes his birth cohorts 
among Soviet officials who have 
held various positions in the politi- 
cal-administrative apparatus, the 
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military, and the foreign policy es- 
tablishment from the early 1940’s 
through 1980. 

For Hough, World War || was the 
pivotal dividing line in life oppor- 
tunities for all Soviet officials in these 
realms and the origin of the current 
generational gap among top- and 
second-echelon Soviet officials. Par- 
ticularly advantaged were those 
born between 1900 and 1909 in the 
“Brezhnev generation.” They were 
young enough to have completed 
their schooling and begun their 
political careers before 1941, at low 
enough positions to have escaped 
the purges of 1937-38, but at a 
high enough mid-career level by 
1941 to benefit from the unusually 
rapid mobility and career opportuni- 
ties of wartime service between 
1941 and 1945. Those born only 
Slightly earlier had already achieved 
high enough positions by 1937-38 
that they were vulnerable to political 
denunciations and disappeared in 
large numbers during the purges 
before the war. Those born only 
slightly later had their schooling and 
early careers interrupted by the out- 
break of the war and would remain 
permanently disadvantaged in ca- 
reer opportunities relative to the 
“Brezhnev generation,” for they 
lacked the requisite formal school- 
ing and credentials from wartime 
positions for important assignments 
immediately after 1945. The 
“Brezhnev generation” thus con- 
stitute something of a self-conscious 
political group and a “skip genera- 
tion” in Soviet history. They filled the 
gap created by the disappearance 
virtually en masse of the slightly 
older pre-1900 birth cohort during 
the purges, but they were young 
enough (in their early 40’s) after 
1945 to dominate high institutional 
offices for the next two and a half 
decades in the Soviet Union. 

Hough argues, however, that the 
“Brezhnev generation,” now in their 
70's and still dominant, are slowly if 


reluctantly giving up their positions 
through death and retirement, and 
that the new generation already are 
moving into high positions on a 
selective basis. Once the new 
generation replace the “Brezhnev 
generation,” he contends, they will 
set different policy priorities and a 
new tone in internal policymaking 
reflective of their own unique life ex- 
periences and administrative and 
educational backgrounds, which 
have been more advanced techni- 
cally than those of their prede- 
cessors. In foreign policy, Hough 
foresees that, in light of the Soviet 
position of military equivalency with 
the United States, this new political 
generation will be less driven by the 
classic inferiority complex of Soviet 
leaders about “catching up with the 
West,” more assertive and _ self- 
confident in demanding respect 
from the United States for the Soviet 
Union as an equal global power, but 
also willing to pursue long-term 
cooperation in trade and to resolve 
international conflicts with the 
United States. He believes that they, 
although no less eager than their 
predecessors to expand Soviet in- 
fluences in the Third World, have a 
more realistic appreciation of the 
limits of Soviet influence and of the 
complexities of these volatile re- 
gions, complexities not reducible to 
simple Marxist-Leninist tenets. Yet 
they also share a nationalistic pride 
and_ self-confidence which could 
turn aggressively defensive were 
they to perceive their national honor 
belittled by American political 
leaders or their national interests 
challenged in a new military arms 
race with the United States. Less 
bound by dogma and aware of the 
grave economic problems confront- 
ing the Soviet Union in the 1980's, 
they may be more willing to risk 
economic reforms akin to the Hun- 
garian economic model to stimulate 
greater efficiency and labor produc- 
tivity, even at the cost of short-term 
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increases in inflation, unemploy- 
ment, and income differentiation. 
For Hough, when this new genera- 
tion solidify their hold and institute 
long-term policy changes depends 
on how disruptive the actual succes- 
sion struggle becomes and how 
strained Soviet-American relations 
remain throughout the 1980's. 
Hough’s thesis of a generational 
pattern among Soviet leaders is con- 
vincingly argued throughout the 
monograph, and his detailed tables 
and figures confirm the diversity in 
generations among. individuals 
working in various functional areas 
and holding various top- and sec- 
ond-echelon positions. Less persua- 
sive for some Western Sovietologists 
will be Hough’s central contention 
that generational differences actual- 
ly make a real difference in elite 
values, behavior, and attitudes. 
Hough admits that his contention 
about subcultural differences in atti- 
tudes among his leadership genera- 
tions is based essentially on articles 
written by second-echelon foreign 
policy specialists and on specula- 
tion. Moreover, his speculation is 
devoid of any consideration of the 
dominant Russian and Marxist- 
Leninist elite political culture, in 
which all generations of Soviet 
leaders have probably been com- 
monly socialized over the last six 
decades. Hough rejects the per- 
spective of those who, like Hedrick 
Smith,? contend that Soviet politics 
reflects an underlying cultural con- 
tinuity rooted in undemocratic, au- 
thoritarian, and bureaucratic traits, 
and Hough assumes that subcultur- 
al generational differences as a SOci- 
ological phenomenon parallel those 
evident in Western nations like the 
‘Vietnam generation” in the United 
States. In this reviewer’s opinion, 
subcultural generational differences 


2The Russians, New York, NY, Quadrangle/The New York 
Times Book Co., 1976, pp. 241-72, 281-301, and 
504-09. 


do in a sociological sense alter the 
politics of a nation, but, from a psy- 
chological standpoint, the underly- 
ing elite political culture may also 
constrain and temper the impact of 
generational elite differences in any 
nation. It would appear, for exam- 
ple, that the new social conscience 


of the “Vietnam generation” from. 


the 1960’s in the United States has 
produced a new leadership stratum 
now in their 30’s who individually 
seem to embrace the same old val- 
ues of materialism, self-seeking 
competitiveness, and individualism 
endemic to American orthodox cul- 
ture and elite thinking for the last 
200 years. Why should the Soviet 
establishment have been more af- 
fected than the American by genera- 
tional elite changes? Have not all 
new elites been co-opted and social- 
ized into a common mold of tradi- 
tional values and attitudes asso- 
ciated with their dominant elite polit- 
ical culture? 

Like all of Hough’s articles and 
books, this monograph is brilliant 
and stimulating at the broad sys- 
temic level of elite analysis but 
mechanistic and impersonal in dis- 
cussing Soviet politics and the ac- 
tual factors affecting elite advance- 
ment. In the monograph, leaders 
appear to be simply products of 
their careers and educational back- 
grounds, with their recruitment and 
promotion reflecting their rational 
objective capabilities or the system’s 
adaptive responses to newly emerg- 
ing groups in Soviet society. Just 
because the backgrounds and ca- 
reers of Soviet leaders run parallel in 
terms of such objective criteria, 
Hough assumes that these leaders 
have personalities and motivations 
typical of party members, who in 
turn represent a cross-section of the 
“attentive public” in Soviet society 
as a whole. Thus, he holds that the 
“Brezhnev generation” underwent 
the same dominant life experiences 
as their fellow citizens during the 
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frenzied changes of the First Five- 
Year Plan. 

True, neither the “Brezhnev gen- 
eration” nor any other generation of 
Soviet leaders have ever been the 
abnormal monsters or moral 
eunuchs sometimes portrayed by 
those interpreting Soviet politics in 
totalitarian terms. But have those 
aspiring to full-time leadership roles 
in the highly apolitical Soviet mass 
society ever been exactly like their 
fellow citizens or even their fellow 
party members? Many Soviet citi- 
zens experienced rapid social 
mobility in the 1930's, but what set 
the “Brezhnev generation” apart 
from average Soviet citizens was 
their very willingness to commit 
themselves at that time to fulltime 
political careers. What distinguished 
them from their fellow citizens of the 
1930’s was their willingness to make 
the moral compromises involved in 
holding official positions and acting 
as instruments of institutionalized 
terror from above, to enforce col- 
lectivization on fellow citizens who 
were resisting and dying in the hun- 
dreds of thousands, and to de- 
nounce fellow citizens and superiors 
as “subversives” and “wreckers” in 
their own rapid advancement up the 
political ladder. The unanswered 
question remains: did their direct 
political experiences “on the job” in 
their early 30’s and their internal ra- 
tionalizations for their behavior not 
define their unique generational 
personality as a leadership group 
more than did their sudden rise 
from lower social classes or their 
particular educational and _ profes- 
sional backgrounds? 


FOR THOSE troubled by Hough’s 
unwillingness to consider the impor- 
tance of underlying elite political 
culture in shaping leadership per- 
sonalities and by his somewhat 
selective reconstruction of Soviet 
history of the 1930's, Seweryn 
Bialer’s Stalin’s Successors: Leader- 
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ship, Stability, and Change in the 
Soviet Union will be welcomed as a 
more balanced and comprehensive 
overview of the forthcoming genera- 
tional change among Soviet leaders. 
For Bialer, like Hough, the Soviet 
Union is on the eve of a significant 
generational change in the mid- 
1980’s, with the top leadership soon 
to be almost totally replaced in all in- 
stitutional realms by a postwar and 
post-Stalin generation. There are 
many other striking similarities in the 
views of the two authors. Both sub- 
Sstantiate the uniqueness of the 
forthcoming post-Brezhnev genera- 
tion of Soviet leaders with detailed 
background and career data. Both 
emphasize the close linkages be- 
tween Soviet society and the politi- 
cal system forged over decades by 
the active recruitment of diverse 
social classes and ethnic groups into 
leadership and participatory roles. 
Both stress the pluralistic tenden- 
cies in policymaking increasingly 
characteristic of the Brezhnev 
regime. And both express dismay at 
what they regard as a tendency of 
certain Western political leaders to 
see Soviet military expenditures 
since 1975 as a new expansionist 
drive to achieve dominance over the 
West. 

For both Bialer and Hough, too, 
the social and political mobility of 
the Soviet population over decades 
explains the high level of diffuse 
support for the system. This has 
given many groups and strata a 
perceived stake in maintaining the 
system, to preserve their advan- 
tages. But Bialer more explicitly 
recognizes a problem stemming 
from this situation—namely, the 
perception of mobility depends on 
the reality of a constantly expanding 
pie of economic and political oppor- 
tunities in Soviet society. With the 
economic stagnation of the last dec- 
ade and the other economic difficul- 
ties that now confront the leadership 
in the 1980's, the raised expecta- 
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tions of the Soviet people for per- 
sonal economic advancement in 
their lifetimes may be sorely disap- 
pointed. Indeed, a “politics of strin- 
gency” may prevail. Moreover, the 
aging top leadership, committed to 
“stability” in lower cadre ranks to 
preserve an oligarchical consensus 
and more comfortable with old fa- 
miliar faces from their generation in 
formulating policies, may so frus- 
trate ambitious younger leaders at 
middle-level positions (particularly 
non-Russian leaders, whose percep- 
tions of the Soviet system’s legiti- 
macy derive from their own mobility) 
that the latter increasingly question 
the relevance of the system to their 
own political aspirations. These 
younger leaders, Bialer suggests, 
may justifiably feel that they are 
more competent than the present 
top leadership to stimulate real 
economic growth and satisfy the 
ambitions of the Soviet population 
for upward mobility. 

As Bialer sees things, the record 
of the Brezhnev generation in power 
since 1965 has been both positive 
and negative. On the positive side, 
they have provided a needed stabili- 
ty and normalcy to political life after 
the chaotic, if well-intentioned, 
reforms and tensions unleashed 
during the Khrushchev era, and 
they have redirected economic pri- 
orities to improve the living stan- 
dards of the Soviet population 
through increased investment in the 
consumer-goods and _ agricultural 
sectors. The Brezhnev era, Bialer 
writes, “will enter Soviet history as a 
period of the most impressive 
achievement, a period unequaled in 
the past and, incidentally, one not 
likely to be equaled in the foresee- 
able future” (p. 158). 

On the negative side, according to 
Bialer, the Brezhnev generation 
now seem to be suffering from a ter- 
minal case of oligarchic sclerosis. 
Bent on maintaining consensus for 
its own sake, they have geared poli- 


cies at the lowest common denomi- 
nator so as not to threaten any ma- 
jor interests at the national level; 
consequently, they have fallen into a 
pattern of administrative tinkering, 
policy timidity and drift, and non- 
decisions. At the same time, they 
seem to have become obsessed 
with projecting their country as a 
global military power—perhaps 
because achievement of strategic 
military equality with the United 
States has been their one major 


policy accomplishment over the last. 


40 years—and they appear to feel 
slighted that their attainment of 
Strategic military equality has not 
won them equivalent global diplo- 
matic influence or global status in 
the eyes of the United States. To be 
sure, Bialer notes, the major internal 
problems which they will bequeath 
to the next elite generation have not 
been entirely of their own doing. 
Many are the legacies of the Stalinist 
economic system and Stalinist poli- 
cies which only began to be con- 
fronted openly during the brief reign 
of Nikita Khrushchev. Yet the Brezh- 
nev generation are still too much 
protegés of Stalin, who overlearned 
the lessons of the 1930’s and have 
emerged as the major barrier to 
needed reforms in the Soviet Union. 

Unlike Hough, Bialer appraises 
the significance of the forthcoming 
generational change in terms of the 
defining societal and political char- 
acteristics of the Stalin era that pro- 
duced the current Brezhnev genera- 
tion. That is, he gives attention not 
only to the educational and career 
patterns of the Brezhnev generation 
but also to their societal origins and 
the political experiences and moti- 
vations which he feels shaped their 
personalities. 

For Bialer, one definable attribute 
of the forthcoming generation may 
be cynicism, for they entered the 
party and held their first positions at 
a time when the destalinization cam- 
paign of Khrushchev openly ques- 
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tioned the underlying values of the 
system. That cynicism, he suggests, 
may make them more willing to in- 
stitute meaningful economic re- 
forms and to abolish many of the 
continuing legacies of the Stalinist 
system. 

Much as they may differ in their 
policy concerns and approaches 
from the departing Brezhnev gen- 
eration, however, the forthcoming 
elite generation are themselves 
products of basic changes in elite 
recruitment and policymaking that 
have been institutionalized under 
the Brezhnev regime. For Bialer, 
these include the decline of gener- 
alists as a career type among party 
functionaries and the emergence of 
functional specialists as the career 
norm,? the changing role of the par- 
ty and party functionaries from mo- 
bilizer to administrator of contend- 
ing policy interests, the broadening 
of participation by specialists in the 
policymaking process, and the 
greater tolerance for policy initia- 
tives by nonparty organizations and 
interests. As the new generation 
moves to remedy grave problems 
left over from the Brezhnev era, they 
will enact policy changes within the 
parameters of these underlying 
changes. 


A SECOND LEVEL of analysis among 
Western Sovietologists has con- 
sistently challenged the assump- 
tions of system analysts and the 
assignment of significance to gen- 
erational changes. Representatives 
of this school attribute the behavior 
of Soviet leaders primarily to struc- 
tural factors that—they argue—have 
shaped all Soviet leaders over dec- 
ades into a common mold. These 
Sovietologists stress that all Soviet 
leaders must advance through a 


3.On the emergence of different functional specialists as 
a more prevalent career type in the Soviet Union, see my 
“The Impact of Nomenklatura in Soviet Regional Elite 
Recruitment,” Soviet Union/Union Soviétique (Tempe, AZ), 
forthcoming in 1981. 


highly bureaucratized political 
hierarchy, and that their very ad- 
vancement up this bureaucratic 
hierarchy socializes all Soviet 
leaders into certain informal ways of 
understanding power and decision- 
making quite distinct from those in- 
ternalized by leaders advancing in a 
less bureaucratized and more open 
recruitment system. Structural 
determinists contend that the for- 
mation of patron-client networks 
and factional cliques and the in- 
tense personal quality of all policy 
conflict constitute realities to which 
all Soviet leaders over decades have 
adapted to survive in the Byzantine 
political world of the Soviet Union, 
and these have engendered com- 
mon leadership personalities, at- 
titudes, and values. From Georgiy 
Malenkov vs. Andrey Zhdanov to 
Nikolay Podgornyy vs. Leonid Brezh- 
nev, only the names of the major 
protagonists at center stage in the 
Kremlin have changed over time. All 
Soviet leaders rising in the highly 
bureaucratized political order have 
learned the informal rules of the 
game: don’t trust anyone not your 
political patron or client (and then 
don’t trust your own clients too 
much); adopt policy positions expe- 
diently, solely on the basis of 
whether they increase your influ- 
ence or discredit your opponents; 
protect your political “territory” of 
clientele against incursions by all 
your political opponents; and be 
constantly alert to the formal sym- 
bols of your personal authority to 
cue your followers to obeisance and 
frighten your potential opponents 
into submission. 

Whatever systematic corruption 
and irrationality they impart to the 
Soviet political process, patron- 
client networks, factional cliques, 
and personalized conflict, in the 


* For a recent example of this approach, see Uri 
Ra’anan, “Soviet Decision-Making and International 
Relations,” Problems of Communism, 
November-December 1980, pp 41-47. 
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eyes of structural determinists, also 
humanize Soviet politics and pro- 
vide some latent predictability to 
leadership recruitment and the im- 
plementation of policies. Like the 
evolution of the “second economy” 
in the Soviet Union to correct the 
defects of the overcentralized and 
inefficient command economy, they 
have informally emerged as some- 
thing of a political ‘‘market 
mechanism” to grease the rigid 
political system. They match the 
supply of future leaders to the de- 
mand for loyalty among their subor- 
dinates by contending top Soviet 
leaders, whose political priorities 
otherwise would be sabotaged or 
lost in the conflicting policies and ir- 
rational maze of the Soviet bureauc- 
racy. Taken to a logical extreme by 
skillful structural determinists or 
Kremlinologists like Robert Con- 
quest, Michel Tatu, and Sidney 
Ploss, this informal political reality of 
Soviet leadership comes to resem- 
ble a continuous 64-year Soviet ver- 
sion of the American TV program 
“Dallas,” with Soviet leaders in- 
cessantly scheming against each 
other and attempting to maximize 
their authority and dominance over 
others. 

Where the first level of analysis 
assumes that Soviet leaders change 
over time as a result of their chang- 
ing formative experiences, careers, 
and backgrounds, structural deter- 
minists assume that any formal dif- 
ferences among Soviet leaders over 
generations have been minimized 
by their common formative life ex- 
periences advancing up the same 
bureaucratized hierarchy. Thus, 
there is leadership continuity from 
the same political structure, not con- 
stant leadership change from soci- 
etal change and new leadership 
generations. 

Paul Murphy’s Brezhnev: Soviet 
Politician is a recent attempt to ap- 
ply the assumptions of this second 
level of analysis. For Murphy, as for 
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most structural determinists, “rival- 
ry, struggle, and intrigue over power 
and policy are the stuff of Soviet 
politics . .. how Soviet politicians are 
made and how Soviet policy deci- 
sions are made...” (pp. iii-iv), and 
Brezhnev’s entire political career 
has been a classic Soviet success 
story of these leadership attributes 
in application. 

In Murphy’s interpretation, Brezh- 
nev’s political career reads like that 
of a successful mafioso who rose to 
become the Soviet don of dons only 
because he was more ruthless, cun- 
ning, and opportunistic than others 
of his generation. A sense of this in- 
terpretation can be conveyed mere- 
ly by citing Murphy’s chapter head- 
ings and various phrases used to 
describe stages in Brezhnev’s ca- 
reer. During his early 20’s, as he en- 
forces “dekulakization,” Brezhnev is 
a “Commissar with a Whip,” who, 
“using every available resource and 
applying repressive measures .. . 
unleashed a reign of terror against 
kulak and middle peasant alike to 
achieve collectivization by whatever 
means it took. . .” (p. 30). Under 
Stalin, he “learned to observe care- 
fully and to move cautiously and 
methodically . . (p. 34). As 
Khrushchev’s “loyal propagandist” 
in purging the Ukraine during the 
latter 1930’s, Brezhnev engaged 
in wholesale “slander and character 
assassination .. .” (p. 53). In 1944, 
in “Conquering a Foreign Land,” 
Brezhnev engaged in “deceit, in- 
trigue, and ruthless force” (p. 83) in 
the bloodbath to bring the Transcar- 
pathian population back under the 
heel of Soviet rule. He threatens and 
cajoles his workers in Dneprope- 
trovsk and Zaporozh’ye after the war 
to rebuild industries because “his 
personal political future depended 
upon it...” (p. 96). In reasserting 
control over collective farms in 
Moldavia in 1950, Brezhnev carried 
out a “blitz” of purges because over 
time “violence now came naturally 
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to him a" (pe) ts) Aror25 years 
from Dnepropetrovsk to Moscow, 
Brezhnev is Khrushchev’s “hot shot 
for the provinces” (p. 110), the one 
mainstay of his “political machine,” 
and one of his loyal “henchmen” (p. 
156) against rival cliques and in- 
trigues of Lazar Kaganovich, Lavren- 
tiy Beriya, and Georgiy Malenkov. 
Since 1965, Brezhnev has solidified 
his authority by surrounding himself 
with loyal cohorts from his former 
political postings in Dnepropetrovsk, 
Moldavia, and Kazakhstan and by 
skillfully moving to isolate, discredit, 
and then oust major rivals in the 
Politburo like Aleksandr Shelepin, 
Pétr Shelest, Podgornyy, Gennadiy 
Voronov, and then finally Aleksey 
Kosygin. 

Readers will find that very similar 
ground has previously been covered 
in John Dornberg’s Brezhnev: The 
Masks of Power.® More important, 
however, Dornberg, as a trained 
journalist posted as a bureau chief 
in Moscow, was more successful 
than Murphy is in capturing the 
complexities and personal foibles of 
Brezhnev the politician and the 
human being. While we can under- 
stand the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan from the one-dimensional ruth- 
lessness and cunning attributed to 
Brezhnev by Murphy, it is less easy 
by the end of Murphy’s book to 
understand other “Brezhnevs”: the 
“chairman of the board,” who has 
remained in power by brokering 
diverse interests; the proponent of 
increased consumer goods and 
services to improve the lot of Soviet 
citizens; or the advocate of greater 
pluralism in the development of par- 
ty policies. 

lf Hough errs in discounting the 
impact of political culture and 
assuming that Soviet elite attitudes 
and motivations closely parallel 
those found among elites in other 


5 Brezhnev: The Masks of Power, New York, NY, Basic 
Books, 1974. 


nations, Murphy overstates his case 
in contending that Soviet leaders 
like Brezhnev are motivated solely 
by an opportunistic drive for power 
and domination conditioned by the 
political culture. Thus, Murphy, in 
attributing Brezhnev’s motivations 
to his all-consuming drive for power 
and domination over others, inter- 
prets Brezhnev’s policy of détente 
solely as a cynical ploy to advance 
his own political primacy in the Polit- 
buro, slow the growth of American 
military power, dampen American 
willingness to resist Soviet military 
expansionism in the Third World, 
and achieve Soviet military superior- 
ity over the United States by the 
mid-1980’s. 

At various points in the book, Mur- 
phy also becomes carried away by 
his negative portrayal of Brezhnev 
and attributes a state of mind and 
motivations to Brezhnev without any 
evidence for doing so. For example, 
Murphy says that the urgency with 
which Brezhnev ruthlessly carried 
out reforms in Moldavia in 1950-51 
was “motivated” by his desire to be 
promoted into the central leadership 
once the first postwar party con- 
gress was convened (p. 118); and 
Murphy contends that Soviet public- 
ity in 1972-73 stressing Brezhnev's 
down-to-earth personality was the 
consequence in part of Brezhnev’s 
sensitivity since the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia “about the West- 
ern portrayal of him as a kind of 
beetle-browed villain” (p. 279). It 
would be reassuring to believe that 
we actually know what Brezhnev 
has intended or thought at various 
stages of his career, but readers 
otherwise impressed by Murphy’s 
diligent research on the facts of 
Brezhnev’s career should be cau- 
tious about accepting Murphy’s at- 
tempted reconstructions of Brezh- 
nev’s feelings or thoughts. 

In all fairness, however, Murphy 
did not have the resources to write a 
balanced and comprehensive biog- 
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raphy of Brezhnev. Therefore, the 
book should be looked at as simply 
a profile of a prototypical Soviet 
political career derived from a 
Kremlinological methodology and a 
series of assumptions. Murphy, to 
his credit, has thoroughly re- 
searched all the available sources 
on Brezhnev’s career. He incorpo- 
rates the recent disclosures about 
Brezhnev from the numerous publi- 
cations in the Soviet Union which 
have appeared as part of the grow- 
ing cult of Brezhnev since the 
mid-1970’s, and he went back to 
Ukrainian newspapers from the 
1930’s and 1940's to retrace ref- 
erences to Brezhnev during the ear- 
ly years of the Soviet leader’s 
political advancement. In addition, 
Murphy interviewed those in the 
West directly acquainted with 
Brezhnev or familiar with locales of 
the Soviet Union in which Brezhnev 
was stationed at various stages of 
his political career. Indeed, both 
Murphy and Dornberg interviewed 
Nathan Kruglak (now living in Mil- 
waukee), who was born in Brezh- 
nev’s hometown of Dneprodzer- 
zhinsk and was a former classmate 
of Brezhnev. 


AS MURPHY sees things, there 
have not been, and will not be, fun- 
damental changes in the character- 
istics of Soviet leaders such as 
Brezhnev. By the end of Murphy’s 
book, the major figures of the post- 
Brezhnev generation seem to have 
internalized the same rules of the 
game learned by Brezhnev during 
the 1930’s. Yet, from their broad 
systemic level of analysis, both 
Hough and Bialer anticipate an 
evolution in the Soviet political 
system with the ascendancy to 
power of the post-Brezhnev elite 
generation. On balance, this review- 
er believes that Hough and Bialer’s 
judgment will probably turn out to 
be accurate, for one should not 
underrate the degree of diversity 


within the Soviet leadership. At the 
same time, Murphy reminds us that 
the post-Brezhnev generation are 
also political apprentices of the 
Brezhnev political structure. That 
political structure originated under 
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Stalin and promotes a basic under- 
lying continuity in mentality of all 
those who achieve high office in the 
Soviet Union, whatever the dispar- 
ate nature of their formative life ex- 
periences, careers, or backgrounds. 


It is little consolation for any of us 
that such a political structure con- 
tinues to single out future Soviet 
leaders more for their political cun- 
ning than for their abilities or policy 
views. 


The “Action Arm” of the CPSU 


By John J. Dziak 
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IT HAS BEEN roughly seven years 
since John Barron’s KGB attracted 
Western attention to the “action 
arm” of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU).! His study ap- 
propriately emphasized that the 
Committee for State Security (KGB) 
is something much more than just 
another police organ or foreign in- 
telligence service. 

In the Soviet Union, the intelli- 
gence and security services have 


! John Barron, KGB, New York, NY, Bantam Books, 
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enjoyed a pervasive and powerful 
position since 1917. Created a little 
more than a month after the Bolshe- 
vik coup of November 7, 1917, 
these services—the All-Russian Ex- 
traordinary Commission to Combat 
Counterrevolution and Sabotage 
(CHEKA) and its successors—soon 
became the mainstay of the party, a 
situation recognized by every Soviet 
leader from Vladimir Lenin through 
Leonid Brezhnev. Indeed, it is no 
accident that the KGB and its prede- 
cessors have occupied a special 
position as the cutting edge of party 
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authority domestically and the 
leading organ in Soviet foreign ac- 
tivities. Lenin consciously collabo- 
rated with F. Dzerzhinskiy, the head 
of the CHEKA, in granting the 
CHEKA the extralegal or translegal 
authority to employ special meas- 
ures to guarantee the monopoly of 
power of his faction. losif Stalin built 
on such precedents, adroitly using 
them to his own advantage, though 
obviously at the party’s (and coun- 
try’s) expense. Nikita Khrushchev 
may have reined the KGB in, but he 
did it primarily to insure its role as 
servant of the party and not the 
reverse. Moreover, he left the reins 
on it considerably more slack with 
respect to the country as a whole. 
Brezhnev has essentially followed 
the reorientation of his predecessor, 
carefully overseeing the return of 
the security organs to the tradition of 
Dzerzhinskiy and Lenin, that of 
“most trusted servant” and “action 
arm” of the party.? 


2 For a survey of the function of the KGB and its 
predecessors as well as its relationship to the party, see 
Ronald Hingley, The Russian Secret Police: Muscovite, 
Imperial Russian and Soviet Political Security Operations 
1565-1970, New York, NY, Simon and Schuster, 1970. 
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It needs to be stressed that the 
position of the Soviet security or- 
gans, and principally the KGB rela- 
tive to the party, is a special one 
unmatched by any other Soviet insti- 
tution, including the military. As the 
party’s praetorian guard, the KGB 
has been allowed, without interrup- 
tion, to penetrate every facet of the 
Soviet system, domestic or foreign. 
This penetration extends to the mili- 
tary as well as to the KGB’s sister 
services, the Ministry of Internal Af- 
fairs (MVD) and the Chief Intelli- 
gence Directorate (GRU) of the Gen- 
eral Staff. The KGB deploys its own 
armed forces—border guards, 9th 
Directorate troops, signal troops— 
and may extend this control to the 
internal security troops of the MVD, 
together comprising military forces 
of at least half a million men inde- 
pendent of Marshal D. F. Ustinov’s 
Ministry of Defense. In foreign oper- 
ations, the KGB clearly takes prece- 
dence over the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, itself also subject to KGB 
penetration and co-optation of its 
personnel. KGB Chief Yu. V. Andro- 
pov, a Brezhnev confidante of long 
standing, is a voting member of the 
Politburo and reportedly one of the 
six or seven permanent members of 
the Defense Council, an elite inner 
group frequently rumored to be the 
true locus of central decision- 
making.? Hence, when examining 
the KGB, we are dealing with some- 
thing beyond just another state in- 
stitution or another competitor in 
some interest-group model. The 
party without the KGB simply would 
not be the party as we know it. 


UNFORTUNATELY, few scholars 
have paid the party-KGB phalanx 
the serious and in-depth attention it 
clearly merits. Many treatises on 


3 For information on the Defense Council, see John J. 
Dziak, Soviet Military Doctrine and Power, New York, NY, 
National Strategy Information Center, 1981; and Harriet 
Fast Scott and William F. Scott, The Armed Forces of the 
USSR, 2nd ed., Boulder, CO, Westview, 1981. 


Soviet politics and the Soviet system 
either ignore the security and _ in- 
telligence apparatus or relegate it to 
the cursory coverage befitting a sub- 
ject not open to meaningful scholar- 
ly inquiry. Furthermore, the special- 
ized writings on the topic are quite 
sparse. For instance, there has yet 
to appear a definitive history of the 
Soviet intelligence and security serv- 
ices, notwithstanding commendable 
Surveys such as Ronald Hingley’s 
The Russian Secret Police or the 
valuable contributions of Robert 
Slusser.* Since the publication of 
Barron’s KGB in 1974, in fact, out- 
put on the subject has increased 
only slightly, and a lot of this has 
come from outside the academic 
community. 

One fine exception to this general- 
ly dismal state of affairs is Lennard 
Gerson’s The Secret Police in 
Lenin’s Russia. This superior inquiry 
deserves inclusion on required read- 
ing lists for Soviet history and gov- 
ernment courses. Among the sev- 
eral conclusions one may draw from 
Gerson’s research, two merit high- 
lighting for present purposes. First, 
the author convincingly demon- 
Strates that productive analysis of 
the Soviet secret police is possible 
from open and available sources. 
Too often the argument is proffered 
that the very nature of the subject 
inhibits meaningful inquiry, for the 
data are buried in party/KGB ar- 
chives, destroyed, or manipulated 
according to the changing interpre- 
tations of Soviet historiography. 
While these are real limitations 
which render the scholar’s task es- 
pecially onerous, Gerson has shown 
that it can be done and done well. 
The pertinent Soviet party and state 
documents and memoir literature 
which he has surfaced in them- 
selves provide the necessary points 


* See Hingley, op. cit.; Simon Wolin and Robert M. 
Slusser, The Soviet Secret Police, Westport, CT, 
Greenwood Press, 1975. 
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of departure for still further lines of 
investigation. 

Second, Gerson has meticulously 
chronicled the Leninist roots of 
party/state—directed terror as an in- 
Stitutionalized instrument of party 
control. As Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
has so poignantly witnessed, 
katorga and Gulag were not mere 
aberrations attributable to the 
whims of a vozhd’ (Stalin) who 
betrayed the noble ideals of a new 
era of history ushered in by Lenin.° 
Gerson concludes that it was “dur- 
ing the formative years of Bolshevik 
rule, when violence and terror were 
extolled by men of theory and freely 
indulged in by men of action, [that] 
they had imprisoned and executed 
thousands upon thousands to pre- 
serve the Bolshevik monopoly of 
power. For this they earned the 
Sincere gratitude of the Party’s 
leaders” (p. 274). 

Internal repression and the dy- 
namics of party-police interaction 
constitute but one facet of the ac- 
tivities of the Soviet security organs. 
Intelligence, espionage, covert ac- 
tion, disinformation and deception 
undertakings, and _ counterintelli- 
gence are others, and they are dealt 
with in the rest of the works under 
review. Gordon Brook-Shepherd 
elucidates the workings of the Soviet 
power elite and its foreign opera- 
tions by retelling the odysseys of 
several Soviet officials who defected 
to the West before World War Il. The 
Storm Petrels focuses on five promi- 
nent Soviet defectors, ranging from 
Boris Bajanov, who had been 
Stalin’s personal assistant and sec- 
retary to the Politburo before he left 
the USSR in 1928, to Alexander 
Orlov, one of the highest-ranking 
Soviet intelligence officers ever to 
flee the system. Though each of the 
defectors—Bajanov, Georges Aga- 
bekov, Grigoriy Bessedovsky, Walter 


5 Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Gulag Archipelago, New York, 
NY, Harper and Row, 1979. 


Krivitsky, and Orlov—wrote his own 
memoirs, Brook-Shepherd relies 
more on hitherto unpublished West- 
ern Official sources and, in the case 
of Bajanov, on a lengthy personal 
interview. 

The result is an intriguing tapestry 
of vignettes. Some of the most in- 
triguing points, however, Brook- 
Shepherd was not able to follow up 
on. There is a possibility, for exam- 
ple, that Bessedovsky was “turned 
back” to Soviet service, especially in 
the immediate postwar years in 
Paris, where the KGB’s |. |. Agayants 
(later to head the KGB’s new Disin- 
formation Department) was operat- 
ing (p. 105).€ Bessedovsky’s trail 
simply disappeared in the French 
Riviera during the early years after 
the war. Similarly, Orlov hinted tan- 
talizingly that a Ukrainian faction of 
the Unified State Political Direc- 
torate (OGPU) had intrigued, with 
possible army complicity, against 
Stalin before both the military and 
the police were savaged in the 
purges of the 1930’s, but he would 
say no more. An intelligence officer 
to the end, he revealed only what he 
wished and took the rest with him 
when he died in April 1973. 

Nevertheless, Brook-Shepherd’s 
account has the highly readable 
style of an accomplished journalist. 
Its major drawback from a research- 
er’s perspective is the lack of bibli- 
ography and pertinent citations. 


IN THE STUDY of Soviet intelligence 
and security services, defector tes- 
timony provides some of the most 
telling detail available, especially on 
operational specifics. Much of this 
information has become available as 
published testimony before various 
governmental commissions and 
Congressional hearings. The rest 
has appeared in the form of memoir 


© On Agayants, see also Barron, op. cit.; and Ladislav 
Bittman, The Deception Game: Czechoslovak Intelligence 
in Soviet Political Warfare, Syracuse, NY, Syracuse 
University Research Corporation, 1972. 
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literature, although this seems to 
have had an impact only well after 
the events described. Many of the 
early defectors from the security or 
State apparat were disillusioned 
revolutionaries, themselves partici- 
pants in the drama of the construc- 
tion of the Soviet state. More recent 
arrivals have manifested a different 
type of disillusionment, coming as 
they have from an ensconced elite 
long since purged of early doubters. 
They have also brought with them 
experiences honed in the milieu of 
post-Stalin developments. 

Former KGB Captain Alexei 
Myagkov’s Inside the KGB may 
strike some readers at first as 
merely another exposé by a disaf- 
fected insider. Yet an appreciation 
of where in the KGB Myagkov 
worked and a careful reading of his 
narrative as well as of the docu- 
ments he brought with him reveals 
this book to be one of the more sig- 
nificant contributions to the litera- 
ture on Soviet intelligence. Myagkov 
was an Officer of the KGB’s Third Di- 
rectorate, the successor to the 
Soviet military counterespionage 
organs known as SMERSH and 
counterintelligence watchdog over 
the Soviet military. To this reviewer’s 
knowledge, he is the only defector 
since the immediate postwar years 
from within the Third Directorate. 

The Third Directorate, among 
other things, runs in the military 
what the Second Chief Directorate 
does in the rest of Soviet society—an 
intricate informant network. The 
organizational means for this activity 
are known as Special Departments, 
and it was in one of these units in the 
Group of Soviet Forces in Germany 
that Myagkov worked from 1969 un- 
til his defection in early 1974. His 
service in this capacity provides in- 
sight into the nature of the day-to- 
day interaction of the KGB and the 
military, the superior position of the 
former, and the mandatory system 
for unmasking enemies within the 
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ranks of the Soviet armed forces. 

In addition to the operational as- 
pects of Myagkov’s KGB duties, his 
book provides glimpses into the 
functioning and privileges of the 
Soviet elite, including the party’s 
“nomenclature” system within the 
armed forces and the attendant 
overlap of privilege, bribery, and the 
second economy. What emerges 
from his brief memoir is a compact 
case study of how the party, the mili- 
tary, and the KGB function in mu- 
tually beneficial symbiosis, and this 
in spite of the frictions generated by 
KGB penetration of the armed 
forces. Myagkov’s — microcosmic 
view adds valuable KGB-party-mili- 
tary detail to the broader phe- 
nomenon of an established self-per- 
petuating elite first scrutinized by 
that early believer-turned-dissident, 
Milovan Djilas.” 

Myagkov’s perspective is essen- 
tially one from the bottom up—i.e., 
that of a former enlisted man who 
moved into the operational levels of 
the KGB as a junior officer. In this 
sense, it is the tactical-operational 
perspective of the raw material of 
the party’s “action arm.” A more 
“strategic” panorama is provided by 
Vladimir Sakharov’s High Treason. 
The son of a well-connected KGB 
father, Sakharov was a member of 
the Soviet aristocracy, thereby en- 
joying both privilege and access. 
Membership in such an elite helped 
provide Sakharov entrance to the In- 
stitute of International Relations in 
preparation for service in the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs and to that 
most desired perquisite, foreign 
travel. Though not a KGB officer, 
Sakharov was a co-optee. His 
father’s influence was used to en- 
sure that this institutional connec- 
tion progressed no further, even 
after the KGB had pressed young 
Sakharov to integrate as a KGB reg- 


7 See Milovan Djilas, The New Class, New York, NY, 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1974. 
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ular. Still, Sakharov served the 
KGB—not uncommon for many, if 
not most, Soviet Foreign Ministry 
personnel overseas. 

Sakharov’s activities in the Middle 
East were first mentioned in John 
Barron’s KGB, not long after 
Sakharov’s defection to the US in 
1971. High Treason adds intimate 
detail, ranging from Sakharov’s con- 
nections to elite KGB and party 
families, to the Soviet penetration of 
Abdel Nasser’s Egypt and KGB/GRU 
operations involving guerrilla and 
terrorist groups in the Middle East. 
Like Oleg Penkovskiy,® Sakharov 
was a defector/agent-in-place, hav- 
ing been recruited by the US some 
time (undisclosed) before his actual 
flight in 1971. 

High Treason is the first account 
since Alexander Kaznacheyev’s /n- 
side a Soviet Embassy to provide 
working details on the structure and 
operations of Soviet intelligence resi- 
dencies abroad.? Confirming the 
continued preeminence of the KGB 
over the Foreign Ministry both in 
Moscow and abroad, Sakharov 
adds other information pointing to 
an enhanced role in foreign affairs 
for certain higher party organs. Spe- 
cifically, B. N. Ponomarév’s Inter- 
national Department of the Central 
Committee, besides having a central 
role in foreign policy formulation, is 
a Critical player in policy execution. 
Sakharov observes that Interna- 
tional Department representatives 
at important foreign posts outranked 
both the KGB resident and the am- 
bassador, serving as the senior 
Soviet authorities overseeing all ac- 
tivities, whether diplomatic, sub- 
versive, or intelligence. Some ana- 
lysts, like Leonard Schapiro, have 
long held that Ponomarév’s depart- 
ment and not the Foreign Ministry is 
the true locus of foreign policy.!° 
Sahkarov’s revelations support this 
contention and indicate another 
dimension to the Department's ac- 
tivities: on-site supervision of all 


Soviet intelligence, subversion, dis- 
information, and other covert action 
operations. 

When viewed in the context of the 
reorientation of the KGB’s role ini- 
tiated by Khrushchev and KGB chief 
A. N. Shelepin in late 1958, such a 
situation is not all that surprising. 
The objective of these two men was 
to refocus the secret police along 
the lines initially established by 
Lenin and Dzerzhinskiy—i.e., to re- 
turn it to being an action instrument 
of the party, fulfilling party objec- 
tives and responding to party direc- 
tion. Indeed, that appeared to be 
the primary rationale for the ap- 
pointment of Shelepin and the drop- 
ping of General |. A. Serov (who 
moved to the GRU) as head of the 
organization. A clean leadership 
break was made to prepare the KGB 
for the more sophisticated opera- 
tions mandated by Khrushchev’s 
“peaceful coexistence” policy. While 
this step made good foreign policy 
sense, it may, of course, have been 
a foolish internal political move, for 
both Shelepin and his handpicked 
successor, V. Ye. Semichastnyy, 
were among the plotters of Khru- 
shchev’s downfall in 1964. 


AT ANY RATE, the changes begun in 
1958 ushered in a new phase of 
KGB foreign operations. Concurrent 
with the appointment of Shelepin 
was the selection of Colonel |. |. 
Agayants—who, as noted earlier, 
had run disinformation operations in 
Paris—to head the new Disinforma- 


® See Oleg Penkovsky, The Penkovsky Papers, London, 
Collins, 1965. 

° Alexander Kaznacheyev, /nside a Soviet Embassy: 
Experiences of a Russian Diplomat in Burma, Philadelphia, 
PA, Lippincott, 1962. 

10 Leonard Schapiro, “The International Department of 
the CPSU: Key to Soviet Policy,” International Journal 
(Toronto), Winter 1976-1977, pp. 41-58. 

11 On the “Trust” operation, see Geoffrey Bailey, The 
Conspirators, New York, NY, Harpers, 1960; S. L. 
Voytsekhovskiy, Trest—Vospominaniya i documenty (The 
Trust—Recollections and Documents), London, Ontario, 
Zarya Publishers, 1974. 
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tion Department of the KGB’s First 
Chief Directorate. Although the 
Soviets had for years carried out 
centrally directed deception and 
disinformation activities—the highly 
successful “Trust” operation of 
1922-27 was an almost textbook 
example!!—the _institutionalization 
of such a function portended more 
and better-organized efforts. By the 
time of Agayants’s death in 1968, he 
had been a KGB general for several 
years; and by the early 1970's, the 
Disinformation Department itself 
had been bureaucratically up- 
graded to the level of Service 
(“Sluzhba A”). Both developments 
were clear indicators of the ac- 
complishments and weight of 
Agayants and his organization. 

Further signs of an intent to con- 
duct a full range of “active meas- 
ures” came in March 1978 with the 
creation of the Central Committee’s 
International Information Depart- 
ment, under the direction of Leonid 
Zamyatin, Brezhnev intimate and 
former chief of the press agency 
TASS. In the same year, the KGB 
itself was formally redesignated the 
KGB of the USSR and thereby re- 
lieved of its titular subordination to 
the Council of Ministers. Thus, 
Brezhnev not only has continued the 
reorientation that Khrushchev set in 
motion in 1958 but has strength- 
ened it by fashioning a party con- 
glomerate composed of the Interna- 
tional Department, the International 
Information Department, and the 
KGB itself. The board of directors of 
the “active measures” apparat are 
all members of the Politburo, Secre- 
tariat, or Central Committee, and in- 
clude such prominent figures as 
Brezhnev, M. A. Suslov, Andropov 
(also KGB chief), Ponomarévy, K. V. 
Rusakov, and Zamyatin. 

Soviet Covert Action: The Forgery 
Offensive, issued in 1980 by the 
Senate Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence, deals with the 
results of these post-Khrushchev de- 


velopments—specifically, the role of 
both propaganda and covert action 
in Soviet foreign policy. It includes a 
study and testimony on Soviet “ac- 
tive measures,” plus documentation 
on Soviet or Soviet-inspired forger- 
ies, by the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy and testimony by Ladislav Bitt- 
man, former deputy chief of the 
Czech intelligence service’s Disinfor- 
mation Department. The document 
is highly useful on several counts. It 
provides valuable specifics on the 
centralized party-KGB phalanx for 
conceiving and executing/oversee- 
ing broad covert action and prop- 
aganda initiatives. There are several 
excellent case studies of Soviet ac- 
tion—e.g., against US production of 
neutron weapons and the modern- 
ization of NATO theater nuclear 
forces. It contains important anal- 
ysis of the increase in Soviet bloc 
forgeries aimed at discrediting the 
US and allied countries, as well as 
facsimiles of many of the forged 
materials. Finally, the testimony of 
Bittman places such “active meas- 
ures” in the context of broader ob- 
jectives and operations of Soviet 
bloc foreign policy. In sum, Soviet 
Covert Action is one of the more val- 
uable additions to the small body of 
dependable literature treating 
Soviet intelligence and merits care- 
ful reading by those interested in 
that realm of Soviet foreign policy 
which transcends traditional 
diplomacy. 

The last work under considera- 
tion, Harry Rositzke’s The KGB: The 
Eyes of the People, is the only study 
of those reviewed here produced by 
a former US intelligence officer. 
Rositzke began his_ intelligence 
career in the Office of Strategic 
Services (OSS) and then spent the 
bulk of his service in the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) on the 
operational side, “viewing the KGB 
in action both at home and abroad” 
eX): 

The book is also the most difficult 
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of the items under review to come to 
grips with. It seems to abound with 
stark declarations such as the jacket 
characterization of the KGB as the 
“world’s best intelligence organiza- 
tion,’ or—more_ troublesome— 
robust assertions such as “it [the 
KGB] is a straightforward, secret 
service, even in its more devious 
and deceptive practices” (p. ix); or 
“organized ethnic and religious 
minorities face the KGB with the 
least problem of security control” (p. 
254). The problem with such state- 
ments is that they are, at the least, 
debatable and merit much more in 
the way of explication, rationale, 
and convincing supporting develop- 
ment. 

While the KGB qualifies as one of 
the most pervasive and powerful 
security services the world has ever 
seen, this reviewer would hesitate to 
characterize it as the world’s best in- 
telligence organization. To be sure, 
it is probably the largest single intel- 
ligence service, but a judicious com- 
parison with others, including 
smaller intelligence services such as 
the Israeli organization, is warranted 
before any sweeping conclusion can 
be drawn about the quality of its ef- 
forts. 

Moreover, the fact that the KGB, 
unfettered by many of the govern- 
mental, constitutional, and societal 
checks imposed on Western serv- 
ices, has a unique mandate, argues 
against characterization of it as just 
a “straightforward secret service.” 
Differences in degree ultimately add 
up to differences in kind. Although 
KGB officers are not giants of capa- 
bility, the position of their service in 
the Soviet system imposes far fewer 
restraints on them in both internal 
and international operations, than 
intelligence officers in constitution- 
ally limited systems face. 

Essentially an anecdotal treat- 
ment, Rositzke’s KGB_ includes 
many fascinating cases from before 
World War II as well as from the con- 
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temporary period, yet a connective 
theme is difficult to pinpoint be- 
cause of skips in chronology, case 
flashbacks, and undeveloped asser- 
tions which do not build a compel- 
ling narrative. This is an interesting 
work, but it leaves too many loose 
ends. 


IN CONCLUSION, one may say that 
despite some of the fine contribu- 
tions discussed above, there is 
much more work that needs to be 
done on the Soviet intelligence and 
security services. To supplement the 
necessarily sporadic information 
that is available from the infrequent 
“petrels,” solidly researched _ in- 
quiries are essential. This is espe- 
cially the case with regard to the 
Original formation and role of the 
political police under Lenin. George 
Leggett’s forthcoming volume on the 
CHEKA is most welcome in this 
respect and promises to be a Solid 
complement to Gerson’s book.}2 
However, later periods also de- 
serve further scrutiny, especially 
relative to the role of the KGB within 
the party-state structure. Indeed, a 
case can be made for examining the 
party and police apparatuses 
together rather than as _ entirely 
separate institutional entities. For 
example, Brezhnev has staffed the 
security services with close party as- 
sociates from earlier days (An- 
dropov, S. K. Tsvigun, G. K. Tsinev, 
V. M. Chebrikov, and others in the 
KGB; N. A. Shchélokov and the late 
V. S. Paputin in the MVD). More- 
over, because the chairman of the 
KGB, the party’s “action arm,” is a 
member of the Politburo and re- 
putedly a Defense Council member 
as well, the KGB today appears to 
be in a stronger postion than at any 
time since Stalin’s death and the fall 
of L. P. Beriya, yet it achieved this 


12 [George Leggett’s, The CHEKA: Lenin’s Political Police, 
was released by Oxford University Press after this essay- 
review was written—Eds.]} 
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status under and through Brezhnev 
and not through any free-wheeling 
maneuverings of its own. Brezhnev, 


it would seem, has successfully car- 
ried the reorientation begun by 
Khrushchev to its logical end—the 


shaping of a faithful servant of the 
party and a partner for the party in 
pursuit of the party’s objectives. 


Psychiatry and the Soviet State 


By Harvey Fireside 
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WESTERN CHARGES that Soviet 
psychiatry has been corrupted by 
the political bias of its practitioners 
rest on hundreds of well-document- 
ed cases over the past decade. Alex- 
ander Podrabinek inscribes 200 
names on a “white list” of inmates of 
the “special” psychiatric hospitals 
whose only crime was political or 
religious dissent. Sidney Bloch and 
Peter Reddaway’s “register of vic- 
tims of Soviet psychiatric abuse” 
runs to 210, half of them supple- 
mentary to Podrabinek’s list. From 
these and other sources, such as 
the London-based human _ rights 
organization Amnesty International, 
it is possible to estimate that be- 
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tween 1,000 and 2,000 persons are 
being forcibly treated in institutions 
for the criminally insane to “cure” 
them of their urges for free expres- 
sion. 

There are upwards of a dozen 
“special” hospitals, or psycho- 
prisons, operated by the Ministry of 
the Interior (MVD). Conditions in 
these institutions resemble the worst 
snakepits of the psychiatric dark 
ages. In addition, there is an exten- 
sive network of “ordinary” hospitals 
and local clinics to frighten would-be 
dissenters into conformity. 

What all these facilities have in 
common is that they are run under 
the cover of “socialist legality.” Their 
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experts examine a suspect referred 
to them by the “security organs,” 
routinely supply a diagnosis of psy- 
chopathy, paranoia, or “creeping 
schizophrenia” to justify a judicial 
determination of legal nonresponsi- 
bility, and order a new inmate to be 
drugged into stuporous submission. 
The dissident’s trial is conducted in 
absentia, so that he has no oppor- 
tunity to offer a plea that his sup- 
porters might publicize and relay to 
the West. His eventual release is 
made contingent on a recantation of 
offending opinions stigmatized as 
“reformist delusions.” 

The existence of punitive psychi- 
atry was revealed to the West in 
June 1970, when the noted biologist 
Zhores Medvedev was detained at 
the Kaluga mental hospital for his 
“schizophrenic” concern with politi- 
cal reforms. It was immediately rec- 
ognized by Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
as a metastasis of the cancerous 
Gulag archipelago of Stalin’s time. 
“Servile psychiatrists who break 
their Hippocratic oath,” observed 
Solzhenitsyn, “are able to describe 
concern for social problems as 
‘mental illness,’ can declare a man 
insane for being too passionate or 
for being too calm, for the bright- 


ness of his talents or for his lack of 
them.” His conclusion: 


It is time to understand that the im- 
prisonment of sane persons in mad- 
houses because they have minds of 
their own is spiritual murder, a varia- 
tion on the gas chambers and even 
more cruel; the condemned suffer 
torments more fruitful and _pro- 
longed. 


As Bloch and Reddaway point out, 
the Medvedev case illustrates the 
practice of civil commitment. This 
procedure is covered by secret 
directives of the Ministry of Health 
entitled “On the Immediate Hospi- 
talization of Mentally Ill Persons Who 
Are a Social Danger,” issued in 
1961 and revised in 1970. Even a 
general practitioner’s order suffices 
to place someone in a psychiatric 
hospital, but a panel of three spe- 
cialists must approve the commit- 
ment within 24 hours. Detention is 
usually at an “ordinary” facility, 
where care is appreciably better 
than at the psychoprisons. How- 
ever, what strikes an observer as 
liable to abuse is a procedure that 
deprives a person of his freedom 
without a court hearing, especially 
one that stretches a definition of 
social danger to cover the writing of 
reformist proposals. 

In criminal commitments, a sus- 
pect is first arrested by “investi- 
gative organs,” of the ordinary or 
secret police, and charged with an 
offense—in the case of dissidents, 
generally Articles 70 or 190/1 of the 
RSFSR Criminal Code (or their 
equivalents in the codes of non- 
Russian republics), which deal with 
“anti-Soviet agitation and propa- 
ganda.” Then “expert commissions” 
of three psychiatrists determine 


1 Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, “Open Letter,” June 15, 1970, 
in Zhores and Roy Medvedev, A Question of Madness, 
New York, NY, Knopf, 1971, pp. 135-36. 
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whether the person is accountable 
for his offense. In most cases, these 
panels diagnose the suspect men- 
tally ill after a perfunctory interview 
and have their recommendations for 
compulsory treatment in a psycho- 
prison accepted by a court, which 
routinely turns down defense mo- 
tions for examinations by independ- 
ent experts. The hub of this opera- 
tion is the Serbsky Institute for 
Forensic Psychiatry in Moscow, 
where the most prominent cases are 
processed, under the direction of 
Dr. Georgiy V. Morozov. 


IN THE SPRING of 1971, Vladimir 
Bukovskiy, who had survived two 
rounds of psychiatric imprisonment 
himself in the 1960’s for his human 
rights activities, appealed to 
Western psychiatrists to evaluate 
the dossiers of six dissidents who 
had undergone compulsory treat- 
ment in the psychoprisons. Threats 
of a Soviet walkout persuaded the 
World Psychiatric Association (WPA) 
meeting in Mexico City later that 
year to table discussion of the 
abuses detailed in the Bukovskiy 
materials. Soon thereafter, Bukov- 
skiy faced a Moscow court, which 
sentenced him to seven years of im- 
prisonment and five years of internal 
exile, among other things for “slan- 
dering” a system that, he alleged, 
put healthy persons into institutions 
for the criminally insane. The follow- 
ing year, the US Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary held extensive 
hearings on Bukovskiy’s data. It took 
another six years for the WPA, at its 
Honolulu meeting in August 1977, 
to pass a resolution officially con- 
demning “the systematic abuse of 
psychiatry for political purposes in 
the USSR.” 

The most dramatic of Bukovskiy’s 
files dealt with P. S. Grigorenko, a 
highly decorated major general and 
34-year veteran of the Red Army. It 
is clear from the documents com- 
prising The Grigorenko Papers that 
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criminal commitment was reserved 
for Grigorenko in order to deny such 
a prominent dissenter a judicial 
forum for his views. How else could 
the authorities explain to the Soviet 
public that such a distinguished 
military figure and party member 
had become a leader of groups 
dedicated to “Leninist reforms” of 
the system? 

Grigorenko’s first brush with the 
psychiatrists came in the wake of his 
untimely critique of Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s policies. The experts at the 
Serbsky Institute disposed of his 
case in April 1964 by diagnosing 
“paranoid development of the per- 
sonality with reformist ideas arising 
in the personality, with psychopathic 
features of the character and the 
presence of symptoms of arterio- 
sclerosis of the brain.” His wife, 
Zinaida, recounts asking the KGB 
Officials in charge of the case, 
“When did my husband go out of his 
mind?” Their answer: “The illness is 
a subtle one, not everyone would 
notice it. But his ideas . . . are social- 
ly dangerous.” To her request for an 
open trial at which Grigorenko’s 
sanity could be defended, they re- 
plied, “A sick person is not tried.” 

Not long after the ouster of 
Khrushchev, Soviet authorities re- 
viewed the writings of Grigorenko 
that had gotten him into trouble. 
Their comment: 


Presented here is the same thing as 
in Brezhnev’s report, only shorter 
and more clearly. The trouble with 
Grigorenko is not that he said it, but 
that he said it one and a half years 
earlier than the party said it. 


In the spring of 1965, the general 
with a supposedly incurable condi- 
tion found himself discharged and 
stripped of his rank, his pension, 
and his party card. As chairman 
of the Cybernetics Department at 
Frunze Military Academy, Grigo- 
renko had published more than 60 
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works on tactics and decision- 
making. Now he was forced to make 
his living as a loader on a construc- 
tion project. After hours, however, 
Grigorenko during the next four 
years became the single person who 
most “inspired the different groups 
within the Democratic Movement,” 
according to Reddaway, “a writer 
and signer of cogent petitions, the 
forthright leader of the crowds 
barred from political trials, rebuffing 
provocations and once even drag- 
ging a KGB ruffian off to the police 
station to report him.” 

Once more the regime marked 
Grigorenko for psychiatric oblivion. 
The trap was laid in May 1969, 
when he was lured to Tashkent, sup- 
posedly to assist in the defense of 
Tatar activists demonstrating for the 
right to return to their Crimean 
homeland, from which they had 
been exiled by Stalin. 

But in a surprisingly “businesslike 
and friendly” interview, a commis- 
sion headed by Professor F. F. De- 
tengof found Grigorenko “painfully 
and sufficiently aware of the situa- 
tion which has developed for him.” 
After confirming the acuity of the 
subject’s mental faculties, the ex- 
perts found him free of “symptoms 
of mental illness” and concluded 
that “in what he did he was of sound 
mind.” 

What this case tells us about the 
Soviet system is that dissidents are 
more likely to be earmarked for 
processing via the psychiatric than 
the judicial route if they are interna- 
tionally known and articulate fig- 
ures, if their critiques are couched in 
Marxist-Leninist terms that cannot 
be easily written off as Western- 
inspired, and if they are steadfast in 
their protests. Their nonconformist 
behavior can then be accommo- 
dated by the amorphous theories of 
the doyen of Soviet psychiatry, An- 
drey V. Snezhnevskiy, whose symp- 
tomology includes a “mania for 
truth-seeking,” “obsessive reformist 


delusions,” and “persistent religiosi- 
ty.” The experience of Grigorenko 
indicates, however, that independ- 
ent specialists at a sufficient remove 
from Moscow's influence do not 
necessarily accept these politically 
loaded criteria. 

The scope of professional inde- 
pendence narrows within the con- 
fines of the Serbsky Institute, where, 
as Victor Nekipelov suggests, the 
MVD’s presence is decisive. It was 
here that Grigorenko was shipped 
from Tashkent and the judgment of 
his mental competence reversed, 
on the basis of a 20-minute inter- 
view. He was examined by a panel 
of experts, including Drs. Morozov 
and Daniil Lunts, head of Section 4 
(reserved for political cases), who 
subsequently exchanged his white 
coat for the uniform of an MVD col- 
onel. Their conclusion, couched in 
jargon, was that Grigorenko be con- 
signed to an institution for ‘“especial- 
ly dangerous criminals” since he 
refused to recant his critique of what 
he perceived as social injustices: 


Reformist ideas have taken on an 
obstinate character and determined 
the conduct of the patient; in addi- 
tion, the intensity of these ideas is in- 
creased in connection with various 
external circumstances which have 
no direct relation to him, and is ac- 
companied by an uncritical attitude 
to his own utterances and acts.... 
Because of his mental condition Gri- 
gorenko requires compulsory treat- 
ment in a special psychiatric hos- 
pital, as the paranoid reformist ideas 
described above are of obstinate 
character and determine the con- 
duct of the patient. 


It is useful to go into the case of 
Grigorenko at some length for sev- 
eral reasons. His experiences are 
paradigmatic of hundreds of less 
prominent persons caught in the 
toils of the psychoprison system. 
Moreover, his case is one of the best 
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documented, and the official find- 
ings enjoy the distinction of having 
been reviewed and controverted by 
Soviet and American experts. 

The first public disagreement by a 
psychiatrist in the USSR with the 
Serbsky diagnosis came from a 
young Jewish doctor in Kiev, Semén 
Gluzman, in 1971. He was joined in 
a review of the dossier by two other 
psychiatrists who remained anony- 
mous. The three concluded that 
“Grigorenko is not suffering from 
mental illness” and went on to indict 
“the practice of isolating political 
dissenters without publicity by con- 
fining them to psychiatric hospitals.” 
The regime’s response was to arrest 
Dr. Gluzman on charges of “anti- 
Soviet propaganda” and to sen- 
tence him to seven years of strict- 
regime labor camps, followed by 
three years of “internal exile,” a 
sentence that he began to serve in 
1979 at Nizhnyaya Tavda, in a re- 
mote corner of Siberia. 

The second refutation of the Serb- 
sky diagnosis was offered in 1979 
by three US psychiatrists, including 
Dr. Alan Stone, president of the 
American Psychiatric Association 
(APA). They reexamined Grigoren- 
ko, then a 72-year-old refugee in 
New York, through an “unusually 
elaborate” set of tests and _ inter- 
views. Their findings, published in 
The New York Times Magazine of 
May 13, 1979, amounted to a total 
reversal of the clinical picture 
painted by the official Soviet ex- 
perts: “Where they claimed obses- 
sions, we found perseverance; 
where they cited delusions, we 
found rationality; where they iden- 
tified psychotic recklessness, we 
found committed devotion, and 
where they diagnosed pathology, we 
found health.” 


A RARE GLIMPSE into the inner 
workings of the Serbsky Institute is 
provided by Victor Nekipelov, a 
pharmacist with some medical train- 


ing who spent two months at this 
“well-feathered cuckoo’s nest” in 
1974 undergoing psychiatric evalu- 
ation for crimes including the writing 
of verses allegedly “defaming the 
Soviet state and social system.” His 
description of the staff and other in- 
mates provides graphic corrobora- 
tion of Grigorenko’s account, 
although his companions are not 
fellow dissidents but ordinary crim- 
inals trying to escape the horrors of 
prison camps for the fantasized lux- 
uries of mental hospitals. 

Nekipelov thus reminds us that 
the major task of Soviet forensic 
psychiatrists is to ferret out such 
malingerers, while the certification 
of politicals is a subsidiary concern. 
In both of these assignments, the 
Serbsky staff seems ready to jettison 
its medical ethics, as it loosens the 
tongues of inmates with truth se- 
rums, spies on them through in- 
formers, and even employs female 
doctors to seduce them out of their 
feigned catatonic stupors. 

Where Podrabinek and Bloch and 
Reddaway set up “blacklists” of 
villainous physicians, however, 
Nekipelov finds the majority of the 
staff motivated by simple self- 
interest rather than sadism, scram- 
bling for the extra pay and per- 
quisites due their MVD-related 
chores. His convincing picture 
reveals these psychiatric bureau- 
crats unconcerned about larger 
issues, as “twice a month, they line 
up compliantly at the same cashier’s 
[window] as the prosecutor and his 
investigators.” 

Nekipelov himself became one of 
the rare small fry to slip through the 
nets of the Serbsky, his certificate of 
mental competence, he believes, a 
by-product of the Western campaign 
against Soviet abuses. A concerted 
international campaign was also re- 
sponsible for the release of Leonid 
Plyushch from 30 months in the 
Dnepropetrovsk psychoprison. His 
memoir, History’s Carnival, recounts 
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how at age 25, a “convinced Marx- 
ist” graduate of Kiev State Univer- 
sity, and a cyberneticist at the Ukrai- 
nian Academy of Sciences, he came 
to ask embarrassing questions—re- 
garding Stalinist survivals, a state 
that had become “alienated from all 
classes,” and a nationalities policy 
that was cast in the “tsarist pattern.” 
As with Grigorenko, the regime 
rolled out its psychiatric big guns, 
until the Serbsky Institute’s special- 
ists finally obliged with their stand- 
ard diagnosis: sluggish schizo- 
phrenia, with “ideas of reformism 
that have turned into a mania of in- 
ventiveness in the field of psy- 
chology.” The latter gibe was a 
reference to Plyushch’s collabora- 
tion with his wife in a mathematical 
analysis of game theory. 

The Plyushch case materials pub- 
lished under the editorship of Ta- 
tyana Khodorovich contain moving 
letters to his wife and two small sons 
which give ample evidence of the 
sanity and fortitude that kept him 
from betraying his ideals through a 
full round of psychiatric tortures. He 
found himself drugged into a con- 
vulsive state, gasping for breath, yet 
out of some atavistic spring of 
courage refusing to sell out his 
friends or convictions. When his wife 
was moved by his suffering to sug- 
gest that he try to pacify his over- 
seers by tendering a token apology 
for his samizdat essays as a “de- 
viation from the norm,” Plyushch 
roused himself from his torpor suffi- 
ciently to mutter, “Il won’t write 
anything for them.” 

The political abuses of psychiatry 
in this case are clear. They are 
reflected in the pressures the Com- 
mittee for State Security (KGB) 
brought to bear on Mrs. Plyushch. If 
she would only stop publicizing the 
case, Officials told her, her husband 
“would be given smaller doses of 
drugs.” Unprofessionalism is also 
evident in the predetermined diag- 
nosis of the psychiatrist who ad- 
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monished Plyushch, “You couldn't 
adapt to a situation, you risked your 
own and your family’s life, so you 
must be abnormal.” When Plyushch 
contested this logic by citing the ex- 
ample of the early Bolsheviks who 
had taken their share of risks, the 
medical rejoinder was: “So, you 
consider yourself the equal of 
Lenin—that is the grandiose feature 
of your condition.” 


IN THEIR EXCELLENT survey of 
Soviet practices, Bloch and Rea- 
daway show that it was relatively 
simple through the mid-1970’s to 
turn international attention to such 
prominent cases as those of Medve- 
dev, Grigorenko, and Plyushch. 
After their eventual release, how- 
ever, the regime seems to have 
decided to make lesser-known dis- 
senters the objects of psychiatric 
repression with a lower profile. 
About these new victims, the major 
source of information has become 
the unofficial Working Commission 
to Investigate the Use of Psychiatry 
for Political Purposes, organized 
in 1977 by Podrabinek, at the time 
a young Moscow paramedic. The 
group’s 24 “Information Bulletins” 
have supplemented Podrabinek’s 
pioneering study, Punitive Medi- 
cine, to document the continuing 
victimization of religious and 
political nonconformists. 

Here we read of Valeriya Make- 
yeva, a 50-year-old Russian Ortho- 
dox nun, at the Kazan psychoprison 
for “engaging in prohibited trade” 
by selling for charity some belts em- 
broidered with the 90th Psalm; of 
Mikhail Zhikharev, an engineer in 
his seventh year of confinement at 
Chernyakhovsk psychoprison for 
having “defamed the Soviet state 
and social system” by his manu- 
script on modern history, entitled 
“The Great Swindle”; of Anatoliy 
Ponomarév, an activist engineer in 
his sixth round of psychiatric intern- 
ment at Leningrad, whose doctors 
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tell him that the complaints he sub- 
mits about prison conditions are 
proof of his illness. These bulletins 
also attest to the silencing of the 
witnesses—in August 1978, of 
Podrabinek, whose writings cost 
him a five-year sentence of “internal 
exile,” converted in June 1980 to 
three years at hard labor; more 
recently, of Nekipelov and then of 
the five remaining commission 
members, the mathematician Vya- 
cheslav Bakhmin, the radiologist Dr. 
Leonard Ternovskiy, the metal- 
worker Feliks Serebrov, the com- 
puter scientist Irina Grivnina, and 
the psychiatrist Dr. Anatoliy 
Koryagin, all sentenced in June 
1981 to seven years of labor camp 
and three of internal exile. 

The fate of these witnesses 


resembles that of other dissenters 
affiliated with the Helsinki watch 
groups. If their repression arouses 
dismay in human rights circles, the 
Soviet regime seems unfazed by 
bad Western publicity at this low 
point in the politics of détente. 
However, by its recent award of a 
distinguished fellowship to Dr. Gluz- 
man and its establishment of an 
ethics committee to refer allegations 
of abuse to the WPA for investiga- 
tion, the APA appears determined 
not to let its Soviet colleagues off the 
hook. 

The initial reaction of the Soviet 
psychiatric association to Western 
charges was highly defensive, as Dr. 
Paul Chodoff pointed out in Psychi- 
atric News in the fall of 1979.2 
He noted, however, that the Soviet 
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group did not carry out its threat to 
withdraw from the WPA after its con- 
demnation at Honolulu, nor has it 
broken off its relations with the APA. 
Indeed, Dr. Chodoff speculated, the 
Western critique may have led to 
slippage in the leading status of Dr. 
Snezhnevskiy, perhaps even curbed 
the most egregious abuses com- 
mitted in the name of his theory. 
While it is premature to descry a 
significant turn away from psychi- 
atric repression in the USSR, in Dr. 
Chodoff’s opinion the international 
Campaign against it has sensitized 
specialists in every country to the 
social forces that may subvert their 
discipline. 


? Paul Chodoff, “Abuse of Psychiatry—Two Years Later,” 
Psychiatric News (Washington, DC), Oct. 19, 1979, p. 2. 
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THE RECENT renewed and inten- 
sive interest of the Soviet Union in 
Africa and elsewhere in the Third 
World has understandably prompt- 
ed sharp divisions among Western 
analysts. This current debate, like 
similar debates of earlier years, has 
revolved chiefly around the question 
of whether Soviet foreign policy is 
motivated by a grand design/master 
plan or is more properly to be un- 
derstood as a series of responses to 
opportunities posed by instability 
and unrest in selected parts of the 
non-Communist world. The books 
under review, on Soviet and Cuban 
policies in Africa, afford a useful 
basis for addressing this issue. Of 
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equal importance, they provide in- 
sight into the reasons for past suc- 
cesses and failures of Communist 
policies on the continent and factors 
affecting the future prospects for 
such policies. 


WITH THE OVERTHROW of Ahmed 
Ben Bella in Algeria, Kwame 
Nkrumah in Ghana, and Modibo 
Keita in Mali in the last half of the 
1960’s, Soviet policy in Africa 
seemed to have reached a post- 
independence nadir. For roughly 
the next decade, the Soviet Union 
nearly faded from the African pic- 
ture. It continued tendering minimal 
economic assistance to diverse gov- 
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ernments. It maintained a presence 
in a few states, especially Algeria, 
Congo (Brazzaville), Egypt, Guinea, 
Nigeria, and Somalia, and among 
liberation movements fighting Por- 
tuguese colonial rule, the Rhodesian 
regime of lan Smith, and Pretoria’s 
forces in Namibia and South Africa. 
But it was hardly a vigorous and ac- 
tive policy befitting a major power 
with global reach. 

Then in the mid-1970’s, the Soviet 
Union suddenly returned to Africa 
with apparent purpose and determi- 
nation. The military coup in Lisbon 
in April 1974, the intensifying strug- 
gle growing out of the Rhodesian 
unilateral declaration of independ- 
ence in 1965, and the overthrow of 
Emperor Haile Selassie’s somnam- 
bulant and insensitive regime in 
Addis Ababa provided openings sel- 
dom matched in world affairs. 
Leonid Brezhnev did not fail to act. 
It appeared as though the Soviet 
Union might elbow the West out of 
whole regions of Africa and might 
harness the renewed momentum of 
the nationalist and revolutionary 
movements still struggling to 
achieve indigenous rule in Southern 
Africa. 

Some observers immediately 
saw—indeed still see—a pattern to 
Soviet policy, not just in Africa but 
throughout the world. They per- 
ceived Soviet policy in the Third 
World to reflect a “grand design” for 
the eventual victory of the world 
Communist system and the demise 
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of the capitalist order. Others, less 
preoccupied with East-West power 
relations, contended that the USSR 
was merely taking advantage of 
local conditions, or “targets of op- 
portunity” as they are called. The 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in late 
1979 afforded ammunition to those 
of the grand design orientation, 
while the apparently reactive Soviet 
policies in Angola and Mozambique 
provided argument to the “targets of 
opportunity” school of thought. 

My own view is that Soviet foreign 
policy has been complex and multi- 
faceted, reflecting the USSR’s status 
as a major global power increasingly 
capable of projecting that power be- 
yond the confines of the Communist 
world. Vernon V. Aspaturian ex- 
pressed it well in the pages of this 
journal when he wrote: “Soviet pol- 
icy amounts to something less than 
a master plan (grand design) or a 
five- or ten-year plan (global strat- 
egy), yet it is something much more 
than a sequence of responses to tar- 
gets of opportunity.”! As a major 
world power, the Soviet Union does 
indeed respond to local opportuni- 
ties, especially in the Third World. 
But it is also capable of creating 
some of its own opportunities, and 
it occasionally initiates policy de 
novo, even when opportunities 
would appear to be limited or 
absent. 

In Africa, it seems to me that the 
Soviet Union is less inclined toward 
an overarching master plan and 
more toward a responsive, pragmat- 
ic strategy. A good many Western 
analysts, as well as those in power in 
South Africa, do not share this view. 
They see Russian guile in every act. 
For example, a recent article in the 
monthly of the South African De- 
fense Force states: 


In the case of South Africa, Soviet 
strategic, political and military con- 
siderations are equally balanced. 
Without direct or indirect control 


over South Africa, Moscow's Africa 
policy is ultimately doomed. The 
consolidation of its conquests on the 
continent hinges on the realization 
of this fundamental objective. 

The Soviets are convinced that 
only the Republic of South Africa 
has the potential to act as the hub of 
a Soviet-controlled sub-continent, if 
not the whole of Africa.? 


|, too, see Russian guile. But 
much of the initial alarmist reaction 
reminds me of Metternich’s distrust- 
ful remark on hearing that the Rus- 
sian ambassador had died: “I! won- 
der why he did that?” Similarly, | 
perceive Soviet expansionist ten- 
dencies, yet | do not agree that such 
tendencies show that the USSR has 
been operating according to a grand 
design in Africa. 

There is a close affinity between 
grand design analysis founded on 
an alleged ideological single- 
mindedness of Marxist-Leninists in 
the Kremlin and that founded on 
geopolitics. According to the latter 
approach, a hard look at maps pro- 
vides ex post facto empirical evi- 
dence of a grand design. For exam- 
ple, Soviet behavior in Yemen and 
the Horn of Africa, coupled with the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, is 
said to demonstrate the Soviet in- 
tention of cutting the West off from 
the Persian Gulf by a _ pincers 
squeeze play. 

An early expression of this varia- 
tion of the grand design school of 
analysis appeared after the Soviet 
success in Angola. It argued: 


An analysis of the Soviet approach 
toward Africa or any other region of 
the Third World must therefore take 
into account the Soviet view of the 
global balance. Moscow insists that 
the correlation of world forces has 
shifted dramatically in Soviet favor. 
It insists, moreover, that this shift 
will continue. .. . The Soviets insist 
that the national liberation move- 
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ment in the Third World is one of the 
decisive factors in the global revolu- 
tionary process and, consequently, 
that the contest between socialism 
and capitalism in Third World are- 
nas will have a decisive influence on 
the final outcome of the broader 
struggle. . . . The keynotes of the 
Soviet campaign in Africa over two 
decades have been patience, 
adaptability and the progressive 
manifestation of effective power... . 
They have recognized in military 
assistance the most expedient 
wedge for expanding their own in- 
fluence. And they have selectively 
targetted those countries and 
regions that represent the key points 
of economic (and therefore political) 
leverage, particularly against, the 
raw material suppliers of the indus- 
trialized world, from which they can 
press their conflict strategy into the 
rich and critical regions on the 
southern tip of the continent. 


Although it may be possible to find 
a pattern to Soviet activities in a con- 
tinent like Africa, this is rationalizing 
after the fact. In some cases, Soviet 
activities have indeed focused on 
key economic points or raw material 
Suppliers. But do Equatorial Guinea, 
or Uganda, or Congo (Brazzaville), 
or Mali, where the Soviet Union has 
at one time or another been signifi- 
cantly involved, fall into either 
category? 

The Soviets have had policy fail- 
ures too. They have had difficulties 
with Ahmed Sékou Touré’s govern- 
ment in Guinea, and they do not 
have carte blanche in Angola or 
Mozambique. Their role in the Horn 
is not altogether clear either. In 


short, the USSR is not invincible, nor 


1 “Soviet Global Power and the Correlation of Forces,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 
1980, p. 1. 

2 “Moscow’s Africa Policy Doomed without RSA Control,” 
Paratus (Pretoria), March 1981, p. 18. 

3 Walter F. Hahn and Alvin J. Cottrell, Soviet Shadow 
over Africa, Miami, FL, Center for Advanced International 
Studies, University of Miami, 1976. 


is it continually outsmarting the 
Africans or the West. 

Without denying the calculating 
nature of Soviet policy in Africa, | 
would argue that the USSR’s strate- 
gy and tactics have been flexible 
and pragmatic, while its general 
goals and analytic framework have 
been shaped by an_ideological/ 
philosophical mind-set which can, 
nevertheless, alter over time. The 
view that policy must be based on 
either ideology or interest creates a 
false dichotomy. Ideology is_inti- 
mately related to interest, for it helps 
to shape a group’s perceptions of in- 
terest. And a state’s behavior is 
determined not only by the objective 
reality of its environment but also by 
its decision-makers’ perceptions of 
that environment and their vision of 
their material and ideal interests in 
a particular sociopolitical setting. 
Thus, ideology continually impinges 
on policy not in the sense of a grand 
design or a “guide to policy” for the 
day-to-day conduct of affairs, but for 
reasons related to the diverse func- 
tions that an ideology performs in 
foreign policy. These functions in- 
clude provision of a set of transcen- 
dental objectives, provision of a 
system of knowledge, provision of a 
framework for higher rationalization 
to justify policy, provision of a sym- 
bol of continuity and legitimacy, 
and, finally, provision of a system of 
communication. Ideology is, in this 
fashion, pervasive even when its 
adherents are operating “pragmat- 
ically” or responding to initiatives 
originated by others. 


WHILE grand design models were 
particularly characteristic of the first 
wave of political response and ana- 
lytic discussion in the mid- and late 
1970’s, today pure expressions 
seem to be less frequent among 
Western analysts. This judgment is 
supported by the books under re- 
view, comprising what one might 
regard as a second generation of 
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studies of (as opposed to reactions 
to) heavy Soviet and Cuban involve- 
ment in Africa. Only in Mose L. Har- 
vey’s foreword to Morris Rothen- 
berg’s The USSR and Africa is the 
theme sounded. Harvey regards So- 
viet machinations in Africa as “an 
ominous new pattern of Soviet ag- 
gressiveness” (p. v), in which Africa 
is a testing ground for Soviet strate- 
gies and tactics, a contemporary 
analogue to Mussolini’s Ethiopia or 
Hitler’s Spain. According to Karen 
N. Brutents, Deputy Chief of the In- 
ternational Department of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU)— 
Harvey goes on—this is part of a 
“total offensive against imperialism 
and world capitalism as a whole in 
order to do away with them’ 
(quoted on p. viil). 

As a group, the books under re- 
view tend to be more contemplative 
and analytic than earlier materials. 
Virtually all the contributions to the 
collection edited by David Albright, 
Communism in Africa, reflect a 
sober yet not despairing tone. This is 
the best book of the lot, uniformly 
serious and blessed with a high level 
of scholarship, insight, and hard- 
headed analysis. The special issues 
of Cuban Studies and William 
LeoGrande’s monograph offer use- 
ful discussion of the policy and role 
of Cuba in Africa. Milene Charles’s 
The Soviet Union and Africa is an 
analysis of “Bolshevik Plans for 
Africa” and of Soviet policy since 
Khrushchev, plus a collection of ar- 
ticles and speeches from Soviet 
journals. Although the analysis is 
weak and poorly translated, the 
documents are quite informative. 
Unfortunately, they are dated—the 
latest having appeared in 1972. 

The Angolan War, by Arthur Jay 
Klinghoffer, is a thorough narrative 
of Soviet and Cuban policies in 1975 
and 1976 that caused Western offi- 
cials to begin to question the very 
nature of détente. Klinghoffer 
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focuses on causality and _ policy 
implementation rather than formula- 
tion. Objectives, strategy, and 
tactics are examined in detail and 
on multiple levels, from local to 
global. For instance, how did fac- 
tional divisions within the Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA), the rivalries among 
the three Angolan nationalist move- 
ments, larger relationships involving 
Lisbon and its decolonization efforts, 
regional African linkages, continen- 
tal politics, and finally global 
issues affect, and how were they 
affected by, Soviet policy? By 
setting forth and then debating 
contending explanatory hypothe- 
ses (Sometimes advanced too sim- 
plistically), the author attempts to 
arrive at a rational understanding of 
policy. 

Morris Rothenberg prefers a 
country-by-country organization in 
The USSR and Africa. There are 
chapters dealing with Angola, the 
Horn, Zaire, Rhodesia, and Namib- 
ia, among others, leading to “the 
supreme target,” South Africa. He 
seems committed to the defense of 
the regime in Pretoria, “one of the 
few cornerstones remaining in sup- 
port of the U.S.-Western global stra- 
tegic edifice” (p. 273). The strength 
of this clearly written study in the 
cold war tradition lies in its thorough 
exposition of Soviet ideology regard- 
ing Africa and African problems, 
based largely on a careful reading of 
the Soviet press. 

Colonel Gad W. Toko’s account of 
Soviet “intervention in Uganda,” by 
which he means Soviet relations 
with Uganda, is best when it deals 
with his own firsthand observations. 
He spent more than two years in the 
USSR, and he later became com- 
mander of the Ugandan air force, a 
position he held until Idi Amin forced 
him into youthful retirement and 
then exile. Toko is quite good on the 
mechanics of military assistance, 
but some of his broader perspec- 
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tives are suspect. For example, he 
posits that “with the development of 
modern technology, Africa no longer 
has military importance in the big 
power clash” (p. 89). Moreover, to 
label Soviet policy in Uganda as “in- 
tervention” seems to go a bit far. 
That the Soviets sought to influence 
national officials and governments is 
beyond question, if hardly shocking 
in the post-World War II era. But if 
one applied the same yardstick of 
assessment to Western programs of 
military assistance and sales that 
Toko does to the Soviet program, 
one would have to condemn many 
of them as well. 

At the same time, the volumes 
under consideration demonstrate 
that Soviet policy in Africa remains a 
Subject of controversy. Klinghoffer, 
for example, juxtaposes conflicting 
interpretations and explanations—in 
the process illustrating well how an 
argument can be loaded by the as- 
semblage of selected facts. David 
Albright, in his concluding chapter 
similarly seeks to sum up the litera- 
ture by drawing attention to “majori- 
ty” and “minority” opinions. More- 
over, the books here show that even 
though opinions and interpretations 
may appear crystallized, we cannot 
pretend that the definitive word is in. 
Jiri Valenta, in his contribution on 
“Soviet Decision-Making in Angola” 
(Albright, p. 117), suggests that the 
sort of analysis of bureaucratic 
politics and organizational behavior 
that Graham Allison advances in 
Essence of Decision* would be 
useful in assessing Soviet policy, but 
it is clear from his discussion that 
the level of knowledge in at least the 
West on this subject is inadequate to 
the task. Until we understand more 
about Soviet motivations and Soviet 
policy processes, much must be left 
to speculation. 


* Essence of Decision, Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 
1971. 


MOST OF the authors in these 
volumes believe that the Communist 
powers, and notably the USSR and 
Cuba, have basically been taking 
advantage of local problems _ in 
Africa, rather than putting into prac- 
tice a grand design. Indeed, they 
see Africa as ranking fairly low on 
Moscow's list of geopolitical priori- 
ties. Nevertheless, they recognize 
that neither appraisal means that 
the Kremlin sees Africa in isolation. 
Although particular Soviet actions in 
Africa may be the result of local 
African factors, these actions are 
also informed by a larger, global 
viewpoint. Moscow, for example, is 
wary of Chinese and American ma- 
neuverings, and it wonders how 
such matters will affect the USSR. 
Policy planners in the Kremlin may 
even have an ideal scenario, a glo- 
bal want list, though this falls well 
short of a design, a blueprint for 
action. 

These same authors hold that the 
USSR in Africa need not be cause 
for panic, but they likewise highlight 
factors which can hardly be reasons 
for rejoicing in the West. Such fac- 
tors include the increased violence 
in Africa, the lessened respect for 
territorial boundaries, the Soviet 
Union’s penchant for exploiting 
crises, and the assertive roles of 
Soviet and Cuban military forces in 
Southern Africa. 

A number of circumstances, as 
the books under review attest, have 
contributed to higher overall levels 
of violence in Africa. Major develop- 
ments of a conflict nature have 
taken place in the Portuguese terri- 
tories, in the Horn, and in Rhodesia. 
The Communist states correctly per- 
ceived that the United States did not 
want to become directly involved in 
escalating local wars, that therefore 
the West would not mount a con- 
certed response, and that China 
would not be able to retaliate. 
Moreover, for a variety of reasons 
Cuba was in a position to devote 
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more energy to its African policies. 

In light of these conditions, Mos- 
cow and Havana, each for its own 
considerations, leaped at invitations 
to assist. To be sure, their first 
responses were cautious. Both (the 
USSR more than Cuba) sought com- 
pliance with the Alvor agreements 
calling for a coalition government in 
Angola until the West and its clients 
jeopardized such a trilateral transi- 
tion to independence. Yet it is a 
moot point as to who was responsi- 
ble for internationalizing the civil 
war, and arguments on this score 
are unproductive. 

In the Horn, Moscow and Havana 
also at first pushed for a collabora- 
tive settlement, involving a 
“socialist” federation of Ethiopia, 
Somalia, Djibouti, and Eritrea. But it 
was not to be. Encouraged by the 
failure of the West to resist militarily 
in Angola, the Soviet Union and 
Cuba saw fewer risks and greater 
potential gain in the Horn. Thus, 
when Somali forces sought to em- 
ploy arms to validate their long- 
standing claim to the Ogaden, the 
USSR and Cuba intervened to help 
the Ethiopian government. 


FROM A POSITION of eclipse in 
Africa, then, both the USSR and 
Cuba have emerged as potent ac- 
tors on the continent. Moreover, as 
Arthur Jay Klinghoffer puts things (in 
overly dramatic fashion), Angola and 
Ethiopia have already joined Yalta 
and Vietnam as “pulsating schizoid 
facets of the Western political 
psyche” (p. 1). 

To be sure, Colin Legum ques- 
tions the extent of at least Soviet at- 
tainments. He writes (Albright, p. 
34): “Judged in terms of overall 
Soviet strategic objectives, Africa 
has not afforded the USSR any con- 
spicuous successes thus far.” Is this 
judgment because the USSR has no 
ports to call its very own, no govern- 
ments in its hip pocket, no com- 
pletely reliable allies in black Africa? 


lf these are to be the measures of 
success, then few great powers can 
boast of foreign policy accomplish- 
ments. To my mind, such criteria 
are too demanding. 

One might, perhaps, make a 
stronger negative case with respect 
to Cuba. Too close an association 
with the USSR has imposed signifi- 
cant costs on Cuba in terms of at- 
titudes of much of the nonaligned 
movement. The Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan is a heavy burden to 
bear, indeed. Yet even here the 
weight of the evidence lies on the 
positive side. 

What is particularly interesting, of 
course, is the explanation for the 
success of recent Soviet policy in 
Africa. In the first place, Moscow 
has understood the situations in 
African countries such as Angola 
and Ethiopia and has not allowed 
itself to be deflected or distracted by 
strictly ideological considerations. It 
has been especially sensitive to 
regional and local issues. Analysts 
who insist on a grand design miss 
the trees for the forest. 

In Angola, for example, Soviet 
leaders saw the appeal of the Na- 
tional Front for the Liberation of 
Angola (FNLA) as ethnically based 
and looked upon that organization 
as a creature of Zaire. As for the Na- 
tional Union for the Total Independ- 
ence of Angola (UNITA), they be- 
lieved that it and its leader, Jonas 
Savimbi, had historically been 
political chameleons. Moreover, 
they viewed both groups as sus- 
tained by US assistance. As a conse- 
quence of these perceptions, Soviet 
leaders, when South Africa directly 
entered the civil war in support of 
UNITA, realized that there was no 
way that UNITA and the FNLA could 
succeed in competition with the 
MPLA, especially in the broader 
African arena. 

The situation in the Horn is less 
clear-cut, yet still indicative. Al- 
though Moscow did provide signifi- 
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cant amounts of arms to Somalia in 
the early 1970’s, it hedged its sup- 
port of Somali irredentism. In 1977, 
however, Washington set in motion 
a train of events, by first appearing 
to approve and later rejecting 
Somalia’s irredentist efforts in the 
Ogaden, on which it was neither 
prepared nor willing to follow 
through. Moreover, while Somali 
claims to the right of self-determi- 
nation in the Ogaden, like the claims 
of the Eritreans, are nationalistically 
valid, Mogadishu’s attempt to re- 
draw the boundaries of sovereign 
states by force—boundaries made 
sacrosanct by the Charter of the 
Organization of African Unity 
(OAU)—rendered Somali claims un- 
supportable for Africa’s leaders. A 
locally popular cause, in short, was 
regionally threatening. In the short 
term at least, Moscow read correctly 
the message from Africa, although 
intervention in behalf of Ethiopia 
may prove costly for the USSR and 
its allies over the longer haul. 
Second, Soviet policy in Africa has 
been successful in recent years 
because it has had a new thrust. It 
has been founded on geopolitical 
considerations and pursued largely 
by military means (see especially 
the Toko revelations), with an em- 
phasis on response to crises gener- 
ated by particular local African 
issues. Ideological links and eco- 
nomic ties have been downgraded. 
In fact, the USSR is virtually out of 
the business of economic aid to 
Africa. Soviet policy, in sum, is long 
on hardware but short on long-term 
economic development assistance. 
Such a policy may eventually have 
adverse consequences for the 
USSR. “You can’t eat guns,” one 
Equatorial Guinean mused.°® For the 
present, however, Moscow has de- 
rived considerable benefits from it. 
Third, Soviet triumphs in Africa 
have owed much to the USSR’s 
association with Cuba. The Cuban 
government has been keen on 
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Opening up its own Third World 
base, and the Cuban armed forces 
have been eager for an activist role. 
It matters little whether Cuba has 
been a proxy, a client, or an agent of 
the Soviet Union, or whether Cuba 
has pursued its policy independent 
of the Soviet Union. Their interests 
and orientations have been suffi- 
ciently close at this historical junc- 
ture so that their policies have been 
Supportive and nearly coterminous. 
As Edward Gonzalez puts it, these 
policies have been “largely con- 
gruent, but not entirely so” (Albright, 
p. 230). Both countries have sought 
to support movements and parties 
ideologically akin to their own ruling 
parties (although they accept these 
parties just as “vanguard parties” of 
“socialist orientation”). Only with 
respect to Eritrea and to the backing 
of intraparty opponents of the MPLA 
leaders have differences between 
Cuba and the USSR manifested 
themselves even temporarily. 
Finally, in at least the Angolan and 
Ethiopian episodes, Soviet triumphs 
resulted in part from the behavior of 
the USSR’s opponents, particularly 
the United States. Administrations 
in Washington not only were polit- 
ically hamstrung and unwilling to 
pay the full price of intervention, but 
also made moves of an inept and 
tentative sort. Norman Mailer once 
wrote that “a story flies best when it 
has a hero for one wing and a villain 
for the other.’® If this is so, then the 
story of Soviet policy in Angola and 
Ethiopia must crash, for the heroes 
and the villains are hard to find. 


AS FOR the prospects for the USSR 
in Africa, several considerations per- 
tain. To begin with, the Soviet Union 
and Cuba are on the continent be- 
cause some African leaders want 
them there, so the Soviet presence 


5 Christian Science Monitor (Boston, MA), May 27, 1981. 
® Saint George and the Godfather, New York, NY, New 
American Library, 1972, p. 17. 
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is tied to its acceptability to African 
leaders. To be sure, in some cases 
where the two Communist powers 
have substantial forces on the 
ground, they might choose to stay 
when their hosts no longer want 
them. In Angola, for example, they 
are in a strong position to instigate a 
coup against an MPLA government 
that might request their departure. 
Nevertheless, such instances are 
few in number. 


Africa, however, continues to 
undergo transition. Everything 
changes, and nothing changes. 


African leaders profess to want 
change, yet many resist it. They race 
for a finish line that recedes into the 
distance. Can any great power, and 
the Soviet Union in particular, build 
a solid base there? 

Because of the endemic instabili- 
ty, governmental changes, and 
shifts of policy, Colin Legum finds 
that “the Soviet encounter with 
Africa is much more likely to con- 
tinue to be marked for some time by 
shifts of ‘alliances’ rather than to 
produce a solid base of Soviet in- 
fluence, let alone control” (Albright, 
p. 24). There is much wisdom in 
what Legum writes, although it must 
be hedged with contingencies. 
There seems to be a self-adjusting 
factor in African affairs. Africans, 


even “scientific socialists,” do not 
want to be dominated by outsiders. 
They may appear in rhetoric to pre- 
fer fraternal socialists to not-so- 
fraternal “imperialists,” and they 
may have called upon the USSR 
and Cuba to offset what they sensed 
were negative external threats and 
meddlings. But they may also some 
day wish to counter Soviet influence 
through Western and African assist- 
ance. 

If there has taken place in the 
“correlation of forces” in Africa a 
change as profound as the Kremlin 
seems to think, then the situation of 
the West becomes difficult indeed, 
but my own view is that such is not 
necessarily the case. The changes 
that have occurred are neither auto- 
matically in the USSR’s favor nor ir- 
revocable. These shifts, among 
other things, have brought to power 
governments closer to a popular 
African image of people’s rule than 
those that preceded them. This 
development is not an inevitable 
plus for the Soviet Union. Certainly, 
the turn of events in Zimbabwe has 
not ushered in pro-Soviet leaders or 
chased away the West. A socialist 
Robert Mugabe may be, but this 
commitment has not kept him from 
making some very positive overtures 
to the US. He said in an interview 


with the US Public Broadcasting 
System shortly before independ- 
ence that since the Anglo-American 
proposals, 


we have no cause to quarrel with the 
United States. | think their position 
or their stance has been very cor- 
rect. We have welcomed their in- 
volvement behind the scenes in the 
whole exercise at Lancaster House. 
We have welcomed their participa- 
tion in the election exercise. ... We 
are poised, ourselves, for better 
relations with the United States.’ 


Ultimately, one’s reading of the 
Soviet role in Africa hinges on the 
confidence one has in the African 
peoples and their leaders. If one’s 
view is largely short on faith, then 
one is inclined to see the Soviet 
Union as a new colonial power, con- 
solidating its position, digging in for 
a prolonged occupation, and mak- 
ing trouble for everyone. However, if 
one has a greater measure of opti- 
mism about the basic good sense of 
Africa’s peoples and leaders, then 
One is drawn to the conclusion that 
Africans will not allow the Soviet 
Union to become indispensable. 


7“MacNeil/Lehrer Report, March 24, 1980” (Washington 
DC), WNET-TV and WETA-TV, 1980. 
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THERE CAN be no doubt that the 
foreign trade of the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) has 
changed considerably since the 
death of Mao Zedong and the de- 
mise of the “gang of four” in the fall 


of 1976. Under policies established 
in 1979 and 1980, foreigners can 
now set up joint-equity manufactur- 
ing and service-oriented enter- 
prises; foreign firms are allowed to 
explore and develop China’s natural 
resources; and several “special 
economic zones” have been pro- 
moted where foreign investors are 
encouraged to use Chinese land, 
labor, and resources for export pro- 
duction. By mid-1981, Chinese of- 
ficials were reporting that 22 joint 
ventures had been approved and 
that foreigners were cooperating in 
more than 400 projects with a total 
capital investment of more than 
$1.5 billion.! All of these develop- 
ments, it need hardly be noted, 
stand in sharp contrast both to the 
earlier Maoist emphasis on self- 
reliance and to the practices of most 
other Communist countries. 

Yet, there is also no doubt that the 
growth of China’s foreign trade has 
not always matched expectations, 
either Chinese or foreign. Initially, 
the more liberal trade policies were 
greeted with enthusiasm. In the 
course of 1978, for example, China 
began negotiations for so many 
multi-billion-dollar projects that 
there was speculation among for- 
eigners that China would buy sev- 
eral hundred billion dollars worth of 


1 See “Foreign Investment Welcomed for Six Big 
Projects,” Cheng Ming Jih Pao, (Hong Kong), 
July 29, 1981, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), 
Aug. 3, 1981, p. W/2. 
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plant and equipment and go into 
debt by as much as a hundred bil- 
lion dollars. Even though these 
expectations were dashed by the 
economic retrenchment policies in- 
troduced by the Third Plenum of the 
llth Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in 
December 1978, the interest in do- 
ing business in China remains high. 
In fact, Jonn DePauw warns against 
the vain and naive pursuit of that old 
illusory “China market”: 


The kerosene sellers of yesterday 
perhaps have their counterparts in 
the soft drink salesmen of today. All 
are transfixed by the thought of hun- 
dreds of millions of Chinese cus- 
tomers. (DePauw, p. 2) 


Everyone involved in the mini-in- 
dustry of providing advice to would- 
be China traders will recognize the 
grain of truth to this point. 

On the other hand, overoptimism 
may not constitute the only danger 
at the present time. In fact, the 
greater immediate danger may be 
that the public perception of China’s 
cutbacks may convince foreign busi- 
ness people that China is retreating 
to an autarkic, closed-door policy. 
While China’s readjustment has 
forced sellers of complete plants, 
machine tools, and technology and 
equipment for the iron and steel and 
petrochemical sectors to drastically 
reduce their marketing goals, Chi- 
nese corporations have nonetheless 
been actively engaged in buying 
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foreign technology and equipment 
for a wide range of other industries 
and have been relying on foreign 
sources for unprecedented amounts 
of agricultural products and indus- 
trial raw materials.? 

Given the persistence of such 
widely varying expectations, it is 
useful to examine recent devel- 
opments in China’s foreign trade 
system. One does so with some 
trepidation, for China is still going 
through a period of considerable ex- 
perimentation, in which the limits of 
the possible, or even the permis- 
sible, are not clear. Nevertheless, 
there are good reasons for making 
the effort. Fortunately, a number of 
recent books will help us gain a bet- 
ter perspective on the question. 


WHATEVER ONE’S VIEWS of the 
future, there is no better way to un- 
derstand China’s present economic 
problems and future trade potential 
than a careful reading of accounts 
by those most active in the China 
market. The books under review 
contain a large number of articles by 
authors with a great deal of practical 
experience on subjects as varied as 
the mechanics of receiving Chinese 
delegations and the ins and outs of 
financing, advertising, insuring, and 
shipping products to and from 
China. A number of thoughtful ar- 
ticles deal with the historical back- 
ground of China’s current foreign 
trade policies. 

The volume edited by Howard M. 
Holtzmann and Walter Sterling Sur- 
rey is the most up-to-date and com- 
prehensive book on recent legal 
developments. It is a collection of ar- 


2 China currently emphasizes purchase of technology 
and selected pieces of equipment for existing enterprises. 
The most prominent transactions that have involved US 
firms include Beijing's purchase of drill-bit technology from 
the Hughes Tool Company and its purchase of technology 
and equipment to produce turbine generators and boilers 
from Combustion Engineering and Westinghouse. For 
elaboration, see the author's “U.S.-China Trade: Is the 
Pessimism Exaggerated?” Business America (Washington, 
DC), June 15, 1981, pp. 3-7. 


ticles that will be useful not only to 
corporate lawyers, but also to the 
average business person. Articles by 
David Buxbaum, Jerome Cohen, 
Victor Li, and Stanley Lubman ex- 
amine trends in China’s legal 
system. Several other articles deal 
with dispute resolution, trade 
finance, and taxation. A useful arti- 
cle by Surrey and Stephen Soble 
discusses the laws and treaties af- 
fecting US-China trade. The book’s 
25 appendixes present most of the 
important US-China bilateral agree- 
ments and protocols signed up to 
the summer of 1979. 

The book edited by Colina Mac- 
Dougall admirably fulfills its goal of 
presenting a “practical guide” to the 
tricky business of doing business 
with China. It has articles by Christo- 
pher Howe on “Why China Needs 
Trade,” Nicholas Ludlow on “Market 
Information,” Nicolas Wolfers on 
“Financing,” Philip Snow on “Re- 
ceiving Delegations,” A. H. Cave on 
“Importing,” C. M. O’Connor on 
“Shipping,” A. Lagopus on “Insur- 
ance,” and many more. It is perhaps 
the most up-to-date and detailed 
book of its kind now available. 

The volume published by the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Hong Kong covers much of the 
same ground, though somewhat 
less comprehensively and “prac- 
tically.” Nevertheless, it is well worth 
reading for the perceptive views of 
China traders long based in Hong 
Kong. In describing the foreign 
trade of Guangdong Province, for in- 
stance, John Kamm not only treats 
the reader to his encyclopedic 
knowledge of present-day Guang- 
dong but also examines Guang- 
dong’s relationships with foreigners 
as far back as 1517. W. K. Szeto, 
who has attended more than 30 
Guangzhou (Canton) fairs describes 
some of the social and business 
peculiarities of these fairs. Daniel 
Tretiak writes briefly but thought- 
fully on decentralization. Jerome 
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Cohen, Owen Nee, and Jack T. 
Huang present an initial analysis of 
China’s Joint Venture Law. Melinda 
Liu discusses the role of the over- 
seas Chinese (who are “back in 
favor”) in China’s foreign trade. M. 
W. Searles, a US business executive 
with wide experience in Asia, writes 
on the frustrating and _ time-con- 
suming process of conducting busi- 
ness negotiations with China. 

The book by John DePauw pre- 
sents a fascinating case study of a 
computer sale (by Control Data Cor- 
poration) to China. Its reader will 
learn that to export sophisticated 
products, obtaining US government 
approval can be even more frustrat- 
ing than negotiating a final contract 
with China’s foreign trade organiza- 
tions. 

The book by Liu Chaojin and 
Wang Linsheng is a new species of 
the “doing business with China” 
genre—a book on China’s foreign 
trade by two of China’s leading for- 
eign trade experts. For that reason 
alone, it is welcome and noteworthy. 

Finally, the China Phone Book has 
become the single most valuable 
English-language address and tele- 
phone directory of China’s confusing 
organizational structure. 

This review will not attempt to dis- 
till any “business advice” from these 
volumes. Rather, it will focus on 
what they tell us about four impor- 
tant questions concerning China’s 
foreign trade and economic policies: 
(1) the quantity and quality of infor- 
mation from Chinese sources, (2) 
the degree of decentralization of 
China’s foreign trade system, (3) the 
impact of the growing body of 
Chinese foreign trade law, and (4) 
the degree to which China has been 
willing to adopt “international stan- 
dards and practices.” 


INFORMATION from China has im- 
proved dramatically in recent years, 
in both quality and quantity. One 
source is official publications. Such 


documents as reports on the annual 
plan, official criticisms of the ineffi- 
ciencies of China’s planning system, 
and the State Statistical Bureau’s 
annual economic reports make 
available a great volume of detailed 
data on the Chinese economy and 
foreign trade. 

Another source is Chinese officials 
and economists. Increasingly acces- 
sible, they are now much less hesi- 
tant to express their own opinions 
(as opposed to official policy), to crit- 
icize other Chinese officials or orga- 
nizations, and to give foreigners ad- 
vice and information that only a few 
years ago might have been consid- 
ered state secrets. 

Chinese officials are accessible 
through a variety of channels. One is 
their own writing and lecturing. Liu 
and Wang, for example, offer a 
rather thorough and up-to-date ac- 
count of China’s foreign trade in- 
spection practices (in the process 
they describe the functions of a new 
and still largely unknown company, 
CHINSPECT). In their discussion of 
China’s financial policies, they make 
the interesting observation that the 
Bank of China will now “under cer- 
tain conditions” provide 30-to-120- 
day letters of credit in order to 
finance imports of Chinese prod- 
ucts. Liu and Wang also provide a 
few tidbits on China’s foreign trade 
planning—the State Planning Com- 
mission (SPC) formulates the gen- 
eral goals; the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade draws up a concrete plan for 
implementation of these goals and 
submits it to the SPC; and after ap- 
proval by the State Council, the plan 
is ready for implementation. 

Another channel is contacts, both 
formal and informal, with foreign 
governments and institutions. For 
example, the detailed information 
on China’s tax system in the Holtz- 
mann and Surrey volume comes out 
of a month-long seminar sponsored 
by Harvard University’s Interna- 
tional Tax Program. Holtzmann’s ar- 
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ticle on dispute resolution in the 
same volume has references to a 
number of articles by and interviews 
with Chinese officials. 

Such contacts continue to ex- 
pand. Even a partial listing will illus- 
trate the extent of the recent ex- 
change of ideas between Chinese 
and foreign officials and scholars. A 
number of leading US management 
experts have lectured at a Manage- 
ment Training Institute in Dalian 
(Dairen), China, in a program co- 
sponsored by the US Department of 
Commerce and the Chinese State 
Science and Technology Commis- 
sion. There have been a series of ex- 
changes between the Chinese Pat- 
ent Office and the US Patent and 
Trademark Office, and Chinese pat- 
ent officials have spent several 
months at training programs in the 
United States. A few US economists 
have done research in Chinese eco- 
nomic research institutions. In April 
1981, in Hangzhou, leading Chi- 
nese and US economists exchanged 
views on the international economic 
situation. A number of Chinese 
economists have come to the United 
States to take part in conferences, 
to lecture at universities, or to do ex- 
tended study and research. Several 
informative interviews with Chinese 
officials have appeared in the West- 
ern press. 

Yet another channel is contacts 
with foreign business representa- 
tives, with whom Chinese foreign 
trade officials have been much more 
forthcoming in recent years. For ex- 
ample, Kamm cites a case in which 
a Guangdong Province official told 
foreigners the amount of funds to be 
allocated to one of China’s new spe- 
cial economic zones (Ram, p. 12). 
Liu describes the informal bridges 
between various levels of the 


3 See the highly informative interviews with Vice Premier 
Bo Yibo and Li Kaixin, director of the State Bureau of 
Supplies, in The China Business Review (Washington, DC), 
November-December 1980, pp. 9-19. 
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Chinese bureaucracy and the over- 
seas Chinese, whose commercial 
activities are facilitated because 
“they know the right people—a must 
in the initial confusing phase when 
flowchart lines of Chinese foreign 
trade organizations seem to criss- 
cross and loop around like so much 
aimless spaghetti” (Ram, p. 207). 
Representatives of China’s minis- 
tries and factories now occasionally 
take the initiative and call on foreign- 
ers in their hotel rooms—a far cry 
from the times when foreign busi- 
ness representatives used to wait 
days for appointments with any Chi- 
nese Official. Indeed, one US lawyer 
and long-term resident of Beijing 
told this reviewer about how he 
marveled at the large numbers of 
low-level Chinese officials in his 
Japanese neighbor’s hotel room 
night after night. The attractions 
were simple but effective—foreign 
movies in comfortable surround- 
ings. Partly as a result of decentral- 
ization (see below), Chinese officials 
at various levels—those of enter- 
prises, local governments, and even 
foreign trade corporations—have 
become increasingly willing to tell 
foreign business representatives 
(particularly “old friends”) of specific 
products they would like to 
procure.4 

Despite the increasing volume of 
information from China in recent 
years, however, there is still a great 
lack of information about certain 
questions. One such question is 
China’s foreign trade plans and ob- 
jectives, where the information 
available remains sketchy, unsys- 
tematic, and generally unauthor- 
itative. Chinese negotiators are still 
extremely vague about the precise 
use of the products they are pur- 
chasing, a characteristic that often 
makes it difficult or even impossible 


* It should be noted, however, that information from the 
higher-level Chinese officials who must approve such 
transactions is much more difficult to obtain. 
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to prepare detailed sales offers. 
Searles’s statement that ‘‘the 
Chinese are reluctant to lay out their 
requirements in detail early on, in 
order to retain the maximum flex- 
ibility” remains true (Ram, p. 140). 
Open tenders are not used—unless 
required by foreign aid projects. 
China’s import and export plans are 
still Kept secret, and requests for 
authoritative assessments of Chi- 
nese economic priorities generally 
have been rejected. Finally, while 
Chinese organizations have become 
much more aggressive in marketing 
their commodities through short- 
term trade missions and long-term 
commercial representatives sta- 
tioned abroad, business people still 
complain about their passive “take it 
or leave it” approach to selling. 

Another question is the structure 
of China’s foreign trade system. The 
emergence of new organizations, 
and changes in the responsibilities 
of old ones, have far exceeded the 
ability of either Chinese or foreign ef- 
forts to keep track of them. As one 
experienced China trader puts it, “a 
particularly frustrating aspect of 
trading with China has been not 
knowing how China’s foreign trade 
structure is organized or who one’s 
Chinese trade counterparts are” 
(DePauw, p. 11). Indeed, as De- 
Pauw remarks, “even Chinese tele- 
phone directories were considered 
to be classified information, [since 
they] revealed too much about the 
Chinese governmental structure” 
(DePauw, p. 44). It should be noted, 
however, that in the past year for- 
eigners have been able to obtain 
telephone books and that the Chi- 
nese have recently announced 
plans to publish directories of their 
various institutions and organiza- 
tions. 

Chinese official reticence about 
clarifying the foreign trade structure 
has at times even resulted in the 
conveying of misleading impres- 
sions on matters of some conse- 


quence. The book by Liu and Wang 
affords a case in point. The fact that 
China’s industrial ministries (e.g., 
the Ministry of Metallurgical Indus- 
tries) played an active role in foreign 
trade (see below) was well known as 
early as the last half of 1978 and 
certainly was widely publicized out- 
side of China throughout 1979. 
Nevertheless, in their lectures given 
in August 1979, Liu and Wang 
asserted that only the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade had the authority to 
export directly (Liu and Wang, p. 
25). This assertion may have been 
true in a narrow sense, but it does 
not adequately reflect the reality of 
the time (1978 and 1979), when, in 
fact, Chinese ministries were nego- 
tiating many important foreign trade 
projects. Nor do Liu and Wang even 
touch the question that was on the 
minds of foreign business exec- 
utives: What kinds of projects must | 
negotiate with the foreign trade cor- 
porations, and which can | negotiate 
with local levels of government, fac- 
tories, and the national industrial 
ministries? 

In sum, China has provided more 
and better information on its orga- 
nizations and their responsibilities, 
but the improvement has come 
slowly, unsystematically, and some- 
times grudgingly. As Ludlow graph- 
ically documents (MacDougall, pp. 
15-45), foreign businesses will have 
to gather most of their information 
on the organization of China’s for- 
eign trade from a miscellany of 
material furnished by foreign gov- 
ernments, trade magazines, West- 
ern academics or reports, and trade 
groups such as the National Council 
for US-China Trade and the Japan 
External Trade Organization. For the 
foreseeable future, therefore, the 
demand for such information will 
best be met not by Chinese publica- 
tions but by the painstaking efforts 
of those who compile such publica- 
tions as the China Phone Book and 
the China Business Manual, 1981 
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(an impressive new work published 
by the National Council for US- 
China Trade). 

There are many reasons why 
China has made such uneven prog- 
ress in Satisfying the intense foreign 
curiosity about its foreign trade 
plans and objectives. One is the 
“traditional desire of the Chinese bu- 
reaucracy to maintain secrecy 
within its own hierarchy.” > Foreign 
business persons continue to be 
frustrated by their inability to obtain 
information that would help them 
understand China’s decision-mak- 
ing process and realistically evaluate 
their prospects for doing business in 
China.® Another factor is the rapid 
changes that China’s policies and in- 
stitutions have undergone in the 
past five years. These changes 
would stymie the best intentions of a 
forthcoming bureaucracy. On occa- 
sion, even well-placed Chinese offi- 
cials have found it impossible to 
describe with confidence China’s 
current plans and organizational re- 
sponsibilities.” Ironically, as the next 
section indicates, many of these 
changes were intended to “open 
up” the foreign trade system and 
make a much larger number of Chi- 


5 John DePauw’s paraphrase (DePauw, p. 43) of Michel 
Oksenberg. See Michel Oksenberg, “Methods of 
Communication Within the Chinese Bureaucracy,” The 
China Quarterly, (London), Vol. 57, 1974, pp. 1-39. 

® In November 1980, the present writer accompanied a 
US delegation to China which tried very hard to clarify the 
process by which sales of technology to Chinese foreign 
trade organizations are approved. On several occasions, 
Chinese officials told us that information on the approval 
process involved China’s internal decision-making, was not 
relevant to foreign business representatives (since Chinese 
organizations all know from whom to obtain approval), and 
in any event could not be revealed to foreigners. 

7 In November 1980, a US delegation to China pressed 
a Ministry of Foreign Trade official on the question of 
which Chinese organizations are responsible for procuring 
foreign technology. The customary response was “it is 
difficult for me to give a detailed answer for the moment 
because the system is just in change.” The 
experimentation and organizational flux that then 
characterized (and still does) China’s foreign trade system 
is described in E.P. White, Ed., “Whom to Contact and 
Why?” U.S.A. and China: Technology and Patents Sale 
and Licensing, Stamford, CT, Licensing Executives Society, 
1981, Chap. 3. 


nese economic units accessible to 
foreign business. 


CHINESE OFFICIALS over the last 
two years have introduced signifi- 
cant modifications in their previously 
highly centralized foreign trade sys- 
tem. As in the Soviet Union and 
other centrally planned economies, 
nearly all foreign trade decisions 
and contacts with foreign business 
representatives were previously 
handled by a small number of for- 
eign trade corporations within the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. The move 
to make the system more flexible 
and less monopolistic resulted from 
the intention of the leaders to put 
more emphasis on foreign trade, 
their willingness to entertain entirely 
new policies on long-term coopera- 
tion with foreign firms, and_ their 
conclusion that the previous system 
was “stifling national economic ac- 
tivity” (Lubman, in Ram, p. 174). 
Chinese end users and local levels 
of government, as Lubman_ indi- 
cates, had also apparently mani- 
fested discontent with having to 
channel all of their foreign trade 
activities through bureaucrats who, 
except for commercial negotiating 
experience, were largely devoid of 
technical expertise (Ram, p. 175). 
The willingness to experiment with 
a somewhat more pluralistic system, 
of course, extends well beyond the 
foreign trade sector or even eco- 
nomic affairs. Daniel Tretiak alludes 
to a “loosening up” in the Chinese 
system generally (Ram, p. 50). This 
“loosening up,” which has waxed 
and waned over the last few years, 
has had an impact on China’s edu- 
cational system, artistic community, 
and even the Communist Party it- 
self. Chinese officials of many dif- 
ferent persuasions have inveighed 
against the social, cultural, and po- 
litical ramifications of inflexible and 
monolithic central organizations. As 
recently as November 1980, a Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade official told a 
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US delegation that “China used to 
have a monopoly system, but com- 
petition today is good—today there 
is room for all kinds of competition in 
China, competition even between 
the provinces and the central gov- 
ernment.” § The official’s immediate 
subject was economic policy, but his 
remark could have applied to a wide 
range of other topics. 

Three types of decentralization 
policies in the area of foreign trade 
can be distinguished. First, a sub- 
stantial portion of the foreign trade 
which remained under the control of 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade was 
delegated to the local branches of 
the foreign trade corporations. Busi- 
ness persons found that they no 
longer needed to go to Beijing to 
negotiate or sign contracts with the 
head branches. In some cases, it 
seemed that the branch offices 
(e.g., the Shanghai branch of the 
Textiles Import and Export Corpo- 
ration) operated almost autono- 
mously. Thus, foreign firms have 
been able to take advantage of com- 
petition among various branch of- 
fices—particularly at the Guangzhou 
Fair. 

Second, local governments were 
granted authority to set up their own 
foreign trade corporations. As a 
result, the branch offices of the na- 
tional foreign trade corporations ac- 
quired a dual responsibility (both to 
Beijing and to local officials), and it 
is clear that they have begun to take 
local interests much more seriously. 
Similar powers were granted to local 
levels of government to make deci- 
sions about joint ventures, technol- 
ogy acquisition, and foreign invest- 
ment. 

Finally, China’s industrial minis- 
tries, and their subordinate corpora- 
tions and factories, have become 
directly involved in foreign trade. 
Previously, China’s end users par- 


8 The author’s notes from a November 1980 meeting 
with Ministry of Foreign Trade officials. 
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ticipated in discussions only as 
shadowy and generally nameless 
figures that sat in on negotiations 
conducted by the foreign trade cor- 
porations. This situation has 
changed drastically. At the present 
time, foreign business persons regu- 
larly contact end users. Some minis- 
tries have even set up companies 
whose sole purpose is to arrange 
foreign transactions on behalf of 
their ministries. 

The immediate result of these new 
policies has been confusion. Busi- 
ness persons who had been com- 
plaining for years about their inabil- 
ity to identify and contact their end- 
user counterparts, now complain 
that they do not know with whom to 
deal or how to assess the authority 
of the various Chinese organiza- 
tions. 

An example will illustrate the prob- 
lems. As early as January 1979, 
analysts following China trade spec- 
ulated that all or most ministries 
would quickly set up their own 
foreign trade corporations (Lubman 
in Surrey and Holtzmann, p. 164). 
By then, foreigners were dealing 
directly with ministries and were be- 
ing told by the officials of the min- 
istries that the industrial ministries 
themselves would soon have au- 
thority to determine contract provi- 
sions and even sign foreign trade 
contracts. In late 1978 and through- 
out 1979, foreign companies were 
approached by different end users, 
foreign trade corporations, and local 
levels of government. A substantial 
degree of competition among Chi- 
nese organizations was often appar- 
ent. In some cases, the relationship 
between two Chinese organizations 
became so impaired that they would 
not even attend the same banquet. 
One of the most common queries 
was: “Do | endanger my relationship 
with X (e.g., China National Tech- 
nical Import Corporation) if | seek to 
do business with Y (e.g., the Ministry 
of Metallurgical Industries)?” 
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It was not until early 1981 that an 
official Chinese source provided a 
list of 15 ministerial import and ex- 
port companies that had official ap- 
proval to engage in foreign trade.? 
Unfortunately, the article, which ap- 
peared in the journal of the “semi- 
official” China Council for Promotion 
of International Trade, did not con- 
tain any details about the process 
whereby these companies had ob- 
tained authority to engage in foreign 
trade. Nor did it explain why other 
ministerial companies were appar- 
ently still not allowed to complete 
foreign transactions. Since the num- 
ber of ministerial corporations on 
the list is far lower than the number 
that have, in fact, been actively con- 
ducting discussions with foreign 
companies, many questions remain 
unanswered. Why, for example, 
does the list fail to include one min- 
istry, (the Ministry of Light In- 
dustries) that publicly announced 
the formation of its import-export 
corporation? Similarly, why does it 
omit other ministries that have 
reportedly signed foreign trade con- 
tracts.1° Finally, why does this list, 
which is almost identical to a highly 
authoritative list of 17 companies 
put out in 1980 by a Hong Kong 
organization with close ties to 
Beijing (see the next section), have 
two fewer companies on it than the 
earlier one? 

A more basic reason for the confu- 
sion about the authority of minister- 
ial and local Chinese organizations 
to conduct direct foreign trade is 
that, notwithstanding decentraliza- 
tion, there continues to be a high 
degree of central control over for- 


9 See Zhong Wen, “Reforming the Structure of China’s 
Foreign Trade,” China’s Foreign Trade, (Beijing), No. 1, 
1981, pp. 2, 3. 

10 One ministry that does not even have an export and 
import corporation has signed contracts with foreign firms 
without any apparent involvement of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. Unfortunately, its authority turned out to be 
less complete than expected. This became clear when 
higher Chinese authorities forced the ministry to 
renegotiate contracts to secure final approval. 


eign trade decisions and a total cen- 
tralization (in principle at least) of 
foreign exchange. Whatever else 
“decentralization” means, it does 
not mean that Chinese organizations 
can make foreign trade decisions 
without regard to higher authority. 
Most, if not all, foreign trade deci- 
sions must be approved by local or 
national planning authorities (either 
the State Planning Commission or 
the Import-Export Control Commis- 
sion), and even when an enterprise 
earns some foreign exchange for its 
“own use,” the money must be de- 
posited with the Bank of China and 
will not be disbursed unless the 
transaction has the approval of the 
planners.}? 

Thus, while foreign business per- 
sons appreciate their present ac- 
cess to Chinese end users, that ap- 
preciation has been significantly 
tempered by the fact that the Chi- 
nese decision-making process has, 
if anything, become much more 
complicated. Decentralization has, 
in general, not given greater final au- 
thority to end users and local levels 
of government, but it has made their 
involvement in foreign trade deci- 
sions considerably more important 
and obvious. 

The decentralizing efforts have 
also had a number of negative con- 
sequences, and these have resulted 
in pressures for recentralization. 
Competition among local govern- 
ments and local branches of the 
foreign trade corporations brought 
about price-cutting tendencies, so 
central authorities have now cur- 
tailed these by reimposing national 
control over the export of certain 
commodities. There has been an 
obvious slowdown in the granting of 
approval to additional ministries and 
provinces to conduct their own for- 
eign trade. Finally, some foreign 


11 See “Foreign Exchange Control Must Be Centralized 
and Unified,” Renmin Ribao, (Beijing) Feb. 27, 1981, in 
FBIS-CHI, Mar. 12, 1981, pp. L/4-5. 
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companies which have been negoti- 
ating with China’s ministries or fac- 
tories have been informed, without 
explanation, that their final nego- 
tiations will be conducted in the tra- 
ditional manner by the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade’s foreign trade corpo- 
rations. The current retreat from 
decentralization is officially attrib- 
uted to the need to ensure that 
economic reforms will not interfere 
with the more important task of eco- 
nomic readjustment. 

Early examples of these recentral- 
izing trends can be found in the 
books under review (particularly in 
Lubman’s article in the Ram vol- 
ume). But they became more pro- 
nounced throughout the latter part 
of 1980, and they were further ac- 
celerated by a December work con- 
ference of China’s senior leaders. 
Since this conference, Beijing has 
emphasized the need for strong 
central control over prices, con- 
struction, investment, and foreign 
exchange. 

Despite such trends, however, 
China is still officially committed to 
decentralizing its foreign trade. Ex- 
amples of reforms and_ further 
reports of China’s flexible foreign 
economic relations have continued 
to appear throughout 1981. For in- 
stance, the January issue of China’s 
Foreign Trade described a few re- 
cent foreign trade decentralization 
reforms in more detail than has 
been available heretofore.12 When 
the strengthened controls over for- 
eign exchange were described in 
March 1981, a responsible Chinese 
official noted that “at present some 
of the foreign exchange is distrib- 
uted for use at various localities, 
enterprises and departments in pro- 


12 In addition to providing the names of 15 ministerial 
import-export corporations authorized to conduct foreign 
trade, the article stated that “the head offices of the 
National Corporation now handle only a few, important 
commodities. Some head offices no longer directly engage 
in direct export.” 


portion to their respective foreign 
exchange earnings.” ?3 In early 
June, the State Council announced 
that “special policies and flexible 
measures adopted by the Chinese 
government since 1979 for Guang- 
dong and Fujian have yielded good 
results” and would be further ex- 
panded.!4 Finally, according to the 
report of a Hong Kong newspaper 
with close ties to Beijing, Deng 
Xiaoping addressed a meeting on 
July 3, 1981, at which he “ad- 
vocated making active use of foreign 
investment to speed up the pace of 
construction.” Deng was said to 
have warned that “it is impermissi- 
ble to indulge in bureaucratic prac- 
tices” and argued for “an extremely 
enthusiastic approach on this mat- 
ter.” He concluded that “‘it is neces- 
sary to relax the policies a bit to 
speed up the process.” !5 

In short, despite significant meas- 
ures to recentralize in late 1980 and 
throughout 1981, it appears that 
China’s present leaders still are 
committed to modifying many as- 
pects of the previously monolithic 
and inflexible foreign trade system. 
Nevertheless, the long-term future 
of China’s economic reforms will de- 
pend on what results they produce 
over the long haul and whether the 
resistance of entrenched bureau- 
crats and politicians to them per- 
sists. Furthermore, a thorough de- 
centralization may, as_ Tretiak 
emphasizes, conflict with the “pro- 
found, natural commitment of the 
Chinese state towards centraliza- 


13 “Foreign Exchange Control Must Be Centralized,” loc. 
cit., p. L/4. 

14 “State Council Convenes Meeting on Decisionmaking,” 
FBIS-CHI, June 10, 1981, p. K/2. 

15 “Deng Xiaoping Stresses Speeding Up Import of 
Foreign Investment,” Wen Wei Pao (Hong Kong), 
July 30, 1981, p. 1, in FB/S-CH/, Aug. 3, 1981. Emphasis 
added. At this writing, there is no additional information 
about the meeting. Thus, the report must be treated as 
somewhat speculative. Nevertheless, the general tone of 
the alleged remarks is consistent with most of the 
information about China’s foreign economic policies in 
mid-1981. 
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tion” (Ram, p. 49), and as he con- 
cludes, “it is unclear if the leader- 
ship is truly prepared for all the 
implications of its actions” (Ram, p. 
49). 


CHINA’S LEGAL drafters and legisla- 
tors, in less than two and a half 
years of intensive activity, have 
erected a formidable set of criminal, 
civil, and foreign trade laws. A re- 
cent speech by one of China’s lead- 
ing legal specialists, Ren Jianxin, 
cited the enactment of the Joint 
Venture Law, three laws and imple- 
menting rules on income taxation for 
individuals and joint ventures, regu- 
lations On special economic zones 
and labor management, foreign ex- 
change regulations and the regis- 
tration of foreign residents of 
Beijing.!© These laws, mostly pro- 
mulgated after 1979, Jerome 
Cohen’s “Year of the Law” (Holtz- 
mann and Surrey, p. 139), appear 
to indicate that Beijing continues to 
intend to construct a comprehen- 
sive body of formal laws and regula- 
tions. 

Clearly, the renaissance of the 
legal system stems in part from the 
need to assure foreign business 
firms that they will have recourse to 
courts and arbitration if they so 
desire. However, as Cohen, Li, and 
Lubman (in Holtzmann and Surrey) 
all emphasize, the new foreign trade 
laws must also be seen in the con- 
text of a much more general reintro- 
duction of a formal system of law 
that appears to have the strong sup- 
port of most of the country’s senior 
leaders. Their stress on a codified 
system of rules and regulations re- 
flects the present Chinese revulsion 
against the arbitrary and undis- 
ciplined approach to decision-mak- 
ing and justice that characterized 
the Cultural Revolution. 


16 Ren Jianxin, “China’s Foreign Economic and Trade 
Law Work Is Progressing” (mimeographed), Beijing, China 
Council for Promotion of International Trade, 

January 1981. 
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Despite the heroic efforts of 
China’s lawmakers over the past two 
years, however, foreign business 
persons seeking to do business in 
China continue to have problems 
with China’s emerging legal system. 
To begin with, China’s legal system 
is still incomplete—even by Chinese 
definitions. For example, after the 
Joint Venture Law was_ passed, 
there was a common complaint that 
it was only a statement of principle 
and would need to be fleshed out 
with a comprehensive set of specific 
laws dealing with the problems of 
taxation, labor, foreign exchange, 
management of the joint venture, in- 
dustrial property protection, and so 
on. Although much has been done 
to meet these criticisms and Ren 
Jianxin has indicated that several 
other laws on specific topics are now 
being readied, it will be some time 
before the promulgation of all the 
relevant laws. 

More significant is the fact that the 
Chinese approach to drafting laws is 
remarkably unstructured and infor- 
mal. By Western standards, the re- 
Sultant laws are often quite vague. In 
the final analysis, the really key 
problems are left in the hands of an 
ill-defined administrative apparatus. 
A look at the foreign trade authority 
of China’s industrial ministries will il- 
lustrate these points. 

Formalization and publication ot 
laws in China tend to follow a 
lengthy period during which the pro- 
posed legislation is subject to exper- 
imentation. During such periods, 
Chinese sources usually are not very 
forthcoming with details about the 
proposed new laws and regulations. 
Stanley Lubman describes this proc- 
ess in general terms and concludes 
(Holtzmann and Surrey, p. 137) that 
Chinese authorities are reluctant to 
entrust “the legal system with the 
power to lead or guide social change 
... [aS a result]... change has pre- 
ceded formalization by law. More- 
over, the newness of the current 
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state of Chinese developments sug- 
gests that the new rules and regu- 
lations will only be tentatively estab- 
lished.” Such has been the case 
with respect to the formation of rules 
over the foreign trade authority of 
China’s industrial ministries. 

As has been emphasized in pre- 
vious sections, China’s ministries 
have been actively meeting, nego- 
tiating contracts, and even signing 
contracts with foreign firms since 
1978. But until quite recently, there 
has been no official or even semi- 
official description of the allowable 
scope of the foreign trade activities 
of the industrial ministries (partic- 
ularly vis-a-vis the Ministry of For- 
eign Trade’s foreign trade corpo- 
rations). Indeed, there has been a 
good deal of doubt (in part fostered 
by officials of the foreign trade cor- 
porations) as to whether industrial 
ministries had any authority at all to 
undertake final contract negotia- 
tions. AS we have seen, when Chi- 
nese officials have discussed this 
issue, they have generally retreated 
to explanations so out of date or 
confusing as to be unhelpful. 

The first reasonably comprehen- 
sive and presumably authoritative 
version of China’s policy was not 
even published in Beijing. Rather, it 
appeared in a publication put out by 
an organization in Hong Kong 
known to have close connections 
with authorities in Beijing.?7 It listed 
17 companies (in contrast to the 15 
companies listed a few months later 
by a Chinese publication) that had 
the right to export items produced 
by their own ministries. More impor- 
tant, the accompanying “Provisional 
Regulations Governing Export Li- 
censes” clarified some, but not all, 
of the most essential questions. For 
example, the regulations stated that 


except for the listed 17 companies, 


17 “Provisional Regulations Governing the Export License 
System of the Administrative Commission on Import and 
Export and the Ministry of Foreign Trade” (Full Text), China 
Economic News (Hong Kong), Summer 1980, pp. 3-7. 


all other Chinese entities must ob- 
tain specific approval from the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade before export- 
ing. 

Characteristically, the regulations 
were labeled “provisional’—a_ stan- 
dard Chinese practice to indicate 
that the new law should be consid- 
ered experimental and subject to 
change. In the past, however, eco- 
nomic activities in China have been 
carried out for years under laws and 
regulations labeled “provisional.” 

Foreign business persons are still 
awaiting official confirmation of the 
foreign trade authority of industrial 
ministries. AS pointed out in pre- 
vious sections, an article in the semi- 
official magazine China’s Foreign 
Trade has confirmed the essence 
(but not the details) of the system 
reported in the Hong Kong press. 
More recently, at least one minis- 
terial company (the Import-Export 
Company of the Ministry of Metallur- 
gical Industry) cited legal docu- 
ments that give the ministry the right 
to conduct foreign trade.18 Presum- 
ably, the ministry did so to over- 
come doubts about its legal author- 
ity to engage in foreign trade. To 
date, however, the details of the 
new law have not been made public 
by an authoritative Chinese source. 

Nor would the publication of a 
new law by an authoritative Chinese 
source end all the important ques- 
tions. As noted earlier, Chinese laws 
tend to be vague by Western stan- 
dards and to leave many important 
questions for resolution by policy- 
making units such as the State 
Council or by lower-level bureau- 
crats. Sometimes, they neither spe- 


cify what organization has authority 


18 A Renmin Ribao advertisement on July 12, 1981, 
p. 8, stated: “Founded in January 1980, China 
Metallurgical Import and Export Corporation (CMIEC) is a 
corporative organization enjoying all due legal status, 
evidenced by license (No. GSQJ-010005) and legal 
documents of operation certificates (Nos. 
GSQZ-0070/0083) issued by the General Administration of 
Industrial and Commercial Management of the People’s 
Republic of China.” 
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to make the final decision nor 
describe the basis for the judgment. 
As Cohen puts it in his discussion of 
criminal law, “despite the evident 
purpose of the draftsmen to circum- 
scribe the power of the police, pros- 
ecuters, jailers and judges, the laws 
inevitably lodge enormous discre- 
tion in those who will administer 
them” (Holtzmann and Surrey, p. 
154), 

The “Provisional Regulations for 
Export Licensing” published unoffi- 
cially in Hong Kong reflect this ten- 
dency of Chinese lawmakers to 
leave enormous room for adminis- 
trative interpretation and discretion. 
Article Two gives approved corpora- 
tions the right to “conduct such ex- 
port business as specified within the 
scope of their business.” However, 
the regulations contain no descrip- 
tion of this “scope,” nor do they sug- 
gest how an industrial ministry's 
“scope of business” is determined. 
In informal discussions, Chinese offi- 
cials have indicated that a ministry is 
not free to export all the commod- 
ities that it produces, but it is not 
clear how the dividing lines are 
drawn in the innumerable gray 
areas that must occur daily.!9 

The uncertainty about which Chi- 
nese organization is allowed to ex- 
port what commodity creates diffi- 
culties for foreign firms. It has not 
been uncommon for Western busi- 
ness representatives to invest enor- 
mous energy and resources in nego- 
tiating contracts only to find out that 
the parties with whom they have 
been dealing have exaggerated their 
ability to gain higher-level approval 
for their proposed transaction. 

This sparseness and lack of speci- 
ficity of Chinese foreign trade law 


19 A US delegation was told in a November 1980 
interview with the Ministry of Metallurgical Industry that 
MMI could export commodities (through its export-import 
company) if it could (1) develop new types of minerals that 
had never been exported before or (2) increase the 
amounts of exportable minerals beyond those committed 
to the China National Minerals and Metals Import and 
Export Corporation (under the Ministry of Foreign Trade). 


are, of course, only symptoms of the 
much more fundamental problems 
with which Chinese legislators, poli- 
ticians, and social scientists are now 
struggling. The legal authority that 
China’s economic units will even- 
tually obtain must closely reflect the 
degree of decision-making authority 
that Chinese planners are willing to 
concede to the enterprises. At the 
present time, China’s leaders are 
trying to graft some measure of 
decentralized flexibility onto an 
economy that everyone assumes will 
continue to be dominated by central 
directives. This is a highly complex 
and, some would even say, fore- 
doomed undertaking. While such 
issues may seem abstract, they are 
in fact intimately linked to the ques- 
tion of what kinds of contracts a 
foreign firm can sign with various 
types of Chinese organizations. 

The articles by Li and Lubman in 
the Holtzmann and Surrey volume 
will be useful to those who want to 
understand why the legislative proc- 
ess will not be smooth. As these 
authors point out, there will be per- 
sonnel problems, resentment from 
the party and the bureaucracy, in- 
consistent objectives, and, last but 
not least, the traditional Chinese 
preference to depend on the benev- 
olent administration of vague but 
generally accepted moral precepts. 
As Li puts it: 


The argument is that more laws do 
not make for a better and more har- 
monious society. On the contrary, 
the emphasis on law makes people 
more litigious and loophole happy, 
and also diverts attention away from 
the more important work of moral 
education. (Holtzmann and Surrey, 
p. 85.) 


NOTHING HAS SYMBOLIZED 
China’s changing foreign trade poli- 
cies and practices more than its 
often-repeated commitment to “nor- 
mal international commercial prac- 
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tices.” Chinese economic officials 
can now consider a wide range of 
previously unacceptable policies 
and practices, including receipt of 
foreign aid and credit, cooperation 
with foreign companies in the ex- 
ploration and development of 
China’s natural resources, and long- 
term foreign trade contracts. In ad- 
dition, Chinese officials have clearly 
been willing to consider modifica- 
tions in China’s traditional methods 
of doing business and writing con- 
tracts—in such matters as dispute 
resolution, letter-of-credit practices, 
and business facilitation (e.g., of- 
fices for Chinese organizations 
abroad and for foreign companies in 
China). 

As noted above, however, it is dif- 
ficult to gauge the precise extent of 
the changes. Clearly, many of 
China’s commercial practices have 
changed substantially—if only in the 
sense that there are few, if any, 
areas in which foreign businesses 
need feel constrained from pushing 
aggressively for their own “standard 
practices.” Chinese officials now at 
least are willing to listen to sugges- 
tions and make their decisions on 
“pragmatic” rather than “ideolog- 
ical” bases. Yet the Chinese have 
not adopted Western business ways 
overnight, and their actual practices 
have changed decidedly less than 
their rhetoric concerning “standard 
commercial practices.” 

Space does not permit a full dis- 
cussion of the varied issues related 
to “standard commercial practices.” 
We shall therefore concentrate our 
attention on two important ques- 
tions—dispute resolution and nego- 
tiating behavior. 

Dispute resolution is an example 
of a commercial practice where the 
difference between Chinese cus- 
tomary usage and “normal commer- 
cial practice” has narrowed in re- 
cent years. Nevertheless, it must be 
said that despite considerable 
changes in Chinese practices in this 
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area, the resolution of trade dis- 
putes with Chinese organizations 
continues to be done in a manner 
quite different from that in most 
countries. 

Chinese tradition acknowledges 
that disputes will occur between 
parties involved in economic trans- 
actions. However, it assumes that 
the main interest of both parties is in 
a long-term, friendly relationship. 
Therefore, Chinese practice empha- 
sizes that it is necessary for both 
parties to resolve differences volun- 
tarily and harmoniously. As Lubman 
puts it: “The Chinese have a record 
of energetically avoiding not only 
litigation but any third party partici- 
pation having overtones of adjudica- 
tion” (Ram, p. 191). As a conse- 
quence, nearly all contracts with 
Chinese organizations still commit 
the parties to attempt to settle dis- 
putes through “friendly negotia- 
tions” without outside involvement. 

Should the two parties be unable 
to agree among themselves, Chi- 
nese tradition first looks to outside 
conciliators to help the two parties 
resolve their dispute.2° As it is em- 
ployed in resolving both domestic 
and foreign disputes in China, con- 
ciliation is voluntary and nonbind- 
ing. Holtzmann quotes Chinese offi- 
cials as saying: “The FTAC [now the 
FETAC—the Foreign Economic 
Trade and Arbitration Committee] 
makes no concrete proposals, we 
only help the parties to analyze the 
facts and legal liabilities. We ask 
them to go back and to try to reach 
an amicable settlement among 
themselves” (Holtzmann and Sur- 
rey, p. 286). 

Western tradition (and that of the 
Soviet Union), of course, is quite dif- 
ferent. In this tradition, it is not par- 


20 According to Ren Jianxin, “Conciliation has a long 
tradition and history in China. A great number of civil 
disputes have been solved through conciliation in the 
Chinese law courts.” See his “China’s Foreign Economic 
and Trade Arbitration Committee,” China’s Foreign Trade, 
No. 2, 1981, p. 4. 
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ticularly unusual for disputes over 
contract matters to be resolved by 
objective third-party adjudication of 
the issues. Moreover, adjudication 
by a third party does not necessarily 
carry a negative connotation, and as 
long as both parties have faith in the 
fairness of the system, economic 
disputes do not have to lead to a 
rupture of economic relationships. 

With Chinese and Western tradi- 
tions and practice in mind, the 
American Arbitration Association 
(AAA) and the China Council for Pro- 
motion of International Trade 
(CCPIT) agreed in 1977 to a new 
mechanism of “joint conciliation” to 
resolve disputes arising out of US- 
China trade. The agreement calls for 
both the CCPIT and AAA to appoint 
arbitrators who will help the disput- 
ing parties establish the facts of the 
case, narrow the range of disagree- 
ment, and suggest possible compro- 
mises. However, arbitrators have no 
authority to impose their wishes on 
the principals. 

Holtzmann gives a fascinating and 
detailed account of how this agree- 
ment was used in 1977 to resolve an 
important commercial dispute be- 
tween a US firm and a Chinese for- 
eign trade corporation. It is clear 
that during the conciliation process, 
many differences of approach 
arose. The US side moved quickly to 
name its conciliator, tried to sched- 
ule early conciliation sessions at a 
neutral site, volunteered detailed 
procedural rules for the conciliation, 
and submitted a lengthy legalistic 
brief presenting the US company’s 
side. The Chinese side, on the other 
hand, did not name its conciliator 
until the conciliation process had 
begun, delayed the formal start of 
the conciliation until the differences 
had been narrowed substantially, 
declined to meet on neutral ter- 
ritory, rejected formal procedural 
rules, and presented its views of the 
facts of the case briefly with relative- 
ly short references to supporting 


evidence. In summarizing differing 
US and Chinese attitudes in this 
case, Holtzmann states that “the 
Chinese are reluctant to adopt spe- 
cific procedural rules which might 
limit flexibility, while the Americans 
are more comfortable if they know 
the procedural rules in advance” 
(Holtzmann and Surrey, p. 329). 

It is still unclear whether the AAA- 
CCPIT agreement will produce a 
useful mechanism for dispute reso- 
lution. Although the first case was 
successfully resolved and although 
both the AAA and CCPIT are pro- 
moting the agreement, the fact re- 
mains that this mechanism has 
been employed in only one other 
US-China trade dispute. Neverthe- 
less, it is worth noting that in early 
1981 one of China’s leading authori- 
ties on foreign trade law again called 
attention to the contribution that this 
mechanism of dispute resolution 
could make in the future.?! More- 
over, in 1980 the Chinese “further 
developed” this method of dispute 
resolution in an agreement with the 
French National Institute of Indus- 
trial Property. According to the 
agreement, “joint conciliation” will 
be used to resolve disputes arising 
from industrial property transac- 
tions.22 

Despite the strong Chinese pref- 
erence for “friendly negotiation” or 
“conciliation” to resolve contract 
disputes, Chinese contracts typically 
allow for arbitration should these 
other methods fail. However, until 
recently, Chinese organizations 
have had a very strong bias in favor 
of using China’s own arbitral body, 
FETAC, or an arbitral body in the 
country of the defendant. As Holtz- 
mann points out, both of these prac- 
tices fall short of the “recognized in- 
ternational practice of third country 
arbitration” (Holtzmann and Surrey, 
pe33i): 


21 ibid. 
22 ibid. 
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On the other hand, Holtzmann 
supports Chinese officials who em- 
phasize that “China’s rules of arbi- 
tration procedure are basically the 
same as prevail internationally.” He 
points out that the amount of time 
spent on settling a case through 
friendly consultation or conciliation 
is similar in China and other coun- 
tries (Holtzmann and Surrey, p. 
327) and that China follows stan- 
dard international practice in refus- 
ing to enforce arbitral awards when 
it has reason to believe that there 
has been a lack of procedural fair- 
ness or a violation of public policy 
(Holtzmann and Surrey, p. 341). 
Moreover, he notes that the rules of 
Chinese arbitration commissions 
“are clearly similar to the arbitration 
rules of arbitration commissions es- 
tablished in various other socialist 
countries” (Holtzmann and Surrey, 
p. 327). 

Nevertheless, in a very basic 
sense, Chinese arbitration proce- 
dures are unique. Arbitrators are 
committed to trying to resolve dis- 
putes without imposing an arbi- 
trated settlement. Holtzmann cites 
information provided by the FETAC 
that more than 90 percent of the 
cases brought to arbitration bodies 
are settled by friendly negotiations 
and conciliation (Holtzmann and 
Surrey, p. 255). While it is not 
unusual to see the same general 
phenomenon outside China, the 
proportion of disputes that are set- 
tled voluntarily by the Chinese is 
remarkably high. 

By far the most important change 
in China’s policies with respect to re- 
solving disputes with foreign parties 
is that Chinese organizations have 
increasingly been willing to agree to 
arbitration clauses calling for arbi- 
tration in third countries on the basis 
of the procedures of the body con- 
ducting the arbitration. Holtzmann 
reports that an AAA delegation was 
assured of this policy orally several 
years ago, and more recently the 


director of the CCPIT’s Legal Affairs 
Department, Ren Jianxin, has writ- 
ten that “it is not unusual to specify 
in the contracts that arbitration is to 
be carried out in a third country.” 23 
US business people with experience 
in trade with China have confirmed 
this trend, and published contracts 
with such clauses are available.*4 

There can be little doubt that this 
is a change of considerable impor- 
tance. Unquestionably, China is in- 
terested in increasing the number of 
its trading partners rather than 
simply relying on “old friends.” More 
important, Chinese negotiators 
probably have found that in large 
and complex undertakings (partic- 
ularly those involving foreign invest- 
ment and long-term trading relation- 
ships), most foreign firms have been 
unwilling to get deeply involved 
without ultimate resort to impartial 
arbitration of disputes. 

Despite this very significant 
change, Chinese policies toward 
arbitration cannot yet be called 
“normal commercial practices.” 
Chinese authorities remain highly 
reluctant to allow the law of the third 
country to govern normative ques- 
tions. Thus, if there is an arbitration 
in Stockholm under the Swedish tri- 
bunal’s procedural rules, the Chi- 
nese side can still argue that Chi- 
nese normative law should govern 
since the contract was signed in 
China. 

More significant, the Chinese still 
can be expected to resist vigorously 
actual resort to arbitration. In fact, 
despite all of the intense interest in 
this subject, legal specialists in this 
field have been unable to provide 
details of any case that actually went 
to third country arbitration. 

The reasons for the apparent lack 
of use of third country arbitration 


23 |bid. 

24 For an example of such an arbitration clause, see U.S. 
and China Technology and Patent Sale and Licensing, 
Stamford, CT, Licensing Executives Society, 1981, p. 127. 
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may have something to do with the 
fact that it has only recently become 
easier to obtain. More important, 
however, is that foreign companies 
have generally found their Chinese 
counterparts arguing that the two 
sides should not proceed to arbitra- 
tion since “friendly negotiations” 
have not yet failed—after all, the 
Chinese contend, “we are still nego- 
tiating!” For this reason, some 
lawyers are beginning to advise their 
clients to try to obtain a clause in the 
contract that would automatically 
trigger arbitration after a reasonable 
period of “friendly negotiations.” 

Chinese negotiating behavior is in 
some ways substantially different 
from that of other states. Foreigners 
invariably describe negotiations as 
time-consuming, repetitive, and 
very thorough. Some have found the 
experience highly frustrating. As 
Searles points out, foreign accounts 
of negotiating with the Chinese are 
replete with mention of “states of 
agitation,” “serious erosion of rela- 
tions and confidence,” and other 
phrases that could well have come 
from a textbook on neurotic behav- 
ior (Ram, p. 141). Others have come 
away highly suspicious of Chinese 
motives, questioning whether the 
Chinese were negotiating in good 
faith or seeking merely to learn as 
much as possible about foreign 
technology. In cases such as these, 
Chinese negotiating behavior is 
clearly a problem. 

One can point to several possible 
explanations for such negotiating 
behavior. One is the traditional Chi- 
nese way of doing things. For exam- 
ple, after surveying many business 
experiences with China, DePauw 
compares Chinese negotiating tac- 
tics to psychological ploys used in 
Chinese chess and even war and 
statecraft: “In Chinese chess, the 
object is not to capture an oppo- 
nent’s pieces directly, but gradually 
to surround and isolate them” 
(DePauw, p. 51). He notes Henry 
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Kissinger’s feeling of a “combination 
of awe and impotence at so much 
discipline and dedication” and sug- 
gests that foreign business repre- 
sentatives likewise may feel a “com- 
bined sense of awe, frustration and 
even impotence” (DePauw, p. 149). 
Searles, too, notes that the more 
relaxed Chinese view of time pres- 
sures gives the Chinese consid- 
erable psychological and negotiat- 
ing advantages (Ram, p. 141). 

Obviously, Chinese history, cul- 
ture, and psychology have some ef- 
fect on the Chinese negotiating 
style. But it would be imprudent to 
place too much emphasis on this ex- 
planation. For example, DePauw’s 
own survey data tend to contradict 
the remarks quoted above. Of his re- 
spondents, 58 percent said that the 
Chinese did not play a “waiting 
game,” and 53 percent replied that 
the Chinese “did not use time as an 
instrument to gain commercial ad- 
vantage” (DePauw, p. 53). Even 
those who believed that the Chinese 
used time as a negotiating tactic 
reported that the waiting time was 
“for the most part, not longer than a 
few days to a few weeks” (DePauw, 
p. 53). While DePauw contends that 
“the Chinese thrive on the whipsaw 
technique” (playing one company 
off against its competitors), his 
respondents apparently were not 
forced to make more than their nor- 
mal concessions on price (DePauw, 
p. 71). Seventy-nine percent 
reported that “in the end, they were 
satisfied that they had obtained the 
best possible deal” (DePauw, p. 
79). 

A more immediate and obvious 
explanation for Chinese negotiating 
behavior is Chinese unfamiliarity 
with foreign technology. For exam- 
ple, China probably uses a more 
time-consuming and _ unscientific 
method of evaluating foreign tech- 
nology because of the scarcity of 
skilled technicians and the lack of 
adequate laboratory equipment and 
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computers. To a certain extent, the 
time spent in technical negotiations 
is, from the Chinese point of view, a 
necessary and economical substi- 
tute for sophisticated laboratory 
testing. 

Yet another explanation is the 
complexity of the institutional set- 
ting. As previous sections have em- 
phasized, China’s foreign trade bu- 
reaucracy has become much more 
complicated in the last few years, 
and Chinese officials themselves 
have at times not been in a position 
to define exactly how decisions are 
made and how approvals for con- 
tracts are obtained. At the same 
time, China’s economic policies and 
priorities have changed dramatic- 
ally, adding yet another unknown to 
a highly confusing and fluid situa- 
tion. Over and above that, China’s 
economic decisions are still made 
by a horrendously complex but 
loosely organized bureaucracy to 
which “all matters, regardless how 
trivial, have to be submitted for ap- 
proval” (DePauw, p. 21). 

For this reviewer, emphasis on the 
complexity and indeed the ineffi- 
ciency of the bureaucratic setting af- 
fords greater insight into the time- 
consuming, repetitive, and stop- 
and-go character of negotiations 
with China than is conveyed by the 
alternative view of an omniscient, 


carefully tuned, and well-oiled Chi- 
nese bureaucracy all geared up to 
make the business person feel 
“awed, frustrated and impotent.” 
Regardless of the explanation, how- 
ever, Chinese negotiating habits and 
patterns are so deeply ingrained 
that they will change only slowly and 
only after many more years of inter- 
action with the international busi- 
ness community. 


RECENT CHANGES in China’s for- 
eign trade policies and practices 
have not changed the basic charac- 
ter of the system that Mao’s succes- 
sors inherited. While data on China’s 
economic performance are more 
readily available, it is still difficult to 
gain access to many high-level eco- 
nomic officials and to obtain author- 
itative information about how deci- 
sions are made. The main levers of 
economic control (prices, invest- 
ment, and foreign exchange) remain 
tightly under the control of the cen- 
tral planners. Many new laws have 
been promulgated, but their provi- 
sions make clear that in many cases 
the crucial problems will be left to 
the discretion of vaguely defined 
“responsible authorities.” Finally, 
China’s present commercial prac- 
tices in most respects bear more 
than a family resemblance to Chi- 
nese policies since the 1950’s. 
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This lack of fundamental change 
will not be surprising to those who 
have been following the difficulties 
that other centrally-planned econ- 
omies have had in introducing far- 
reaching reforms. Nevertheless, the 
Chinese reforms have already signif- 
icantly changed the way that China 
carries out its foreign trade. The im- 
pression that one gets from reading 
these books is a great fluidity of in- 
stitutions and policy, certainly not 
“the more things change, the more 
they remain the same.” Chinese 
leaders are quite self-consciously 
groping for methods to improve the 
working of a highly complex and 
cumbersome machine. They are not 
dismantling the whole machine, but 
they have been willing to remove 
fairly substantial components and 
replace them (at least experimen- 
tally) with anything that works. 
Where this approach will lead in the 
long run cannot be forecast. In the 
immediate future, however, it is 
clear that business people will con- 
tinue to be confronted by an ever 
more complex but accessible for- 
eign trade bureaucracy, and that 
Beijing will continue to experiment 
with new institutional arrangements 
that will draw foreign business firms 
into even more intimate, compli- 
cated, and long-term arrangements 
with China’s economic organizations. 
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The USSR and Germany 
Angela Stent 


Soviet policy toward Germany is a constantly shifting triangular game in which Moscow must strike a 
balance between flexibility toward West Germany and control of East Germany. In recent months, the 
USSR has shifted the balance to emphasize stability in East Germany, as opposed to the wooing of 
West Germany. However, its policy toward West Germany could still undergo change in any of several 
directions, depending not only on the situation in West Germany but also on circumstances in Poland. 


Poland Today and Czechoslovakia 1968 
David W. Paul and Maurice D. Simon 


Nationalism, anti-Russianism, and religion, which rallied Poles in 1980-81, were divisive in the 
Czechoslovakia of 1968. Reform movements in both societies were pluralist. Czechoslovakia in 1968 
presented a form of “competitive pluralism”; Poland in 1980-81 developed into “consolidated 
pluralism,” creating a much more serious problem for the ruling party. 


Worker-Party Conflict in Romania 
Daniel N. Nelson 


Worker-party conflict, which figures strongly in recent events in Poland, may be a phenomenon 
common to those states in Eastern Europe which describe themselves as “developed socialist” or 
“developing socialist” societies. Early signs of such conflict in Romania, which finds itself at an earlier 
stage of development than some of its neighbors, suggest that worker-party strife may be inherent in 
the attempt by ruling Communist parties to retain total control of societies undergoing rapid 
socioeconomic change. 


Essay-reviews 


East Central Europe and the Soviet Model 
Antonin J. Liehm 


As often as the Soviet Union has attempted to impose its model on East Central Europe, the nations of 
the region—Czechoslovakia in 1968, Poland today—have rejected it. Paradoxically, an area that was to 
act as a buffer for the Soviet Union has been the most dangerous source of potential armed conflict, 
and the only area to experience foreign armed intervention, in Europe in the last quarter century. 


Soviet Demographic Dilemmas 
Jeffrey W. Hahn 


Policy statements at the 26th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union indicate that the 
Soviet leadership has opted for an activist population policy aimed at reversing declining population 
growth rates. These indications follow on a debate among Soviet demographers, linked to serious 
economic and social problems arising from unfavorable population trends, over the optinum 
socioeconomic policies to be pursued by the party. 


Legacy of the Cultural Revolution 
David S. G. Goodman 


Since the death of Mao Zedong in 1976, a reassessment of his policies has been taking place. In June 
1981, the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party agreed upon a resolution condemning the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution and Mao’s role in it. Whether this will prove to be the definitive 
assessment of the 1966-76 period of Chinese politics will depend on whether the Chinese leadership 
can overcome its legacy of factionalism and reach a viable consensus on a set of social and economic 
policies. 


Korean Politics in the 1980’s 
Young Whan Kihl 


The emergence of new leadership in the two Koreas, especially the rise of Kim Chong-il in the North, 
will have far-reaching implications in the coming decade. The new leadership in both North Korea and 
South Korea will probably remain engaged in the politics of competitive legitimacy, in which each will 
be judged not only on its domestic and foreign policies but especially on its ability to capture the lead 
on the issue of national reunification. Whether armed conflict can be avoided in such circumstances 
will be the supreme challenge of Korean politics in the 1980's. 


Soviet Strategy in Northeast Asia 
Hiroshi Kimura 


The Soviet Union has in recent years suffered several setbacks in Northeast Asia, such as the Sino- 
Japanese peace treaty of 1978, the normalization of Sino-US relations in 1979, and China's unilateral 
termination of the Sino-Soviet treaty of friendship in 1980, But the Soviet military buildup, both global 
and regional, holds the threat of increased Soviet activity, and the possibility of substantial Soviet 
gains, in Northeast Asia. 


The USSR and Germany 


By Angela Stent 


urrent East-West tensions have highlighted the cen- 

trality of Germany for Soviet foreign policy. On 

the one hand, the USSR has found many opportuni- 
ties to exploit in its relations with the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG) since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
in December 1979. These have stemmed in large part 
from the growing US—West German differences over 
policy toward Moscow. In the wake of NATO’s decision 
in December 1979 to move toward deployment of 
medium-range nuclear missiles in Europe while at the 
same time negotiating with Moscow to limit theater 
nuclear weapons, an antinuclear peace movement has 
developed in the FRG. This movement, which figures 
prominently in the Soviet media and has received strong 
verbal support from the USSR,! has deep indigenous 
and even establishment roots. In addition, some Ger- 
man politicians appear to be more committed to 
détente than is the current Reagan administration. 
Upon returning from a visit to Moscow, for example, 
Willy Brandt, Chairman of the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD), former Chancellor, and architect of 
West Germany’s new Ostpolitik, renewed his call for 
arms control talks, claiming that Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev “trembles, when it is a question of world 
peace.” 2 The FRG, over the objections of some mem- 
bers of the Reagan administration, has signed the first of 
a series of contracts with the USSR for the construction 


Ms. Stent is Assistant Professor of Government, 
Georgetown University (Washington, DC) and an associ- 
ate of its Center for Strategic and International Studies. 
She is the author of From Embargo to Ostpolitik: The 
Political Economy of West German-Soviet Relations, 
1955-1980, 1981; East-West Technology Transfer: 
European Perspectives, 1980; and articles on such sub- 
jects as Soviet-West German relations and Euro- 
communism. Portions of the present article are based 
on a chapter for a forthcoming volume edited by Sarah 
Terry for the Council on Foreign Relations, entitled The 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 


of a natural-gas pipeline from Western Siberia to Europe 
that will increase West Germany’s dependence on 
Soviet natural gas to 30 percent of its gas consump- 
tion. Moreover, Bonn has been reluctant to reduce its 
high-technology exports to the USSR.* While US Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan has made no public commitment 
to a summit meeting with President Brezhnev, the 
Soviet leader will visit Bonn in November 1981. The 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has helped to intensify 
disagreements between the two Western allies instead 
of bringing them closer together. For all these reasons, 
the Kremlin must look favorably on the current state of 
its relations with West Germany. 

On the other hand, there has been cause for Soviet 
concern about the German Democratic Republic (GDR), 
particularly the effects there of the crisis in Poland. East 
Germany has suffered economically from falling Polish 
coal production and declining Polish exports. Although 
the GDR has taken an unrelentingly critical stance 
toward Poland’s handling of its problems and in par- 
ticular toward Solidarity, Moscow up till now has not had 
to fear a Polish “infection” in the GDR. However, the 
events in Poland have exacerbated the issue of domes- 
tic legitimacy and stability within the GDR, and there 
have been indications that the GDR would have pre- 
ferred Moscow to take firmer action in dealing with 
Poland from the beginning. Indeed, the Polish situation 
has served to intensify Easy Germany’s policy of 
Abgrenzung (demarcation) from West Germany, a proc- 
ess that carries both advantages and disadvantages for 
Soviet policy. It is the potential instability within East 


1 For a representative Soviet discussion on this theme, see Karen Karagezyan, “In the 
Deadly Shadow of Cruise Missiles,” New Times (Moscow), No. 5, 1981, pp. 12-13. 

2 Interview with Willy Brandt in Der Spiege/ (Hamburg), No. 28, 1981, p. 26. 

3 Wall Street Journal (New York, NY), Sept. 30, 1981. 

4 Although West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt has declared Bonn’s willingness to 
support multilateral Western measures, he has stressed that the FRG will not reduce its 
exports of manufactures to the USSR or alter its national export controls. See “Excerpt 
from the Chancellor’s Speech on the International Situation, February 28, 1980,” in Der 
Bundesminister fur Wirtschaft, Der Deutsche Osthandel 1980 (German Trade with the East 
1980), Bonn, June 1980, p. 62. 
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Former West German Chancellor Willy Brandt, Chairman of the Social Democratic Party of Germany and of the 
Socialist International, visiting the USSR in July 1981. From left to right: Boris Ponomarév, head of the International 
Department of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), CPSU General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev, Brandt, and USSR Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko. 


Germany that poses the greatest dangers for the 
USSR’s German policy. 

The interconnection of Soviet policy toward the two 
German states is an important factor often neglected in 
analyses of Soviet policy toward West or East Germany. 
Soviet policy toward Germany is essentially a triangular 
game, in which the Soviet approach to East Germany is 
partly predicated on the Soviet approach to West Ger- 
many and vice versa. As long as the question of German 
reunification remains open, these two faces of Soviet 
foreign policy will continue to interact. 

This article will address three central aspects of Soviet 
relations with the two Germanies. What are the Soviet 
stakes in relations with East and West Germany, and 
how has the USSR historically balanced its policies 
toward the two? What were Soviet expectations of the 
effects of détente on its German policy and on intra- 
German relations, and to what extent have Soviet goals 
been fulfilled, particularly since Afghanistan? What are 
future Soviet policy options with respect to East and 
West Germany, under what circumstances could these 
policies be realized, and how does Moscow view the 
resolution of the German problem in the long run? 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


The German Stakes 


Germany has traditionally played a major role not only 
in Russian foreign policy but also in the development of 
Russian and Soviet political culture. While a detailed 
discussion of Russian and Soviet perceptions of Ger- 
many is not possible here, suffice it to recall the 
simultaneous attraction to and repulsion by Germany 
that have been a constant feature of Russian politics in 
the pre- and post-1917 eras. Germany was historically a 
security threat to the Russian heartland, yet it was at the 
same time one of the main sources of Russian techno- 
logical progress. Since the Bolshevik Revolution, the 
USSR’s ambivalent relationship with Germany has been 
reflected in alternating periods of cooperation and con- 
frontation between the two states: the Treaty of Rapallo 
(1922) and the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact (1939), on the 
one hand, and Operation Barbarossa (the German inva- 
sion of the Soviet Union in 1941), on the other. Despite 
the Soviet media’s stress on the aggressiveness of 
Hitlerite Germany and its heir, the “revanchist” Federal 
Republic, one could make the case that the 1949-70 
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period, in which Soviet-FRG relations were antagonistic, 
constituted the exception rather than the rule for Russo- 
German relations. 

Since the foundation of the two German states in 
1949, Germany has continued to present both dangers 
and opportunities to the USSR. The consistent 
rhetorical invocation of the German threat and the 
danger of West German “revanchism” has provided one 
of the main justifications for Soviet control over Eastern 
Europe. Containment of West Germany and control of 
East Germany have been the twin aims of Soviet policy 
toward Germany. Nevertheless, Germany continues to 
offer opportunities to the Kremlin. While one can ques- 
tion whether the USSR would permit German reunifica- 
tion under any circumstance, Moscow has been able to 
hint at possible German reunification both to manipu- 
late the GDR and to entice the FRG into developing a 
special relationship with the Soviet Union that might 
weaken the Western alliance. This dual policy, it should 
be underscored, has its own perils. Soviet offers of con- 
cessions to both Germanies could lead to an autono- 
mous intra-German rapprochement that might desta- 
bilize the GDR and undermine Soviet power in Eastern 
Europe. As Pierre Hassner has put it, Moscow’s “‘dilem- 
ma has involved whether to seduce Germany or encircle 
it, to effect a bilateral rapprochement with it or to seek 
to isolate it.” > 

Soviet policy toward the two German states has been 


influenced by the considerable asymmetry in the 
political and economic stakes and the objectives that 
the USSR has in West and East Germany. Clearly, East 
Germany is far more important for the USSR, in both 
foreign policy and domestic terms, than is West Ger- 
many. In a strategic sense, the GDR is the political- 
military bulwark of the Soviet security system in Eastern 
Europe. The FRG, by contrast, affects Soviet security 
negatively; therefore, from the Soviet perspective, the 
FRG must be contained. Economically, the GDR and 
FRG perform similar functions. They are, respectively, 
the leading Eastern and Western suppliers of high 
technology to the USSR and the USSR’s leading trade 
partners in the socialist and capitalist world. Together, 
they account for 15 percent of Soviet foreign trade.® 
From an ideological standpoint, the Soviet stakes in the 
two Germanies are contradictory. East Germany pro- 
vides both ideological and institutional legitimacy for the 
Soviet Marxist-Leninist model, since it is one of the most 
loyal replicas of the Soviet system. West Germany, given 
its predominant anti-Communist consensus and _ its 
minute Communist party, poses an ideological chal- 
lenge to the USSR, although it has recently offered 


5 Pierre Hassner, “Moscow and the Western Alliance,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), May-June 1981, p. 46. 

& Vneshnyaya torgovlya SSSR v 1979 g. (Foreign Trade of the USSR in 1979), Moscow, 
Izdatel’stvo Statistika, 1980, p. 15. 
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The USSR and Germany 


some ideological opportunities as well (specifically, in 
connection with the burgeoning antinuclear and neu- 
tralist movement in the Federal Republic). 

A further asymmetry in stakes arises from the relative 
significance of the three states to each other’s national 
security. The GDR is more important to the USSR in 
security terms than is the FRG, because of the GDR’s 
crucial role in the Warsaw Pact. However, the USSR is 
far more important to the GDR’s survival than vice 
versa. Although the FRG could, of course, survive 
without the USSR, Moscow holds the key to the future 
viability of West Berlin and to the continuing dynamic of 
intra-German relations. Therefore, the Soviet Union has 
more to offer both Germanies than either Germany has 
to offer the USSR. In this sense, all sides of the triangle 
are not equal. 

The opportunities for the USSR in its triangular Ger- 
man policy have, however, been tempered by the 
USSR’s concern for the legitimacy of the GDR. This is a 
twofold problem for the Kremlin. Given the potential in- 
stability of the GDR, the USSR has always sought to 
strengthen the domestic legitimacy of the East German 
regime, to solidify a sense of socialist German national 
identity. It has always had to weigh its desire to woo 
West Germany away from the US, through offers of 
closer intra-German ties, against the realization that 
these contacts may undermine the delicate domestic 
Stability of East Germany. On the other hand, the USSR 
has understood that strengthening the GDR’s interna- 
tional legitimacy might also reinforce its domestic 
legitimacy. Moscow has thus sought to secure interna- 
tional recognition of the GDR and to promote its 
overseas role. (Conversely, since the normalization of 
Soviet-West German relations, and hence the decline of 
West German “revanchism” as a central justification for 
the GDR’s importance in the Warsaw Pact, East Ger- 
many has expanded its activity outside Eastern Europe 
as a means of reaffirming its significance to the USSR.) 

There has been great continuity in Soviet policy 
toward both East and West Germany since 1949. The 
main Soviet objective has been to prevent Germany 
from ever again having the capability and the chance to 
threaten the USSR’s security.” To be sure, Stalin’s Ger- 
man policy, despite his preoccupation with the control 
of East Germany, was at times flexible and involved an 
attempt to dissuade West Germany from joining NATO 
by offering concessions. Furthermore, Soviet scholars 
insist that the USSR continued to seek means to reunite 


7 In 1952, Stalin predicted that Germany would rise again as a great power and that as 
a consequence of attempting to break loose from the US, it would cause a new war, See 
his Economics of Socialism in the USSR, New York, NY, International Publishers, 1952, 
pp. 29-30. 


Germany after the creation of the two German states in 
1949.8 But the evidence suggests that Soviet policy has 
indeed been consistently against reunification, in 
whatever form. Moreover, whenever the USSR has had 
to choose between the stability of the GDR and the 
possibility of better relations with the FRG, it has always 
chosen the former, as its reaction to the June 1953 
uprising in East Berlin and its behavior toward Germany 
at the time of the fall of Nikita Khrushchev show.? 

In line with this general objective, the USSR con- 
sistently demanded FRG recognition of the GDR and of 
the Communist governments of the rest of Eastern 
Europe and FRG acknowledgment of the legitimacy of 
the postwar political and geographical status quo in 
Europe. At the same time, because the FRG pursued a 
legally revisionist policy by denying the legitimacy of the 
division of Europe and Germany, the USSR sought to 
prevent West German contacts with East Germany and 
Eastern Europe. 

After the Federal Republic in 1969, under Chancellor 
Willy Brandt, evinced willingness to meet Soviet terms 
for the normalization of Soviet-West German relations, 
the USSR faced concerted resistance from the other 
side of the triangle. The Soviet decision to respond 
favorably to West German initiatives to normalize con- 
tacts precipitated a two-year crisis in Soviet-GDR rela- 
tions, for GDR leader Walter Ulbricht was determined to 
prevent any rapprochement between the two countries 
that fell short of his maximal goal: full FRG diplomatic 
recognition of the GDR. While it had been a consistent 
Soviet objective to secure West German recognition of 
the postwar status quo, the USSR ultimately was 
prepared to compromise on the issue of de facto as op- 
posed to de jure West German recognition of East Ger- 
many because the former did not materially affect 
Soviet power in Eastern Europe. Consequently, after the 
signing of the 1970 Soviet-West German Renunciation 
of Force Treaty, Ulbricht sought to ally himself with op- 
ponents of Brezhnev's Westpolitik in Moscow.!° Only 
after Ulbricht’s resignation in May 1971 did the Four- 
Power negotiations on Berlin and the intra-German 
negotiations begin to make progress. 

Since Erich Honecker’s accession to power in the 
GDR in 1971, there has been no open conflict between 


® For Soviet discussion of this question, see P. A. Nikolayev, Politika Sovetskogo Soyuza 
v germanskom voprose 1945-1964 (The Policy of the Soviet Union on the German 
Question 1945-1964), Moscow, Nauka, 1966, pp. 168-385; B. Ponomarév et al., Eds., 
History of Soviet Foreign Policy, 1945-1970, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 
1973;.Chsii7;, 22. 

° See Heinz Brandt, The Search for a Third Way, New York, NY, Doubleday, 1970, 
Chs. 8 and 9; Thomas W. Wolfe, Soviet Power and Europe, Baltimore, MD, Johns 
Hopkins, 1970, pp. 117-27. 

10 See F. Stephen Larrabee, “The Politics of Reconciliation: Soviet Policy Towards West 
Germany, 1961-1972,” unpublished PhD dissertation, Columbia University, 1977, Ch. IV. 
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Soviet party leader Leonid Brezhnev arrives at Kéln- 
Bonn airport in May 1973 for talks with West German 
leaders. 
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the GDR and the USSR on policy toward the FRG, but 
the USSR has confronted an increasingly complicated 
task in managing its three-cornered relationship. Spe- 
cifically, the Soviet Union has to some extent created 
problems in its relations with the GDR by developing 
closer ties with the FRG. It has made concessions to 
West Germany on intra-German and Berlin issues that 
the GDR finds uncongenial. 


Détente and USSR-FRG Relations 


When Moscow decided to alter its German policy and 
to enter into negotiations with the FRG in 1969, it an- 
ticipated that pursuit of a new Westpolitik would enable 
it to reap considerable political and economic advan- 
tages, and it evidently deemed these worth whatever 
price it might initially have to pay in its relations with the 
GDR. In short, the desire to normalize relations with 
West Germany was the prism through which Moscow 
viewed its German policy in the early 1970’s, and its 
West German goals determined its policy toward East 
Germany. 

Moscow’s apparent expectations from détente with 
West Germany involved both bilateral and multilateral 
objectives. In signing a renunciation of force agreement 


that included the possibility of eventual German 
reunification and stated that Germany’s boundaries 
were “inviolable” as opposed to “unchangeable,”?!! in 
accepting de facto recognition of the GDR, and in per- 
mitting greater links between the FRG and West Berlin 
than it had initially intended, the Soviet Union certainly 
made concessions in its German policy. But it seemed 
to calculate that in return the Federal Republic would 
develop a long-term stake in continued good relations 
with the USSR. In other words, the Soviet Union an- 
ticipated that détente with West Germany would lead to 
the development of a long-term bilateral relationship 
which would provide the foundation for Soviet détente 
policy in both halves of Europe. Without normalization of 
Soviet-West German relations, for example, the con- 
vening of the Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (CSE) would have been impossible. 

The establishment of a bilateral cooperative relation- 
ship was also evidently perceived as the framework for 
the accomplishment of broader Soviet goals with 
respect to the West. Since 1949, the USSR had con- 
sistently attempted to encourage fissures within the 
NATO alliance and thus to ensure that the West did not 
face the East as a strong, united entity. Although the 
USSR had not in fact created most of the tensions within 
the Western alliance, it had always sought to benefit 
from them. By establishing a bilateral détente with West 
Germany, albeit one that was part of the more global 
Soviet-American détente in the early 1970’s, the USSR 
hoped to encourage greater West German independa- 
ence from the United States. 

However, a prerequisite for West German autonomy 
was a continuing West German belief that its Ostpolitik 
was yielding concrete gains. In order to maintain the 
West German interest in détente, the USSR had to be 
able to deliver on its promises to the FRG. 

The USSR has had cause for both satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction with the results of its policy toward 
West Germany. Since the invasion of Afghanistan, how- 
ever, the mix of these considerations has changed 
Significantly. 

Prior to December 1979, Soviet-West German rela- 
tions had gone through a series of phases. The high 
point of bilateral relations was the 1970-74 period with 
the Brandt visits to Moscow and Oreanda in 1970 and 
1971 respectively, the Brezhnev visit to Bonn in 1973, 
the signing of the renunciation of force agreement, and 
the general enthusiasm for détente both in Moscow and 


11 The FRG appended a letter to the treaty stating “this treaty does not conflict with the 
political objective of the Federal Republic of Germany to work for a state of peace in 
Europe in which the German nation will recover its unity in free self-determination.” See 
US Senate, Committee on Foreign Relations, Documents on Germany 1944-1970, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, May 17, 1971, p. 866. 
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At the Soviet-West German talks in Bonn in May 1978, from left to right: Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko 
and Soviet party chief Leonid Brezhnev shaking hands with West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and Foreign 


Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 


in Bonn. After Brandt resigned in 1974 in the wake of 
the discovery that Glinther Guillaume, a member of 
his inner circle, was an East German spy, and Helmut 
Schmidt—a man whose assessment of Ostpolitik is 
more sober—acceded to power, Soviet-FRG relations 
began to stagnate. Once, after all, the bilateral political 
agenda was completed with the FRG’s signing of the 
Ostpolitik treaties with the USSR, Poland, the GDR, and 
Czechoslovakia, there were limited directions in which 
Soviet-West German relations could move. Brezhnev’s 
second visit to Bonn, in 1978, was one of lowered ex- 
pectations, in which it was clear that the chief Soviet 
goal was the maintenance of the status quo rather than 
movement on any other fronts. The communique at the 
end of the visit stated that “détente is necessary, possi- 
ble and useful,” emphasized the importance of CSCE 
(the Helsinki Final Act had been signed in 1975), en- 
dorsed the concept of East-West military parity, re- 
solved to “further improve the quality and level of their 
relations in all fields,” and reaffirmed commitment to 
the quadripartite agreement on Berlin.}2 
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Throughout 1978 and 1979, the Kremlin became 
increasingly concerned about Chancellor Schmidt’s in- 
sistence on the modernization of theater nuclear forces 
(TNF) in Europe. Prior to NATO’s December 1979 deci- 
sion on TNF, Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko made a 
trip to Bonn to try to dissuade the German government 
from voting in favor of the stationing of 572 Pershing 
and cruise missiles on European soil. He asserted that 
Germany’s assent to the NATO decision would have a 
“negative influence” on Soviet-West German relations, 
although he claimed that “the Soviet Union does not 
seek to isolate the Federal Republic of Germany from 
the other NATO countries.”!3 But Gromyko failed to 
accomplish his purpose. Prior to the invasion of Afghan- 
istan, therefore, Soviet-West German relations had 
deteriorated from their high point in 1973. 

The immediate Soviet response to West German reac- 


SS 


12 Soviet News (London), May 9, 1978. 
‘3 Gromyko's press conference in Bonn, as reported in Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 25, 
1979. 
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tions to the invasion of Afghanistan was to criticize the 
FRG; however, shortly thereafter a more conciliatory 
note crept into Soviet statements. Essentially, the USSR 
has pursued a two-track policy toward West Germany 
since December 1979. Moscow has criticized the Bonn 
government for the extent of its support of the US, but 
Moscow has also contended that West German and 
American interests are not identical, and that among the 
West German people there is a growing mistrust of the 
United States. It focuses its attention on the active anti- 
American minority, as opposed to the majority of the 
West German population that supports the United 
States. Moreover, the USSR continuously reminds the 
FRG of West German gains from détente.}4 

Thus, the USSR is pursuing a policy toward the FRG 
that is simultaneously cooperative and confrontational. 
This duality may reflect a conscious strategy of confus- 
ing the issue, or it may mirror genuine differences of 
opinion within the Kremlin about how to deal with West 
Germany, or it may be a combination of both. 

The unprecedented Soviet attacks on West Germany 
in the early part of 1980 contained various specific 
threads. One was condemnation of the continued sup- 


14 “Dialogue in the Interests of Détente,” New Times, No. 27, 1980, p. 6. 


port by Bonn of the TNF decision!® and the agreement 
on this issue during Chancellor Schmidt’s March 1980 
visit to Washington. According to an article in Literatur- 
naya gazeta, Bonn’s decision revealed the “dangerous 
intensification of latent militarist tendencies in the 
FRG.” © Another theme was the FRG’s nonparticipation 
in the Olympic Games, about which Pravda claimed that 
“H. Schmidt’s support for J. Carter’s line becomes 
almost grotesque.” !7 The USSR also warned other 
West European countries about West Germany’s contin- 
uing aggressive designs, invoking their “awareness that 
there are still forces in West German society that would 
like to see the future modeled on the past.” !® Clearly, 
then, Soviet rhetoric about the FRG has become more 
assertive since Afghanistan. 

Nevertheless, the USSR appears to have realized 
soon after the invasion that this latest crisis in East-West 
relations had not cemented the Western alliance. It 
began to say to the countries of Western Europe that 
they had an interest in maintaining a form of détente 


15 See, for instance, Vitaliy Kobysh in Literaturnaya gazeta (Moscow), Feb. 18, 1980. 

16 Nikolay Portugalov, “The Lion’s Share,” ibid., May 14, 1980. 

17 Pravda, Mar. 8, 1980. 

18 A. Urban, “West Germany under Cover of ‘Atlantic Solidarity,’ ” /nternational Affairs 
(Moscow), May 1980, p. 83. 


West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher (second and third from 


left) confer with USSR Minister of Defense Dmitriy Ustinov (a member of the Politburo of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union) and First Deputy Minister of Defense Nikolay Ogarkov (second and third from right) at the 
Defense Ministry during the West Germans’ visit to Moscow in July 1980. 
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with the USSR that differed from that of the US.!9 In 
April 1980, the USSR renewed its invitation to Chan- 
cellor Schmidt to visit Moscow, and Schmidt and 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher went there at 
the end of July. Soviet evaluations of the visit were 
positive. Comments on the meeting highlighted Brezh- 
nev’s assertion that “the state of relations between the 
FRG and the USSR is a sensitive indicator of interna- 
tional detente, peaceful coexistence in Europe, and not 
only in Europe.”2° The visit was a clear sign that both 
sides wanted to maintain the momentum of their bilat- 
eral relationship despite the deterioration in US-Soviet 
relations. In this sense, it represented essentially politi- 
cal damage-limitation rather than any new departures in 
Soviet-FRG ties. 

The dual Soviet policy has continued in 1981, but it 
has been complicated by the growing German peace 
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19 See, for instance, A. Sovetov, “1980 in Retrospect,” ibid., January 1981. Sovetov 
writes (on p. 11): “West German Chancellor Schmidt is convinced that it is necessary to 
continue the policy of military parity which should be kept at a lower level, develop detente 
and strive to curb the arms race.” 

20 Quoted in S. Tarov, “USSR-FRG: Dialogue Continues,” ibid., September 1980, p. 7. 
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movement and increasing divisions within the ruling 
coalition of the SPD and the Free Democratic Party 
(FDP) in Germany, both of which have offered new op- 
portunities to the USSR. In his address to the 26th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU), General Secretary Brezhnev said that relations 
with West Germany “have on the whole developed fa- 
vorably”; however, he criticized the FRG for its “occa- 
sional attempts to circumvent the quadripartite agree- 
ment on West Berlin or, on a number of questions, to 
disregard GDR sovereignty.”2! After the congress, 
Soviet commentators stepped up their attacks on the 
FRG for not taking the Soviet proposals for a moratorium 
on the deployment of medium-range missiles more seri- 
ously,** yet during the same period, the USSR made a 
more concerted effort to differentiate West Germany 
from the US. In March 1981, Georgiy Arbatov, a Central 
Committee member and head of the Institute of the 
USA and Canada, came to the FRG. Under the guise of 


*1 Brezhev’'s report to the 26th Party Congress, in Pravda, Feb. 24, 1981. 
22 Ibid., Feb. 27 and Mar. 22, 1981. 
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publicizing his latest book, he revealed the dual focus of 
Soviet policy.23 Arbatov maintained that both the USSR 
and the FRG knew that it was not easy to live with 
America and emphasized their common problems; 
nonetheless, he warned that a Western failure to negoti- 
ate on arms limitations with the USSR could have unde- 
sired consequences.?4 

Problems in German-Soviet relations were evident, 
however, during Foreign Minister Genscher’s visit to 
Moscow in April 1981. Although the Soviet press 
stressed the positive aspects of the summit,25 no com- 
munique was issued—a sign of unprecedented dis- 
agreement. After Schmidt’s May 1981 visit to Washing- 
ton, Pravda launched a new attack on the Chancellor, 
ridiculing his “American language” and his “cynicism,” 
and appealing to the “broad masses” in the FRG who 
were concerned about the TNF decision.7& 

Since Willy Brandt’s visit to Moscow in July, the USSR 
has further refined its West German policy. Recognizing 
that government-to-government relations between the 
two states have cooled off since the invasion of Afghani- 
stan,?”? the USSR has been concentrating its efforts on 
the growing numbers of SPD rank-and-file members 
who oppose the TNF decision and on the German popu- 
lation at large. 

The USSR is well aware that within the SPD conflicts 
over TNF have reinforced personal rivalries, and it is at- 
tempting to benefit from the internal SPD splits and 
bolster those members—about 30 percent of the total, 
according to SPD sources—who oppose the NATO deci- 
sion. Brezhnev stressed the USSR’s desire to negotiate 
on the further deployment of medium-range missiles in 
Europe, and his offer of a nuclear-free Nordic zone was 
evaluated as a serious proposal by Brandt on his return 
from Moscow.?8® 

Moscow also recognizes that the peace movement in 
West Germany has burgeoned since the Reagan admin- 
istration, which many West Germans perceive as less 
committed to détente than they are, took office. Com- 
posed of a heterogeneous coalition of left-wing political 
groups, Protestant church members, and amorphous 


23 Georgiy Arbatov's book is entitled, Der sowjetische Standpunkt Uber die Westpolitik 
der USSR (The Soviet Standpoint on the USSR's Policy Toward the West). 

24 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (Frankfurt-am-Main), Mar. 17, 1981. 

25 V. Kuznetsov, “Difficult Quest for Accord,” New Times, No. 15, 1981, pp. 10-11. 

26 Pravda, May 28, 1981. Schmidt and Reagan issued a joint statement on May 22, 
1981, reaffirming their commitment to TNF. See The New York Times, May 23, 1981. 

27 A Foreign Ministry spokesman in Bonn recently told the author that high-level 
visits—between ministers, state secretaries, and other senior officials—have declined 
significantly since January 1980, although lower-level contacts continue. 

28 Pravda, July 5, 1981, described the talks as being “held in a friendly, constructive 
atmosphere.” See also Boris Vesnin, “A Visit of Positive Value,” New Times, No. 28, 1981, 
pp. 7-9; Brandt interview in Der Spiegel, No. 28, 1981, pp. 23-30. Nevertheless, Brandt 
remains a supporter of the NATO decision. 


“alternatives” that include environmentalists, oppo- 
nents of nuclear power, and other groups, the move- 
ment can mobilize many thousands of demonstrators. 
Indeed, the “Krefeld Appeal,” sponsored by former 
Bundeswehr General Gerd Bastian and others and call- 
ing for reversal of the FRG’s decision to permit deploy- 
ment of new medium-range nuclear weapons on Ger- 
man soil, collected 1.2 million signatures.29 Appealing 
to this sentiment, the USSR has consistently maintained 
that TNF modernization will intensify the danger of war. 
This theme has been particularly pronounced since the 
Reagan administration’s decision to produce the 
neutron bomb.°?° 

Clearly, then, the USSR is concentrating its propagan- 
da efforts on the German people, as opposed to the 
government. Moscow perceives that while some West 
Germans view with alarm what they consider the ag- 
gressive foreign policy of the US, they tend to regard 
Soviet goals as defensive, and indeed appear to lack a 
coherent vision of Soviet foreign policy.#! 

However, the Soviet Union is essentially responding to 
the movement, not directing it. To be sure, the USSR 
does have a possible vehicle for indirect financial sup- 
port of the movement, in the German Communist Party 
(DKP), which is loyal to Moscow. At the DKP Congress in 
May 1981, Herbert Mies, the party’s leader; Boris 
Ponomarév, Soviet chief delegate and Politburo mem- 
ber; and Kurt Hager, a member of the Politburo of the 
Socialist Unity Party (SED) of the GDR, all highlighted 
the anti-TNF theme. The DKP has organized peace 
rallies and clearly gives organizational and financial sup- 
port to the movement. Nevertheless, it must be stressed 
that the role of the DKP, which has only about 50,000 
members and won a mere 0.2 percent of the vote at the 
last election, is minor when compared to the mobiliza- 
tion potential of the Protestant churches and other 
groups. 

Furthermore, Soviet attitudes toward the growing 
peace movement must be ambivalent. If the peace 
movement succeeds in influencing the SPD sufficiently 
that the party votes to rescind its support for the TNF 
decision at its next national conference in April 
1982—thereby repudiating Chancellor Schmidt, who 
personally is strongly in favor of the NATO decision—the 
Free Democratic Party might decide to leave the coali- 


29 “Pacifism '81: Blessed Are the Peacemakers,” Der Spiegel, No. 25, 1981, 
pp. 24-32; Rheinische Post (Dusseldorf), Sept. 2, 1981. 

30 See, for instance, Karen Karagezyan, “The Missiles that Threaten Everyone,” New 
Times, No. 27, 1981, pp. 22-23. 

31 That such a perspective exists in certain sectors of West Germany was confirmed in 
conversations the author had in the FRG in the summer of 1981. 

32 Karl Wilhelm Fricke, “The DKP Always Marches Alongside,” Deutschland Archiv (Koln), 
No. 7, 1981, pp. 690-93. 
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tion with the SDP, and a new governing coalition of the 
Christian Democratic Union-Christian Socialist Union 
(CDU-CSU) and the FDP might be formed. The CDU- 
CSU initially opposed Brandt’s Ostpolitik and nearly top- 
pled his government over the question of ratification of 
the treaties in 1972, but it has now accepted the trea- 
ties as a fait accompli. Nevertheless, were the CDU- 
CSU to gain power, it might lend greater support to 
President Reagan’s policy—which cannot be in the 
Soviet interest. At the same time, if the CDU-CSU 
returns to power, the peace movement may become far 
more vociferous, for many trade unions and other 
groups are currently muting their opposition to TNF in 
their support for the ruling coalition. If the opposition in- 
creased, then the USSR would have a wider audience 
for its views. 

Still, it is by no means certain that Moscow would see 
the promotion of societal instability in West Germany as 
in the long-run interest of the USSR. Ultimately, such in- 
Stability and questioning of Germany’s role in the world 
would have repercussions in the GDR and might fuel in- 


stability there. The Soviet Union must balance its desire 
for greater influence over the FRG against the necessity 
of maintaining stability in the GDR. 


The Economic Dimensions 


Soviet economic objectives in relations with the FRG 
have always been simpler than Moscow’s political goals 
with respect to Bonn, and the USSR’s seeming econom- 
ic expectations from détente have largely been fulfilled. 
The salient question is, of course, what are the political 
consequences of the great increase in economic rela- 
tions. What, if any, potential leverage does the USSR 
derive from more intense economic ties with the FRG? 

In 1969, the USSR appears to have anticipated that 
normalization of relations with West Germany would 
remove many of the barriers to trade and would enable 
the USSR to increase its imports of German technology 
and manufactured goods significantly. These imports, it 
was evidently hoped, would contribute to the growth, ef- 
ficiency, and modernization of the Soviet economy with- 
out necessitating politically dangerous reforms of a 
decentralizing sort within the USSR. To pay for its im- 
ports of German goods and especially to expand its im- 
ports of technology, the USSR plainly expected to rely 
largely on increasing hydrocarbon exports. The Soviet 
Union also seems to have hoped to multiply the range 
and depth of compensation agreements with the FRG. 
In addition, the Kremlin may even have anticipated that 
ultimately, by giving the Federal Republic a greater 
economic stake in relations with the USSR, it could rein- 
force the FRG’s political interest in maintaining bilateral 
détente. 

The evidence suggests that the USSR has consid- 
erable cause for satisfaction at the growth of West 
German-Soviet trade in the last decade. Soviet trade 
with the FRG has increased sevenfold since 1969, with 
total two-way trade in 1980 reaching 15.4 billion 
deutsche mark (US$7 billion). Soviet-West German 
trade remains complementary. Steel pipe and iron 
goods account for 36.5 percent of West German ex- 
ports; machines and rolling mill plant, 32 percent; 
chemical products, 11.4 percent; and electrotechnical 
goods, 5.7 percent. Soviet exports to the FRG consist 
primarily of raw materials, with natural gas and oil prod- 
ucts comprising 55.3 percent and crude oil 17.9 
percent of the total.2? The 25-year agreement on 
cooperation between the two countries, signed in 1978, 
commits them to increase the range and extent of their 


33 Der Bundesminister fiir Wirtschaft, Der Deutsche Osthandel 1981 (German Trade with 
the East 1981), Bonn, 1981, pp. 10-11. 
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bilateral trade and provides the institutional framework 
for long-term economic ties.34 

In overall terms, neither country is significantly de- 
pendent on the other for trade. Trade with the USSR 
forms 2.2 percent of total West German trade, and 
trade with the FRG forms 5.3 percent of total Soviet 
trade.3° 

Nevertheless, certain economic sectors of each state 
are significantly more dependent on trade with the other 
than the overall percentages show. West Germany, an 
export-dependent country whose steel industry has 
been ailing for some time, sells 40 percent of its large- 
diameter pipe output to the USSR. Mannesmann, the 
most important producer of large-diameter pipe, ex- 
ports 60 percent of its pipe output to the USSR, and the 
figure for Salzgitter is 40 percent. Recent estimates in- 
dicate that 92,000 West German jobs are dependent on 
exports to the USSR.3° While we do not have compara- 
ble employment statistics for the USSR, 75 percent of 
FRG hard-currency purchases from the USSR are for 
energy, chemical materials, and other raw materials.3” 
The FRG is one of the most important purchasers of 
Soviet energy. Thus, economic sectors of both states 
have a long-term interest in the increase of trade. 

Although the Soviet Union has entered into a wide 
variety of economic projects with the FRG, a few key 
areas of cooperation stand out. The most important of 
these is the energy field. In 1970, the USSR and FRG 
signed their first gas-pipe contract, a US$400 million 
deal whereby West Germany was to supply the Soviet 
Union with 1.2 million tons of pipe in return for 5 billion 
cubic meters of gas. A second gas deal was signed in 
1972, and a third, in 1974. The fourth, signed in 1975, 
was aborted after the Iranian revolution because it was 
a triangular one involving Iran as well as the Soviet 
Union and West Germany. Currently, the USSR is sup- 
plying the FRG with 12 billion cubic meters of gas a 
year. Another major cooperation deal involves construc- 
tion of the Oskol electrometallurgical works. 

In general, the USSR prefers compensation deals be- 
cause they minimize the need for hard currency, and 
the Germans have by and large accepted this position. 
However, there has been increasing concern about 
such deals within the FRG.?® 


34 For the text of “The 25-Year Agreement on Developing and Deepening of Long-Term 
Cooperation between the USSR and FRG,” see Vizit Leonida Il’icha Brezhneva v 
Federativnuyu Respubliku Germanii (Visit of Leonid II’ich Brezhnev to the Federal Republic 
of Germany), Moscow, |zdatel’stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 1978, pp. 63-66. 

35 |bid; Vneshnyaya torgoviya SSSR v i979 g. 

36 Deutsches Institut fur Wirtschaftsforschung, Wochenbericht (Berlin), No. 13, 1981. 

37 Klaus Bolz et al., Die Wirtschaftsbeziehungen zwischen der BRD und der Sowjetunion 
(The Economic Relations Between the FRG and the Soviet Union), Hamburg, Weltarchiv, 
1976, pp. 263-65. 


Since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, Moscow has 
had increased cause for satisfaction regarding its eco- 
nomic relations with the FRG, for it has become clear 
that the FRG is unwilling to allow the invasion to affect its 
economic ties with the USSR. In 1980, German exports 
to the USSR rose 20 percent despite tighter controls 
by the Consultative Group-Coordinating Committee 
(CoCom), which coordinates Western policy on export 
controls with respect to the Soviet bloc. One German 
source estimated that were the FRG to have partici- 
pated in a total trade embargo with the USSR, it would 
have forfeited 1.1 percent of its GNP.%9 Indeed, the 
USSR was well aware that the FRG chose, as a gesture 
of solidarity with the United States, to participate in the 
Olympic boycott—a short-term measure—rather than 
jeopardize long-term relations with the Soviet Union by 
participating in an embargo on high-level technology or 
abrogating long-term economic agreements. Although 
no West German athletes went to Moscow, FRG corpo- 
rations were prominent suppliers of equipment for the 
games—from the new airport at Sheremet’yevo to the 
cutlery used in the Olympic canteens.*° 

Numerous Soviet articles have stressed Germany’s 
continuing economic interest in relations with the USSR 
and the folly of German compliance with an American 
embargo.*! While some might find the first proposition 
an accurate perception, the overall tactic of focusing on 
the German standpoint is traditional. The USSR, rather 
than admit it needs to trade with the FRG, prefers to 
stress the German interest in the trade, although clearly 
the attraction is mutual and not one-sided. 

Still another source for Soviet satisfaction that should 
be mentioned has been the FRQ’s differences with the 
United States since 1969 over the utility of linking 
economic relations to political concessions from the 
USSR. In particular, the FRG has eschewed the practice 
of negative linkage, i.e., using trade denial to elicit 
Soviet concessions on key political questions.*? For 
example, the FRG has rejected the Jackson-Vanik ap- 
proach of tying trade relations with the USSR to Mos- 
cow’s willingness to allow its citizens to emigrate. Ac- 
cording to a government spokesman, “a policy like the 


38 For a representative sample of questions and answers on this issue in the German 
Bundestag, see Der Bundesminister fur Wirtschaft, Der Deutsche Osthande/ 1981, 
pp. 53-58. 

39 Heinz Gunther Kemmer, “Solidarity Can Become Expensive,” Die Zeit (Hamburg), 
Jan. 25, 1980. 

4° Suddeutsche Zeitung (Munich), June 18, 1980. 

‘1 For a detailed discussion of these views, see V. Fedorov, “Concrete Questions of the 
Economic Relations of the USSR and FRG,” Mirovaya ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya (Moscow), No. 9, 1980, pp. 95-105. 

42 For an extensive discussion of this issue, see Angela Stent, From Embargo to 
Ostpolitik: The Political Economy of West German-Soviet Relations, 1955-1980, New 
York, NY, Cambridge University Press, 1981. 
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one Congress thought was right . . . cannot only fail to 
achieve the desired goal, but can even make it more dif- 
ficult.”43 In response to the West German position, the 
USSR in the 1970’s allowed about 10,000 Soviet citi- 
zens of German origin to emigrate to West Germany 
every year, making this group the second largest, after 
the Jews, to be allowed to leave the USSR. To be sure, 
the number fell to 7,000 in 1980, and it is anticipated 
that in 1981 it may be as low as 4,500.44 Nevertheless, 
the German government hopes that it can secure the 
emigration of as many as possible of the 1.9 million 
ethnic Germans in the USSR through private diplomacy, 
as opposed to public use of trade sanctions. Thus, the 
USSR and the FRG today concur that they should sepa- 
rate the political and economic aspects of their relation- 
Ship, anticipating that economic and political relations 
will reinforce each other, but denying the feasibility 
of trying to make politics and economics convertible 
Currencies. 

Despite its reasons for satisfaction with the progress of 
its economic relations wih the FRG, the USSR periodi- 
cally points out that these relations could increase fur- 
ther, were it not for West German reluctance. In particu- 
lar, the Soviets from time to time criticize the Bonn 
government for failing to provide official subsidies on 
credits and demand that it change its policy.4° The 
USSR also attacks Germany’s adherence to CoCom. (In 
practice, however, the USSR appears to accept CoCom 
as a fact of international economic life.) 

Soviet economic relations with the FRG will in fact 
continue to grow in the next decade as the result of the 
construction of a major natural-gas pipeline from West- 
ern Siberia to Europe. This pipeline, to be completed 
with the assistance of the FRG and other West European 
states, has had a combination of internal and external 
economic rationales in Moscow’s eyes. The Soviet 11th 
Five-Year Plan (for 1981-85) envisages that crude-oil 
extraction will rise by only 7 percent; natural-gas pro- 
duction, by contrast, is to increase by 40—50 percent.4® 
According to the new Soviet minister for the gas indus- 
try, investment in the gas industry will reach 20 million 
rubles during the current five-year plan, natural gas’s 
Share in the Soviet energy balance will rise from 27 per- 
cent to 35 percent, and natural gas will play a more im- 


portant role as a hard-currency earner.4” In the last con- 


43 The New York Times, Jan. 18, 1975. 

44 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Aug. 5, 1981. 

45 See, for instance, a report of a Soviet-West German meeting dealing with these 
issues, in Suddeutsche Zeitung, June 2, 1980. 

46 Abraham Becker, “Foreword,” in Robert Campbell, Soviet Technology Imports: The 
Gas Pipeline Case, The California Seminar Discussion Paper No. 91, Berkeley, CA, 
February 1981, p. vii. 

47 Article by Vasiliy Dinkov, as reported by Theodore Shabad, “Siberian Gas Field 
Delayed by Soviets,” The New York Times, Aug. 20, 1981. 


nection, the USSR will attempt to speed up the export of 
natural gas by building the 5,000-kilometer natural-gas 
pipeline from West Siberia to Europe, at a cost of 
US$15-20 billion. It is generally agreed that the USSR 
possesses the technical ability to construct the pipeline 
by itself. However, it lacks the industrial and technologi- 
cal infrastructures to manufacture the quality and quan- 
tity of pipeline equipment to complete the pipeline 
quickly. Were it to construct the pipeline without West- 
ern technology and equipment, it would be unable to 
finish the pipeline for some time and thereby would for- 
feit considerable potential earnings of hard currency.*® 

This pipeline will supply 10 West European states with 
40-65 billion cubic meters of natural gas a year begin- 
ning around 1986. The amount of gas that each country 
imports will be proportional to the amount of equipment 
it exports to the USSR for the pipeline. The FRG and 
France will each take about 25 percent of the gas. 

Soviet and West European negotiations on the project 
have been prolonged by a variety of economic and polit- 
ical factors, such as US opposition, high interest rates, 
and disagreements over the cost of natural gas. But the 
FRG and France have signed two preliminary contracts 
with the USSR for US$3 billion worth of compressor sta- 
tions and pumping units, and short-term supplier cred- 
its have been issued for some of the pipe.*9 It is antici- 
pated that when Brezhnev visits the FRG in November, 
a major contract, including not only equipment and gas 
sales but also credits, will be signed. If the negotiations 
go as planned, West German imports of Soviet gas will 
account for 30 percent (against 17 percent now) of the 
FRG’s supply of natural gas. 

The crucial political question is the degree to which 
the USSR, through the completion of this deal, might be 
able to exert political leverage over the FRG. However, 
there are no definitive answers to this question. 

The historical record indicates that to date, the USSR 
has never attempted to use economic levers in its rela- 
tions with the FRG. German government and business 
spokesmen stress that the USSR has been a reliable 
supplier of natural gas, more reliable than the Algerians 
or even the Norwegians. For example, according to the 
head of the Ostausschuss, the business East-West trade 
lobby, Germany is inevitably dependent on raw material 
imports, but the USSR is one of its most reliable part- 
ners.°° Yet one could argue that past Soviet behavior 
has been a consequence of the fact that the USSR has 


48 For a more detailed discussion, see Angela Stent, “West European-Soviet Energy 
Relations,” in Office of Technology Assessment of the US Congress, Technology and Soviet 
Energy Availability, Washington, DC, 1981, Ch. 12. 

49 John Tagliabue, “Bonn Needs the Business Even More than the Gas,” The New York 
Times, Aug. 16, 1981; Wall Street Journal, Sept. 30, 1981. 

5° Reprint of ARD radio interview with Otto Wolff von Amerongen, June 3, 1980. 
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never been in a position to employ economic means to 
influence the FRG significantly. 

West Germany has three main reasons for entering 
into this deal. It needs to import more gas and to diver- 
sify its sources of energy. It must export more in order 
to overcome its growing economic problems. (Mannes- 
mann, for instance, currently employs 2,500 workers in 
pipe-making for the USSR, and AEG-Telefunken, which 
will sell compressors and other equipment, claims that 
the gas-pipe deal will assure more than 20,000 jobs 
over the next two years.°!) Finally, the FRG government 
believes that increasing economic interdependence 
with the USSR can reinforce political interdependence, 
and can stabilize relations with Moscow.*2 

Soviet writers have stressed the German interest in 


51 Tagliabue, loc. cit. 
52 Chancellor Schmidt has said that the FRG’s economic relations with the Soviet Union 
have been built “primarily for political reasons.” See his statement cited in fn. 4. 
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the deal.53 They have also accurately understood the 
German view: 


The policy of détente . . . has given the European coun- 
tries numerous economic benefits which, in the context 
of adverse developments in recent years, seem all the 
more tangible. West European business circles have 
come to appreciate the stability and capacity of the 
Soviet market, especially in view of the prospects for the 
sales of manufactured goods on the capitalist markets 
becoming increasingly uncertain because of economic 
recession.°* 


Although the USSR has so far never manipulated eco- 
nomic supplies to the FRG for political purposes, one 


53 Karen Karagezyan, “The Benefits of Partnership,” New Times, No. 8, 1981. 
54 V. Nekrasov, “Under the Cover of a ‘Soviet Threat,’” /nternational Affairs, February 
1981, p. 70: 
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Large-diameter pipe ready for shipment at the Mannesmann works in Muhlheim in West Germany's Ruhr district. 


—Poly-Press/Katherine Young. 
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could imagine a situation in which Moscow might take 
advantage of a threat of cutoff of gas to influence Ger- 
man foreign policy. It is undeniable that a Bavarian 
whose house is entirely heated by Soviet gas is more 
vulnerable to potential Soviet pressure than a Soviet 
pipeline constructor who works with German equipment 
is to West German pressure. In this sense, the potential 
for mutual leverage is asymmetrical. 

Nevertheless, the Germans, probably as a result of 
US concerns, are taking measures to reduce their vul- 
nerability to potential Soviet pressure by focusing on 
alternatives to Soviet gas: interchangeable gas networks 
capable of equalizing shortfalls throughout the country; 
increased supplies from other countries, particularly 
Norway; interruptible contracts with industry, whereby 
corporations must undertake to provide their own alter- 
native sources of gas for periods of up to 50 days in case 
of shortfall; dual-fired burners in industry, whereby 
power stations can switch from gas to coal or oil; and in- 
creased underground storage. Moreover, all three ma- 
jor political parties in Germany are agreed (although not 
to the same degree) that this deal will not create danger- 
ous dependencies on the USSR. 

While the motivations of the Federal Republic in pur- 
suing the pipeline deal are clear, the Soviet motivations 
are more controversial. Soviet writers cite mainly the 
USSR’s desire “to accelerate the exploitation of its gas 
deposits.”°5 European negotiators, too, claim that the 
chief Soviet interest in negotiations is economic—the 
USSR needs to speed up the construction of its energy 
infrastructure and to acquire more hard currency. Nev- 
ertheless, opponents of the deal, both in the US and in 
Europe, have expressed numerous misgivings about 
long-term Soviet goals. Critics of the pipeline argue that 
the USSR could ultimately use the deal to increase the 
economic dependence of Western Europe on it and to 
intensify Western Europe’s vulnerability to Soviet 
political pressure. According to their perspective, once 
the pipeline is in place—i.e., when the equipment is in 
Soviet hands and before the USSR has begun paying for 
it with the gas—Moscow will have a powerful economic 
lever with which to pressure the West Europeans. 

At this point, there is no way to determine beyond 
question the real nature of Soviet strategy and tactics in 
the pipeline negotiations. Judging by past experience 
and the current needs of the Soviet economy, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the USSR has compelling eco- 
nomic reasons for concluding the deal. However, it is 
equally likely that the USSR may hope that the pipeline 
will reinforce the FRG’s political ties to the USSR. If the 
deal results in a greater West German commitment to 


55 Karagezyan, “The Benefits of Partnership,” loc. cit., p. 22. 


détente, then so much the better from Moscow’s stand- 
point. But such a commitment already exists in the FRG 
and has a strong economic component. 

Provided that the FRG seeks to minimize its vulner- 
ability to potential Soviet pressure by maximizing its 
supply alternatives, the pipeline, on balance, should not 
Significantly alter the degree of Soviet influence over 
Bonn’s policies, nor should it bring about a weakening 
of the Atlantic alliance. The gas-pipe deal would seem to 
represent a quantitative, not a qualitative, change in 
Soviet-West German economic relations. 


Recent Soviet-East German Relations 


The expectations and goals behind Soviet policy 
toward the GDR since 1969 have been determined 
largely by Moscow’s estimations of the effects of the nor- 
malization of the USSR’s relations with West Germany 
on the USSR’s relations with East Germany. Since the 
Polish crisis began in August 1980, the USSR, to be 
sure, has had to consider more carefully the effects of 
events in Eastern Europe on its relations with the GDR, 
but previously the West German, as opposed to the East 
European, factor was the primary one in the formulation 
of Soviet policy toward the GDR. 

The key element here was the need to promise the 
FRG an intra-German rapprochement as the result of 
détente. Essentially, Moscow seems to have anticipated 
that the normalization of relations between the USSR 
and the FRG and between the two German states would 
enable the GDR to obtain international diplomatic rec- 
ognition, which it lacked because of West Germany’s 
earlier refusal to maintain official relations with any state 
that recognized the GDR.°® World recognition of the 
GDR, the Kremlin appears to have hoped, would greatly 
increase East Germany’s role in world affairs. Moreover, 
it would help cement the international legitimacy of the 
GDR and might even reinforce the domestic stability of 
the East German goverment. Moscow also seems to 
have calculated that since the GDR’s major role in the 
pre-détente era had been that of bulwark against an 
allegedly revanchist West Germany and since Ulbricht 
had resisted Brezhnev’s Westpolitik because he felt that 
it would remove a great deal of GDR leverage over the 
USSR, East German leaders would welcome a more in- 
ternational role for the GDR. The Kremlin probably 
believed as well that an increase in the GDR’s interna- 
tional stature would strengthen East Germany’s ties to 


56 This policy was expressed in the so-called Hallstein Doctrine (1957-67). The FRG 
claimed that it had the right to act on behalf of the whole of Germany, since the GDR was 
an illegitimate state. 
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Leonid Brezhnev, Soviet Communist Party General 
Secretary (seated) and Erich Honecker, First Secretary 
of East Germany’s Socialist Unity Party (to the right of 
Brezhnev), in October 1979 in East Berlin, at a parade 
celebrating the 30th anniversary of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 


—Alain Mingam/Gamma-Liaison. 


Moscow and make it indebted to the USSR for enabling 
it to shed its pariah image. 

In pushing the GDR to comply with détente, the Soviet 
Union was presumably aware of the potential dangers 
inherent in allowing greater intra-German contacts. 
Such contacts might well destabilize East German socie- 
ty. The optimal near-term Soviet goal was to promote 
greater intergovernmental contacts between the two 
German states—thereby giving the FRG a continuing 
stake in détente—but to minimize intersocietal ties be- 
tween the FRG and GDR, with their potential for desta- 
bilizing East Germany. 

The Soviet evaluation of the effects of détente on the 
USSR’s relations with East Germany is in all likelihood 
more mixed than Moscow's appraisal of the conse- 
quences of détente with West Germany. Certainly, there 
has been a positive impact from the Soviet standpoint. 
In the context of trying to link détente to greater bilateral 
Soviet integration with the countries of Eastern Europe, 
the USSR has made strides toward allying the GDR to 
itself more closely than before.®” For instance, the 
25-year Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation, and Mutual 
Assistance signed in 1975—the third in a sequence of 
treaties between the two states (the others were con- 
cluded in 1955 and 1964)—institutionalizes a greater 
degree of ties between the two states than had been the 


case hitherto, and it formalizes a closer bilateral rela- 
tionship than that between the USSR and other East 
European states. Among other things, the 1975 docu- 
ment dropped the previous treaty’s commitment to Ger- 
man reunification and repeated the Soviet formulation 
that “West Berlin is not a constituent part of the FRG.’’58 

Furthermore, although some observers claim that the 
GDR has gained somewhat more decision-making free- 
dom on nonessential issues since détente than it en- 
joyed prior to 1969,5° East Germany has supported 
Soviet policy on all issues vital to the USSR. It has, for 
example, been one of the foremost East European crit- 
ics of Eurocommunism, and in an age of increasing 
ideological diversity in Eastern Europe, this loyal support 
is of Some importance to the USSR. To date, Moscow 
has given no indication that it has any concern about the 
GDR’s allegiance or its reliability as the strategic bulwark 
of the Soviet security system. 

From the Soviet perspective, in addition, East Ger- 
many has made significant gains in the international 
arena. Since the signing of the Grundvertrag (Basic 
Treaty) between East Germany and West Germany in 
1972 and the GDR’s entry into the United Nations in 
1973, the GDR has increased the number of states with 
which it has diplomatic relations from 30 to 134. As one 
Soviet writer points out, “the USSR and other socialist 
countries have effectively helped the GDR to assert itself 
internationally and establish relations with practically all 
countries of the world.’’®° 

One by-product of the GDR’s greater international im- 
portance, apart from the general prestige that this 
brings the Soviet bloc, is the growing support role of the 
East German government and the National Peoples’ 
Army (NVA) for Soviet undertakings in the Third World. 
Indeed, the GDR can engage directly in activities in 
Africa and elsewhere that might be dangerous for the 
USSR, given the Kremlin’s global concerns. Not only 
does the role of the GDR in the Third World enhance 
Moscow’s power in this area, but it also enables East 
Germany to compete successfully with West Germany 
for economic and political influence in Africa. East Ger- 
many provides military training for national liberation 
groups, trains intelligence services and party cadres, 
and furnishes various types of economic assistance.®} 


57 Melvin Croan, East Germany: The Soviet Connection, The Washington Papers, No. 36, 
Beverly Hills, CA, and London, Sage Publications, 1976, p. 39. 

58 See the text of the treaty in New Times, No. 41, 1975, p. 12. 

59 Author’s conversations with West German sources. 

60 A, Akhtamzyan, “USSR and GDR: Cooperation for Peace and Progress,” /nternational 
Affairs, October 1980, p. 113. 

61 See Bernard von Plate, “Africa South of the Sahara,” in Hans-Adolf Jacobsen et al., 
Eds., Drei Jahrzente Aussenpolitik der DDR (Three Decades of GDR Foreign Policy), 
Munich, Oldenbourg, 1979, pp. 657-72; Melvin Croan, “A New Afrika Korps?” 
Washington Quarterly (Washington, DC), Winter 1980, pp. 21-37. 
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In sum, then, the USSR has cause for satisfaction with 
the growing world role of East Germany since detente, 
and it has few reasons for concern about its bilateral 
relations with the GDR. However, it is along the third leg 
of the trilateral relationship—intra-German relations, 
with their potential impact on the situation within the 
GDR—that developments have probably been most un- 
settling to Moscow. 

Initially, the USSR apparently calculated that in- 
creased contacts would bring significant economic 
benefits to the GDR and would lighten the burden of the 
GDR’s economic dependence on Moscow. Moreover, 
the USSR seems to have assumed that the political 
dangers of such expanded contacts would to some ex- 
tent be mitigated by the economic benefits to both Ger- 
manies of normalized relations. 

The GDR has in fact derived tangible benefits from 
growth of contacts, but it should be noted that these 
benefits have not solved fundamental economic dif- 
ficulties in Soviet-GDR relations. Although the USSR and 
the GDR each constitute the other’s most important 
trading partner, there are asymmetries of dependence 
of the two economies on each other. The USSR ac- 


Ceremonies on April 11, 1973, in Karl-Marx-Stadt districf of the German Democratic Republic mark East 


counts for 40 percent of the GDR’s trade, while only 10 
percent of total Soviet trade is with the GDR. Soviet 
trade with the GDR, like that with the FRG, is largely 
complementary, but here again asymmetries of de- 
pendence exist. The GDR supplies 40 percent of the 
USSR’s imports of farm machinery, 33 percent of its 
printing equipment, and 30 percent of its imports of 
forging equipment, presses, and rail and transport facil- 
ities.©2 In contrast, the Soviet Union provides 100 per- 
cent of the GDR’s natural gas, 90 percent of its oil, 80 
percent of its iron ore, 75 percent of its rolled steel, 100 
percent of its sawed timber, and 90 percent of its cot- 
ton.®3 Although the USSR benefits from the GDR’s tech- 
nology, machinery, and scientific know-how (the two 
countries have signed a technological cooperation 
agreement that runs until 1990), East Germany’s almost 
total dependence on the Soviet Union for raw materials 
is a continuing economic burden to Moscow. 


62 Hermann Axen, “German Democratic Republic in the Struggle for Peace and 
Socialism,” /nternational Affairs, November 1979, p. 8. 

63 Eugen Kattner, “GDR-USSR Trade Relations; A Thirty-Year Record,” Foreign Trade 
(Moscow), No. 10, 1980, p. 10. 
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Germany’s link-up to a natural-gas pipeline from the USSR through Czechosilovakia. 


—ADN-Zentralbild from EUPRA. 
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This is particularly true in the energy field. Despite the 
fact that the GDR is the most highly developed socialist 
country and has the eighth highest per capita income in 
the world, it has recently been facing growing domestic 
economic problems and a decline in growth rates, and 
its 1980 economic plan called for increased energy im- 
ports from the USSR. Currently, 25 percent of GDR ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union pay for oil imports; the figure 
may reach 35 percent by 1985.® The signing of the 
gas-pipe deal with the FRG illustrates the core Soviet 
dilemma. Because the USSR will probably face some 
form of energy constraints by the end of the decade,® it 
may have to make difficult choices about the direction of 
its oil and gas exports. Economic criteria would suggest 
Western over Eastern Europe, for the Soviet Union can 
earn much-needed hard currency by selling oil and gas 
to Western Europe. Political imperatives may, however, 
dictate a course that entails economic loss. The GDR 
does not have the hard-currency reserves to buy oil or 
gas on the world market at current prices that are 30 
percent higher than Soviet prices. Any major reduction 
in Soviet energy exports to the GDR would therefore 
Cause severe strains. Moreover, the USSR is bound by 
treaty to maintain its energy exports to the GDR. Thus, 
the Soviet Union faces a major political-economic 
tradeoff in allocating its energy exports to the 
Germanies. 


Intra-German Relations 


In an ideal world, from the Soviet point of view, there 
would be as little dialogue between West and East Ger- 
many as possible, for minimizing the possibilities of con- 
tacts between Bonn and East Berlin diminishes what- 
ever potential security threat the Kremlin may still see 
from Germany. Consequently, prior to détente, intra- 
German political relations were virtually nonexistent, al- 
though economic relations had developed substantially. 

Moscow's major concession to the FRG in its détente 
policy was to permit the beginning of ties between the 
two states on a variety of levels. The Basic Treaty nor- 
malized intra-German relations on the basis of the status 
quo, and the signatories agreed to disagree on the 
question of East Germany’s sovereignty. Essentially, the 
GDR treats the FRG as a foreign country, but the FRG 
regards the GDR as another state within the same na- 
tion. For instance, the East German Foreign Ministry 
handles relations with West Germany, but the FRG has a 


64 The Economist (London), Mar. 22, 1980. 

65 See, for example, Abram Bergson, “Soviet Economic Slowdown and the 1981-85 
Plan,” Problems of Communism, May-June 1981, pp. 27-28, and the sources cited 
therein. 


separate Ministry for Inner-German Relations to deal 
with the GDR. Despite the fact that the two Germanies 
constantly argue about whether their relations are 
“special” or not, the treaty functions as a basis for a 
workable relationship. 

The USSR’s policy on intra-German relations is the 
most complex and potentially explosive aspect of its 
German policy. Moscow’s interest in the intra-German 
dialogue as a means of wooing the FRG is tempered by 
its concern that these contacts may one day destabilize 
the GDR and that the two German states might develop 
a more autonomous bilateral relationship. The USSR 
has to confront the fact that what is good for its relations 
with West Germany may be bad for its goals in East Ger- 
many, and it has to perform a delicate triangular balanc- 
ing act in order to maintain the desired equilibrium be- 
tween flexibility toward the FRG and control over the 
GDR. 

Probably the greatest source for Soviet satisfaction 
regarding intra-German relations is the FRG’s contin- 
uing commitment to détente as a result of its perception 
that this process has yielded concrete intra-German 
gains. Indeed, some government spokesmen in West 
Germany concede that the improvement in relations 
between the two German states is the only lasting gain 
from the new Ostpolitik, but a crucial one. For instance, 
before détente about 2.5 million West Germans used to 
visit the GDR every year. The current figure is 8 million 
(to a country with a population of 17 million). About 2 
million East Germans (mainly senior citizens) travel the 
other way. (This marked increase in human contacts 
between the two Germanies is, of course, also a product 
of the process set in motion by the Helsinki Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe [CSCE]. Indeed, 
the two German states have probably derived more 
tangible benefits from CSCE than have any other 
Western or Eastern European nations.) In a variety of 
different ways, then—from increased family visits to the 
possibility of phoning from West to East Berlin—the FRG 
has reason to be pleased with the results of détente.© 
This circumstance reinforces its ties to the USSR. 

Because of this benefit from the intra-German 
dialogue, Moscow has a political stake in maintaining it. 
Nevertheless, Soviet leaders recognize that the great 
improvement in intra-German ties is a source of both 
Satisfaction and concern from the GDR’s perspective. 
On the one hand, the GDR government has fulfilled the 
deep desires of its population to maintain closer links 


€ For a recent West German government evaluation of the gains in intra-German 
relations, see the Apr. 9, 1981, speech by Egon Franke, Minister for Inner-German 
Relations, reprinted in Bundesminister fur innerdeutsche Beziehungen, /nformation (Bonn), 
No. 8, 1981, pp. 21-25. 
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with West Germany. The GDR population now has easi-. 


er access to West German relatives and friends, even 
though anyone below retirement age can go to West 
Germany only under exceptional circumstances. In 
addition, the East German population today can easily 
watch West German television, and about 80 percent of 
it does so. The government hopes that such exposure to 
West Germany will convince East Germans how dif- 
ferent the two societies are and confirm its own claims 
about the callousness and the materialism of West Ger- 
many. On the other hand, the exposure has potentially 
destabilizing effects on the GDR political situation. The 
East German population is better informed via the West 
German media about world events than any other East 
European population, and East German contacts with 
West Germans in the GDR reinforce the perceived gap 
between official information and the real world outside. 
To be sure, the GDR government has tried to combat 
these potentially destabilizing effects by actively dis- 
couraging contacts between West Germans and East 
Germans, particularly members of the NVA. Neverthe- 
less, the difficulties remain. 

The greatest potential problem lies in the failure of the 
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GDR since 1949 to develop a viable socialist German 
national identity. This lack of domestic consensus on 
what it means to be an East German, as opposed to a 
German, has undeniably been exacerbated by intra- 
German détente. While all East European states face 
the problem of creating a government that enjoys 
popular legitimacy, the GDR has the distinction of being 
the only East European state confronted by another 
state on its borders whose population shares the same 
history, political culture, and language, and which thus 
possesses a magnetic appeal for the local population. 
Some GDR citizens, it is true, may now perceive their 
State as a distinct entity, but informal data suggest that 
there is no separate East German national con- 
sciousness.°®” 

Although this unresolved issue is of concern to the 


&7 An official in the West German Ministry for Inner-German Relations has told the author 
that questioning of West Germans after their return from visits to the GDR indicates that 
about 20 percent of the GDR population supports the government, 30 percent is 
indifferent to it, and 50 percent is against the government. According to Der Spiegel, 

Oct. 1, 1979, East German data reveal 75 percent of the young people in the GDR 
consider themselves to be German and not East German. These data, however, are 
fragmentary and impressionistic. 


—Jan Lukas/Photo Researchers. 
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USSR, the GDR’s domestic tensions are of only second- 
ary importance to the Soviet Union, as long as East Ger- 
many continues to be the economic and military 
bulwark of Soviet power and security in Eastern Europe. 
Intra-German relations are a foreign policy considera- 
tion for Moscow, whereas they are primarily a domestic 
matter for East Berlin. This difference could generate 
tension between the USSR and its East German ally. (It 
could be argued, incidentally, that it is in the interests of 
both the USSR and the FRG for the GDR to develop a 
separate and secure national identity, for were the GDR 
to become Seriously destabilized and the USSR to inter- 
vene, West Germany would probably forfeit the gains 
that it has scored from détente, and its concern about 
maintaining good relations with the USSR would in all 
likelinood decrease.) 

The USSR also has considerable cause for satisfaction 
with the expanded intra-German relations in the 
economic realm. Indeed, the economic payoffs for the 
GDR certainly offset some of the political risks of the in- 
creased contacts. 

West Germany’s commitment to the position that East 
and West Germany constitute one nation, albeit in two 
separate states, has led the FRG to develop a special 
economic relationship with the GDR, whereby trade 
with East Germany is treated as domestic trade and the 
GDR is a de facto member of the European 
Community.©§ Intra-German trade now makes up 10 
percent of GDR trade and 2 percent of FRG trade; West 
Berlin’s trade with the GDR represents 15 percent of 
total intra-German trade.®? Apart from obtaining invest- 
ment goods, consumer goods, and raw materials from 
West Germany, East Germany profits in many ways from 
intra-German economic transactions: private money 
transfers from West to East German citizens; West Ger- 
man construction of highways from East to West Ger- 
many; interest-free “swing” credits between the two 
states, and numerous other indirect financial trans- 
actions. Because this trade is also profitable for West 
Germany, both countries’ interests in maintaining rela- 
tions are bolstered. 

The issue that illustrates most clearly the USSR’s 
triangular dilemma is the status of West Berlin, a prob- 
lem of overriding importance to both German states. 


Neither state has any formal power in the city, and they 


68 By the terms of the 1957 Treaty of Rome, intra-German trade is considered to be 
domestic West German trade, so the GDR’s products can theoretically enter the European 
market on the same terms as those of the FRG. The amount of benefit that the GDR 
derives from this privileged position is a matter of constant dispute within the European 
Community. 

69 See Arthur A. Stahnke, “The Economic Dimensions and Political Context of FRG-GDR 


Trade,” in Joint Economic Committee, US Congress, East European Economic Assessment: 


Part 1—Country Studies 1980, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1981, 
pp. 340-76. 


hold diametrically opposed views about what West 
Berlin’s status should ideally be. The USSR attempts to 
mediate between the two yet maintain its control over 
developments in West Berlin. Prior to the 1971 Four- 
Power Agreement on Berlin, the USSR had to force a 
recalcitrant GDR to accept the principles of West Ber- 
lin’s ties to Bonn and of limited GDR sovereignty over 
East Berlin.?? The 1971 agreement committed the 
USSR to ensure unimpeded access to Berlin from West 
Germany and to recognize the validity of West German 
ties to West Berlin. However, the Soviet Union and the 
Western powers agreed to disagree on whether the 
document applied to the whole of Berlin (the Western 
view) or to West Berlin only.”1 This agreement was more 
advantageous for West Germany than for East Ger- 
many, because the FRG won more assured access as 
well as travel to and from West Berlin, while the GDR’s 
role in Berlin matters was legally circumscribed. 72 

There have been continuous disagreements between 
the USSR and the West over the interpretation of the 
treaty, particularly over the nature of Bonn’s ties to West 
Berlin, and these have been a constant source of ten- 
sion between the USSR and West Germany. Indeed, the 
USSR has refused to sign a number of scientific and 
technical cooperation agreements with the FRG— 
treaties that would benefit the USSR—because the West 
Germans insist that these agreements contain Berlin 
clauses, stipulating that the treaty applies to West Berlin 
as well as the FRG. 

A major recent example of conflicts over West Berlin 
was the June election to the GDR Volkskammer (legisla- 
ture). For the first time, delegates were directly elected 
from East Berlin, in violation of the Western inter- 
pretation of the 1971 agreement. According to the Four- 
Power Agreement, neither the GDR nor the FRG can 
directly elect delegates from Berlin to their national 
legislatures, because Berlin is under Four-Power status; 
such delegates can only be chosen indirectly.72 The 
USSR’s position on this issue was clearly a move to 
bolster the GDR and remind the FRG of its dependence 
on Soviet magnanimity for the smooth functioning of the 


Four-Power Agreement in the future. (Since the election 


7° For details of the course of negotiations, see Gerhard Wettig, Community and Conflict 
in the Soviet Camp: The Soviet Union, East Germany and the German Problem 
1965-1972, London, C. Hurst and Co., 1975, Ch. VIII. 

71 For the text of the treaty, see Germany and Eastern Europe Since 1945, Keesing’s 
Research Report No. 8, New York, NY, Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. 298-300; for a Soviet 
discussion, see V. Vysotsky, West Berlin, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1974, 
pp. 208-18. 

72 William E. Griffith, The Ostpolitik of the Federal Republic of Germany, Cambridge, MA, 
The MIT Press, 1978, p. 209; Renata Fritsch-Bournazel, Die Sowjetunion and die 
deutsche Teilung (The Soviet Union and the German Partition), Opladen, Westdeutscher 
Verlag, 1979, pp. 121-22. 

73 For an explanation of the complicated legal restrictions, see Karl Wilhelm Fricke, “The 
Elections to the Eighth Volkskammer,” Deutschland Archiv, No. 7, 1981, pp. 680-81. 
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of eight “alternatives” to the West Berlin senate earlier 
this year, it should be pointed out, there is a potential for 
a new West German view on this issue. The “alter- 
natives” want to end the Four-Power status of Berlin 
and move toward political nonalignment for both Ger- 
manies.’4 While this position is advocated by only a tiny 
but active fringe group at the moment, its articulation 
Shows that there is fundamental questioning among 
some West Germans over the basis of the Berlin status 
quo.) 

Despite the continuing problems over Berlin, the 
USSR has sought to give the FRG reason to be happy 
with Soviet behavior in the city. The position of West 
Berlin is much more secure today than it was in 1970, 
when there was no regulation of civilian access that 
was accepted by all four powers, and any West Ger- 
man presence in West Berlin was subject to GDR and 
Soviet harassment. Most Western officials also agree 
that the situation in Berlin has improved appreciably 
since the invasion of Afghanistan. Such a state of affairs 
implies that the USSR is using its role as arbiter to make 
Berlin an “oasis of détente” and convince the FRG that 
there are tangible benefits to be obtained if it does not 
support an American policy of increased East-West 
tensions. 

The Soviet Union derives considerable power from its 
role in Berlin. Its control over the city enables it to use 
Berlin as a carrot or stick with both German states, 
reminding them of their dependence on the USSR for 
their relations with the two parts of Berlin. What Moscow 
forfeited in concrete concessions to the West in 1971, it 
may at least partially have regained through its in- 
creased leverage over both German states. Hence, it is 
in the long-term Soviet interest to keep Berlin divided. 

Since August 1980, events in Poland have played an 
increasingly significant role in Soviet relations with the 
two German states and in intra-German relations. They 
have to some extent reemphasized the importance of 
Stability in the GDR, as opposed to the wooing of West 
Germany, as the cornerstone of Soviet German policy. 
Moreover, the unpredictability of the outcome of the 
Polish crisis has added a layer of uncertainty to Soviet 
German policy, because possible Soviet actions in 
Poland that would please the GDR might well damage 
Soviet-FRG relations. Despite the West German govern- 
ment’s unwillingness to take punitive action against the 
USSR after the Afghanistan invasion, the indications are 
that any Soviet use of force in Poland would cause 
deterioration of West German-Soviet relations, for 
Poland is geographically and politically closer to Ger- 


74 “Alternative List Berlin Policy: For Neutrality and Peace,” supplied to the author by the 
US Mission in West Berlin. 
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Wahl -Versprecher 


ihre Wechsel sind nicht gedeckt! 


Neve initiativen 
ins Rathaus! 


A wall poster a the Aetna List in the April 1981 
campaign to the West Berlin senate. The text reads, 
from top to bottom: “Beware! Those who make election 
promises are not trustworthy.” “New Initiatives in City 
Hall!” “Alternative List.” “For Democracy and Environ- 
mental Protection.” 


—Sven Simon/Katherine Young. 


many than is Afghanistan. However, Soviet failure to 
take strong action in Poland could adversely affect the 
GDR’s situation. 

The USSR has been supported consistently by the 
GDR in criticizing Solidarity and warning the Polish party 
leadership about the need to combat anti-Soviet and 
antisocialist trends in Poland. GDR Prime Minister Willi 
Stoph, in a typical East German pronouncement, has 
accused Solidarity of “flooding the country with a 
counterrevolutionary drive of hatred and instigation.” 75 
Furthermore, a statement from the Soviet Politburo 
summarizing the results of this summer’s series of sum- 
mit meetings in the Crimea between President Brezh- 
nev and East European leaders, including the GDR’s 
Erich Honecker, reaffirmed Moscow’s warning to its 


75 Speech by Stoph, as reported in The New York Times, Mar. 27, 1981. 
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East European allies to guard against decay in their 
societies. 7° 

Although there appears to be little concrete evidence 
to date that the idea of a free trade union movement has 
found much sympathy in the GDR—indeed, derision of 
Poland’s economy and population is reportedly wide- 
spread there””7—the East Berlin government neverthe- 
less fears a possible infection by the Polish bacillus. The 
Polish movement is surely a nationalist one; thus, it 
highlights by contrast the lack of national consensus in 
the GDR. In this sense, the nationalist aspects of the 
Polish experiment are potentially more threatening to 
East Germany than to the Soviet Union, where there is a 
greater sense of national legitimacy. Consequently, Willi 
Stoph recently announced the need for “tighter state 
discipline and party vigilance—to safeguard the protec- 
tion of our socialist state” from external threats.7® 

It is in this context that Poland has had a major impact 
on intra-German relations—and on Soviet attitudes 
toward these relations. Initially after the Afghanistan in- 
vasion in December 1979, both German states made a 
concerted effort to maintain their dialogue in the face of 
the worsening of US-Soviet relations. Although the GDR 
canceled a projected visit by Chancellor Schmidt in 
March 1980, it kept open other channels of com- 
munication. But then in August 1980, Chancellor 
Schmidt—in the face of criticism from Franz-Josef 
Strauss, his CDU-CSU opponent in the FRG’s upcoming 
elections, that he had capitulated to the USSR, and in 
light of the unrest in the Polish Baltic near some of the 
GDR areas that he was to have visited—called off his 
rescheduled trip to the GDR a few days before it was to 
take place. The GDR waited less than one week after 
Schmidt's reelection in October 1980 to introduce a 
series of measures designed to curtail intra-German 
contacts and reemphasize the importance of Abgrenz- 
ung—measures that indicated a conscious policy of 
assault on intra-German relations. For instance, the 
GDR doubled the minimum exchange fee for visitors 
from West to East Germany from 13 to 25 deutsche 
mark.72 Since then, the number of visitors from the FRG 
and West Berlin to the GDR has dropped by about 60 
percent, although the new regulations have affected 
more one-day than long-term visitors.®° 


76 Politburo statement of Aug. 23, 1981, as reported in ibid., Aug. 24, 1981. 

77 For instance, Der Spiegel, No. 43, 1980, p. 21, carried some interviews with East 
German citizens about their attitudes toward Poland. These people depicted the Poles as 
“too lazy to work,” said “they are pulling us into their mess,” and used other derogatory 
terms about them. 

78 Stoph speech at the 10th SED Congress, as reported in The New York Times, 

Apr. 15, 1981. 
79 Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Oct. 10, 1980. 
80 Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Jan. 10/11, 1981. 


The USSR firmly supported these East German 
moves. It claimed: 


The financial measures taken by the GDR are directed 
against speculative machinations with the GDR’s cur- 
rency that continue to this day in West Berlin—the 
GDR’s relations with the FRG exist not on the basis of 
some nonexistent “inter-German interests,” but on the 
same basis as relations with any other capitalist state 
belonging to the opposing social system.®} 


A few days after the GDR’s promulgation of the new 
measures, Honecker, in a major address to party 
workers at Gera, abruptly abrogated the understanding 
implicit in the 1972 Grundvertrag. He demanded that 
West Germany recognize East German citizenship and 
cease automatically granting West German citizenship 
to refugees from East Germany.® Shortly thereafter, the 
GDR announced that it would terminate the practice 
whereby East German and Polish citizens could travel to 
each other’s countries without visas.®* It appears that 
there was not only a temporal but also a causal connec- 
tion between these two actions. Evidence suggests that 
not only were they taken after careful consultation with 
the USSR, but they may even have been at Soviet insist- 
ence.®4 The Soviet Union is clearly wary of continued 
intra-German rapprochement in a period of instability in 
Eastern Europe. 

Despite the cooling of intra-German relations, how- 
ever, ties between the two countries have in fact not 
deteriorated as much as the rhetoric on both sides 
might imply. The FRG is carefully maintaining as many 
contacts as possible with the GDR behind the scenes (in 
fact, Schmidt is scheduled to visit the GDR in January 
1982), and in concrete terms little has changed, apart 
from atmospherics and the decline in visitors to the 
GDR. Indeed, Honecker surprisingly raised the issue of 
reunification in February 1981. “Be careful,” he warned 
West Germans, “socialism will one day knock at your 
door—and then the question of the unification of both 
German states will be posed completely anew.” ®° 

Nevertheless, at the 26th CPSU Congress in February 
1981, Honecker criticized the “revanchist doctrine [of] 
the ‘open German question’ ” and reiterated the need 
for “normal relations between two sovereign German 


81 Pravda, Oct. 13, 1980. 

82 Neues Deutschland, Oct. 13, 1980. 

83 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, May 8, 1981. See also Peter Jochen Winters, “East 
Berlin’s Change of Course with Respect to Bonn,” Europa-Archiv (Bonn), Vol. 36, No. 1, 
1981, p. 37. 

84 Author's conversations with West German sources. Honecker has categorically denied 
that the GDR’s measures against the FRG have anything to do with the Polish crisis. See 
his interview with Robert Maxwell in Neues Deutschland, Feb. 13, 1981. 

85 Neues Deutschland, Feb. 6, 1981. 
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states.” In return, Soviet ideologist Mikhail Suslov 
praised the GDR’s stand and its support for Soviet 
foreign policy at the 10th SED Congress in April.” In re- 
cent months, too, Pétr Abrasimov, Soviet ambassador 
in East Berlin, has consistently reiterated the growing 
Annaherung (drawing together) of the GDR and USSR. 
These, to be sure, have been constant themes in Soviet 
writings about the GDR, but it does appear that the 
Polish crisis has forced the USSR to concentrate on the 
defensive side of its German triangle—the maintenance 
of stability in the GDR—rather than the more assertive 
side—the seduction of West Germany. Even if such a 
policy leads to a deterioration of intra-German and 
Soviet-FRG relations, the security of East Germany 
must come before the pursuit of opportunities in West 
Germany. 


Soviet Options for the 1980's 


In looking briefly toward the future, it is important to 
bear in mind that there are a variety of possible direc- 
tions in which Soviet policy toward Germany may move. 
When we examine future scenarios, however, they all 
focus on options in Moscow’s policy toward West, and 
not East, Germany. Unless there is a major redirection 
of policy in the USSR after the Brezhnev group departs 
from the political scene, it is unlikely that the Soviet 
Union will consider reordering its policy toward the 
GDR. But it may be willing to consider altering its rela- 
tions with the FRG, depending on what happens in West 
Germany in the next few years. 


Finlandization. Since détente, some critics of West 
German policy have alleged that the FRG is well on its 
way to becoming “Finlandized.” Although this criticism 
exaggerates the true state of affairs, it nevertheless war- 
rants a brief examination. 

Finlandization implies that the FRG has modified its 
foreign policy to suit Soviet preferences, that it con- 
siders Soviet wishes before taking any major foreign 
policy decisions, and that it is unnecessary for the USSR 
to take over the FRG physically because it has already 
succeeded in controlling Bonn’s foreign policy.2? But 


8 ADN (East Berlin), Feb. 24, 1981. 

87 See M. Podvigin, “Impressive Targets, Impressive Results,” New Times, No. 16, 1981, 
Des. 

88 See, for instance, his major article, “The Brotherhood Between the CPSU and the 
SED—The Nucleus of the Ties of the Peoples of the USSR and the GDR,” Neues 
Deutschland, May 7, 1981. 

®9 For a discussion of the Finlandization thesis and its relevance for West Germany, see 
Angela Stent Yergin, “Soviet-West German Relations: Finlandization or Normalization?” in 
George Ginsburgs and Alvin Z. Rubinstein, Eds., Soviet Foreign Policy Toward Western 
Europe, New York, NY, Praeger, 1978, pp. 102-33. 


the evidence since 1970 suggests that the FRG govern- 
ment has not lessened its commitment to NATO or to 
the European Community as a result of détente.2° West 
Germany certainly has a greater stake in détente than 
does the US, but that difference results from the fact 
that the FRG has obtained tangible political and eco- 
nomic benefits from the process, without compromising 
its commitment to the West. Moreover, one must not 
confuse the undoubtedly growing anti-Americanism in 
West Germany with any increase in sympathy for the 
USSR. Some West Germans may equate the two super- 
powers, and their philosophy may amount to “a pox on 
both your houses.”9! However, it is also true that the 
Left in the FRG tends to have a more coherent picture of 
the United States than it does of the USSR (indeed, it 
tends to be unaware of the Soviet arms buildup) and 
focuses much more on American “imperialism” than on 
Soviet foreign policy, about which it tends to be 
agnostic. 

It is also critical to recognize another consideration. 
The USSR might well favor the “Finlandization” of West 
Germany, and its move toward neutralism, for this 
would present a politically weak West Germany com- 
pliant with Soviet wishes. However, a “Finlandized” FRG 
might ultimately prove dangerous to the GDR. As long 
as East Berlin can depict Bonn as a potentially ag- 
gressive, capitalist power, it can better justify its policy 
of Abgrenzung. If West Germany were no longer a 
staunch member of NATO and presented no conceiv- 
able political danger to the GDR, then it would be an 
even stronger magnet for the East German population 
and might further destabilize the GDR. 

Finally, one must ask what the USSR has to offer the 
FRG that might induce Bonn to embrace neutralism. 
Surely the reward would have to be worth the dis- 
engagement from NATO, and such a prize would prob- 
ably involve concessions that the USSR is unwilling to 
make—such as substantially closer intra-German ties. 
Thus, the “‘Finlandization” scenario has its drawbacks 
not only for the GDR but for the USSR as well. 


Rapallo—60 years later. The Rapallo scenario is one 
that continues to play an important role both in Western 
fears about West Germany’s true commitments and in 


%° At the December 1979 SPD Conference, the SPD firmly committed itself to NATO and 
the Atlantic alliance “under the leadership of the United States” in all defense questions. 
See Beschlusse zur Aussen-, Deutschland-, Friedens- und Sicherheitspolitik, 

Nord-Sid Politik. SPD Parteitag, Berlin, 3-7 Dezember 1979 (Resolutions on Foreign 
Policy, Policy toward the GDR, Peace and Security Policy, North-South Policy. SPD Party 
Conference, Berlin, 3-7 December 1979), Bonn, SPD, 1980, pp. 12-13. It remains to be 
seen whether similar resolutions will result from the 1982 Conference. 

°1 For an excellent exposition of this view, see the controversial book by West Berlin 
journalist Peter Bender, Das Ende des ideologischen Zeitalters (The End of the Ideological 
Era), Berlin, Severin und Siedler, 1981. 
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Mr. Hic. 


A demonstration in West Berlin on September 13, 1981—at the time of a visit by US Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig—protests the planned upgrading of NATO nuclear weapons in West Germany. The banner at top reads, “Mr. 
Haig: There is nothing more important than peace;” that at the bottom, “Atomic Weapons NO.” 


Soviet writings about relations with the FRG. It would en- 
tail the FRG’s departure from both NATO and the Euro- 
pean Community. 

Although Germany was a weak state when the reluc- 
tant Walter Rathenau signed the pact with Georgiy 
Chicherin in 1922, a 1980’s version of Rapallo would 
link the USSR with a strong Germany, one that would 
probably be able to practice a Schaukelpolitik (see-saw 
policy) and distance itself from the US without forfeiting 
its independence. In other words, Rapallo today would 
be a strong version of “Finlandization”—that is, an inde- 
pendent West Germany balancing its commitments be- 
tween the two superpowers. 

While the USSR would welcome the FRG’s departure 
from NATO, it might not favor the other side of a 
Rapallo-type arrangement—presumably a West Ger- 
many with an independent nuclear deterrent, or at least 
with a military machine powerful enough to defend itself 
from attack from both sides. In addition, the GDR might 
not welcome a West Germany strong enough to pursue 
a Rapallo policy. From the FRG’s standpoint, it is dif- 


—Jean-Louis Atlan/SYGMA. 


ficult to imagine circumstances under which a Rapallo 
approach would present a viable economic or political 
option. Thus, Rapallo may provide a convenient symbol 
for Soviet writing about the USSR’s relations with West 
Germany and Western doubts about the FRG@’s loyalties, 
but it is hard to envisage how such a development might 
occur that would satisfy the USSR in practice. 


Reunification. Although the German problem was 
legally resolved through the various Ostpolitik treaties of 
the early 1970’s, the German question remains open. 
Neither the West German nor the East German popula- 
tions have totally reconciled themselves to the perma- 
nent division of Germany. To be sure, a new postwar 
generation has grown up in both countries, and the 
youth in the two states are further apart politically and 
culturally than their parents are. Yet in both West and 
East Germany the issue of ultimate reunification is not 
dead. In West Germany, nationalist sentiment seems to 
be on the increase on the left and the right. Neverthe- 
less, we must remember, as the GDR frequently points 
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out, that a nation-state of Germany existed only from 
1871 to 1945. 

Although Erich Honecker claimed that socialism might 
one day “knock on the FRG’s door,” it is unlikely that the 
USSR would favor a Germany reunited under Com- 
munist auspices, for such a state might eventually 
become an ideological and military-economic challenge 
to the USSR. A neutralized, demilitarized, semi- 
Communist, united Germany is inconceivable as long as 
Europe is divided into two halves, and a non-Communist 
reunified Germany would appear to be unacceptable to 
the USSR. German reunification could occur only if the 
political and geographic map of Europe were metamor- 
phized in some future era. 


Status quo—plus or minus. The most likely course for 
Soviet policy toward Germany in the next decade would 
be maintenance of the current status quo—that is, firm 
control over the GDR and over the pace of intra-German 
relations and tolerably good contacts with the FRG, in- 
cluding increased economic ties. Contacts with the FRG 
would benefit from continuing West German-—US dis- 
agreements over economic and political aspects of 
policy toward the USSR. It is probable that Soviet-West 
German relations might deteriorate, however, if there 
were a Soviet invasion of Poland, and conceivable that 
they could worsen if the current SPD-FDP government 
were to fall. Although the CDU-CSU’s rhetoric toward 
the USSR is much harsher than that of the SPD-FDP, 
most CDU-CSU politicians concede that, since a legal 
basis for the Ostpolitik exists, they would adhere to the 
treaties and would continue to promote East-West 
trade, including the West Siberian pipeline.92 Never- 
theless, a CDU-CSU government might support current 
American policy toward the USSR more consistently 
than the present government. 


In a status-quo-minus situation, Soviet-FRG relations 
would be less friendly than today. This situation might 
arise if the current Soviet leadership is succeeded by a 
group that is less interested in contacts with the West 
and more committed to conformity in Eastern Europe. 

From the Soviet point of view, the most desirable 
scenario within the realm of possibility would be a 
status-quo-plus situation. In this case, the FRG might 
eschew its previous commitment to TNF modernization, 
and the ruling coalition would distance itself more from 
the United States. As long as such a movement did not 
also entail a reorientation of West German foreign policy 
in a more nationalist direction—i.e., by seeking closer 
ties with the GDR—the Soviet Union would welcome the 
Opportunity to intensify its ties with the FRG. This 
scenario remains, however, rather unlikely, as long as 
the present SPD-FDP coalition remains in power. 


In sum, then, as long as the German question remains 
open, the USSR will in all probability continue to or- 
chestrate its triangular German policy in such a way as 
to give both states a continuing stake in good relations 
with the Soviet Union without making concessions that 
might lead to an independent intra-German rapproche- 
ment. There would seem to be little chance of such a 
rapprochement in the foreseeable future, but the Soviet 
Union is aware that in the longer run the Soviet-German 
relationship will remain dynamic, requiring careful and 
constant management, because it will always involve an 
element of uncertainty. 


92 The CDU-CSU has not taken an official position on the pipeline. Although the 
conservative Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung has carried a number of articles warning 
against the dangers of dependence on Soviet natural gas, some CDU politicians are in 
favor of the deal. 
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Poland Today 


And Czechoslovakia 1968 


By David W. Paul and Maurice D. Simon 


nalyzing political events as they unfold is always 

a risky undertaking, and the current “renewal” 

process in Poland has been replete with sur- 
prises. By the middle of 1981, however, it was possible 
to discern some patterns that become especially mean- 
ingful when put into a comparative framework. Although 
much of what has occurred in Poland since the summer 
of 1980 appears to have no historical precedent, there 
is some analytical utility in drawing parallels with past 
developments in the Soviet bloc. The comparison that 
would seem most salient is that between Poland today 
and Czechoslovakia during its period of reform in 1968. 
The parallel is compelling because, on the surface, the 
two sets of events appear to have two broad features in 
common: a movement toward fundamental changes in 
the political system, implying major deviations from the 
standard Soviet-inspired model; and the active involve- 
ment of a popular movement in the creation of new 
political structures. In each case, contemporary ana- 
lysts spoke of “pluralism” in the emerging configurations 
of power. When Czechoslovakia’s experiment was 
terminated by Soviet intervention, one widespread 
assumption was that the “pluralism” of 1968 had 
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violated an iron law of politics in the Soviet bloc. Why, 
then, had Polish “pluralism” been allowed to develop so 
much more in 1980-81? 

To answer this question directly is not the purpose of 
the following analysis. After all, the events in Poland at 
the time of this writing are still very fluid, and few polit- 
ical analysts are so foolhardy as to predict the longevity 
of the current operational structure (with or without a 
forceful Soviet intervention). What this article will at- 
tempt to do is to reflect upon the configurations of social 
forces that defined the evolution of pluralism in each in- 
stance. The authors believe it is important to under- 
stand that two quite different processes were at work in 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, resulting in significantly 
divergent models of socialist pluralism. 

Looking just beneath the events of 1968 and 
1980-81, we see a number of sociopolitical features 
common to Czechoslovakia and Poland. As we shall 
see, these commonalities break down under still closer 
scrutiny, but it is useful to enumerate the similarities. 
Four general characteristics were shared by the 
Czechoslovak society that entered its short-lived period 
of reform in 1968 and the Polish society that erupted 
into “renewal” in 1980. 

First, both countries had a numerically strong but 
politically disenfranchised working class which, the of- 
ficial rhetoric notwithstanding, played no active role in 
the governing system. Czech and Slovak workers were 
passive and apathetic, not inspired to organize for a 
meaningful representation of their interests. Polish 
workers, on the other hand, had discovered a certain 
strength in their ability to influence the political system 
negatively, that is, by striking to reverse government 
pricing policies. Whereas Czech and Slovak workers ap- 
peared unaware of any potential power, Polish workers 
had a vague sense of their collective ability to affect the 
system; in 1980 they learned how to turn this ability into 
a positive force. 
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A view of the hall at the First ‘National Congress of Solidarity in Gdansk on SanteInBG? 26, 1981, as delegaes 
prepare to consider the agreement on workers’ self-management signed by members of the union’s leadership and 
approved by the Polish parliament. 


Second, both countries faced very serious economic 
problems that were rooted in the structure of the plan- 
ning system and intensified by a pattern of inadequate 
policies. In each case, the regime's basis of legitimacy 
was undermined by economic failures—but in different 
ways. The Czechoslovak economic crisis had not gone 
quite so far, nor been neglected for so long as the Polish 
crisis; consequently, its effects were not nearly so 
noticeable. Their implications were well understood by 
economists and even by government planners, but they 
were not yet felt acutely by the masses. Therefore, the 
challenge to the Novotny regime came entirely from 
within the ranks of the elite. In Poland, the economic 
failures of the Gierek regime were obvious to everyone; 
the government, in disarray and confusion, was in- 
capable of broaching solutions before the workers 
decided to take matters into their hands. 

Third, both countries had politically activated intellec- 
tual elites capable of analyzing the changing realities 
and increasingly moved to articulate economic and 
political alternatives. In Czechoslovakia, the intellectuals 
chose to work within the established system—up to a 
point, at least—and succeeded in winning for them- 
selves a leading role in the reform process. Even the 
major dissident event of the period prior to the “Prague 


— Francois Lochon/Gamma-Liaison. 


Spring’”—the revolt of the cultural intellectuals—took 
place primarily within official institutions: the Writers’ 
Union and its publications (and notably the events of the 
Fourth Czechoslovak Writers’ Union Congress in 1967) 
and, to some extent, the motion picture industry.! There 
was no parallel in the Czechoslovakia of the 1960’s to 
the Polish underground press and the “Flying Univer- 
sity” of the 1970’s.? In addition, the Poles also had their 
counterpart to Czechoslovakia’s “establishment” intel- 
lectual critics—scholars and scientists working in the 
universities and institutes, some of them with consid- 
erable party influence—who contributed to an airing of 
reformist ideas within the ruling elite.* Appearances to 
the contrary, the “insiders” and the “outsiders” were 
often in agreement about the nature of economic and 
political problems, and about at least the general outline 
of desirable solutions. 


! On the intellectuals’ protest, see Dusan Hamsik, Writers Against Rulers, tr. by 
D. Orpington, London, Hutchinson, and New York, NY, Vintage Press, 1971. 

2 In the “normalized” Czechoslovakia of the 1970's, of course, such parallels to the 
Polish underground did develop, albeit on a smaller scale. 

3 The “Experience and the Future” group is one prominent example. 

4 See, e.g., Poland Today: The State of the Republic, Armonk, NY, M. E. Sharpe, 1981, 
for translations of the Experience and Future discussion club reports, which illustrate the 
compatibility of views between “insiders” and “outsiders.” 
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Fourth, there was in each country a profound moral 
malaise growing out of accumulated social injustices 
and deteriorating public ethics. A number of intellec- 
tuals recognized the malaise and courageously aired the 
problem in literary and artistic forums, thereby antici- 
pating the more open discussions of public morality in 
1968 and 1980. One could cite a long list of names, but 
a few will suffice as examples of authors, playwrights, 
and filmmakers whose works drew their audiences’ at- 
tention to serious moral problems in their societies— 
Milan Kundera, Ladislav Mnacko, Vaclav Havel, Jan 
Nemec, and Ewald Schorm in the Czechoslovakia of the 
mid-1960’s; Janusz Glowacki, Andrzej Wajda, and 
Krzysztof Zanussi in the Poland of the 1970's. Even- 
tually, as literary comment turned into political activism, 
moral issues played an important role in the reform 
movements. The remarkable campaign of K-231 (Club 
231) to rehabilitate victims of political injustices in 
Czechoslovakia and the championing by Solidarity of in- 
creased benefits for the elderly in Poland are examples 
that illustrate the appeal of moral issues in the reform 
movements. 

Factors unique to each of the two societies were 
especially crucial. To comprehend the interaction be- 
tween the common and unique features in the two 
societies is to move toward some understanding why 
the reform movement in Czechoslovakia and the 
“renewal” in Poland have proceeded according to 
substantially different patterns. 


Political Impact of Social Change 


To compare the development of Czechoslovakia 
under Communist rule prior to 1968 with that of Poland 
prior to 1980 is a complex task, and the following dis- 
cussion will not attempt to offer a comprehensive survey 
of the two countries’ developmental patterns. There are, 
however, several important questions pertaining to the 
nature of social change that deserve some attention. 

In both countries, industrialization was intensified, 
and the population became increasingly concentrated 
in urban centers, with a concomitant reduction of the 
agricultural work force. These overall trends were less 
remarkable in Bohemia and Moravia than in Poland and 
Slovakia, because the Czech provinces had already at- 
tained a high level of industrialization prior to the Sec- 
ond World War. However, all regions of both countries 
were affected by the revolutionary changes in the own- 
ership and organization of industry. 

In political terms, one important result was the 
burgeoning of the industrial proletariat, the class des- 
tined by history—according to the official ideology—to 


govern itself and rule the new society. In reality, 
workers’ rule came to mean the absolute domination of 
political power by the more or less self-appointed party 
vanguard and, within this hierarchically organized van- 
guard, a rather narrow circle of leaders who were them- 
selves less than fully independent within yet another 
political hierarchy held together at the top by the rulers 
of the Soviet Union. Far from being self-governing and 
far from exercising a controlling influence over their 
society, the workers found themselves for the most part 
to be politically powerless. The regimes nonetheless 
persisted in proclaiming the workers’ supremacy while a 
sense of impotence on the part of the workers them- 
selves continued to grow. It was in response to this glar- 
ing incongruity that organized pressures for change 
mounted within Czechoslovak and Polish societies. In 
each case, serious economic problems triggered a 
chain of events that led to political changes of a 
magnitude previously unparalleled in the Soviet bloc. 


Czechoslovakia, 1948-68. Although some moderni- 
zation in Slovakia was a notable result of Communist 
policies in the 1950’s and 1960’s, the most significant 
development in Czechoslovakia as a whole after 1948 
was not modernization as such but, rather, the collec- 
tivization and agglomeration of economic enterprises. 
Stalinist economic policies, in force continuously until 
the mid-1960’s, succeeded in restructuring the Czecho- 
slovak economy along Soviet lines. The new policies 
created a long-term disequilibrium in the productive 
system. Specifically, the regime’s zeal for large-scale, 
capital goods production disrupted what had earlier 
been a rather well balanced economy, denying invest- 
ment resources to the small-scale light and consumer 
goods industries that had flourished in the Czech lands 
since the late 19th century. Superficially, the result was 
a boom in overall economic development that lasted for 
about a decade. The rates of growth in the preferred 
sectors were indeed impressive, but this “boom” 
masked some underlying problems that forced their 
way to the surface in the early 1960's. Chief among 
these were declines in light industry, consumer goods, 
and especially agriculture.® 

As a result of this overcapitalization, most pronounced 
in the highly developed Czech lands, the economy 
slipped into a serious recession by 1963. Czechoslo- 
vakia’s relative economic position deteriorated; its 
technology, at one time quite competitive with that of 
the West, fell far behind the general European standard. 
Among the states in the Council for Mutual Economic 


5 See, e.g., Ota Sik, Czechoslovakia, The Bureaucratic Economy, White Plains, NY, 
International Arts and Sciences Press, 1972. 
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Assistance, Czechoslovakia’s per capita GNP dropped 
into second place, behind that of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

Amid these difficulties, the government strove to 
maintain the workers’ standard of living, while econ- 
omists went to work on the more fundamental questions 
of structure and planning mechanisms. The regime’s 
mandate to rule on behalf of the workers’ interest was 
implicitly threatened by the deteriorating economic 
situation, and it became apparent to the experts that 
changes were needed. 

Especially serious was the problem of Slovakia. 
Despite substantial modernization, Slovakia remained 
relatively backward, dotted by pockets of poverty and 
lagging well behind Bohemia and Moravia in its level of 
industrial production. Czech stereotypes continued to 
portray the Czechs as the “modern,” “cultured” ele- 


ment of society and the Slovaks as peasant, even primi- 
tive. Many Slovaks, for their part, perceived themselves 
to be in a continuing colonial relationship to the 
numerically and politically dominant Czechs. Slovak 
nationalism had been only superficially quieted in the 
late 1940’s with the extermination of the quisling war- 
time Tiso regime and its supporters. Similarly, na- 


Square in August 1968. 


The military repression of the Czechoslovak reform movement, symbolized by Soviet tanks in Prague’s Wenceslas 


tionalistic tendencies within the Communist Party of 
Slovakia were only temporarily eradicated by the purge 
of the “bourgeois nationalists” in the early 1950’s. The 
reemergence of Slovak nationalism in the 1960's and its 
salient role in the reform movement has been well docu- 
mented and needs no elaboration here.® 

The official trade unions of Czechoslovakia, like those 
elsewhere in the Soviet bloc, were not representative of 
the workers’ interests; nor were those interests ade- 
quately represented by other institutional structures. 
This was the case even though the industrial proletariat 
had long been favorably disposed to socialism. During 
the First Republic (1918-38) this had led to the forma- 
tion of a strong Social Democratic movement among the 
workers, although the Communists were by no means 
weak among all sectors of the working class. Later, the 
Communists gained from the weakened postwar condi- 
tion of the Social Democratic Party and became the 
strongest working-class political force in the Third 
Republic (1945-48). Some of the Communist appeal 


© Eugen Steiner, The Slovak Dilemma, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1973; 
and Robert W. Dean, Nationalism and Political Change in Eastern Europe: The Slovak 
Question and the Czechoslovak Reform Movement, Denver, CO, University of Denver 
Monograph Series, 1973. 
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among the workers from this time eroded in the years 
after 1948. There had been considerable revolutionary 
enthusiasm among the workers in the immediate post- 
war years, but it gave way to political apathy when the 
revolution became institutionalized and thoroughly 
dominated by the party elite. There is evidence, 
however, that workers tended to accept their lot and 
even to feel proud of their status as honored members 
of the “ruling” class, secure from unemployment and 
rewarded with a steadily increasing standard of living. In 
the 1960’s, it was perhaps not as clear to the workers 
themselves as it was to the economists that their stan- 
dard of living was in jeopardy. Hence, there was an ini- 
tial tendency (as noted by Gordon Skilling) for the 
workers to resist the proposed economic reforms.’ 

In contrast to the Polish workers in the 1970's, there- 
fore, Czech and Slovak workers generated no opposi- 
tion movement of their own prior to 1968. Furthermore, 
the workers in general were slow to respond to the re- 
formist atmosphere of 1968. They began to organize 
themselves in order to voice their interests only after it 
was made clear to them by the party leadership and the 
intellectuals (whom the workers apparently distrusted) 
that they might benefit from an organized input into the 
reform discussions.® 

A similar pattern occurred in the agricultural labor 
force. Czech and Slovak farmers had very little collective 
power in their society. They had been declining as a pro- 
portion of the total population for many years, and they 
had never been a natural constituency of the Commu- 
nist Party. The strength of traditional agrarian move- 
ments had been destroyed by the abolition of farmers’ 
parties and by the collectivization of agriculture, and 
national (Czech-Slovak) divisions further contributed to 
the fragmentation of the farmers as a political force. Like 
the industrial workers, farmers in many areas were 
motivated to organize in 1968, but they also did so in 
response to the general reformist atmosphere, rather 
than as a leading element in the reform movement 
itself.? 

The banner of reform, therefore, was taken up by the 
Czech and Slovak intelligentsia, who saw and under- 
stood the evolving economic and political crisis long 
before 1968 and who led the movement for change in 
an attempt to rectify an increasingly serious, though 
“quiet,” crisis. Relations between workers and_in- 
telligentsia in Czechoslovakia remained distant until 


7H. Gordon Skilling, Czechos/ovakia’s Interrupted Revolution, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1976, pp. 580-81. 

8 Ibid., pp. 581 ff.; also Vladimir V. Kusin, Political Grouping in the Czechoslovak Reform 
Movement, London, Macmillan, and New York, Columbia University Press, 1972, 
pp. 9-43. 

9 Skilling, op. cit., pp. 585 ff.; Kusin, op. cit., pp. 44-54. 


Pavel Landovsky (left), a noted Czechoslovak film actor 
and subsequent adherent to the Charter 77 human 
rights movement, greeting Alexander Dubcek, Czecho- 
Slovak Communist Party reform leader, in the summer 
of 1969. 
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sometime after January 1968. This may bear compari- 
son to the relations between Polish intellectuals and 
workers prior to 1976, that is, before the formation of 
the Committee for Defense of the Workers (KOR) and 
the beginnings of genuine cooperation between workers 
and dissident groups.!° Thus, in Czechoslovakia, 1968 
began with workers, farmers, and intellectuals isolated 
from each other. The events of 1968 did not bring them 
into coalition except in an inchoate sense—that is, all 
three recognized the utility of organized participation. 
The various groups tended to define their interests in 
somewhat narrow and specific terms. The result was 
what has since been well documented in studies of 
1968: a tendency to extreme pluralization among the 
emerging interest groups.!! In retrospect, and in com- 
parison with the Polish pattern of 1980-81, this ex- 
treme pluralization could be seen as a major weakness 
vis-a-vis the Soviets: it was not workers who were mov- 
ing the events in Czechoslovakia. Moreover, the “frag- 
mentation” of society—even such a peaceable frag- 
mentation—might have suggested that political order 
was Slipping out of the party’s control. 


10 Andrzej Korbonski, “Poland,” in Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone and Andrew Gyorgy, 
Eds., Communism in Eastern Europe, Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, 1979, 
p. 47. 

1 See, inter alia, David W. Paul, “The Repluralization of Czechoslovak Politics in the 
1960s,” Slavic Review (Seattle, WA), December 1974, pp. 721-40. 
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More important, by 1968 the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia was itself a primary agent of reform. The 
formation of autonomous interest groups took place 
simultaneously with the party’s attempts to reform itself 
both in policy and in structure, and the two processes 
complemented each other. “Democratization” (demo- 
kratizace) was a watchword of the reformers who domi- 
nated the party in 1968, and to some of them, the 
pluralizing dynamic among social groups fitted their 
model of the emerging political system quite well. Far 
from posing an antipathetic element in confrontation 
with the party, the Czechoslovak groups formed under 
the comfortable blanket of the party’s approval—quite 
the opposite of the confrontational pattern that devel- 
oped in Poland 12 years later.}? 


Poland, 1948-1980. In Poland, the changes in the 
post-World War || period which have been ascribed to 
socialism include the emergence and predominance of 
the industrial economy, urbanization, and radical 
changes in the class structure—in short, a “socialist 
transformation” of society. By 1980, these well-docu- 
mented developments had produced a Poland with 
both a high degree of social complexity and a con- 
siderable potential for contradictions, tensions, and 
even open conflicts among identifiable socioeconomic 
groups.'? That several groups had deep grievances 
about the operation of society was obvious from the out- 
bursts of workers in 1956, 1970, and 1976, the protests 
of intellectuals and students in 1968, the post-1976 
opposition, and the persistently low productivity of 
farmers. The crucial question was (and is) whether 
these groupings would challenge each other’s interests 
or act in a consolidated manner to exert pressure on the 
party-state authorities. 

There were grounds for positing the fragmentation 
thesis. During the 1970’s, Polish sociologists focused 
their attention on “structural collisions of interests” 
capable of producing “articulated conflicts.” These 
social contradictions were seen as the logical result of 
persisting inequalities in a society where important 
material scarcities still existed and status-consciousness 
ran high. The chief inequities “bound to produce con- 
flicts of interest among various socio-occupational 


12 The authors are grateful to Condoleezza Rice for the “comfortable blanket” imagery 
and acknowledge the influence of Vladimir Kusin and H. Gordon Skilling in the formulation 
of this point. 

13 See, for example, “New Factors in the Unrest in Poland,” Government and Opposition 
(London), January 1981, pp. 37-57; Wlodzimierz Wesolowski and Kazimierz M. 
Slomezynski, /nvestigations on Class Structure and Social Stratification in Poland 
1945-1975, Warsaw, Polish Academy of Sciences, 1977; Erik Allardt and Wlodzimierz 
Wesolowski, Eds., Socia/ Structure and Change: Finland and Poland, Comparative 
Perspectives, Warsaw, Polish Scientific Publishers, 1978. 
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groups to which goods are unevenly distributed” were 
enumerated as: food, housing, wages, health care, 
education, transportation, access to culture, and 
(notably) political influence.!'4 Moreover, surveys deal- 
ing with public perceptions of social divisions and con- 
flicts suggested that in the 1970’s, tensions increased 
among citizens, whom researchers identified as di- 
chotomous groups: rich and poor, managers and 
employees, highly educated and less educated, blue- 
and white-collar workers, and rural and urban 
residents.!5 Investigators who conducted a_ national 
Survey analyzing the moral values of youth detected a 
high degree of interpersonal and social distrust and con- 
cluded that the social environment in Poland had 
fostered a “black philosophy” that damaged the fabric 
of daily public life.1© In sum, there were reasons to 
doubt the cohesiveness of a socially more complex 
Poland. 

The factors favoring social fragmentation were offset, 
however, by powerful forces favoring social consolida- 
tion against the party-state authorities. Foremost among 
these was the progressive deterioration of the Polish 
economy since the mid-1970’s, especially as it came to 


‘affect the standard of living of nearly all categories of 


citizens. Poland, it appears, presents a classic case of 
the undesirable consequences of intense socio- 
economic mobilization. Edward Gierek’s promise to 
“build a second Poland” and the accompanying huge 
investment program raised societal expectations to a 
point where failures in performance threatened the 
system’s stability. Survey research conducted in 1979 
indicated that while nearly two thirds of the respondents 
in a national survey perceived their standard of living as 
having improved between 1970 and 1978, expecta- 
tions of further gains considerably exceeded the devel- 
opmental possibilities of the economy.'” A national 
survey conducted in 1975 (even before economic con- 
ditions markedly worsened) found that nearly 75 per- 
cent of the respondents evaluated their incomes as too 
limited to meet their pressing needs.!® This expectation- 
performance gap was a shared negative experience that 
promoted consensus among disparate groups—not at 
all surprising, it would seem, given the body of social 
science literature which tells us that rebellions and 


14 The Polish Sociological Association, Polish Sociology 1977: Social Structure, Wroclaw, 
Ossolineum, 1978, pp. 30, 48. 

15 Magdalena Jaakkola and Waclaw Makarczyk, “Social Networks,” in Allardt and 
Wesolowski, op. cit., p. 349. 

16 See Krzysztof Kicinski and Jacek Kurczewski, “Values Held by Youth,” Przekazy / 
Opinie (Krakow), No. 1 (3), 1976, pp. 19-32. 

17 Lidia Beskid, “Human Needs in the Light of Social Research,” Nowe Drogi (Warsaw), 
Vol. 6, No. 373, June 1980, p. 142. 

18 Waclaw Makarczyk, Struktura spoleczna a warunki zyciowe (Social Structure and 
Living Conditions), Warsaw, Polish Academy of Sciences, 1978, p. 28. 
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Edward Gierek, then First Secretary of the Polish United Workers’ Party, shown visiting with miners at a 


colliery in Konin. 


revolutions occur when intensified aspirations growing 
out of socioeconomic progress are blocked by un- 
expected downturns. 

Evidence of glaring inequalities and corruption height- 
ened public bitterness over the ineffective functioning of 
the economy. The developmental program of the 
1970's brought also the introduction of a meritocratic 
system of income, status, and prestige rewards. Sta- 
tistics for the 1970’s confirm that wage differentiation in- 
creased dramatically, with the priority branches and 
sectors of the economy being awarded generous 
bonuses and supplementary payments for overful- 
fillment of production goals and for overtime work.!9 
While these policies may have made sense in purely 
economic terms, they challenged the prevalent ethos of 
egalitarianism that had developed in socialist Poland.?° 


19 Some illustrative statistics on income differentiation can be found in Polska w latach 
1970-1980 (Poland in the Years 1970-80), Warsaw, Glowny Urzad Statystyczny, 1981, 
Tables 5, 6, and 7, pp. 114-15. 

20 For a discussion of attitudes toward equality in Poland, see Wlodzimierz Wesolowski 
and Tadeusz Krauze, Social Inequality: Comparative and Developmental Approaches, New 
York, NY, Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 1978, esp. pp. 14 ff. 
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One small-scale research project on the consciousness 
of economic equality among industrial employees found 
that slightly more than 50 percent of the respondents 
favored narrowing the range of the income scale, while 
another study of the younger and older generations of 
Poles found that youth were particularly sensitive about 
income inequalities.21 As the economic promises of the 
early 1970’s were replaced in 1979 and 1980 by calls 
for austerity and sacrifice, it became galling indeed for 
the majority of the public to witness the burgeoning 
wealth of the political and technocratic elite with their 
high salaries, “commercial shops,” hard-currency 
stores, Polish Fiats, vacation homes, and foreign travels. 
The subject of social equality became a public issue, 
and although we cannot empirically measure its role in 
consolidating diverse social groups, the post-Gierek 
demands in favor of socioeconomic fairness and sanc- 
tions against corruption can be regarded as evidence 
that this issue has had a strong unifying influence.?2 


21 Stefan Nowak, “Values and Attitudes of the Polish People,” Scientific American (San 
Francisco, CA), July 1981, pp. 45-53. 
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The party-state leadership and bureaucracy under- 
mined their authority even further by demonstrating an 
incapacity to offer new political approaches and to take 
decisive action. In the wake of the workers’ strikes in 
both 1970 and 1976, the ruling Polish United Workers’ 
Party (PUWP) showed its vulnerability in the face of con- 
solidated opposition by rescinding planned price in- 
creases and promising delivery of a better standard of 
living. Subsequently, the governing authorities were 
unable to articulate political reforms that went beyond 
sloganeering. The Gierek team offered “developed 
socialism” and “socialist democracy” as_ ideological 
formulations depicting a new willingness to consult 
directly with all categories of citizens and to increase 
real public participation in policymaking, but official 
rhetoric and practice conformed closely to the concepts 
of the unsatisfactory standard Soviet version.?3 In par- 
ticular, the mass media were kept under close sur- 
veillance. Although there were some controlled dis- 
cussions of controversial issues, editors and writers, for 
the most part, had limited opportunities to explore 
issues. 

Institutions that could have performed the functions of 
interest articulation and aggregation, particularly the 
Sejm (the national parliament) and the local people’s 
councils, were consistently hailed as examples of the 
widening socialist democracy but were in reality denied 
opportunities to function in a democratic manner. 
Public perceptions of the value of participation in 
various organizations and associations, including the 
trade unions and workers’ self-governing conferences, 
were largely negative and fostered passive (routinized) 
membership.24 The PUWP itself was viewed as being a 
closed oligarchy isolated from crucial developments in 
society.25 In short, the party and government failed to 
take concrete measures that might have instilled con- 
fidence in their ability to implement the promised 
economic and political changes. 


22 In response to outraged public opinion, the Grabski commission was formed to 
investigate corruption in the party; it presented its findings at the extraordinary PUWP 
congress in July 1981. 

23 A lengthier discussion of this appeared in Maurice D. Simon, “Developed Socialism, 
Reformist Policies, and Participation in Poland,” a paper presented at the Midwest Slavic 
Conference, University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, April 1981. 

24 On media censorship, see Jane Leftwich Curry and A. Ross Johnson, The Media and 
Intra-Elite Communication in Poland, Santa Monica, CA, Rand Corporation, 1980, 
pp. 12-15. On the Sejm, see Sarah Meiklejohn Terry, “The Sejm as Symbol: Recent Polish 
Attitudes Toward Political Participation,” in Maurice D. Simon and Roger E. Kanet, Eds., 
Policy and Politics in Gierek’s Poland, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1981, pp. 27-64. On 
public attitudes toward the official institutions, see Maurice D. Simon and Christine M. 
Sadowski, “Attitudes Toward Participation in the Polish Political Culture,” in Donald E. 
Schulz and Jan S. Adams, Eds., Political Participation in Communist Systems, New York, 
NY, Pergamon Policy Studies, 1981, pp. 197-233. 

25 This point is well developed in Jack Bielasiak, “The Evolution of Crises in Poland,” to 
appear in Polish Society in Ferment, New York, NY, Praeger, forthcoming. 


These developments—frustration over economic 
hardships, a sense of social injustice, and negative re- 
actions to political immobilism—permitted the evolution 
of a consolidated protest movement in 1980. Having 
discovered the effectiveness of strike actions in 1970 
and 1976, the working class provided the muscle 
power. The workers’ closeness to the production proc- 
ess made them acutely aware of the potential disaster 
inherent in Gierek’s economic policies, and their resent- 
ment over the broken promises of the preceding decade 
impelled them to act.2© The intellectuals, particularly 
those grouped within and around the Committee for 
Social Self-Defense/Committee for Defense of the 
Workers (KSS/KOR), became the brain trust of the 
movement. Isolated from the workers throughout the 
1960’s and early 1970's, the dissident intellectuals 
finally earned the trust of the workers in 1976 when they 
proved their willingness to risk persecution and impris- 
onment for the workers’ cause.?7 

Given the sequence of events in the summer of 1980, 
it is tempting to say that, for once in the history of Com- 
munist regimes, the workers themselves really acted as 
their own vanguard, pulling the intellectuals after them 
rather than the other way around. This may be true, but 
the issue is a bit more complicated. It was only a matter 
of days after the first strikes in 1980 that a KSS/KOR in- 
formation center was established to aid communication 
among the striking workers and, indeed, by the time the 
strikers in Gdansk presented their list of demands to the 
government, the influence of the intellectuals was very 
apparent in the range of issues encompassed. Nor was 
this the first instance of the dissidents’ activities. From 
the mid-1970’s until 1980, the analyses and proposals 
articulated in the unofficial (underground) press had 
served as an alternative source of information and ideas 
filling the void engendered by the party’s aversion to 
controversy.2® 

It was not difficult for peasants to join this movement. 
Although there was some slowing in the demographic 
trend of migration from the farms to the urban centers in 
the 1970’s,29 close familial ties between city dwellers 
and country folk remained. It was still true by the late 
1970’s that a high percentage of industrial workers were 


26 For abundant information and insights on these matters, see Jadwiga Staniszkis, “The 
Evolution of Forms of Working-Class Protest in Poland: Sociological Reflections on the 
Gdansk-Szczecin Case, August 1980,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), April 1981, pp. 204-31; 
and Radio Free Europe Research, August 1980: The Strikes in Poland, Munich, 1980. 

27 Korbonski, “Poland,” loc. cit., p. 47. 

28 See, e.g., Adam Bromke, “The Opposition in Poland,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), September-October 1978, pp. 37-51; Walter D. Connor, “Dissent in 
Eastern Europe: A New Coalition?” ibid., January-February 1980, pp. 1-17; and Peter 
Raina, Political Opposition in Poland 1954-1977, London, Poet and Painter's Press, 1978. 

29 See the discussion of social mobility and social change in Krzysztof Jasiewicz and 
Ernest Skalski, “Society on the Move,” Polityka (Warsaw), Oct. 6, 1979, pp. 1, 11. 
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no more than one generation removed from the farm. 
This factor might help to explain the political cohesion of 
the two “Solidarity” groups, urban and rural, that 
emerged in 1980. Moreover, urban residents (intellec- 
tuals and workers) were acutely aware of the need for 
social cooperation with the rural population in order to 
overcome Poland’s food problems. 

Two additional factors strongly favored a consolidated 
movement: the Roman Catholic Church and Polish 
nationalism. These traditional forces provided a moral 
and emotional momentum toward political cohesion 
that gave the movement essential strength. The Church, 
speaking in the name of the nation, has been an impor- 
tant (if calculating) protector of the dissident intellec- 
tuals and striking workers since 1975-76. Pope John 
Paul Il’s visit to Poland in the summer of 1979 was an 
event of religious and national importance, displaying 
the unity of the nation in the face of a grudgingly tolerant 
PUWP. While it is interesting that the Church showed a 
moment of hesitation upon the outbreak of the strikes in 
August 1980%° (and one is tempted to speculate just 
how far the workers’ movement might have gotten with- 
out the Church’s support), clearly the authority of the 
Church—unmistakably symbolized by Lech Walesa’s 
signing of the August 31 agreement with the souvenir 
pen from the pope’s visit—gave the fledgling Solidarity 
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organization a moral legitimacy that magnified its power 
and cohesion substantially. The blending of religious 
and national symbols was magnificently demonstrated 
at the first Solidarity Congress, held in early September 
1981: both a crucifix and an emblem of the Polish eagle 
adorned the podium, and the delegates opened the 
congress with the singing of the national anthem and a 
religious hymn.*} 

It must also be emphasized that Poles have shown 
some remarkable tendencies toward consensus on 
public attitudes and values over the past 25 years. In 
surveys conducted by Polish sociologists at varying 
times, Polish respondents were found to agree very sub- 
stantially on the general social values they considered 
most important, such as equality of opportunity, satis- 
faction of material needs, freedom of speech, and the 


3° Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski’s first public utterance on the subject of the strikes was in a 
sermon at Jasna Gora on Aug. 15, 1980—six weeks after the first protest strikes. While 
acknowledging the rightful grievances of the workers, the Primate cautioned moderation. 
Subsequently, Church spokesmen showed their sympathy for the strikers, but also called 
for calm and for honest work. For some analysis, see the contributions by Eva Celt in 
August 1980..., pp. 133-41. 

31 On the role of the church, see Vincent Chrypinski, “Church and State in Gierek’s 
Poland,” in Simon and Kanet, op. cit., pp. 239-70; Leszek Kolakowski and Jan Gross, 
“Church and Democracy in Poland: Two Views,” Dissent (New York, NY), Summer 1980, 
pp. 316-22; August 1980... , pp. 133-41, 229-32. See also Radio Free Europe 
Research, The Pope in Poland, Munich, 1979, pp. 85-89. 
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Part of a group of 3,000 Polish farmers that assembled in Warsaw on May 12, 1981, for the official registration of 


Rural Solidarity (Solidarnosc Wiejska). 
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A crucifix and an eagle (Polish national symbol) adorn 
the wall at a November 1980 meeting of the National 


Coordinating Commission of Solidarity, in Gdansk. 
—Abbas/Gamma-Liaison. 


great importance of religious values. Little or no genera- 
tional gap has been noted in these surveys, and appar- 
antly few differences existed between the value systems 
of rural and urban dwellers.3? Traditional values have 
blended with those that have grown up under socialism, 
producing a rather uniform political culture. This made 
a consolidated movement for political change possible 
and effective. 

In August 1980, then, the Polish regime was suddenly 
confronted by a consolidated movement that was for- 
midable indeed. Having generated economic expecta- 
tions beyond its capacity to fulfill, having discredited 


32 Nowak, op. cit. This is not to deny the existence of certain other attitudinal differences 
between generations. For example, one notes a general lack of fear among the members 
of the generation that has grown up in the past two decades, undoubtedly because they 
have never known the political terror of the Stalinist years. This generation appears more 
inclined to act on its values, whereas the parent generation tends to be more cautious in 
translating values into action. Perhaps this explains the relative youthfulness of Solidarity’s 
most active membership core, noted by many observers. 


itself by promoting social inequalities and displaying 
corruption, and having resisted fundamental political 
reform, the party and government were compelled to 
respond to irresistible pressures from society. With the 
addition of a rural Solidarity organization later, the 
sociopolitical configuration was complete. The regime, 
confronting an alliance of workers, intellectuals, 
farmers, and the Church, became merely one part of a 
pluralized political structure. 


Competitive vs. Consolidated Pluralism 


The elements in Polish society demanding changes in 
1980 operated from the time-honored premise of 
strength in unity. In Czechoslovakia, their counterparts 
had operated very differently. In Czechoslovakia, all in- 
terest groups had focused their efforts on an attempt to 
free themselves from domination by the state, but aside 
from this common purpose, their specific aims impelled 
them to pursue their own, sometimes fragmented, 
group interests. As a result, the Czech and Slovak re- 
formist forces evinced a comparatively weaker sense of 
unity. Yet, there was at the same time an overarching 
assumption, widely shared by the reformers, that any 
effective political structure would find its real strength in 
the freedom of interest groups to compete with each 
other in pursuit of their perceived needs. 

Sociological studies conducted in Czechoslovakia dur- 
ing the 1960’s suggested an interesting paradox in the 
social fabric. On the one hand, the collectivization of 
economic enterprises created a tendency toward more 
socioeconomic homogenization than had been true 
prior to 1948. There was also a trend toward greater 
equalization of incomes—a leveling process which, 
though far from complete, created one of the most 
egalitarian income structures in the industrialized world. 
(One reason why workers initially hesitated to accept the 
economic reforms designed by Ota Sik was their fear 
that the proposed wage incentives based on productiv- 
ity would create unwanted disparities in their incomes.) 
On the other hand, sociologists noted a trend toward the 
fragmentation of social identity patterns and toward a 
subtle but complex process of grouping.3* These find- 
ings stimulated much theorizing about the ideal political 
structures in an advanced, socially heterogeneous 
socialist state, leading such prominent spokesmen as 


33 The most comprehensive effort at describing this appeared in the (now officially 
discredited) volume edited by Pavel Machonin, Ceskoslovenska spolecnost (Czechoslovak 
Society), Bratislava, Epocha, 1969. For another interesting work based on similar research, 
see Jaroslav Krejci, Social Change and Stratification in Postwar Czechoslovakia, London, 
Macmillan, and New York, NY, Columbia University Press, 1972. 
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Zdenek Mlynar and Michal Lakatos to propose the crea- 
tion of genuinely pluralist institutions designed to serve 
as channels connecting interest groups throughout 
society to the decision-making authorities.*4 

The pattern of events that unfolded in the liberated 
atmosphere of 1968 confirmed the findings of the 
sociologists and demonstrated the wisdom of the 
“oluralizers.” Workers, farmers, and intellectuals began 
to reconsider the existing organizational structure; in 
some cases, they even took action to break up their 
trade unions into separate, independent bodies. New 
organizations were formed, and long-defunct organiza- 
tions reemerged. In other words, the pattern was one in 
which many groups formed around relatively specific in- 
terests rather than the “solidarity” pattern in which 
specific interests are put aside in favor of one con- 
solidated movement. 

According to Mlynar’s theory, the resulting multiplicity 
of interest groups would bring out the needs and inter- 
ests of society, give them an airing, so to speak, and 


34 Zdenek Mlynar, Stat a clovek (The State and the Individual), Prague, Svobodne Slovo, 
1964; Michal Lakatos, Obcan, pravo a demokracie (The Citizen, the Law, and Democracy), 
Prague, Svobodne Slovo, 1966. For analysis, see Skilling, op. cit., pp., 146-52; also David 
Paul, The Cultural Limits of Revolutionary Politics: Change and Continuity in Socialist 
Czechoslovakia, Boulder, CO, East European Quarterly, and New York, NY, Columbia 
University Press, 1979, pp. 168-72. 
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Zdenek Mlynar, a prominent figure in the Czechoslovak 
reform movement of 1968 and subsequently a member 
of Charter 77. 
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—Vincent Mentzel. 


facilitate a governing process which consisted of the 
democratic formulation of a general will. This would 
emerge from the competition by the interest groups for 
influence over what was to be an open and democratic 
governmental structure.°° It is uncertain just how much 
the evolving groups themselves understood and ac- 
cepted this rather dialectical argument, but obviously 
they formed out of a need to organize and defend a 
cause believed by their members to be vital. Their 
strength, the groups believed, would lie in the clarity 
with which they defined their interests—a quality that re- 
quired careful aggregation. Their society had been artifi- 
cially amalgamated far too long into mass organizations 
defined by the fiction of an indivisible class interest—the 
theory of ‘“conflictlessness” (bezkonfliktnost), as 
Lakatos had called it. It was time to liberate themselves 
from the constraints of that artificial condition. 

Interestingly, the party leadership appeared to be 
open in principle to the Mlynar argument, even though 
the process of institutionalizing the theory presented 
enormous complexities. The regime’s willingness to let 
groups form created an atmosphere of openness and 
cooperation: although groups were organizing to 
liberate themselves from the overwhelming power of a 
ubiquitous state, they were nonetheless being allowed 
to do so by the rulers of that state. Consequently, the 
confrontational element implied by the act of indepena- 
ent group formation was mitigated. Both the newly in- 
dependent groups and the regime were open to the 
possibility of working together to develop a more repre- 
sentative political system. 

Something quite different motivated the development 
of Solidarity. The very name of the independent Polish 
union gives a clear indication of its character: that of a 
consolidated force, incorporating the pluralism of Polish 
society while purposefully exerting its strength on a 
hitherto recalcitrant party-state. By selectively utilizing 
the threatened and actual power of strikes, Solidarity 
has sought to sharpen through confrontation the lines of 
demarcation between civil society and the party-state 
bureaucracy. Jacek Kuron, one of Solidarity’s expert ad- 
visers, has pointed out that power consolidated through 
organization is crucial in thrusting change upon a weak- 
ened and discredited (but still potentially dangerous) 
regime: 


. . . Our society has already—for the first time in 35 
years—organized itself without depending on the 
government authorities, thus providing democracy with 
a measure of real insurance. The central authorities are 
helpless in the face of organized society. They now are 


35 Mlynar, op. cit., pp. 147-59; Skilling, op. cit., p. 148. 
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Jacek Kuron, a leading figure of the Committee for the 
Defense of the Workers and an adviser to Solidarity. 


—Michel Philippot/SYGMA. 


deprived of a social base, for they can no longer count 
on and appeal to the support of any social groups. They 
can only resort to the use of armed force; and under the 
present conditions, it would be that of an alien power.%° 


From the very beginning, it was explicit that consoli- 
dated pressure would be applied in order to protest 
against resistance by the authorities to widely desired 
economic and political changes. This pressure also 
became an instrument designed to actually win new 
policies from the regime. 

Solidarity’s spokesmen have insisted that the union Is 
a pluralistic organization that speaks for all categories of 
citizens. Thus, while instituting vertical branch group- 
ings to compete with the official trade unions (consolida- 
tion), Solidarity also formed horizontal territorial associa- 
tions to enhance the influence of groups (primarily 
professionals) lacking much independent strength.?” A 
characteristic statement of Solidarity’s position stresses 
this point: 


We are anxious to emphasize that (and here we can cite 
the Solidarity Statutes) we are an organization ideolog- 


36 Jacek Kuron, “What Next in Poland?” Dissent, Winter 1981, p. 35. 
37 George Kolankiewicz, “The Polish Situation: Background and Perspectives,” Labour 
Focus on Eastern Europe (London), Vol. 4, Nos. 1-3 (Spring-Autumn 1980), p. 5. 


ically hospitable to all. In other words, our ranks are 
open to all men of good will in every walk of life regard- 
less of their philosophy or party allegiance, believers 
and non-believers. We are not—and have no wish to 
be—either a religious or an antireligious organization, 
but only a union organization which is pluralist in the 
strictest sense of the term.%® 


By holding to this position of “consolidated pluralism,” 
Solidarity has sought to incorporate all groups with 
grievances against the regime. To the unionists, this ap- 
proach is “in keeping with our Polish pluralist reality and 
the traditional tolerance associated with it.”39 Appar- 
ently, Solidarity has capitalized on the general com- 
patibility of public values and attitudes discussed 
earlier, and it has utilized the pressure of mass opinion 
to influence the regime. Its membership, estimated to 
be some 10 million, reflects its inclusiveness and wide- 
spread appeal. 

It is obvious that a pluralist movement, however well 
“consolidated,” cannot produce unanimity with respect 
to strategy and tactics. Within Solidarity, there have 
been persistent controversies over when and how to 
confront the authorities. We are continuously reminded 
of the ongoing division between those supporting the 
moderate and highly selective confrontational stance 
favored by Lech Walesa, and the radically confronta- 
tional postures advocated by a number of local Solidar- 
ity leaders.4° While there is agreement that Solidarity 
must continue to mount pressure for meaningful eco- 
nomic reform, for self-management for all categories of 
employees, for honest and complex discussion of policy 
issues in the mass media, and for the strengthening of 
representative institutions, there are many heated 
controversies over specific confrontations with the 
government. Moreover, there is considerable debate 
over the degree of cooperation that Solidarity should 
demonstrate in its relations with the regime. The party 
and government offer “partnership,” but Solidarity’s 
leaders must ponder the practical and ideological im- 
plications of cooperating too easily with the regime. 

Solidarity’s “consolidated pluralism” apparently has 
the public’s favor. A survey of national opinion con- 
ducted in December 1980 showed that nearly 90 per- 
cent of the respondents supported Solidarity and its ac- 


38 “From the Press: Solidarity,” Polish Perspectives (Warsaw), February 1981, p. 55, 
quoting Polityka, Nov. 15, 1980. 

39 Ibid. 

40 See, e.g., Abraham Brumberg, “Shall We Call a General Strike? Transcript of a 
Historic Meeting of Solidarity,” Dissent, Summer 1981, pp. 289-99. The criticisms of 
Walesa voiced during the second session of the Solidarity congress in early October 1981 
demonstrated the intensity of this dispute, which appeared to be sharpening as this article 
went to press. 
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tivities.44 More recently (in May 1981), a national poll 
surveying confidence in political, social, and ad- 
ministrative institutions found that 90 percent declared 
confidence in Solidarity while only 32 percent declared 
confidence in the PUWP.*? This state of affairs has 
forced the PUWP to adopt its own internal reforms and 
to voice support for both “partnership” and “renewal.” 
At its extraordinary congress in July 1981, the PUWP 
accepted Solidarity members into its ranks—even its top 
ranks—as if to acknowledge that the two organizations 
were by no means mutually exclusive. Although internal 
divisions within the party remain, the elements willing to 
work with Solidarity prevailed. However, the behavior of 


41 Polacy 80: wyniki badan ankietowych (Poles '80: The Results of Survey Research), 
Warsaw, Polish Academy of Science, 1981, p. 20. 

42 Spoleczne zaufanie do instytucji polityeznych, spolecznych i administracyjnych (Social 
Confidence in Political, Social, and Administrative Institutions), Warsaw, Osrodek Badania 
Opinii Publicznej Studiow Programowych, May 1981, p. 2. 
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A portion of a crowd estimated at 50,000 that staged a 
hunger march in Lodz on July 30, 1981, to protest the 
Polish government’s decision to cut back meat rations 
by 20 percent. The banner reads: “The sun will stop 
shining when the children are starving.” 


—SIPA Press from Black Star. 
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the party leadership after the congress seems to indi- 
cate that it hoped Solidarity would moderate its policy 
positions and reaffirm the guiding role of the party. This 
has not happened, for Solidarity’s leaders do not wish to 
be accused of being co-opted, especially since the party 
has not implemented the major reforms promised in 
August 1980. Fundamental disagreements still bedevil 
relations between the workers and the regime, which 
finds itself in the position of resisting Solidarity’s 
pressures for accelerated change. The regime’s will- 
ingness to compromise on some issues (Such as the new 
law on workers’ rights in enterprise management, 
passed by the Sejm on September 25, 1981) has its 
limits. In most respects, the regime appears to have 
hardened its resistance to further changes since the 
party congress. 

From the standpoint of political circumstances, it 
might be said that the evolving competitive pluralism of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 presented a more complex 
situation than the consolidated pluralism of Poland. In 
Czechoslovakia, the regime found itself dealing with a 
steadily multiplying range of demands coming, it 
seemed, from steadily multiplying interest groups. The 
regime thus was challenged to devise a new institutional 
structure that would channel the energies of the groups 
into a competitive political system that would somehow 
leave intact the leading role of the party. It was a for- 
midable task, which defied immediate solutions. As the 
regime wrestled with a variety of problems—economic 
reorganization, democratization of party procedures, 
federalism, and political rehabilitations—the prolifera- 
tion of interests clamoring for consideration complicated 
the reform process greatly. The stability of the ruling 
party was not seriously threatened by the grouping 
process, however, because the regime and the groups 
shared a spirit of cooperation that recognized the need 
for all of them to coexist. 

The Polish crisis is less complex in structure insofar as 
the various aggrieved social groups have amalgamated 
into a consolidated front. The bipolar configuration that 
pits a majority of Polish society against the party-state 
offers greater clarity about the nature of the issues. 
While it is less complex, the Polish crisis is far more 
threatening for regime stability. Solidarity’s persistent 
and effective mobilization of society in protest against 
party-state policies has threatened the political founda- 
tions of the system and, thus far at least, complicated 
the country’s economic situation. The PUWP may ulti- 
mately reach the conclusion that its only choices are 
surrender or domination through force. Though both 
sides have thus far backed off from the most dangerous 
confrontations, impatience fueled by deteriorating 
economic conditions could bring things to a head. 
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The Polish situation may in fact conceal an incipiently 
more complex reality that has yet to emerge. Evidence 
of social differentiation and tensions within Polish soci- 
ety, cited earlier, suggests that under some circum- 
stances the “consolidated pluralism” of Solidarity could 
break apart. It is conceivable that the complicated insti- 
tutional structure of Solidarity itself could, in a moment 
of weakened central authority, facilitate the disinte- 
gration of the union. On the opposite side of the political 
configuration, it is equally conceivable that the PUWP’s 
show of unity since the party congress could break 
down under the impact of intraparty contradictions—not 
the least of which is the emergence of new pro-Solidarity 
leadership cadres in many local party organizations. 
Thus, the current bipolar configuration need not be the 
final form that the political confrontation will take. It 
must be considered one of the minor miracles of the 
Polish phenomenon that Solidarity’s various social con- 
stituencies, whose immediate interests within an 
economy of scarcity are sometimes in conflict, have 
thus far held together. Nevertheless, the “consolidated 
pluralism” approach has worked so far, giving these 
groups much more clout than any of the Czech or 
Slovak groups could wield in their day. The recent 
Solidarity congress has emphasized that, at least for the 
time being, the union is determined to maintain its 
cohesion, despite numerous internal disagreements 
evidenced during the proceedings.*? 


Concluding Reflections 


It took a long time for the socially aggrieved groups to 
coalesce into the effective Polish movement that 
emerged in 1980, but when they did, their combined 
power was remarkable. To be sure, the movement con- 
fronted a ruling party that was probably at its weakest 
point since coming to power: the PUWP was riven by 
factionalism and shaken by a succession of serious 
policy failures. This fact does not detract from the 
accomplishments of Solidarity, accomplishments gener- 
ated by the forging of a unity of purpose which the 
Czechoslovak groups of 1968 were lacking. This 
“solidarity” has been crucial for Solidarity’s political vic- 
tories in its own country. One can also surmise that the 
Soviet leaders’ relative restraint toward Poland is attrib- 
utable partly to their understanding of the unity and 
strength exhibited by the Polish movement. 


43 Walesa’s ringing call for unity at the beginning of the congress's first session illustrates 
this determination: “‘If we do not stay together, we will not win,’ Mr. Walesa said. ‘If we 
remain strong, as we did in August, we will make Poland the way we have dreamed. . . .’” 
The New York Times, Sept. 6, 1981, p. 1. 


We shall not attempt to offer definitive answers why 
the Polish movement has so far succeeded in creating 
and maintaining that crucial unity, nor shall we render 
judgment on the Czechs’ and Slovaks’ relative lack of 
unity. (One could argue that the pluralism of Czecho- 
slovak groups represented the special strength of their 
reform movement; that attempts to create organi- 
zational unity would have been contrary to the very spirit 
of that reform movement and would have failed 
because of the inherent conflicts of interest within 
Czechoslovak society; that the groups were in reality no 
less strong in their confrontation with the state than is 
Solidarity; and that the Soviet decision to intervene had 
little, if anything, to do with the fragmentation of the 
reformist forces.) We do, however, wish to suggest some 
factors that might begin to explain the differences be- 
tween the Czechoslovak and Polish events. 

In the first place, several social and historical realities 
distinguish the two societies. These are perhaps so ob- 
vious that they need no elaboration; yet, they are so im- 
portant that they must be mentioned. History has be- 
queathed the Polish society of today three unifying 
characteristics that are all the more compelling because 
they are inextricably intertwined: a powerful sense of 
nationalism, kept alive by Poland’s history of conflict 
with and repression by hostile neighbors; an especially 
focused nationalistic hatred for the Russians, growing 
out of past confrontations, and fed by the realities since 
World War II; and a common religion, long a source of 
strength for the Polish nation, and particularly now 
when a Pole is the leader of all the world’s Catholics. 

These same conditions—nationalism, Russophobia, 
and religion—have served more to divide Czechoslovak 
society than to unify it. National differences, so often 
overlooked by Czechs, have always been a matter of 
great concern to Slovaks. In 1968, the reform move- 
ment was characterized by quite different emphases in 
the two parts of the republic. The primary concern of 
Czech reformers was for democratization, whereas the 
Slovaks placed equal or greater emphasis on the need 
to federalize the republic.44 Anti-Russianism had not 
been strong among the Czechs, who tended to view the 
Russians as Slavic brothers and natural allies against 
the traditionally troublesome Germans—an association 
that seemed to be confirmed by the Soviet liberation of 
Bohemia and Moravia. Slovaks, on the other hand, 
looked differently on the matter. Those who had sup- 
ported the wartime Slovak state looked upon the 


44 This is now amply documented. See, e.g., Dean, op. cit., and also Galia Golan, The 
Czechoslovak Reform Movement, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1971, 
pp. 209-30. One very trenchant article neatly encapsulating a Slovak view in 1968, written 
for Czech readers, was L. Liptak, “Democratic Federation,” Miada fronta (Prague), 
Apr. 13, 1968. 
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“liberation” of their homeland by the Soviets as a defeat; 
even among those who fought on the side of the Soviets 
in 1944-45, few had illusions about the benignity of this 
foreign power those troops swept across Slovakia en 
route to Prague. Religion had not been a decisive force 
in modern Czechoslovakia even before the Communists 
succeeded in neutralizing its political role totally; and, 
furthermore, its political role had been more divisive 
than unifying, especially in Slovakia. In sum, the unifying 
elements of nationalism, anti-Russianism, and religion 
that serve as rallying points for Poles have no parallels in 
Czechoslovak society. 

Second, the different political cultures of the two 
countries must be noted—even at the risk of oversimpli- 
fication—because the learning experiences of the past 
influenced the form of the two reform movements. The 
meaning and significance of pluralism in the Czecho- 
slovak political culture have been discussed elsewhere 
and need not occupy much space here.*° One can state 
briefly that Czechs and Slovaks have traditionally ex- 
hibited a strong impulse to pluralism, based on a widely 
accepted view of politics as an arena in which different 
interests should be allowed to compete for dominance. 
The political forces that emerged in the liberated at- 
mosphere of 1968 after 20 years of suppression were 
doing what came naturally—that is, attempting to define 
and articulate their group interests in a context that they 
assumed would allow them to compete with other social 


eT 


45 Paul, op. cit., Ch. 5; Skilling, “Pluralism in the Czechoslovak Political Culture,” paper 
presented to the International Political Science Association convention, Moscow, 1979.A 
further exchange on this question by the same two authors will appear in Archie H. Brown, 
Ed., Political Culture in the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, forthcoming. 

46 For a discussion of authoritarian political subcultures in Czechoslovakia, see Paul, 
op. cit., Ch. 3. 


groups for distribution of political benefits. In this vein, 
the lesson Czechs and Slovaks had learned from history 
was that pluralistic political structures (those of the First 
Republic, for example) were to be preferred to mono- 
lithic structures. In the past, the latter had been im- 
posed upon society against its will by the Habsburgs, 
the Germans, or the authoritarian subcultures within 
Czech and Slovak society itself.7° 

To Poles, unity has been essential to preserving the 
nation and its culture. Unity against foreign enemies has 
been highly refined over the centuries. Now it has been 
incorporated into a political strategy designed to force 
change upon a discredited and ineffective domestic 
regime. The experiences of 1956, 1968, 1970, and 
1976 convinced dissident leaders and, ultimately, their 
supporters that specific categories of citizens (whether 
they be workers, peasants, intellectuals, or students) 
cannot generate the power and continuity of action that 
will produce fundamental political change vis-a-vis the 
PUWP. Acting directly against a single class or social 
group, the so-called hegemonic party would eventually 
prove to be superior. Moreover, the conclusion was 
reached that internal reform of the party-state and its 
policies is no substitute for structural rearrangements of 
political power and self-governance. The workers pro- 
foundly distrust the regime. Their goal is to secure guar- 
antees that the party-state cannot act in defiance of 
deeply held public values and widely desired policy ob- 
jectives. Solidarity, with the support of the majority of 
the population, uses “consolidated pluralism” as the 
instrument to obtain such guarantees. It remains to be 
seen whether this approach will continue to be success- 
ful in the long run and whether it will be adopted beyond 
Poland’s borders. 
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orker-Party 
in Romania 


By Daniel N. Nelson 


Conflict 


onflict between workers and ruling Communist par- 

ties offers a compelling irony to Western observers. 

Where Marx envisioned a harmony of interests and 
a unity of purpose between the proletariat and its van- 
guard party, there is suspicion and antagonism. Most 
dramatically witnessed in the Polish strikes of August 
1980, such conflict is implicit in high levels of job dis- 
satisfaction, in work-force instability, and in low produc- 
tivity throughout Eastern Europe and the USSR. 
Romania, despite efforts of its Communist leadership to 
identify the country with states at an earlier stage of 
socioeconomic development than that of many of its 
Communist neighbors, has not been spared. 

Before examining some data and observations con- 
cerning the operation of such conflictual processes in 
Romania, it is useful to consider some general proposi- 
tions about political dynamics in Communist systems. 
The model of dynamic linkages in Communist politics 
discussed briefly below not only helps to shed light on 
Romanian developments but may also assist in develop- 
ing explanations, both across countries and across time 
in a single country, for worker-party conflict and broader 
processes of change in Communist systems. The latter 
task, however, is beyond the scope of this essay. 


The Dialectics of Developed Socialism 


Communist parties allege that they rule to guide their 
societies to the realization of Marxist ideals of higher liv- 
ing standards, equalized incomes and opportunities, 
and expanded channels for public participation in 
economic and political decision-making. Despite signifi- 
cant economic and social transformations, however, the 
socialist states of the USSR and Eastern Europe remain 
far from the utopian goal of communism. To explain this 
contradiction, Soviet ideologists began in the 


late 1960’s to speak in terms of “developed social- 
ism,”! and their counterparts in Eastern Europe soon 
adopted the same term.? This concept depicted the cur- 
rent situation—characterized by economic growth, 
greater socioeconomic complexity and capacity, and 
wider “participation” by all social strata—as a significant 
intermediate stage on the path to communism. Since in 
this stage (as in earlier ones) the Leninist parties retain a 
monopoly on the creation of political structures, on the 
definition of processes, and on policymaking, the “par- 
ticipation” offered has been largely of a “mobilized” or 
“manipulated,” rather than an “autonomous,” nature.4 

Soviet and East European leaders would have one 
believe that “developed socialism” is a natural stage in 
the orderly socioeconomic and political advance of soci- 


1 For a full treatment of these origins, see Alfred B. Evans, Jr., “Developed Socialism in 
Soviet Ideology,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), July 1977, pp. 409-28. 

2 |bid., pp. 425-26. Indeed, the East Germans had arrived at a similar formulation at the 
time of their seventh party congress, in April 1967. See Hartmut Zimmermann, “The GDR 
in the 1970's,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1978, p. 8. 

3 See Daniel N. Nelson, “Vertical Integration and Political Control in Eastern Europe: The 
Polish and Romanian Cases,” Slavic Review (Chicago, IL), June 1981, pp. 210-27. 

4 Vernon Aspaturian distinguished among three kinds of citizen involvement in 
Communist states in his paper “Political Participation in Eastern Europe: A Conceptual 
Critique,” presented at the Second World Congress of Soviet and East European Studies, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 4, 1980, Garmisch, West Germany. Aspaturian refers to genuine 
participation as autonomous activity. Mobilization concerns externally organized 
involvement in which “elements of spontaneity, volition and autonomy are largely absent.” 
Finally, manipulation involves mobilization via “deception of those politically involved.” 


Mr. Nelson is Associate Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Kentucky (Lexington). He is author of 
Democratic Centralism in Romania, 1980, and is con- 
tributor to and editor of a number of volumes, including 
Local Politics in Communist Countries, 1980, and 
Romania in the 1980’s, 1981. Portions of the present 
article will be reprinted in revised form in Maurice D. 
Simon and James Seroka, Eds., Developed Socialism: 
Soviet and East European Perspectives, forthcoming. 
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ety, an essentially conflict-free transition managed by 
the Communist regimes. Such a position ignores several 
considerations. 

First, there is the dialectical, contradictory nature of 
broad social transformations.> Communist policies have 
brought conflict as they promoted growth, and competi- 
tion as they distributed resources. The very processes of 
modernization and industrialization pursued by Com- 
munist parties have required a proliferation of organiza- 
tions, institutions, occupations, and types of training. 
Such socioeconomic complexity has been found in non- 


5 The potential that in an environment of change, destabilizing, conflictual processes may 
engulf governments is acknowledged by Samuel Huntington. See his Political Order in 
Changing Societies, New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1968. Cyril Black refers to the 
“agony of modernization,” in which there is a potential for “disorder . . . so complete that 
widespread violence breaks out . . . and normal government becomes impossible. . . .” 
See The Dynamics of Modernization, New York NY, Harper and Row, 1966, p. 27. And 
Robert T. Holt and John E. Turner note that government direction of economic matters 
may be met by “opposition from people in local communities” and that “stringent 
measures introduced by the central authorities increase what might be called the 
‘propensity’ to revolt in the society.” See The Political Basis of Economic Development, 
Princeton, NJ, Van Nostrand, 1966, p. 329. 
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Communist cases to be a correlate of changes in 
“nolitical socialization patterns’—that is, “greater pro- 
portions of citizens have those politically relevant life 
experiences which lead to attitudes such as political ef- 
ficacy, sense of duty, etc.” As part of these broad social 
transformations, one can expect the emergence of dif- 
fering opinions, viewpoints, values, and_ interpreta- 
tions—and there is nothing to suggest that Communist 
states are immune to the emergence of comparable 
phenomena.® 


© These phenomena and their relationships are elaborated by Norman Nie, G. Bingham 
Powell, and Kenneth Prewitt, as they seek to test hypotheses linking development to 
political participation. They find that the degree of organizational involvement of citizens is 
a key predictor of participation regardless of the nature of the given nation-state. Policies 
which proliferate socioeconomic organizations, occupations, etc., then, are likely to provide 
a fertile ground for participation. The path between socioeconomic complexity and 
participation suggested by those authors’ data involves intervening variables such as rising 
levels of political information and an awareness of a stake in public policies. Developmental 
policies thus offer the complexity in which information can spread, awareness can grow, 
i.e., in which views can multiply and interpretations diversify. See Nie et al., “Social 
Structure and Political Participation: Developmental Relationships, | and II,” American 
Political Science Review (Menasha, WI), June and September 1969. 


Worker- Party Conflict in Romania 


Marxists expect that the elimination of private owner- 
ship will diminish the economic motives for differing 
interests and that diverse concerns and _ priorities 
related to occupational, ethnic, or other distinctions will 
be addressed and harmonized in the party and the 
mass organizations under party control. Instead, oc- 
cupational diversification, a rise in educational levels, 
and increases in living standards are associated with 
pluralization of priorities, opinions, and values. Such 
pluralism conflicts with the goal of party hegemony and 
seeks participatory outlets. 

“Developed socialism” also fails to account for the 
contradictions between socialism as a_ political 
philosophy and the political practice of Communist rule. 
Socialism emphasizes equal distribution of power and 
wealth. However, Leninist parties and their centralized 
planning mechanisms for development concentrate ac- 
cess to power in the hands of a few elites.’ 

Finally, the connotations of stable and institutionalized 
“development” in the concept of “developed socialism” 
are confronted by the conflictual implications of the very 
dialectics upon which socialism is based. In behavioral 
terms, this may mean that citizens will look to conflict as 
a route to structural change rather than place their 
hopes on controlled evolutionary change under the 
party. 

“Developed socialism,” then, incorporates the anti- 
theses of party hegemony (pluralism), of concentration 
of power and wealth (equality), and of stability (con- 
flict). Thus, as Communist rulers plan for further “prog- 
ress” on the path from socialism to communism, the 
dynamic linkages inherent in “developed socialism” can 
be expected to present them repeatedly with issues 
critical to their political control. 

One can envisage four possible responses by party 
leaders to these dialectical phenomena. They can (1) 
oppose change with coercive measures; (2) mitigate the 
challenge of change through minor structural and pro- 
cedural adjustments by which they try to manage con- 
flict; (3) accept change, but attempt to retain the party’s 
leading role; (4) endorse change, with the party joining a 
broad coalition favoring systemic transformation. There 
will be a mix of various of these options employed in any 
state at any given point in time because party leaders 
are uncertain about the most advantageous path by 
which to retain political control. And over time, any 
single system is also likely to exhibit diverse party re- 


7 The “state socialism” of contemporary Communist systems follows closely the pattern 
of concentration of wealth and power characteristic of capitalist development. While one 
may see partial exceptions to this rule in Yugoslavia or, to a lesser extent, in Hungary, the 
ethos of distributive equality in socioeconomic and poltical life has by and large penetrated 
only to a minor degree. 
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ing his speech to the 12th Congress of the Romanian 
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actions due to changes in leadership personnel or ex- 
ogenous factors (e.g., Soviet threats). 

However, | would argue, nothing the Communist par- 
ties can do—short of renouncing development as a 
goal—will halt the dialectics of developed socialism. 
Pluralization can be constrained without overt coercion 
by the exercise of control over information, by the ap- 
plication of various socialization techniques, and by 
manipulation of reward structures. All such responses 
have their own costs, if only in terms of impeding growth 
or efficiency, and none eliminates the underlying 
dynamics. Regimes may delay the participatory 
momentum that tends to flow from pluralization of 
society. But should these constraints prove insufficient, 
such regimes would then face strong pressures to digest 
such structural innovations as a formal opposition, an 
uncensored press, secret ballots in elections, and in- 
dependent trade unions—pressures particularly evident 
in contemporary Poland. 

Worker-party conflict is an important component of 
this dialectical process. (One could trace similar conflic- 
tual relations between the party and other socioeco- 
nomic, ethnic, or regional groups in Communist 
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societies. In theory, one could then analyze all such rela- 
tionships and eventually develop a composite picture of 
society-party conflict for whole polities, but that would 
be a mammoth undertaking.) In each of the political 
issues raised by “developed socialism’—be it party 
hegemony vs. pluralism, concentration of wealth vs. 
equality, or stability vs. conflict—one can find evidence 
of industrial labor’s dissent from the rule of Leninist 
political parties. 

In the Communist systems, the issue upon which 
worker-party conflict focuses will vary because, quite 
obviously, their work forces are not identical in terms of 
skills, education, trade-union history, material expecta- 
tions, or a number of other background variables. We 
find, for example, that the dialectics of Polish “devel- 
oped socialism” had by 1980-81 led to worker-party 
conflict over the issue of stability vs. conflict—that is, the 
workers would no longer accept the political status quo 
and were willing to engage in conflict to obtain structural 
change. Romania seems to be at an earlier point in the 
dynamic chain. By and large, its industrial labor force is 
just beginning to question party hegemony, broadly ex- 
pressing its dissatisfaction through opinions that diverge 
from accepted priorities of the Romanian Communist 
Party (Partidul Comunist Roman—PCR). Conflictual be- 
havior—such as the 1977 strike in the Jiu Valley or the 
more limited work stoppage at the “23 August” enter- 
prise in Bucharest during 1980—is still the exception. 

The particular configuration of worker-party conflict in 
Romania doubtless reflects the country’s different level 
and pace of development. Bucharest has for now es- 
chewed the label of a “developed socialist state,” and 
the PCR views the country as in an earlier stage of rapid 
modernization or “multilateral development.’® The year 
1990 has been set as the target date for Romania’s 
arrival among the ranks of “developed” socialist states.? 

The PCR’s preferred depiction of Romania as a 
“developing” rather than a “developed” socialist sys- 


8 First employed by Nicolae Ceausescu in the late 1960's, “multilateral development” 
(dezvoltare multilateral) was made an integral part of the PCR program at the 10th Party 
Congress, in August 1969. See Nicolae Ceausescu, Raport la cel de-al X-lea Congres al 
Partidul Comunist Roman (Report to the 10th Congress of the Romanian Communist 
Party), Bucharest, Editura Politica, 1969, esp. pp. 13-15. Ceausescu’s subsequent 
exegesis of the concept fills many volumes. See Nicolae Ceausescu, Romania pe drumul 
construirii societatii socialiste multilateral dezvoltate (Romania on the Way to Constructing a 
Multilaterally Developed Socialist Society), Bucharest, Editura Politica, 1968-78, 

Vols. 1-16. 

9 This goal was established at the 11th Congress of the PCR in 1974. The Congress 
unanimously adopted guidelines for Romania’s economic and social development through 
1990, which had been prepared between 1972 and 1974. These guidelines, as approved 
in late 1974, were published as Programme of the Romanian Communist Party for the 
Building of the Multilaterally Developed Society, Bucharest, Agerpres, 1975. 

10 Vasile Rausser, “Romania’s Economic Relations with the Developing Countries,” Revue 
Roumaine des Sciences Sociales: Serie de Sciences Economiques (Bucharest), Vol. 16, 
No. 2, 1972, p. 195. 
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Table 1: Romanian Economic Growth in 
Comparative Perspective, 1970-75 


(average annual rate of growth, in percent) 
1971-75 


industrial output 
(constant prices) 


1970-75 
GNP per capita 
(constant prices) 


Bulgaria 9.0 a 
Czechoslovakia 6.7 4.4 
East Germany 6.3 4.8 
Hungary 6.3 4.1 
Poland 10.5 6.8 
Romania 13.0 8.7 


SOURCE: Industrial output for 1971-75 from Kraje RWPG, 1960-1975 (Countries of CMEA, 
1960-1975), Warsaw, Glowny Urzad Statystyczny, 1976, p. 48; GNP data from US Central 
Intelligence Agency, Research Aid: Handbook of Economic Statistics, Washington, DC, 1976; 
and T. P. Alton, “Economic Growth and Resource Allocation in Eastern Europe,” US Congress, 
Joint Economic Committee, Reorientation and Commercial Relations of the Economies of 
Eastern Europe, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1974. 


tem has domestic and international advantages. For 
one, there is greater rationale for sacrifice by citizens in 
a “developing” environment than in an allegedly higher 
socioeconomic stage. In effect, the quest for a higher 
level of civilization is so noble and undefined that it 
tends to give the PCR what amounts to domestic carte 
blanche. Internationally, Romania’s “developing” status 
has gained it membership in the Group of 77 and per- 
manent observer status since 1976 at meetings of the 
nonaligned movement. It also differentiates Romania 
from the USSR in ideological terms, helps Bucharest 
resist increases in its Warsaw Treaty defense obliga- 
tions, and justifies maintenance of more intense extra- 
bloc trade ties than other East European states. 

There is, too, considerable objective truth in 
Romania’s protestations. As one member of the Roma- 
nian Academy of Social a:id Political Sciences wrote in 
1972: 


Romania still shows a great discrepancy when com- 
pared to the economically developed countries, as 
regards the level of national income, the per capita out- 
put of some main products, her economic pattern, the 
level of labor productivity, of foreign trade, etc. When 
compared to other countries, the Romanian economy 
shows features typical of the developing countries. .. . 
In 1970, the gross national product per head of popula- 
tion was within the limits registered in certain develop- 
ing countries which are acknowledged to belong to this 
category, for it amounted to about 50 percent of the per 
capita gross national product of Mexico, Argentina, and 
Brazil... . Some 50 percent of the working population is 
employed in agriculture, and the per capita yield... is 
approximately half the figure obtained in the developed 
countries. }° 
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Table 2: Socioeconomic Indicators for Romania, 1950-79 


1950 1960 1970 1971 1979a 
SOCIAL INDICATORS 
Urban population as percent of total population 25.4 BZ 40.8 48.7 
Hospital beds per 1,000 inhabitants 4.2 73 8.3 9,4 
Infant mortality (deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live 116.7 74.6 49.4 31.6 
births) 
Life expectancy at birth (male and female 63.2 66.0 68.5 69.8 
combined) 
Percent of population enrolled in higher education 0.3 0.4 0.75 0.9 
ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
Industrial employment as percent of total employed 12.0 ISyh 24.7 34.7 
Agricultural employment as percent of total 74.1 65.4 46.4 S307 
employed 
Percent share of industry in national income 44.0 44.1 60.3 58.5 
Percent of roads modernized (i.e., paved) 4.8¢ 6.74 el 19.6 
Electrical energy produced (kwh per capita) 129.5 ANG 1,927.4 2,945.0 
Motor vehicle production (all kinds) None aes 74,360 128,847 
Radios produced 40,000 167,000 484,000 757,000 
Television sets produced None 15,000 300,071 574,000 | 
Refrigerators produced None 10,548 191,619 446,000 


4 July 1, estimated. 

D For academic year 1971-72. 
C As of 1956. 

q As of 1959. 


SOURCES: Anuarul Statistic al Republicii Romania (Statistical Yearbook of the Republic of Romania) for 1972, 1979, and 1980, Bucharest, Directia Centrala de Statistica, 1972, 1979, 1980; 
Demographic and Statistical Yearbook of the UN for 1950-79, New York, NY, United Nations, 1950-79. 


However, the PCR’s decision to pursue the “impet- 
uous” development of the forces of production—i.e., 
industrialization and agricultural modernization—under 
the firm control of the party! exhibits many of the con- 
tradictory elements characteristic of “developed 
socialism.” One may, indeed, ask whether Romania’s 
policies do not contain within them the embryo of the 
PCR’s own antithesis. In seeking widespread systemic 
changes such as industrialization, urbanization, expan- 
sion of literacy, and mechanization of agriculture, is the 
Romanian party unleashing forces contradictory to total 
party control? Let us examine this question from the 
specific perspective of worker-party conflict in Romania. 


Changes and Pluralism in Romania 


The Romanian Communist Party’s political decision to 
transform its agricultural economy and largely peasant 
society into an industrial and urban system wrought 
rapid and fundamental socioeconomic change in the 


11 Nicolae Ceausescu, Raport la Conferinta Nationala a Partidului Comunist Roman, lulie 
1972 (Report to the National Conference of the Romanian Communist Party, July 1972), 
Bucharest, Editura Politica, 1972, p. 98. 


1960’s and 1970's. A few data should suffice to 
demonstrate the point. 

Romania’s economic growth through the 1960’s and 
1970’s was among the highest in Communist Europe as 
well as in the world. From 1970 through 1975, for ex- 
ample, the mean annual growth rate of GNP per capita 
was 8.7 percent, which exceeded the growth rates of 
other East European economies by a comfortable 
margin (see Table 1).!2 This growth was reflected in 
great increases in industrial production; in social terms, 
Romania has experienced a dramatic movement of 
population to urban areas, an improvement of medical 
care, a lowering of infant mortality, a lengthening of life 
expectancy and expansion of enrollment in higher 
education (see Table 2). 

Notwithstanding mounting hard-currency debt, trade 
imbalances, and labor-based difficulties, the PCR has 
pledged to persevere in its drive toward Romania’s 
achievement of the status of a developed socialist state 
by 1990. This entails heavy demands on worker produc- 


12 The 1976-80 projected growth (annual average percent increase) of national income 
produced—not directly comparable to GNP—was 10.4 percent. Industrial output was 
projected to rise by a mean rate of 11 percent per annum. See Marvin R. Jackson, 
“Perspectives on Romania’s Economic Development in the 1980's,” in Daniel N. Nelson, 
Ed., Romania in the 1980's, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1981, p. 276. 
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tivity, a very high rate of investment, and a deferral of 
major consumption gains.!3. 

Nicolae Ceausescu’s regime is “risking” not only 
financial resources but also political capital in striving to 
achieve developed status by 1990. The fusion of socio- 
economic transformation and political changes con- 
noted by the party’s use of “developing socialism” 
means that the PCR expects that such dynamic proc- 
esses will occur within the bounds of its political control. 
But attainment of the egalitarian goals of socialism 
seems distant in Romania, and the participatory prom- 
ise of socialist democracy is yet to be implemented. 
Therefore, the PCR’s goals are out of step with the prin- 
cipal expectations of developed socialism, and the path 
toward structural change becomes potentially destabi- 
lizing for the Communist government in Romania. 

Romania today remains distant from such instability. 
Nevertheless, as the parochialism of pre-1950 (or even, 
perhaps, pre-1960) Romania has waned under the im- 
pact of developmental policies, indicators of pluralism 
have, indeed, surfaced. These “outcroppings” of 
challenge to party hegemony are observable among 
many groups—artists, intellectuals, ethnic minorities, 
and even within the Romanian military and intelligence 
establishments. Among workers, however, the PRC has 
found its most consistent challenge. In tracing the 
emergence of pluralism in developing Romania, one op- 
timally would either examine data relating to the same 
individuals across time or use sampling techniques at 
several points in time. Unfortunately, these techniques 
have not been available to the outside observer of 
Romania.!4 However, a variety of more limited data 
sources enable us to assemble a picture of nascent 
pluralization. 

One set of data relates to the spread of the use of elec- 
tronic information media and the diversifying impact of 
this development on public attitudes. We know from 
Romanian sources, for example, that the reliance on 
television for news among workers has increased as the 
usage of such media has spread.!5 As long ago as 1970, 
Romania’s citizens were found to rely more on television 
than on other media for knowledge about events of na- 


13 On Romania's economic situation and planning, see Jackson, loc. cit., 
pp. 254-305. Jackson notes (p. 275) that during the 1970’s, Romania allocated an 
incredible portion of the new increments of its national income—some 35-40 percent—to 
investment. 

14 Reasons for this are discussed in Daniel N. Nelson, “Romania,” in William A. Welsh, 
Ed., Survey Research and Public Attitudes in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, New 
York, NY, Pergamon, 1981, esp. pp. 436-43. 

15 Argentina Firuta, “Changes in the Life Style of the Working Class,” Viitoru/ Social 
(Bucharest), No. 1, 1978, pp. 75-81. Comparative findings suggest this is the case for all 
of Communist Europe insofar as “the group most likely to use electronic media . . . is 
composed of younger, less educated, urban workers.” See “Summary and Conclusions,” in 
Welsh, op cit., p. 483. 
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Television makes for broader and faster communication 
of information in contemporary Romania, but does not 
guarantee that everybody draws the same conclusions. 


—Lee Battaglia. 


tional importance.!© As the Romanian population 
becomes more educated, more mobile, and more di- 
verse occupationally, the wider and more rapid dis- 
semination of information may pave the way for a 
broader range of intepretations by individuals regarding 
their social, economic, and political circumstances. 
Although we have few direct measures of attitudes in 
Communist states, Romanian research published in 
1978 suggests that, notwithstanding propaganda and 
misinformation employed by the regime, citizens in a 
public sample evaluated events reported by mass 
media in ways quite distinct from that observable in an 
“elite” sample.!” The party’s control over media con- 
tent, then, does not appear to have assured a uniformity 
of interpretations in an environment of increasing socio- 
economic diversity and complexity.18 

Other forms of data reveal not only typical societal 
“srowing pains,” but also a lack of uniformity and con- 


16 See Table 8.1 in Nelson, “Romania,” loc. cit., p. 444. Table 8.2 in ibid., presents data 
on a decrease in the amount of reading by Romanian citizens once a television had been 
introduced into the home. 

17 See Pavel Campeanu, “The Evaluation of Current-Events Information,” Viitoru/ Social, 
No. 1, 1978, esp. pp. 97-99. 

18 Pavel Campeanu, Oamenii si Televiziunea (People and Television), Bucharest, Editura 
Meridiane, 1979, pp. 82-86. 
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trol in Romania’s transformation. In part, these reflect 
rising expectations: for example, only 8.6 percent of 
peasant children interviewed in the early 1970’s were 
interested in remaining in rural areas.!9 In urban areas, 
where most industrial labor resides, hooliganism (or 
“antisocial behavior”) and interpersonal violence were 
on the rise,?° and citizens disagreed regarding how to 
react to these phenomena.?! Even citizens active in 
local political institutions but outside a local elite, hold 
attitudes which differ from party priorities—this being 
particularly evident in regions undergoing the most 
rapid change.** Such indices are not conclusive, but 
they suggest that the complexity of socioeconomic life 
encourages people in all walks of life to think in terms of 
a less narrow spectrum, and to be less deferential to 
elites and to tradition or laws. 


Worker Perspectives 


More specifically, Romania’s path toward developed 
socialism has already generated considerable working- 
class disenchantment with material and political condi- 
tions. A Romanian survey of more than 6,000 young 
workers (aged 14 to 30) conducted in the early 1970’s 
provided strong symptomatic evidence of conflictual 
processes under way. Half of those interviewed wanted 
to change jobs, and almost a fourth had already shifted 
jobs at least once. Young workers, dissatisfied with a 
system in which few incentives existed (and hence in 
which there were few opportunities to better their eco- 
nomic situation) argued that their productivity could be 
increased most effectively by improving the “‘co-interest 
system,” i.e., by making stronger the connection be- 
tween pay and productivity.? A plurality of workers of all 
age groups and 58 percent of those aged 40-49 that 
were questioned in another survey were dissatisfied 
with pay.?* Overall job dissatisfaction—focusing on the 
material aspects of employment—and the resulting low 
productivity and high turnover of the work force are 


19 Achim Mihu and Voicu Lascus, “Which Careers Are Prefered by Young Students?” Era 
Socialista (Bucharest), No. 7, 1973, p. 38. 

20 Liviu Damian and E. Dobrescu, “New Housing Arrangements and the Improvement of 
Human Relations,” Viitoru/ Social, No. 2, 1974, p. 399. 

21 Mircea Preda and loan Vida, “Ethical, Political, and Juridical Interferences at the Level 
of Individual Consciences,” Viitoru! Social, No. 2, 1975, pp. 322-30. 

22 See the author's “Issues in Local Communist Politics,” Western Political Quarterly (Salt 
Lake City, UT), September 1977, p. 396. 

23 Ovidiu Badina and Catalin Mamali, “Adaptation of Youth to Production Tasks,” in 
Badina and Mamali, Eds., Tineret /ndustria/ (Industrial Youth), Bucharest, Editura 
Academiei, 1973, p. 66. 

24 Mariana Sirbu, “Integration in Work and Political Participation in the Process of 
Developing Socialist Consciousness,” in Constantin Potinga and Vasile Popescu, Eds., 
Constiinta socialista si participare sociala, (Socialist Consciousness and Social 
Participation), Bucharest, Editura Academiei, 1977, p. 37. 


severe and persistent problems along Romania’s path to 
developed socialism. 

Worker complaints do not focus on the PCR’s goal of 
“development” (how could one favor stagnation?). In- 
stead, they emphasize the inequitable distribution of 
resources within the country and the workers’ inability to 
find quality consumer products on which to spend their 
rising wages. Few circumstances motivate discontent 
more than being called upon to defer realization of 
material or other values when there is not equal sharing 
in the sacrifice, and particularly when the beneficiaries 
of this state of affairs, in this case the ruling Communist 
elite, are on record as ideologically favoring equalization 
of the distribution of wealth. Although the Yabel of 
“developing socialism” might aid the PCR in justifying 
sacrifices on the part of the citizenry, the same classifi- 
cation tends to harm the party’s legitimacy when the 
sacrifices are perceived as inequitably shared. 

To workers, the most evident inequalities are those 
perceived at the workplace and at one’s residence. The 
Romanian worker has found that a disproportionate 
share of the material sacrifices required for the sake of 
development and modernization falls on the shoulders 
of industrial labor.25 Moreover, poor services and severe 
housing problems negate images of urban life held by 
millions of erstwhile peasants qua first-generation fac- 
tory labor.2® 

There is considerable evidence, admittedly somewhat 
impressionistic, to support allegations of socioeconomic 
inequalities at the workplace and within urban areas in 
Romania. For example, a hierarchy of wages within fac- 
tories creates a 3:1 ratio between the base pay of lower 
management personnel and that of line workers. The 
median wage for an unskilled manual factory worker 
hovers around 2,000 lei a month (about US$180), 
whereas the director of a factory's quality control would 
receive in the vicinity of 6,000 lei.27 


25 Worker dissatisfaction with pay and material aspects of their lives has been reported 
frequently in Romanian publications. Pay, rewards, and opportunity for promotion were 
found to be among the strongest indicators of dissatisfaction by Nicolae Radu-Radulescu, 
Forta de munca: stabilitate—mobilitate (The Work Force: Stability—Mobility), Bucharest, 
Editura Stiintifica si Enciclopedica, 1977, pp. 118-19. 

The importance of material concerns for worker satisfaction was underscored by Sirbu’s 
research, loc. cit., pp. 33-55. Salary was the number one complaint among young (30 
and under) workers in several critical industries in the early 1970's; see Zissu Weintraub, 
“Motivational Indicators for Professional Integration,” in Badina and Mamali, op. cit., 
pp. 104-05. 

26 The inadequacy of commercial outlets and of the distribution system was given 
empirical attention by N. Lisandru, “Modernization and the Development of Domestic 
Commerce,” Probleme economice (Bucharest), January 1973, p. 72. The extent to which 
housing is inadequate in urban settings, i.e., where most workers live, is suggested by data 
cited in Marvin Jackson and Stephen K. Happel, “Population Structure,” in Klaus-Detlev 
Grothusen, Rumaanien, Gottingen, Vandehoeck and Ruprecht, 1977, pp. 450-51. 

27 These figures were estimated by the author and were based upon 1979 discussions in 
Romania. 
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But salary is only a partial indicator of socioeconomic 
differences. Privilege and access are the key concepts 
for understanding social inequalities in Communist 
systems.28 Party membership in the factory unlocks 
some doors for some workers, but it is the upper 
reaches of party elites at local levels that have privileged 
access to superior housing, goods, and services, which 
is worth far more than salary increments.?9 The resulting 
status differences are implicit in the special sections of 
county capitals and Bucharest that are recognized as 
elite enclaves, or in the chauffeur-driven limousines— 
often a Mercedes-Benz—in which the privileged ride. 

Perhaps the persisting inequalities of distribution 
would be more easily accepted were Romania to have a 
large surplus of labor. But Romania’s work force is 
expanding very slowly, and there are signs of labor 
shortages in the 1980’s and beyond, given current 
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28 Perhaps the best effort to treat such concepts from an empirical perspective is Mervyn 
Matthews, Privilege in the Soviet Union, London, Allen and Unwin, 1978. 

229 See a discussion of such benefits to local elites in this author's Democratic Centralism 
in Romania, Boulder, CO, East European Monographs, 1980, pp. 96-97. 

30 See projections in Era socialista, June 5, 1979. 
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demographic trends.°° In a market economy, the com- 
bination of increased demand for labor and a slow 
growth of the work force would likely generate a sub- 
stantial rise in living standards for factory labor. But in 
Romania, Ceausescu—faced with a threatening neigh- 
bor (the USSR), increasingly uncertain energy supplies, 
and many other international variables—continues to 
exhort Romanian laborers to defer material gratification: 


Our people are fully conscious of the fact that their 
welfare and happiness exclusively depend on the work 
they perform. ... That is why they carry out with perfect 
conviction the Party’s policy for developing the economy 
at a fast tempo, for devoting a substantial percentage of 
the national revenue to accumulation, . . . to increasing 
and modernizing the country’s productive forces, being 
perfectly conscious it is only this that can ensure the 
welfare and happiness of our entire nation, an ever 
brighter future for all our people.? 


— rE ITT EEEER RRR 


31 Quoted in Leonte Tismeau and Rolica Zaharia, Present and Prospect in Romania's 
Social and Economic Development, Bucharest, Meridiane, 1977, p. 90. 
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Striking miners at Lupeni in Romania's Jiu Valley on 
August 1, 1977. 


—Photo by a participant in the strike. 


As workers observe the consumer societies of neighbor- 
ing Yugoslavia and Hungary, however, such appeals are 
likely to decrease in effectiveness. 

Romania’s industrial labor force also has political 
grievances. The workers’ distinctive priorities, opinions, 
and interpretations in the political realm are, of course, 
not evidenced in forms familiar to Western experi- 
ence—e.g., legislative lobbying by independent trade 
unions, or support for competitive parties. Instead, it is 
in the area of workplace governance that the political 
concerns of workers can be observed and, to some 
degree, measured. Of particular interest are worker at- 
titudes toward general assemblies of enterprises, and 
especially the executive organs of such assemblies, 
called ‘“workers’ councils” (Consiliilor Oamenilor 
Muncii—COM). 

These structures, offered by a 1971 statute as the 
organizational basis for worker participation, have 
merely perpetuated the domination of the workplace by 
a “politically reliable, somewhat older, predominantly 
non-worker cohort’—i.e., the “same cast of characters” 
who head party, state, and mass organizations at the 
local level.32 As a result of the nonrepresentative aura 
that surrounds the COM, the councils and general as- 


semblies receive minimal interest from production-line 
workers, whatever their ages, industries, or other attri- 
butes and affiliations. Party cadres control the agendas 
of meetings. Members elected to workers’ councils 
are not well known to employees and are rarely con- 
sulted by workers when a problem arises at the work- 
place.34 Such indicators led me to conclude in a 
previous study that “workers do not identify with or rely 
upon these councils or the system of self-management 
to represent their interests.” 35 In sum, the COM seem to 
lack credibility as a genuine participatory mechanism 
and thus do not serve to mitigate the dynamics of polit- 
ical change or to close the widening gap between 
worker and party. 

The mixture of coercive measures and minor struc- 
tural and procedural modifications characteristic of PCR 
policy toward workers since the early 1970’s remained 
clearly in place through the end of the decade. The Jiu 
Valley miners’ uprising in August 1977, for example, 
was met with both the movement of troops into the re- 
gion and a 1978 campaign for workers’ self-manage- 
ment (autoconducerea) which ostensibly reinvigorated 
the COM mechanism.3® However, the effort by Roma- 
nia’s workers in 1979 to form a free trade union sug- 
gested the persistence of disaffection from the party, 
and the regime’s harsh response showed the PCR’s 
continued rejection of pluralistic voices.3” The 12th PCR 
Congress, in November 1979, did little to reduce the 
cause of worker discontent: it delayed further the reduc- 
tion of the workweek and offered only modest pay in- 
creases while demanding ever greater productivity.?® 


32 See Daniel N. Nelson, “The Worker and Political Alienation in Communist Europe,” 
paper presented at the Midwestern Political Science Association meeting, Cincinnati, OH, 
April 1981, p. 15. 

23) Sirbu, loG. Cit.,, 0430 

34 Ion Petrescu, Psihosociologia Conducerii Colectiva a Intreprinderii Industriale 
(Psychology of Collective Management of Industrial Enterprises), Craiova, Scrisul 
Romanesc, 1977, pp. 56, 79. 

35 Nelson, “The Worker and Political Alienation... ,” loc. cit., p. 18. 

36 The part of the Jiu River valley in the south of Judetul Hunedoara is the heart of 
Romania's coal production. This was the scene of a general work stoppage by miners in 
August 1977. Although reports are sketchy, entrances to mines were apparently blocked 
and mining operational offices closed down and occupied by strikers for as long as a week. 
People in the region told the author that troops had moved into the valley, confronting 
strikers but not clashing with them. Ceausescu traveled to the area, spoke to strike leaders 
and an assembly of miners, promising pension reforms and investigations of working 
conditions—principal strike issues. A number of sources report this event in general terms, 
e.g., Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook of International Communist Affairs, 1978, Stanford, 
CA, Hoover Institution Press, p. 60. A full account, however, will likely never be written. 

37 An effort to establish a free trade union movement in Romania in February 1979 was 
reported by Paul Goma in March 1979. See Radio Free Europe Research, Situation 
Report: Romania (Munich), Mar. 19, 1979, pp. 18-22. The effort was ended by arrests of 
the organizers (from author's conversations during a trip to Romania in mid-1979). 

38 Project-directivele congresului al X/l-lea al partidului comunist roman cu privere la 
dezvoltarea economico-sociala a romaniei in cincinalul 1981-1985 si orientarile de 
perspectiva pina in 1990 (Draft Directives of the 12th Congress of the Romanian Communist 
Party for the Socioeconomic Development of Romania in the 1981-1985 Five-Year Plan and 
Long-Term Orientations Until 1990), Bucharest, 1979. See also Scinteia, Nov. 20, 1979. 
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Thus, there is every reason to believe that new out- 
croppings of pluralism will challenge PCR hegemony in 
the 1980’s. The Romanian leadership can be expected 
to apply more coercion and procedural adjustments, 
but will likely need to turn to other policies if the PCR 
hopes to control the pluralization of Romanian politics 
into the 1990’s. Toleration or even acceptance of dy- 
namic processes within the society might, for a time, 
give the PCR greater political control. Such tolerance 
might be symbolized by continued party emphasis on 
workers’ self-management or by introducing the prac- 
tice of having more than one candidate stand in elec- 
tions for seats in local people’s councils and in the 
Grand National Assembly. 

That such a preemptive strategy may, in fact, be con- 
templated is suggested by Ceausescu’s June 24, 1981, 
speech to the Second Congress of the Councils of Work- 
ing People in Industry, Transportation, Finance, and 
Trade, in which he proposed that Romania replace the 
concept of proletarian dictatorship with that of a 
“workers’ democracy.”39 This manipulation of theoreti- 
cal concepts is designed to serve both an international 
aim (the distinguishing of Romania from Soviet ortho- 
doxy) and a domestic need (retention by the party of a 
role as political “balance” amid the dialectics of devel- 
oping socialism). It appears that PCR leaders have rec- 
ognized that the party must soon “shift its weight,” as it 
were, to confront other issues which dialectical proc- 
esses uncover. 

This said, we should not expect Romania in the 
1980’s to become pluralistic in the sense that Poland 
did during the 1970’s—as evidenced in the emergence 
of KOR (the Committee for Defense of the Workers), 
ROPCiO (Movement for the Defense of Human and Civil 
Rights), a strongly politicized Church, and numerous 
underground publications. Nevertheless, there appears 
enough circumstantial evidence to suggest that the 
dynamics of Romanian political life are changing, that 
the PCR is cognizant of such change, and that the mix of 
its reactions to political dynamics will also be in flux. 

Because data are fragmentary, the risks of drawing 
conclusions about the Romanian case, whether over 
time or in a comparative vein, are considerable. Never- 
theless, Romania’s experience demonstrates that the 


quest for developed socialism not only brings indus- 
trialization, urbanization, and other indicators of in- 
creased socioeconomic complexity, but also generates 
diverse opinions, viewpoints, values, and _ interpreta- 
tions. Rule by the PCR, while ending private ownership, 
has eliminated neither inequalities nor other bases for 
differing interests. Instead, among Romanian workers 
there is a willingness to air material grievances and a 
rejection of sanctioned channels for involvement in 
workplace governance. Although Romania is far from 
replicating the volatile conditions of Polish society, we 
see in this state empirical signs of worker discontent and 
a restive society. 

While Poland and Romania are each quite distinct 
cases, and neither is necessarily typical of Communist 
systems, governments in both countries have had to 
respond to similar conflictual undercurrents of change. 
This would suggest that the model of “developed 
socialism”’—the limited and careful modernization of 
society under party suzerainty—in which European 
Communist leaders have invested much political capital 
is flawed. Inherent to developed socialism are the seeds 
of conflict and social forces that weaken party authority, 
i.e., the antitheses of political control by the party. Some 
analysts have suggested that “developed socialism” was 
offered by Brezhnev and others as an effort to “contain 
and manage certain kinds of conflict while . . . providing 
greater space for limited reform.’*° If so, the party 
leaders were wrong in believing that the mere concep- 
tualization of dialectical processes could halt them. 

Worker-party conflict in Easten Europe is occurring 
against the backdrop of much wider and ongoing proc- 
esses of change in the societies involved. The nascent 
grievances of Romanian labor are but one manifestation 
of what | have termed the dialectics of developed 
socialism. Worker-party conflict is not, then, contagion 
to be isolated and eradicated before it soreads, because 
it is indigenous, fueled by the contradictions evident in 
every Communist party-state. 


32 For an analysis of Ceausescu’s speech, see Radio Free Europe Research, Situation 
Report: Romania, July 8, 1981, pp. 2-3. 

4° For example, see Donald R. Kelley, “The Soviet Image of the Future,” in Robert 
Wesson, Ed., The Soviet Union: Problems and Prospects, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution 
Press, 1979. 
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MORE THAN a decade after the 


Soviet tanks rolled into Prague in 
August 1968, books about Czecho- 
Slovakia keep piling up at one’s 
desk. The recent arrivals are dif- 
ferent, of course, from the early ac- 
counts of the invasion. Doctoral dis- 
sertations and monographs have 
taken the place of eyewitness mem- 
oirs, and academic approach and 
ambition prevail over anger and 
emotion. The authors for the most 
part have no direct connection with 
the events they reassess. They write 
dispassionately, objectively, apply- 
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ing all their academic craft to the 


facts at their disposal. 

Still, the books leave one with con- 
flicting impressions. This has little to 
do with the seriousness of the 
books. Rather, it has to do in part 
with the problem of conceptualizing 
processes that are so_ highly 
ideological in nature, so irrevocably 
controlled by the emotions and by ir- 
reconcilable differences rooted in 
differing personal, social, and na- 
tional histories. The best works on 
history and politics are written by 
those with a writer’s talent and in- 
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sight, those with an ability to grasp 


all that is human, all that is unpre- 
dictable. Such works are written by 
those who know that to interpret and 
explain, one must have not only all 
the facts but also a sympathetic 
understanding, a humility and com- 
passion, a sense of the human tex- 
ture of almost every fact, of prac- 
tically every event. To be sure, one 
cannot ask all that of doctoral disser- 
tations. And it is probably still too 
early to expect that ideal blend of 
eyewitness account (an account 
such as in the second half of Zdenek 


Mlynar’s Nightfrost in Prague) and 
dispassionate evaluation of the 
facts. It is with that in mind that one 
must approach the books under 
review: they are a second genera- 
tion, preparing the way for a third. 

One’s impressions also have to do 
with more immediate matters, with 
the parallels between the Czecho- 
slovak events of 1968 and the Polish 
events of 1980-81. One remem- 
bers Hungary in 1956, when the 
Czechs saw the almost certain 
dangers of the Hungarian situation 
and when the Hungarians only 
laughed at the “cowardly, oppor- 
tunistic, and eternally frightened 
Czechs,” who were unable to under- 
stand that there was no danger at 
all, since theirs was not a revolt 
against socialism. (Zdenek Suda, in 
his Zealots and Rebels, reminds one 
that several days before the Soviet 
invasion, the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union [CPSU] published 
its declaration about relations be- 
tween Communist parties and so- 
cialist states and that Rude pravo, 
the organ of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia [CPC] thought it 
quite conceivable that Hungary 
would secede from the socialist 
community.) One remembers the 
1960’s, the Poles who kept repeat- 
ing to the enthusiastic Czechs that 
“we are your future” and the 
Czechs, smiling understandingly 
and explaining quietly that Czecho- 
slovakia is not Poland, that the rela- 
tions between the Czechs and the 
Russians are very different from the 
relations between the Poles and the 
Russians, and that the very nature of 
the Czech experiment is a_ truly 
Marxist and socialist one. One re- 
members those same Czechs, who 
throughout 1968 tried neither to 
forget the Hungarian experience nor 
to repeat the Hungarian mistakes. 
And now one sees the Poles, who 
scrupulously avoid making the 
Czechoslovak mistakes only to wind 
up in the fall of 1981 confronted 
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with the same Soviet threat, even 
the same words employed in letters 
from one party to another. 

One inevitably begins to look for 
answers to current preoccupations, 
answers that will emerge from a 
careful analysis of the past. In the 
end, however, one comes to realize 
that there are no answers, or, at 
least, that the answers are not 
radically different from those given 
by other observers of similar expe- 
riences, no matter how distant in 
time and space. Of course, the 
authors of the books under review 
are not at fault. The fault is that of 
the inconsistent consistency or, if 
one wishes, the consistent incon- 
sistency of history in general, of 
communism, and of East Central 
European ways in particular. One 
cannot know the answers. What one 
knows is history—in this case, the 
long history of Russian and Soviet 
“normalization” in East Central 
Europe. 


IN APRIL 1969, eight months after 
the Soviet invasion and at a point 
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when the true meaning of the word 
“normalization” was becoming ap- 
parent in Czechoslovakia, the his- 
torian Milan Svankmajer published 
an article on the “Gendarme of 
Europe” in the Czech journal Dejiny 
a soucasnost (History and the Pres- 
ent). Quoting Nicholas |, who upon 
hearing of the Revolution in France 
in 1848 is reputed to have said 
“Gentlemen, saddle your horses, 
there is a revolution in Paris,” 
Svankmajer recalled to his Czech 
readers the traditional Russian reac- 
tion to times of troubles: 


.. . reorganization of the secret po- 
lice and the attempt to “cure souls.” 
... Every subsequent government 
began virtually stereotypically by os- 
tentatiously abolishing the dreaded 
“Secret Office” but only to restore it 
again (under a different name and 
without publicity). . . . All the more 
important government and public 
institutions were provided with per- 
manent agents, who were planted 
even in the major military units... . 
The Russian empire is in reality con- 
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Book Reviews 


stantly exposed to the danger of dis- 
integration, which can be prevented 
only by a strong central government. 
... Civil rights threaten not only the 
individual and peripheral interests of 
multinational empires but also their 
very existence.! 


Discussing the Russian invasion of 
Hungary in 1849, Svankmajer con- 
tinued: 


It was a stroke cunningly and coolly 
calculated by a sense of se/f-preser- 
vation, a stroke against European 
revolution, whose civil rights and ef- 
forts to assert the right of national 
self-determination threatened the 
very foundations of Russian autoc- 
racy... . The Russian empire was 
brought to its role as “gendarme 
of Europe” not because of differ- 
ences of civilization, culture, or 
values but because the evolution 
of Europe since the end of the 
18th century had persistently threat- 
ened the very foundations of its 
existence. The reverse, of course, Is 
also true.? 


The same point can be made for 
more recent periods—for example, 
the early Soviet period, when the 
Communist International (Cl) in 
Moscow was dealing with its dis- 
obedient or poorly organized sec- 
tions (in 1928, G. Ye. Zinov’yev 
singled out the Czechoslovakian 
section in this regard). This period is 
now more thoroughly documented 
than ever before. Zdenek Suda’s 
book is the first comprehensive 
English-language history of the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia. At 
the same time, Jacques Rupnik has 
published a French-language _his- 
tory which treats the CPC from its 


1 Milan Svankmajer, “The Gendarme of Europe,” Dejiny 
a soucasnost (Prague), April 1969, pp. 7-10. These 
passages are cited in Peter Hruby’s Fools and Heroes: The 
Changing Role of the Communist Intellectuals in 
Czechoslovakia, p. 181. 

2 Svankmajer, op. cit., p. 11. 


origins in the Czech socialist move- 
ment of the 19th century to its sei- 
zure of power in 1948. Both books 
are solid reference works, and fill a 
long-felt gap. But Rupnik’s work 
(which deals in more detail with the 
period of the 1930’s, while Suda’s 
covers the entire period after 1948) 
should be singled out for special 
praise. Of all the books mentioned 
here, it at its best probably comes 
closest to what we expect of the 
“third generation” of books on the 
subject, for it is a work in which the 
author submerges neither his per- 
sonality, nor his writing skills, nor his 
intuitive grasp of the subject. Dis- 
cussing relations between the Com- 
munist International and the _ in- 
dividual Communist parties, Rupnik 
draws attention to losif Stalin’s 
speech at a Cl plenary session in 
March 1925, where the Soviet lead- 
er stressed: 


No, comrades, the CI cannot be- 
come an organization placed above 
the stars. The Cl is a combat orga- 
nization of the proletariat. With all its 
roots it is tied to the movement of 
the working class, and it cannot 
cease to intervene in the affairs of 
the different CPs, to give its support 
to the revolutionary elements and 
fight their enemies. Of course, the 
CPs have their internal autonomy, 
their congresses must be free to 
adopt their decisions, and the Cen- 
tral Committees must be elected by 
their congresses. But if somebody 
would like to make the deduction 
that the Communist International 
does not have the right to direct or 
even to intervene, he would be play- 
ing the game of the enemies of Com- 
munism. (p. 59) 


What Stalin said in 1925 could 
just as well have been said in 1981. 
Indeed, it was said—in_ slightly 
altered form—in the CPSU Politburo 
letter to the “Polish comrades” in 
June 1981 (after the Poles had 
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spent almost a year trying to avoid 
the “Czech mistakes”).3 


YET THERE ARE other lessons. We 
know from history that as often as 
the Soviet Union has attempted to 
impose “normalization,” the nations 
of East Central Europe have sooner 
or later rejected it. In the 1920's and 
1930’s, the rejection process was 
confined primarily to the local Com- 
munist parties. In the post-World 
War II period, it has engendered pe- 
riodic upheavals on a national scale. 
In 1981, it is expressed in the words 
“Let Poland be Poland,” probably 
the most meaningful slogan to come 
out of the Polish movement. This 
slogan expresses most poignantly 
the key dilemma of the states and 
Communist parties of East Central 
Europe, the Soviet Union and the 
CPSU, and “Eurocommunism.” 

Rupnik rightly reminds us that the 
pattern of rejection is evident from 
the early days of the Cl. In 1920, in 
one of the first warnings of things to 
come, the Czech Communist leader 
Bohumil Smeral noted: 


/ felt from the beginning that tactic 
would not work here. . . . When | 
went to Russia [in 1920] | told 
[Lenin] that-although we pursue 
revolutionary aims, we cannot follow 
the tactic worked out by Russian 
theory. (Rupnik, p. 69) 


Less than a decade after this discus- 
sion, Smeral was eliminated from 
the leadership of the CPC. By that 
time, the circle was well on the way 
to being squared—foreign, in this in- 
stance Soviet, political structures 
and practices were being grafted 
onto a movement which originated 
in the Western socialist tradition. 
The CPC, like the French Commu- 
nist Party (PCF) in France, contrib- 
uted much to the process. In both 
cases, however, the graft became 


3 The New York Times, June 11, 1981. 


the root of many subsequent prob- 
lems, which culminated in Czecho- 
Slovakia in the 1960’s and in France 
in the 1970’s. The remedy was 
sought in what became known as 
“Eurocommunism,” a movement in- 
spired in large part by events in 
Czechoslovakia in the 1960’s. 

In the 1930’s, however, the 
Soviets did succeed in imposing 
their graft—in the form of a more 
tractable CPC. In our times, | have 
always believed, a graft of one politi- 
cal culture onto another is possible 
for only a short while, under special 
conditions. These special conditions 
existed in the 1930’s, when Com- 
munist parties that were legal and 
broadly based (like the CPC and 
PCF) could be Stalinized in much 
the same way the CPSU was. In the 
case of the Yugoslav or Italian Com- 
munist parties, by contrast, the 
underground existence and clan- 
destine organization made thorough 
Stalinization—with all its bureau- 
cratic features—much more dif- 
ficult.4 

But the CPC and PCF were not 
just small sects on the fringe of na- 
tional political life; as broadly based 
parties, they had to respond to the 
traditions and requirements of the 
national political organism. The only 
way they could escape this neces- 
sity was to build their own political 
ghetto (the PCF) or forcibly change 
the political environment in their 
own image. Both solutions, how- 
ever, could only be temporary. Once 
the PCF abandoned the ghetto in 
the 1960’s, it underwent consid- 
erable erosion, much as the Com- 
munist parties of East Central 
Europe began to disintegrate when- 
ever their “Russian” structures and 
practices could be confronted with 
the traditional political environment. 

After World War Il, the Soviet 
Union, just as Stalin had told Josip 


* On this point, see Antonin J. Liehm, Ed., Le Passe 
present (The Past Present), Paris, Lattés, 1975 
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Broz Tito as early as 1943 that it 
would, implanted its political and 
social system as far as its military 
power could reach. Contrary to the 
widespread assumption that a revo- 
lution cannot be exported on the 
tips of soldiers’ bayonets, this is ex- 
actly what happened. From this fact 
stem all the problems the Soviet 
Union continues to encounter in 
East Central Europe. Paradoxically, 
an area that was to act as a buffer 
for the Soviet Union became the 
most dangerous seed of potential 
armed conflict (and the only area to 
experience foreign armed interven- 
tion) in Europe in the last quarter 
century. 

The Polish experience, which is 
rooted in a very different but still 
very Western political tradition, 
seems to confirm that the merely 
ideological factor is not really the 
decisive one. The Hungarian, 
Czechoslovakian, and Polish move- 
ments for liberalization, each con- 
sistent with native political traditions 
and each responding to native politi- 
cal reflexes, have one essential thing 
in common: the rejection of the 
graft. And at the heart of the graft— 
which, of course, aims at the Russifi- 
cation of major aspects of national 
life—is the ruling Communist party. 
Everything eventually boils down to 
this. There is no way Poland can be 
Poland, Czechoslovakia can be 
Czechoslovakia, or Hungary can be 
Hungary, and still remain within the 
Soviet orbit, as long as the local 
political system, and the political 
party that imposes it, are modeled 
on an alien experience. The national 
organism rejects the graft again and 
again, every time an opportunity 
presents itself. 


IT IS SYMPTOMATIC of this truth 
that some of the most interesting re- 
cent books on Czechoslovakia turn 
precisely to the question of political 
culture.> Of those reviewed here, 
each examines a seemingly dispar- 
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ate topic, involving different levels of 
the society and polity of Czechoslo- 
vakia at different periods in the 
postwar era. But all treat one or 
another aspect of essentially the 
Same overriding question—the 
Czechoslovakian rejection of the 
Soviet graft. 

The evolution of the Czechoslo- 
vakian press from the early 1960’s 
to 1968 is given careful attention by 
Frank Kaplan. His book offers a fair 
survey of facts (with some mistakes) 
but fails, in my opinion, to grasp the 
dynamism and dialectics of the 
struggle waged for freedom of ex- 
pression in Czechoslovakia in the 
1960's. 

The changing role of the Commu- 
nist intellectuals in Czechoslovakia 
during the same period is discussed 
by Peter Hruby. Hruby selects cer- 
tain individuals and follows them 
from their early Stalinism to their 
Subsequent apostasy and conver- 
sion into ardent reformers. Unfor- 
tunately, he misses a great oppor- 
tunity to show—by basing himself on 
published writings—what really hap- 
pens to a man undergoing such a 
change, the existential dimensions 
of which tell so much about the 
politics and history of an era. In- 
stead, he limits himself to a kind of 
character evaluation of his sub- 
jects—to what in Czech is called 
kadrovy material, or personal data. 
As the Polish writer Tadeusz Kon- 
wicki has rightly observed,® those 
opposed to a system must always be 
mindful lest they turn out to be its 
mirror images. 

The Czech theater of the post- 
World War |! period is treated in the 
book by Marketa Goetz-Stankie- 
wicz. This is the second such study 


5 As did other authors previously. See, for example, 
Archie Brown's introduction and chapter (with Gordon 
Wightman), in Archie Brown and Jack Gray, Eds., Political 
Culture and Political Change in Communist States, London, 
Macmillan, 1977. 

® Tadeusz Konwicki in an interview with the author, first 
published in Listy (Rome), No. 6, 1980. 
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to appear in English recently.” While 
the other book, by Paul Trensky, is 
concerned primarily with the inte- 
gration of the modern Czech theater 
into the mainstream of modern 
world drama, The Silenced Theatre 
is a more personal account, which 
focuses on the Czech context. It 
thus represents an original study of 
the part that a traditionally impor- 
tant aspect of the national culture 
plays in the overall process of rejec- 
tion. 

The “normalization” period of late 
1968 and beyond is examined by 
Fred Eidlin and Viadimir Kusin. The 
interest of Eidlin’s book (another 
doctoral dissertation) is twofold. The 
author, a political scientist, spent 
some time in Czechoslovakia in 
1968 and was in Prague during the 
invasion. His firsthand observations 
moved him to try to apply the 
methods of modern political science 
to analysis of the events he wit- 
nessed. Focusing almost exclusively 
on the last days of August 1968, he 
finds in this period all the elements 
that have dominated Czechslovakia 
in the last 13 years. 

Kusin, with his well-known preci- 
sion and reliability, chronicles 
events from the invasion until the 
birth of Charter 77 and its imme- 
diate aftermath. His book is prob- 
ably the standard work on the sub- 
ject, an excellent study of the 
Czechoslovakian rejection of a 
renewed and reinforced Soviet graft 
even under the most unfavorable 
conditions. 

Of the books recently published 
on the earlier stages of the rejection 
process, those by Zdenek Mlynar 
and David Paul are the most inter- 
esting. Not surprisingly, Mlynar’s 
Nightfrost in Prague is quite fasci- 
nating, especially its second part, 
where the author, a member of the 
CPC Secretariat in 1968, provides 


7 See also Paul |. Trensky, Czech Drama Since World 
War I/, New York, NY, Slavica, 1980. 


an eyewitness account of what ac- 
tually happened from the arrest of 
the CPC Politburo on August 20, 
1968, to its return from Moscow at 
the end of the month.® Mlynar, how- 
ever, has other interesting insights 
to offer. He, a party intellectual, 
describes here how the rejection 
process—as a result of the inevitable 
confrontation between the Soviet 
graft and Czechoslovakian reality 
and tradition—penetrated the Com- 
munist Party and its higher eche- 
lons, what forms it took there, what 
was done in an attempt to assimilate 
or tame it, and how it inevitably in- 
fected the entire grafted structure. 
His account of the years that led to 
the Prague Spring of 1968 from the 
insider's point of view adds a 
perspective of great value. It is also 
a perspective very important for an 
understanding of the Polish Com- 
munist party’s attitudes in recent 
years. 

David Paul calls the animal by its 
name—The Cultural Limits of Revo- 
lutionary Politics—and tries to sys- 
tematize what the other books re- 
peatedly suggest. With a political 
scientist’s perspective and method- 
ology but also with considerable in- 
depth knowledge and understand- 
ing, he does a case study that aims 
much beyond what the immediate 
subject matter would indicate. Its 
Origins in a dissertation still show, 
and some of the concluding chap- 
ters (on national and ethnic prob- 
lems and on the tricky concept of 
national character) seem rather 
hastily written. Nevertheless, the 
book should be recommended not 
only to every student of East Central 
Europe but also to anybody who 
wishes to understand the possibili- 
ties and impossibilities involved in 
imposing a foreign political culture. 
In my view, Paul also provides the 
best answer to the often-asked 
question why CPC head Gustav 
Husak was unable to play the role of 
a Janos Kadar: 
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Hungarian society is by no means 
free of repression, nor is it (in any 
Western sense) “liberal” or politi- 
cally pluralistic, but neither is it in- 
tolerable or more than mildly un- 
comfortable to the Hungarian 
worker. In fact it can probably be 
said that Hungarian life today is 
nearly as democratic as it has been 
at any time in the past, and Hun- 
garian politics is as much in keeping 
with the national traditions as pres- 
ent circumstances will allow. This 
cannot be said of Czechoslovakia. 
Indeed, one of the dangers of any 
future relaxation there would run the 
risk of reawakening the democratic 
and pluralistic undercurrent so 
deeply embedded in the political 
culture. Czechs and Slovaks are 
trapped by the danger inherent in 
any honest recollection of their na- 
tional histories. (p. 298) 


Were the Soviet graft removed, | 
find it entirely possible that after 35 
years of profound social and eco- 
nomic change, the Poles, Czechs 
and Slovaks, and Hungarians could 
remain socialist of their own volition, 
and that they could even establish 
good relations with the USSR. In the 
event, all of East Central Europe 
could become much more stable, 
and the USSR could probably be 
guaranteed even greater security 
than it has attained through its cost- 
ly domination of a troubled and po- 
tentially explosive area that cannot 
be assimilated. Ironically, much as 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn is not entire- 
ly wrong in blaming the miseries of 
his country on a Western graft, it is 
the Soviet graft that has made an 
East Central European socialism im- 
possible. 


HISTORY provides the reader of the 
books under review with a third ob- 


8 Mlynar’s account served as the basis of the British 
Granada TV play, which, unlike so many “documentary 
plays” of its sort, offered a truly Shakespearian insight into 
the ironic tragedies of Communist power politics. 


ject lesson. It is a paradox of life in 
East Central Europe—Czechoslo- 
vakia is a prime example—that dur- 
ing periods of crisis a large amount 
of criticism of almost any aspect of 
national life is tolerated. What is un- 
acceptable is an open and public 
discussion of alternative ways, 
means, and approaches. That re- 
mains the secret privilege of the gov- 
erning bodies. Thus, the countries of 
East Central Europe always emerge 
from each crisis with no solutions 
that have been defined in public 
discussion. 

The final two authors whose books 
are reviewed here are important 
precisely because they, as much as 
anyone else, represent the Czech 
search for these alternative solu- 
tions. In Czechoslovakia in the 
1960’s, Radoslav Selucky was the 
man who probably did more than 
anybody else to bring the ideas and 
concepts of economic reform— 
reform that ultimately came to be 
associated with the name of Ota 
Sik—to the attention of the Czecho- 
slovakian people. He was the pen of 
the economic reformers, much as 
Sik was their party protection. When 
they both landed in emigration, Sik 
concentrated on the economic 
fundaments of his reform team’s 
labors, the result of which was a 
highly praised three-volume work on 
the “third way.” Selucky continued 
to work as a publicist, trying to ex- 
plain to both West and East the 
often-mysterious ways of the East 
European economy. 


2 Ota Sik, The Third Way and Modern Industrial Society, 
New York, NY, International Arts and Sciences Press, 
1976. 
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Now, the two have switched roles. 
Sik has published, first in Germany 
and now in English translation, The 
Communist Power System, a grace- 
fully written publicistic text that pro- 
vides the “rejectionist” reading of 
the Stalinist, or Soviet, political and 
economic system in East Central 
Europe. It would indeed be almost 
ideal reading for college undergrad- 
uates—and | mean this as praise— 
were it only available in an edition 
they could afford. 

Selucky has published, first in 
England and now in the United 
States, his own magnum opus, 
Marxism, Socialism, Freedom. 
While Sik in The Third Way wrote for 
a broader public, Selucky clearly 
writes for socialists who have not yet 
committed themselves to a particu- 
lar path of socialist development. 
There are few economists, or even 
political observers, who are able to 
give the noneconomist a modicum 
of reading pleasure. Selucky is one 
of those few. His polemic against 
Right and Left, which culminates in 
a proposal for a “general model of 
democratic socialism” (pluralist and 
self-managing), and his final “gen- 
eral democratic theory of a labor- 
managed system” will give readers 
exactly this kind of pleasure, even 
those who categorically disagree 
with his ideas. 

Reading pleasure, however, is not 
the main point. Selucky’s book, as 
well as works by such authors as 
Wlodzimierz Brus and, years ago, 
Oskar Lange, provides important 
food for thought for those for whom 
it becomes an absolute necessity to 
create an alternative to the Soviet- 
Style, state-owned “socialism as it 


exists.” 

Today, that group is above all the 
Poles. The closer the Polish party 
congress approached this summer, 
the more obvious it became that the 
Soviets were facing the same choice 
as in the summer of 1968. Why, 
then, were the Poles allowed to go 
far beyond what the Soviets inter- 
vened to prevent in Czechoslovakia? 
In his address to the party congress, 
Premier Wojciech Jaruzelski de- 
scribed Poland’s main problems as 
“threatening strikes, growing con- 
sumer shortages, crumbling law and 
Order, declining production.’’!° 
None of these problems were pres- 
ent in Czechoslovakia in August 
1968. In short, it would thus seem 
that the Poles have been able to 
move ahead with their reforms not 
in spite of—as some believe—but 
because of their economic situation 
and indebtedness. This factor, 
together wth the country’s size (36 
million Poles compared to barely 15 
million Czechoslovaks) and_ the 
problems that would _ inevitably 
result, makes Soviet military in- 
tervention much more difficult. 

Whatever the opportunities the 
Poles now have, the Czechs were 
not given the chance to try to find 
alternative solutions. But they con- 
tinue to think of them, as proven by 
the books by Mlynar, Sik, Selucky, 
and others. Such books are of no 
avail to Czechoslovakia for the time 
being. But they might provide useful 
reading to the Poles and others as 
they too reflect on their own diffi- 
culties and search for their own 
pathways into the future. 


10 The New York Times, July 20, 1981. 
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THE CONTINUING decline of the 
overall rate of population growth in 
the USSR and the differences in the 
rate of population growth among 
the nationalities of the Soviet Union 
have prompted a debate among 
Soviet demographers about the 
causes of these trends and about 


the kind of population policy which 
the Soviet Union ought to pursue. 
Why are non-Muslim Soviet women 
having fewer children, while Muslim 
women continue to have large fami- 
lies? How does this development af- 
fect Soviet society? What should 
Soviet leaders do about those ef- 
fects that they consider to be unde- 
Sirable? What policies are being pur- 
sued, and to what effect? These are 
among the questions addressed by 
the books under review. 


THE PRELIMINARY results of the 
1979 national census revealed that 
the overall rate of growth of the 
Soviet population continues to de- 
cline, a trend which was already 
clearly visible in the 1970 census. 
The average annual rate of increase 
from 1970 to 1979 dropped to less 
than 1 percent, almost half of the 
annual rate for the years 1951-59. 
Significantly, this trend is not uni- 
form throughout the USSR. Among 
the Muslim groups of Central Asia, 
the annual rate of growth remains at 
3 percent or higher, while in many 
parts of the European USSR it is ap- 
proaching no growth at all.! 

The problems created by these 
trends in population growth are ex- 


1 Tsentral’noye statisticheskoye upravleniye SSSR, 
Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1979 godu (USSR National 
Economy in 1979), Moscow, Statistika, 1980; Murray 
Feshbach and Stephen Rapawy, “Soviet Population and 
Manpower Trends,” in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, Soviet Economy in a New Perspective, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1976. 
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amined in detail by Jonn Besemeres 
in the sections of Socialist Popula- 
tion Politics dealing with the Soviet 
Union (Poland and Yugoslavia are 
the other two countries discussed in 
depth), and in the chapters by 
Alfred DiMaio, Jeff Chinn, and David 
Heer in Soviet Population Policy: 
Conflicts and Constraints, edited by 
Helen Desfosses. Of these, the most 
immediate one facing the Soviet 
leadership is manpower shortage. 
The relatively high birthrates of the 
1950’s ensured an adequate supply 
of labor well into the 1970’s. How- 
ever, the cohort born in the 1960's 
was much smaller, and the incre- 
ments to the labor force in the 
1980's will be only about 20 percent 
of those of the preceding decade. 
Since 92 percent of Soviet women 
are now either at work or in school 
and the possible influx from reac- 
tivated pensioners is marginal, there 
are no reserves to draw on. Thus, 
the Soviets are expecting severe 
labor shortages in the 1980's. 

An obvious answer to the man- 
power shortages is to draw on the 
expected labor surplus in Central 
Asia. This possible solution, how- 
ever, brings up the second major 
problem facing the Soviets—name- 
ly, labor mobility and migration. The 
Central Asian Muslims are the least 
integrated of the Soviet nationalities. 


2 Feshbach and Rapawy, op. cit. See also V. 
Perevedentsev “We Are Growing from Year to Year,” 
Literaturnaya gazeta (Moscow), Oct. 3, 1979, p. 12. 


Not only are they the least likely to 
speak Russian and the least likely to 
enroll in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, but they are also the most easily 
distinguishable by race and the 
most attached to traditional values 
(as indicated, among other things, 
by their high birthrate). Above all, 
they are the least likely to migrate to 
labor-deficit areas although they 
constitute an ever growing percent- 
age of the Soviet population. While 
the Slavic component declined 
steadily in 1959-79, the Muslim 
share increased from 11.9 percent 
to 15.2 percent. Conservative pro- 
jections based on present fertility in- 
dices indicate a Muslim population 
of around 65 million by the year 
2000, or 21 percent of the Soviet 
population. While such growth 
would not challenge the majority 
status of the Slavs throughout the 
USSR, it would represent a strong 
challenge to their authority within 
the Central Asian region. 

A third set of problems relates to 
Soviet military policy. For one thing, 
Soviet leaders will increasingly have 
to choose between the number of 
men in the armed forces and the 
number of men in the factories. 
Again, Central Asia could provide a 
larger share of the needed recruits 
(perhaps 30 percent by the year 
2000), but the Muslims’ poor com- 
mand of Russian and their reluc- 
tance to assimilate into the domi- 
nant Russian culture raise questions 
about their efficiency and reliability. 
Moreover, the geographic location 
of these peoples makes them tar- 
gets for “world village versus world 
city” propaganda from the Chinese 
as well as for pan-lslamic, anti-Com- 
munist/anti-Western appeals from 
peoples beyond the Soviet borders 
to whom they are ethnically related. 


That appeals of the latter sort could 


3 Godfrey Baldwin, Population Projections by Age and 
Sex: For the Republics and Major Regions of the USSR, 
1970-2000, Washington, DC, US Bureau of the Census, 
1979, pp. 7-10. 
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become a real difficulty appears to 
have been demonstrated during the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. 


A PASSIONATE DEBATE has been 
going on among demographers in 
the Soviet Union since at least 
1965—when it became public in the 
pages of Literaturnaya gazeta— 
about the appropriate population 
policy for the Soviet Union.* Gener- 
ally speaking, of course, a decline in 
population growth occurs when 
there is a fall in the birthrate while 
the death rate remains relatively 
constant.® The disagreements in the 
USSR come over the question of 
whether anything can or should be 
done to reverse the declining birth- 
rate in the non-Muslim USSR and, if 
so, which policies would be most ef- 
fective. In particular the question of 
instituting monetary allowances to 
help subsidize the cost of the sec- 
ond and third child has been an is- 
sue of contention. Whether to adopt 
regionally-differentiated policies 
which would stimulate the birthrate 
in non-Muslim areas has been 
another knotty problem. 

For the sake of convenience, one 
can divide Soviet demographers es- 
sentially into two groups: those who 
advocate an actively pro-natal policy 
and those who do not. While there 
are both overlap and variation in 
viewpoint, each group tends to be 
associated with a different institu- 
tional setting. The exponents of an 
actively pro-natalist approach are 


4 A public debate over population growth in developing 
areas, with implications for the Soviet Union as well, was 
carried on the pages of Literaturnaya gazeta between 
November 1965 and June 1966. See Alfred DiMaio's 
discussion in Ch. 7 of Helen Desfosses’ Soviet Population 
Policy. 

5 In the USSR, however, the situation is somewhat 
atypical. The birthrate leveled off in the 1970's, but the 
death rate has been increasing, with the mortality rate of 
infants being particularly high. This state of affairs has 
generated a discussion about the quality of Soviet health 
care. See Christopher Davis and Murray Feshbach, Rising 
Infant Mortality in the USSR in the Seventies, No. 74, 
Washington DC, US Bureau of the Census, September 
1980, p. 95. 
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found in an academic setting, while 
those who oppose such a policy are 
found in the bureaucracy, particu- 
larly in the Demographic Research 
Laboratory of the Central Statistical 
Administration (CSA). As a rule, the 
works of the former are published 
by “Nauka,” the Academy of Sci- 
ences press, while the views of the 
latter are published by “Statistika,” 
the publishing arm of the CSA. 
From the outset, the demographic 
debates have focused on questions 
Surrounding fertility. How many chil- 
dren should women have? How 
many children do they want to 
have? How many will they have? 
And, ultimately, why are they having 
fewer children than they would 
ideally like or than society needs? 
The question of optimal family 
size was raised by A. Ya. Kvasha, a 
professor at the Center for the Study 
of Population Problems (hereafter 
CSPP) at Moscow State University. 
In an article published in 1970, 
Kvasha calculated that the most 
desirable net reproduction ratio 
would range between 1.0 and 1.2 a 
person, and that such a rate of re- 
production would require, on the 
average, slightly more than 2 births 
per married woman.® However, in 
the same article he pointed out that 
the net reproduction rate in the 
USSR had steadily declined—from 
1.68 in 1927 to 1.44 in 1939, 1.26 
in 1959, and 1.13 in 1968. More- 
over, the ratio was at or below 1.00 
(i.e., replacement) in the Baltic and 
Slavic republics, while it was 2.81 in 
rural Kazakhstan. Kvasha_ himself 
did not advocate a rapid overall 
growth in the birthrate. Instead he 
argued that the optimal rate of pop- 
ulation growth in the USSR was one 
which was “slightly expanding.” 
However, Kvasha did favor increas- 


6 A. Ya. Kvasha, “On the Optimal Type of Population 
Growth for the USSR,” in A. Volkov, L. Darskiy, and A. 
Kvasha, Eds., Voprosy demografii (Questions of 
Demography), Moscow, Statistika, 1970, pp. 33-47. 
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ing family child allowances by an 
amount sufficient to compensate the 
family for the economic cost of the 
second and third child. Since his 
figures showed that this would raise 
the birthrate in regions where one- 
child families were the norm, the ef- 
fect would be to increase the birth- 
rate of the non-Muslim Soviet pop- 
ulation.” Kvasha, because he en- 
dorses child allowances and a re- 
gionally differentiated population 
policy, must be counted among the 
population activists, even though he 
differs from other activists in seeking 
only a small rise in the population 
growth rate. 

A different approach to the prob- 
lem of determining “optimal” fam- 
ily size was worked out by the CSA. 
Rather than defining “optimal” in 
terms of what was best for socie- 
ty, the Demographic Research Lab- 
oratory of the CSA carried out a sur- 
vey research program in 1964-69 
designed to measure the individ- 
ual’s subjective judgment about the 
ideal number of children to have. 
The findings, published in 1972 by 
V. A. Belova and L. E. Darskiy of the 
CSA’s Laboratory, indicated that the 
number of children Moscow women 
thought ideal averaged 2.4 and that 
this figure did not vary significantly 
with education, income, or occupa- 
tion. On the basis of this evidence, 
the authors argued that a “social 
norm” or “reproductive set” existed 
which was not primarily a reflection 
of the material conditions of life 
but, rather, a product of cultural 
socialization. 

The authors then went on to show 
that about half of the women sur- 
veyed expected to have fewer chil- 
dren than they thought ideal. In this 
instance, the data showed that ma- 
terial conditions did play a signif- 
icant subjective role, with the 


” For a more thorough discussion of Kvasha’s views, see 
David Heer, “Four Model Futures,” in Soviet Population 
Policy, pp. 131-33. 


respondents themselves citing ma- 
terial considerations such as loss of 
income, lack of day-care facilities, 
poor housing, etc., as the reasons 
why they would have fewer children. 
Furthermore, the authors found that 
the number of anticipated children 
varied inversely with income, educa- 
tion, and occupation. That is, wom- 
en who were better off materially 
and professionally anticipated hav- 
ing fewer children. 

The implications of the CSA re- 
search for the debate about stimu- 
lating the birthrate were important, 
for it suggested that efforts to pro- 
mote childbearing with material in- 
centives, including increased allow- 
ances for second and third children, 
were not likely to succeed. The deci- 
sion of women not to have more chil- 
dren was made on grounds other 
than strictly economic ones. These 
included “culture, needs, mode of 
thought, ideas about the surround- 
ing world, and evaluation of the con- 
ditions of life, of society, personal 
fate, and so forth.” Mistaking wom- 
en’s stated motives for not having 
children (material considerations) 
for their real reasons (the reproduc- 
tive set) would therefore lead to 
what the authors call “regrettable 
errors,” such as “recommendations 
to introduce financial assistance for 
a second or third child” (Belova and 
Darskiy, pp. 143-44), 

In 1974, two important works on 
demographic policy appeared. They 
took opposing positions on the ques- 
tion of using child allowances to 
Stimulate the birthrate. Arguing 
against such a stimulus were V. P. 
Piskunov and Valentina Steshenko, 
a husband and wife team associated 
with the Ukrainian Academy of Sci- 
ences. Although they are academ- 
ics, it is significant that their book, 
Demograficheskaya politika, was 
published by the CSA. The authors 
contended that family allowances 
sufficient to compensate for the eco- 
nomic losses stemming from a sec- 
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ond or third child would be too ex- 
pensive for society and in any case 
would not work. They maintained 
that high-income families were not 
going to be influenced by a bonus, 
while lower-income families would 
be influenced only if financial con- 
siderations were the primary motive 
for not having more children. In the 
latter case: 


It is not impossible that these rela- 
tively low-income families will spend 
part of the bonus for purposes other 
than that for which it was granted 
and a serious question may arise as 
to whether this will have a negative 
influence on the working activity of 
the adults. (Piskunov and Steshen- 
ko, p. 20) 


According to Piskunov and Ste- 
shenko, the way to stimulate 
population growth was not to take 
women out of the work force and in 
effect to pay them to raise children, 
but rather to improve public serv- 
ices for working parents and their 
children and to use “moral and 
ideological influence.” They even 
criticized Kvasha by name for ad- 
vocating income supplements for 
the second and third child. Giving a 
decidedly feminist cast to their posi- 
tion, they went on to say: 


Proponents of this way of putting the 
question apparently do not realize 
that if women today were offered the 
opportunity simply to raise children 
and keep house, a majority of wom- 
en would hardly accept it. At the 
present time the interests of socialist 
society in the women question, 
which consists of creating conditions 
for the all-around and harmonious 
development of women, and the 
interests of women themselves, 
whose participation in work outside 
the home has become an insepara- 
ble part of their lives, coincide in full. 
Therefore, it is hardly desirable to 
undertake measures that can result 


in a violation of this correspona- 
ence. (p. 26) 


The reaction from the pro-natalists 
was predictable. In a review of 
Demograficheskaya politika in 
1976, Viktor Perevedentsev, an 
academic demographer well known 
for his frequent analyses of demo- 
graphic problems in the popular 
press and a tireless advocate of a 
pro-natalist population policy, re- 
jected as unrealistic the suggestion 
that society take over the raising of 
children and stated that an improve- 
ment in public services was not in 
itself going to raise the birthrate.® 

The pro-natalists looked to the 
other major work on population 
published in 1974, Problemy 
dinamiki naseleniya SSSR, to sup- 
port their arguments. This book was 
written by Boris Urlanis, vice- 
chairman of the Research Council 
on Social and Economic Problems 
of the Population in the Academy of 
Sciences. 

In it, Urlanis reviewed various fac- 
tors contributing to the lower rate of 
population growth in the USSR. His 
conclusion listed five policy recom- 
mendations for achieving a higher 
birthrate, among which the most im- 
portant was providing family allow- 
ances for the second and third child. 
One- and even two-child families 
simply were too small to ensure 
replacement, he argued. In addi- 
tion, Urlanis urged that a leave of 
absence with partial pay up to one 
year be granted to working 
mothers.? Better products and 
public services for children, a better 
distribution of nurseries and child- 
care centers, and a shorter and 
more flexible workday for mothers 
were the other measures he sought. 


®V. Perevedentsev, “Problems of Population 
Reproduction,” Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 6, 
June 1976, p. 127. 

° Heer states that in a personal interview Urlanis 
mentioned the figure of 60 percent of the women’s former 
pay (Desfosses, p. 135). 
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In this volume as well as in subse- 
quent writings, Urlanis has been a 
major proponent of the three-child 
family; recently, he has also become 
critical of frequent abortions be- 
cause of their deleterious effects on 
the birthrate as well as on women’s 
health.1° Moreover, like Kvasha, he 
has advocated a_ differentiated 
population policy in response to the 
variation nationally in growth rate. 


THE BOOK under review by A. G. 
Vishnevskiy occupies a special place 
in the debate. Not only does it reject 
pro-natalist views, it also appears to 
challenge traditional Marxist-Lenin- 
ist dogma on population growth. 

Soviet theorists traditionally have 
argued that there are two laws of 
population growth, one for socialist 
society and another for capitalist 
society. In capitalist society, where 
wealth is concentrated in the hands 
of a few, population growth leads to 
surplus labor and unemployment. 
Bourgeois “apologists” like Thomas 
R. Malthus call it “overpopulation” 
and urge limitations on population 
growth without relating it to the 
economic system that produced it.?! 
Socialist societies, on the other 
hand, view people as a_ natural 
resource and welcome population 
growth, for equitable distribution of 
wealth ensures that everyone will be 
working and creating even more 
wealth. 

Thus, socialist laws of population 
growth would seem to argue for a 
continuously rising population 
growth rate. In fact, of course, the 
population growth rate in the Soviet 
Union and the developed socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe has ex- 
hibited demographic patterns es- 
sentially similar to those in non- 


10 Boris Urlanis, “A Wanted Child,” Nedelya (Moscow), 
Dec. 1, 1980, p. 16. Translated in the Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH—hereafter CDSP), 

Vol. 32, No. 49, p. 10. 

11 Thomas R. Malthus, An Essay on the Principle of 

Population, London, Penguin, 1976. 
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socialist developed countries. Only 
in areas of more traditional Islamic 
culture has the rate of growth re- 
mained high. 

Most Western demographers 
would explain these patterns in 
terms of the “demographic transi- 
tion” hypothesis, according to which 
population growth varies with eco- 
nomic development. In preindustrial 
societies, where both fertility and 
mortality rates are high, natural in- 
crease remains in balance. In transi- 
tional societies, the birthrate re- 
mains high, the death rate drops, 
and the population grows rapidly. In 
fully developed societies, the in- 
creased standard of living combined 
with a nuclear family structure 
brings a lower birthrate, a lower 
death rate, and a relatively stable, 
low rate of natural increase. 

The utility of this hypothesis for ex- 
plaining growth rate patterns in the 
USSR has not been lost on Soviet 
demographers. However, it comes 
uncomfortably close to ‘con- 
vergence theory,” which is anath- 
ema to official Soviet ideology. 

What is remarkable about 
Vishnevskiy’s book is how far he 
goes toward accepting this view and 
how free the book is from anti- 
Malthusian references. According to 
Vishnevskiy, population growth 
passes through three basic stages: 
the archetypical (or pre-historical), 
the traditional (or agrarian), and the 
modern (or industrialized). Each 
stage is separated by a “demo- 
graphic revolution,” but it is only 
after the second “revolution,” 
brought by industrialization, that 
man actively begins to control 
population growth. This “revolution” 
creates the possibility for what 
Vishnevskiy calls ‘“‘balanced”’ 
population growth, such as that 
generally found in developed coun- 
tries. The process is a deterministic 
one and happens in similar ways 
regardless of the social system. In 
Vishnevskiy’s words: 
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In its main characteristics, the 
course of demographic evolution for 
all peoples and for all strata of the 
population is, in the end, one. The 
differences (in population growth) 
that one can observe at the present 
time, reflect, above all, the transition 
of different parts of the population 
through different stages of a single 
demographic evolution. These dif- 
ferences, of course, are the result of 
being in different stages of socio- 
economic or cultural development. 
It follows that demographic dif- 
ferences are above all historical dif- 
ferences. (p. 236) 


As for the “population explosion” 
in the Third World, it will diminish, 
according to Vishnevskiy, with the 
advent of economic development, 
which will bring a balance of births 
and deaths characteristic of 
developed societies. 

With respect to the debate about 
pro-natalist policies, the implication 
of this thesis is that population 
growth rates are more or less 
predetermined and that deliberate 
efforts to change them through 
government intervention are unlike- 
ly to succeed. Like his colleagues at 
the CSA, Belova and _ Darskiy, 
Vishnevskiy does not believe 
material incentives will make much 
difference in those areas where 
single-child families have become 
the norm. And like Piskunov and 
Steshenko, he feels that a popula- 
tion policy which provides incentives 
to women to stop working in order to 
raise children is regressive for 
women’s. rights (Vishnevskiy, p. 
233). In sum, the thesis of Vishnev- 
Skiy’s book coincides with the 
hands-off, non-activist approach to 
population policy generally ad- 
vocated in CSA publications rather 
than with the pro-natalist viewpoint 
of academic demographers. 


THE TWO Western books under 
review should certainly be read by 


those interested in the problem of 
Soviet population growth. Based on 
extensive primary research, they 
provide valuable insight into the 
dilemmas and choices facing Soviet 
leaders. 

However, there is one criticism 
which needs to be made. In con- 
sidering the debates between the 
academic demographers and those 
at the CSA, some authors tend to 
view the debates through a Western 
prism. This tendency is evident, in 
varying degrees, in Besemeres’ 
book and in the chapters by 
Desfosses and DiMaio in Soviet 
Population Policy. DiMaio, for exam- 
ple, says: 


Soviet participation in the 1965 
World Population Conference 
seemed to reinforce the resolve of 
progressive demographers to fight 
for a more scientific approach to 
Soviet domestic population issues 
and to do battle with the inflexible 
all-dominant Central Statistical Ad- 
ministration. (p. 175) 


Even John Besemeres, who is per- 
haps least judgmental, writes that 
“the Central Statistical Agency has 
continued to take the conservative 
line in debates on doctrinal popula- 
tion issues” (p. 100). Curiously, to 
me at least, this statement comes in 
a context where Besemeres is citing 
P. G. Pod” yachikh, a former director 
of the CSA’s Census Division, for his 
opposition to a racially or ethnically 
differentiated population policy, an 
approach generally favored by the 
academic demographers. | am very 
dubious about the use of the label 
“conservative” in this connection or, 
indeed, generally with respect to the 
policy advocacy of the CSA. Would 
someone favoring a racially differen- 
tiated population policy for blacks 
and whites in the United States, for 
instance, be considered “liberal?” 
Would those opposing such a policy 
be called “conservatives?” !2 
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The unfavorable assessment of 
CSA’s position by Western authors 
appears to stem from the negative 
attitude toward zero population 
growth (ZPG) taken by the CSA in 
the 1965 Literaturnaya gazeta 
debates on population policy. In 
those debates, CSA spokesmen 


‘championed the traditional position 


that ZPG was “neo-Malthusian” and 
that artificial attempts to limit 
population growth served only the 
interests of capitalist societies un- 
willing to redistribute global wealth. 
In contrast, the academic demog- 
rapher Boris Urlanis held that some 
limits on the rate of growth in certain 
developing countries might be 
justified. Because his position seem- 
ed to be closer to that of Western 
proponents of ZPG and family plan- 
ning, and because it represented a 
change from the traditional Soviet 
view, it was perhaps easy to see 
Urlanis as a “liberal.” 

There are several problems with 
this approach. First, no Soviet 
demographer openly favors ZPG as 
a global population policy; all do 
agree, more or less strongly, that the 
stage of economic development is a 
critical factor in population growth. 
Second, it is the academic demog- 
raphers who are urging pro-natalist 
policies in the USSR and the 
demographic specialists at the CSA 
who come closer to accepting ZPG 
for the Soviet Union. Finally, it is not 
clear to me why the arguments 
against ZPG—while perhaps tradi- 
tional in the context of Soviet theory 
on population—are necessarily 
“conservative.” The argument that 
the promotion of population control 
measures in the Third World is in- 
deed designed to preserve a global 
distribution of wealth which benefits 
primarily the rich nations is more 


12 Equally, one could argue that the CSA specialists are 
more “liberal” because they favor policies that are more 
pro-feminist, while the academics want to subsidize 
women to stay at home and raise more children. 


likely to be advanced by the Left 
than the Right. 

| am not arguing that the CSA 
specialists are “liberal” and the 
academics are “conservative,” nor 
am | making a case for Soviet 
diatribes against ‘‘neo-Mal- 
thusianism.” What | am suggesting 
is that the tendency to judge the 
population debates in the USSR by 
Western values is misleading and 
inaccurate. 


A FINAL WORD needs to be said 
about where the Soviets appear to 
be going with regard to population 
policy. David Heer, in an intriguing 
chapter in Soviet Population Policy, 
examines what he calls “Four Model 
Futures” or packages of population 
policies which the Soviets might pur- 
sue. Model | would provide al- 
lowances for the second and third 
child, liberal paid leave for mothers, 
and a nationally differentiated 
policy. (Advocates: Kvasha and 
Urlanis.) Model || would entail no 
child allowances, an increase in 
child-care facilities to relieve work- 
ing mothers, and a birthrate suffi- 
cient only for replacement. (Advo- 
cates: Piskunov and Steshenko.) 
Model III, like Model |, would be pro- 
natalist; however, it would not 
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involve a differentiated policy for 
particular nationalities, but would 
push instead for an increase in the 
economic development of Central 
Asia. (Advocate: Perevedentsev.) 
Model IV would not establish 
allowances for children or paid leave 
for mothers; moreover, it would not 
allocate money to child-care facil- 
ities. It would accommodate the 
continued high rate of natural in- 
crease in Central Asia by increasing 
job opportunities there. (Advocates: 
none.) On the grounds that it will 
cost the least while assuring “the 
highest degree of military and 
economic power,” Heer feels that 
Model IV has the “highest probabil- 
ity” of being selected. Besemeres 
also does not foresee the Soviets’ 
adopting an actively pro-natalist 
position, though he believes a na- 
tionally differentiated policy, imple- 
mented regionally, /s needed 
(Besemeres, p. 113). 

Despite these predictions of inac- 
tion, the Soviet leadership now 
seems poised to intervene actively 
in order to stimulate the birthrate. 
For example, Leonid Brezhnev at 
the 26th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) publicly committed the 
party for the first time to “the im- 
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plementation of an effective demo- 
graphic policy.” In the clearest 
statement of official policy to date, 
the General Secretary embraced 
four of the policies which have been 
endorsed by the pro-natalists for the 
last decade. First, partially paid 
leave of up to one year was to be in- 
troduced in 1981 for women bear- 
ing children. Second, allowances 
were to be provided for the second 
and third child. Third, a_ short 
workweek for working mothers was 
to be established. Finally, these 
policies, according to both 
Brezhnev’s speech and the Basic 
Guidelines for the 11th Five-Year 
Plan (1981-85), were to be carried 
out on a regional basis.!3 

To be sure, public commitment is 
not always translated into public 
policy in the Soviet Union, and 
Brezhnev himself was careful to 
qualify his commitment by saying 
that ‘understandably we cannot 
accomplish all we would like at 
once.” Nevertheless, the package of 
policies urged by the pro-natalist 
demographers would appear to be 
what Soviet leaders have chosen as 
they enter the 1980's. 


13. L. |. Brezhnev “The Report of the CPSU CC to the 
26th Congress of the CPSU” Pravda (Moscow), 
Feb. 23, 1981, in CDSP, Vol. 33, No. 9, pp. 5-6. 
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AFTER THE DEATH of Mao Zedong 
and the arrest of the “gang of four” 
in the autumn of 1976, it became in- 
creasingly likely that the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) would at- 
tempt some formal reevaluation of 
the causes and course of the Cul- 
tural Revolution and of Mao’s role in 
it. This did indeed occur in June 
1981 at the Sixth Plenum of the 
11th Central Committee of the CCP. 
The principal item on the Sixth 
Plenum’s agenda was the discus- 
sion and adoption of the “Resolution 
on Certain Questions in the History 
of Our Party since the Founding of 
the People’s Republic of China.”? 
The main concerns of that resolution 
were reassessments of the Cultural 
Revolution, of the role of Mao 
Zedong in Chinese politics since the 


' Beijing Review, July 6, 1981. 


mid-1950’s, and of the nature of 
Mao Zedong Thought. 

The reasons for the reevaluation 
are relatively obvious. Since October 
1976, it had been apparent that a 
decided “Counter Cultural Revolu- 
tion” was taking place in the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC). 
The policies and political structures 
which had emerged during 1966- 
68 were being explicitly and ex- 
tensively denounced, although they 
had been either stillborn or grad- 
ually watered down and eroded dur- 
ing the remainder of the decade of 
the Cultural Revolution. Similarly, 
even though some of the major origi- 
nal victims of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion—“those in authority taking the 
capitalist road” in 1966-68—had 
already begun to resume their 
political careers prior to 1976, this 
process has accelerated remarkably 
since then. Thus, at the Sixth 
Plenum of the 11th Central Commit- 
tee, the leadership of the CCP was 
once again dominated, both per- 
sonally and politically, by the same 
group as on the eve of the Cultural 
Revolution—that is, by the genera- 
tion of the Eighth Central Commit- 
tee, first elected in 1956.2 

One cannot deny the symbolic im- 
portance of the resolution which 
condemns the Cultural Revolution 
and Mao’s role in it. However, the 


2D. S. G. Goodman, “The 6th Plenum of the 11th 
Central Committee of the CCP: Look Back in Anger?” 
The China Quarterly (London), No, 87, October 1981. 
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resolution’s assessment of the re- 
cent past should not be viewed 
simply as an act of revenge against 
Mao by the current leadership of the 
CCP. It also is an attempt to re- 
inforce party authority and legit- 
imacy. For the majority of the 
Chinese, the Cultural Revolution was 
a profoundly alienating experience. 
Furthermore, Mao’s strategy for 
China’s development—as expressed 
in the Great Leap Forward and after 
1958—was not only unpalatable for 
the current leadership, but also 
proved unworkable. To make mat- 
ters worse, the party that the current 
leadership inherited from Mao’s 
final decade was organizationally 
considerably weaker than that 
which the “revolutionary genera- 
tion” had surrendered to Mao dur- 
ing the decade before the Cultural 
Revolution. The result of all these 
factors, according to Deng Xiaoping 
in a speech delivered in January 
1980, was the population’s “crisis of 
faith” in the regime. 


THE FOUR BOOKS under consid- 
eration here appeared some time 
previously, and all were written 
before the meeting in December 
1978 of the Third Plenum of the 
llth Central Committee, which 
started the formal process of 
reevaluating the CCP’s recent 


3 British Broadcasting Corporation, Summary of World 
Broadcasts, (London), 6363, Mar. 6, 1980, Part Ill, The 
Far East, BII/7. 


history. Indeed, although the com- 
ments in The Chairman’s New 
Clothes about both politics in the 
PRC and Western attitudes toward 
China are as trenchant today as 
when it first appeared, it was first 
published more than a decade ago. 

Each volume has its own perspec- 
tive and focus. Simon Leys and 
Hong Yung Lee concentrate on the 
development of the Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution in_ its 
phase of most active mass involve- 
ment, i.e., 1966-69. Leys sees the 
Cultural Revolution as a charade: it 
was a function of intra-elite conflict 
initiated by Mao, and its revolu- 
tionary aspects were suppressed as 
soon as they appeared, lest they 
challenge the authority of the total- 
itarian regime. Lee, more sympa- 
thetic to Mao’s motives in launching 
the Cultural Revolution, analyzes the 
nature of party factionalism as it 
emerged and its eventual suppres- 
sion during 1966-69. 

Both Frederick Teiwes and 
Byung-joon Ahn are mainly con- 
cerned with the development of 
elite-level politics before 1966. 
Though Ahn concentrates on the 
policymaking process and Teiwes 
provides an excellent study of the 
decline of organizational norms, 
both argue that the accepted pat- 
terns of political behavior were cir- 
cumvented by Mao from the mid- 
1950’s on, particularly after the 
debacle of the Great Leap Forward 
in 1958. Both also endorse the con- 
ventional wisdom in the West that 
the Great Leap Forward constituted 
Mao's first attempt to implement his 
program for China’s development, 
and that during the period there- 
after he sought to regain power over 
the party.* 

It is worth noting, however, that 


conventional wisdom is somewhat at 


4 See, for example, S. R. Schram, “The Cultural 
Revolution in Historical Perspective,” in S. R. Schram, Ed., 
Authority, Participation and Cultural Change, London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1973. 
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odds with the resolution adopted by 
the Sixth Plenum. Although Mao’s 
attack on inner-party democracy 
and the abortive results of the Great 
Leap Forward are readily admitted, 
the resolution in large measure 
glosses over the disputes between 
Mao and other party leaders during 
1955-575 and 1959-65. The reso- 
lution even redefines Mao Zedong 
Thought in terms of the line of the 
Eighth Party Congress of September 
1956—on which occasion _refer- 
ences to Mao Zedong Thought were 
actually deleted from the CCP’s con- 
Stitution. 


NONE OF THESE volumes, as is 
typically the case with political 
science and political commentary, Is 
very successful in predicting events. 
Nevertheless, their analyses of 
politics in the PRC, and particularly 
of the legacy of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, do help to explain not only the 
concerns of Chinese politics since 
1976 but also to some extent the 
contents of the Sixth Plenum’s reso- 
lution. Indeed, even a cursory read- 
ing of the resolution on party history 
brings to mind the conclusions of 
three works on China, two of them 
covered here. 

For example, the resolution ex- 
presses judgment on the Cultural 
Revolution in the following words: 


Practice has shown that the “Cul- 
tural Revolution” did not in fact con- 
stitute a revolution or social progress 
in any sense, nor could it possibly 
have done so.® 


Leys would presumably endorse this 
judgment, though for quite different 
reasons. To quote the opening sen- 
tence of The Chairman’s New 
Clothes: 


5 See, for example, R. MacFarquhar, The Origins of the 
Cultural Revolution Vol. 1: Contradictions among the 
People, 1956-1957, London, Oxford University Press, 
1974, esp. Parts | and ll. 

® Beijing Review, July 6, 1981, p. 21. 
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The “Cultural Revolution” had 
nothing revolutionary about it except 
the name, and nothing cultural 
about it except the initial tactical 
pretext. 


More significant is Leys’ predic- 
tion, contained in the 1977 post- 
script to his book, about the evo- 
lution of “mummified Maoism” (p. 
206). Mao Zedong Thought, accord- 
ing to Leys, was likely to be deprived 
of its “populist” and ‘“anti- 
bureaucratic’ character, which 
derived from its concern with “class 
Struggle” and “uninterrupted revolu- 
tion.” That is, it would probably be 
redefined in terms of those elements 
emphasizing social stability, eco- 
nomic development, and party con- 
trol. Developments since 1976 in 
the PRC have certainly suggested 
that reformulation. For instance, in 
December 1980, Deng emphasized 
the distinction between Mao Zedong 
Thought, on the one hand, and what 
Mao did and thought in his later 
years, on the other.’ This reformula- 
tion was then enshrined in the Sixth 
Plenum’s resolution. The resolution 
defined Mao Zedong Thought in 
terms of the basic Marxist-Leninist 
texts; in terms of three fundamental 
principles—“seeking truth from 
facts,” the mass line, and self- 
reliance—that do not involve “class 
struggle” and the “theory of contin- 
ued revolution under the dictator- 
Ship of the proletariat”; and in terms 
of the line adopted at the Eighth 
Congress of the CCP. 

This definition of the CCP’s “guid- 
ing ideology” is more than slightly 
reminiscent of Franz Schurmann’s 
Ideology and Organization in Com- 
munist China.® As Schurmann 
recorded with respect to the early 


1960’s, Chinese ideology has two 


7 In his speech to a Central Work Conference on 
Dec. 25, 1980, in Inside China Mainland, Taipei, 
July 1981, p. 5. 

8 Ideology and Organization in Communist China, 
2nd ed., Berkeley, CA, 1968, pp. 21 ff. 
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constituent parts—Marxism- 
Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought. 
During the Cultural Revolution, the 
distinction between the universal 
truths of Marxism-Leninism and the 
generalized experience of its spe- 
cific application in China tended to 
become confused or ignored. Now, 
this distinction has been reempha- 
sized. Moreover, the resolution 
stresses that Mao Zedong Thought 
is not just the wisdom of one man 
but the distilled collective ex- 
perience of the CCP. 

Finally, the resolution’s condem- 
nation of Mao for his lack of regard 
for the rules of inner-party democ- 
racy and its insistence on_ their 
reestablishment confirms the anal- 
ysis presented by Teiwes in Politics 
and Purges in China. Those leader- 
ship elements that put through the 
resolution have not merely—to use 
Teiwes’ language regarding earlier 
efforts—been “attempting to restore 
predictability to political life” (p. 
633); also, they have sought to res- 
urrect the specific “rules of the 
game,” established before the mid- 
1950’s and Mao's irregular maneu- 
verings. As Teiwes pointed out even 
before 1979, when Lu Dingyi criti- 
cized Mao for his attitude toward 
Peng Dehuai at Lushan in 1959, 
the party’s tradition, in contrast to 
Mao’s personal approach, allowed 
for the resolution of differences of 
opinion within the leadership 
without consigning the losers to obli- 
vion. It is undoubtedly in order to 
stress the revitalization of inner- 
party democracy that Hua Guofeng 


2 Renmin Ribao (Beijing), Mar. 8, 1979, p. 2. During the 
Lushan meeting of the CCP’s Central Committee in the 
summer of 1959, the Great Leap Forward was being 
reassessed in detail. Peng Dehuai was extremely critical of 
both the strategy and Mao's role: the former for lack of 
care, the latter for too much personal whim. Mao regarded 
Peng’s criticisms as a personal attack and replied in kind. 
Peng was accused of being a “rightist,” and a campaign 
was launched against him and his supporters. In 
retrospect, many of Mao’s later victims such as Lu 
(previously the director of the CCP’s Propaganda 
Department) decried the treatment of Peng and Mao’s 
personalization of policies. 


suffered only demotion to Vice 
Chairman of the CCP in June 1981 
rather than receiving more severe 
treatment, despite the fact that the 
resolution on party history strongly 
condemned him as guilty of “ ‘left’ 
errors” in 1976 and later. 


TAKEN TOGETHER, the four books 
under consideration here also shed 
light on the concerns of the leader- 
ship that led to the Sixth Plenum’s 
resolution on party history. The 
legacy of the Cultural Revolution has 
been a desire for law and order on 
two levels. As Ahn indicates in his 
quasi-Weberian analysis, the insti- 
tutionalization of the Chinese revolu- 
tion was preferable to the up- 
heavals, both among the elite and in 
society as a whole, caused by the 
Cultural Revolution and forming an 
essential component of it. 

From the mid-1960’s on, factional 
conflict was chronic in the Chinese 
leadership. A major consequence 
was political uncertainty. This, in 
turn, either hindered economic de- 
velopment or created economic dis- 
locations, as groups in the leader- 
ship jostled for a larger share of 
power by issuing new policy state- 
ments. As Lucian Pye has pointed 
out, it was not necessary for groups 
in the leadership to have ideological 
goals or a commitment to specific 
policy in order to make what ap- 
peared to be a stand on principle. 
Rather, it was the other way around. 
A policy statement was an instru- 
ment to attain power, which then 
had to be implemented or defined 
away in order to maintain 
credibility.1° It is small wonder, 
then, as Ahn, Teiwes, and Leys em- 
phasize, that cadres by the mid- 
1970’s wanted predictability and a 
regularized system of political con- 
flict. 

On another level, that of society at 


10 Lucian Pye, The Dynamics of Factions and Consensus 
in Chinese Politics, Santa Monica, CA, Rand, 1980. 
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large, law and order has been an 
equally serious problem for the lead- 
ership of the CCP. Mao’s appeal to 
the masses during the Cultural Rev- 
olution produced results whose re- 
occurrence most cadres would want 
to prevent. In the first place, mass 
mobilization successfully challenged 
cadre authority. Although Mao even- 
tually checked the ability of mass 
mobilization to challenge the author- 
ity of the regime in toto, that process 
was extremely protracted and ex- 
pensive. Moreover, it had repercus- 
sions well into the 1970’s. However, 
the problem was not simply one of 
mass discontent. As both Lee and 
Leys indicate, it involved the exten- 
sion of elite factionalism to various 
social groups as well. 

Thus, it is hardly surprising that 
the CCP’s leadership should have 
reacted so harshly to the “democ- 
racy movement” that sprang up dur- 
ing the winter of 1978-79. Given the 
legacy of the Cultural Revolution, 
repressive tolerance was not an op- 
tion available to the CCP’s leader- 
ship. Perhaps of even greater im- 
portance, though often neglected, is 
the fact that there was (and indeed 
Still is) no firm consensus within the 
leadership about future policies. The 
Cultural Revolution left a legacy of 
factionalism within the post-1976 
leadership. The “democracy move- 
ment” might have presented one or 
another of the leadership groups 
with the opportunity to extend the 
arena of conflict to the streets once 
again. It seems reasonable to argue 
that, faced with this possibilty, the 
leadership united against what they 
most definitely did not want, rather 
than run the risk of a break in their 
ranks. 

Even before the Sixth Plenum, it 
should be underscored, the leader- 
Ship’s concern with law and order 
manifested itself dramatically in the 
promotion of “socialist legality and 
democracy” in society at large and 
in the adoption by the CCP Central 


Committee of “guiding principles for 
inner-party life.” Furthermore, the 
judiciary, the legal system, and a 
CCP Commission for Inspecting Dis- 
cipline were all reestablished. In this 
light, and certainly by comparison 
with the worst excesses of the 
Cultural Revolution, the post-1976 
reforms represent a liberalization. 
But the transformation has not been 
profound. Where there was a radi- 
cal-totalitarian regime, there is now 
an_ institutionalized-authoritarian 
one. 


THE PICTURE of the PRC after Mao 
that tends to emerge from these 
volumes and other Western litera- 
ture on China is one of stability. 
However, the CCP’s desire to 
reestablish and reinforce its author- 
ity and legitimacy, as expressed 
through the resolution of the Sixth 
Plenum, is not the same as its at- 
tainment. Though Ahn is relatively 
optimistic in the long term, and Leys 
is pessimistic, that the CCP will re- 
institutionalize the political system 
and reinforce its authority, all the 
authors considered here do recog- 
nize the problems inherent in that 
process. As Teiwes implies in -his 
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conclusion, the legacy of the 
Cultural Revolution encompasses 
not only the desire for institution- 
alization but also obstacles to its at- 
tainment. 

One important obstacle is the fac- 
tionalism that still exists within the 
CCP’s leadership. As Lee stresses, 
the kind of factionalism that arose 
during the Cultural Revolution 
makes compromise difficult. The at- 
tempt to reestablish political and 
economic stability, for instance, has 
not been accompanied by a high 
degree of stability in the party lead- 
ership. Though personnel changes 
have been enacted within the CCP’s 
norms in the past few years, they 
have nonetheless been numerous. 

In addition, there is no guarantee 
that the Sixth Plenum’s resolution 
marks the final undoing of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. On at least two pre- 
vious Occasions, a Compromise ap- 
peared to have been reached within 
the leadership. The first was at the 
11th CCP Congress in 1977, when 
Hua Guofeng announced that the 
Cultural Revolution had ended with 
the arrest of the “gang of four.” 
There is a certain historical irony in 
recalling his words on that occasion: 


) 
RTT a Ny and Rae Th an PO OE RM ia SUNN OR IO Ted end RY PETES RC TE PR 
RR A ce 


Stability and unity do not mean writ- 
ing off class struggle. The victorious 
conclusion of the first Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution certainly 
does not mean the end of class 
struggle or of the continued revolu- 
tion under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.'} 


The second occasion was at the 
Third Plenum of the 11th Central 
Committee in December 1978. The 
communique of that plenum ex- 
plicitly stated that the “resolution of 
certain historical questions” enabled 
the CCP “to look forward so as to 
mobilize all positive factors to work 
for the four modernizations.” !2 

However, on neither of these oc- 
casions was it possible for the lead- 
ership to forge a lasting agreement 
about the evaluation of the past or 
about the strategy for China’s future 
development. A repetition of this 
pattern cannot be ruled out. 


1 Hua Kuo-feng, “Political Report to the Eleventh 
National Congress of the Communist Party of China,” in 
The Eleventh National Congress of the Communist Party of 
China (Documents), Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 
1977, p. 52. 

12 Peking Review, Dec. 29, 1978, pp. 6-7 and 13. 
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for Korean Studies, University of 
Hawaii, 1977. 


CHONG-SIK LEE. Korean Workers’ 
Party: A Short History. Stanford, 
CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1978. 
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R. HEATON. The Politics of East 
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M. HALPERN, Eds. The Future of 
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NY, Praeger, 1977. 
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FUJI KAMIYA, Eds. The Security of 
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Perspectives on the 1980's. 
Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 
1980. 
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Alternatives, and 
Recommendations. Boulder, CO, 
Westview Press, 1979. 


IN K. HWANG. The Neutralized 
Unification of Korea in Perspective. 
Cambridge, MA, Schenkman 
Publishing Co., 1980. 


BOTH NORTH KOREA and South 
Korea have gone through significant 
political changes in 1980-81. In 


North Korea, Kim Chong-il, the 39- 
year-old son of president Kim II- 
song, was elected in late 1980 to the 
all-powerful five-man Presidium of 
the Politburo of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Korean Workers’ Party 
(KWP). His election, which was an- 
nounced during the Sixth Party Con- 
gress in October, confirmed the 
rumor circulating since 1974 that he 
was to be groomed as the senior 
Kim’s heir apparent. In South Korea, 
Chun Doo Hwan, a 49-year-old 
soldier-turned-politician, was sworn 
in as president of the Fifth Republic 
in March 1981, putting an end to 
the 16 months of political uncertain- 
ty that followed the assassination of 
former President Park Chung Hee 
by one of his trusted aides in Oc- 
tober 1979. 

The rise of Kim Chong-il in the 
North and Chun Doo Hwan in the 
South is obviously of great signif- 
icance for the political future of the 
Korean peninsula. Does the emer- 
gence of Kim Chong-il, for instance, 
herald a new era of political stability 
in North Korea? Will the death of 
Kim |l-song be met by an orderly 
transfer of power quite unlike the 
political turmoil that followed the 
death of Mao Zedong in the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC)? 
What impact, if any, will the change 
of leadership in both north and 
south have on Korean relations with 
the Soviet Union, the PRC, Japan, 
and the United States? Finally, what 
effect will it have on inter-Korean 
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relations and on the prospects for 
Korean reunification? 


THESE ARE important questions, 
and they deserve careful scrutiny 
and analysis. The seven books 
under review, although written prior 
to recent events in Korea, provide a 
great deal of useful information and 
will help place speculation on the 
future of Korea in the proper 
perspective. 

Two of the books are by Chong-Sik 
Lee, one of the leading students of 
Korean communism. The first is 
Materials on Korean Communism, 
1945-47, published as Occasional 
Paper No. 6 of the Center for 
Korean Studies of the University of 
Hawaii. This extensive collection of 
documents on the Korean leftist 
movement (including editorials from 
Haebang I/bo, which was an Official 
organ of the Korean Communist 
Party in 1945) is invaluable for an 
understanding of the political atmos- 
phere of South Korea in the years 
immediately after the liberation of 
Korea from Japanese rule in 1945. 
Lee depicts the three years 1945- 
48 as “an era of great excitement, 
disorder and conflict” (p. 1) as well 
as “a very dynamic and vibrant era 
that became a watershed in modern 
Korean history” (p. 10). 

The second is Korean Workers 
Party, an interpretive short history of 
the KWP’s origins and evolution up 
to the present. Written as the in- 
augural volume for the “Histories of 


, 


Ruling Communist Parties” series, a 
project of the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace, it pro- 
vides valuable insight and an au- 
thoritative account of the emer- 
gence of the Korean Communist 
movement, especially with regard to 
the Korean intelligentsia and the 
agrarian problem. Particularly 
refreshing is Lee’s analysis of the 
process by which Kim_ ll-song 
managed to transform the KWP into 
his personal instrument of political 
rule in North Korea. Despite his 
modest disclaimer that the volume 
contains no new information, Lee 
provides numerous perceptive inter- 
pretations and new insights, partic- 
ularly in the last two chapters, which 
focus on the years since 1958. 

As Lee rightly indicates, Kim’s 
North Korea is a highly organized 
and efficient system, perhaps more 
regimented and controlled than any 
other Communist system in history. 
What has held it together up to now 
is the popular loyalty and trust 
preached, demanded, and, it 
seems, enjoyed by the party and its 
“Great Leader Comrade Kim 
ll-song.” “No other communist party 
in the world appears to have culti- 
vated as strong a faith in its leader- 
ship,” Lee argues. “Unlike the CCP 
or the CPSU, the KWP does not per- 
mit self-doubt, self-ridicule, cyni- 
cism, or mild dissension, even in a 
humorous vein. President Kim’s 
words must be followed relentlessly 
in dead seriousness” (pp. 133-34). 
Moreover, “a body of hagiology has 
been created around the leader and 
his family to command the present 
and to define the future” (p. 133). 

Whether Kim Chong-il will be 
equally efficient and successful in in- 
stitutionalizing the KWP’s rule and in 
commanding the trust and loyalty of 
the populace remains problematic. 
Now 40 years of age, the younger 
Kim is old enough to have held posts 
with major responsibilities for policy 
and administration.? Since 1973, he 
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has led and organized the much- 
publicized campaigns of the Three 
Revolutions Team (TRT), by means 
of which he has been able, through 
the introduction of younger cadres 
in key areas of party activity, to 
create a base for his own personal 
power.* In October 1980, he was 
elected to three key party positions, 
all held concurrently: the fourth 
position in the Presidium of the 
Politburo, the second position in the 
Secretariat (second only to his 
father), and the third position in the 
Military Commission (third behind 
only his father and the defense min- 
ister). In the summer of 1981, the 
junior Kim emerged as the second- 
ranking member of the Presidium of 
the Politburo. 

At the same time, Kim Chong-il is 
much younger than many potential 
rivals to power. In the party Presid- 
ium, for example, he outranks 69- 
year-old Kim II (an old associate of 
his father and one of North Korea’s 
two vice presidents), 71-year-old O 
Chin-u (a four-star general who is 
defense minister and political com- 
missar of the Korean People’s 
Army), and the 67-year-old prime 
minister, Yi Chong-ok.? In the Polit- 
buro, none of the 19 full members 
and 15 candidate members elected 
in October 1980 is younger than 
Kim Chong-il. In fact, all are more 
than 50 years old. The youngest 
other than Kim Chong-il is 50-year- 
old O Guk-ryol, a three-star general 
who is chief of the general staff of 


1 Although the biographical details are still obscure, it is 
believed that Kim Chong-il was born on Feb. 16, 1940, 
either in Manchuria or Siberia, and that he graduated from 
Kim Il-song University in Pyongyang in 1964, after studying 
for two years at an air force school in East Germany 
between 1958 and 1960. 

2 See Morgan E. Clippinger, “Kim Chong-il in the North 
Korean Mass Media: A Study of Semi-Esoteric 
Communication,” Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), 

March 1981, pp. 289-309. 

3 “The Sixth Party Congress,” Vantage Point: 
Development in North Korea (Seoul), November 1980, 
pp. 13-18; and Naewoe Press (Seoul), No. 197, 

Oct. 15, 1980, and No. 198, Oct. 22, 1980. 
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the Korean People’s Army, and who 
is also rumored to have been a 
classmate of Kim Chong-il at Kim II- 
song University. 

With elections to the new 
Supreme People’s Assembly, which 
are anticipated for late 1981 or 
sometime in 1982, Kim Chong-il will 
have an opportunity to consolidate 
his position in the state apparatus as 
well. A new Central People’s Com- 
mittee will be formed, and it is ex- 
pected that he and his followers will 
be elected. With this, Kim Chong-il’s 
grasp of both party and state organs 
would be complete. It is even 
rumored that Kim Chong-il may 
soon replace either Kim Il-song him- 
self or one of the aged vice 
presidents. 

By instituting a process for leader- 
Ship succession, the North Korean 
regime has taken a step unprece- 
dented in the Communist world. 
Kim Il-song seems to have created 
conditions favorable to an orderly 
succession, and Kim Chong-il’s ex- 
perience combined with his relative 
youth appears to put him in a strong 
position. If the process is successful, 
North Korea will have accomplished 
a feat thus far unmatched by other 
Communist states, such as the 
Soviet Union and the PRC. 

As with any well-laid plan, how- 
ever, unforeseen circumstances 
may intervene, and the whole edi- 
fice may crumble. Much will de- 
pend, obviously, on how well the 
present North Korean leadership 
handles pressing issues of domestic 
and foreign policy in the next few 
years. 


OF PARTICULAR importance for 
Korea’s political future in the 1980's 
will be the external environment in 
East Asia. The interests of four major 
powers—the United States, Japan, 
the PRC, and the Soviet Union— 
converge and conflict in Korea. 
Despite the South’s and North’s 
rhetoric of self-reliance (chuch’e in 
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the North), this geopolitical reality 
makes it imperative for the new 
leadership in each Korea to pay par- 
ticular attention to political 
developments in the PRC and Japan 
as well as in the superpowers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
Indeed, it is perhaps not too much 
to say that the success or failure of 
the emerging political leadership of 
North Korea and South Korea in the 
international political arena in the 
1980’s (as in the domestic political 
environment) will determine the 
success or failure of North Korea 
and South Korea as_ political 
systems. 

In this regard, The Politics of East 
Asia, by John E. Endicott and 
William R. Heaton, provides a cur- 
sory but useful capsule introduction. 
It gives a brief outline of the politics 
of North and South Korea, after a 
detailed description of the politics of 
the PRC and Japan. 

A particularly noteworthy point in 
the Endicott-Heaton volume is the 
contention that both Korean re- 
gimes, which share the characteris- 
tics of the leader-dominant “authori- 
tarian” style of politics, are sus- 
tained by the “reciprocal military 
threat” across the demilitarized 
zone that separates the two; “each 
needs the other,” the authors as- 
sert, “to assure the continuation of 
their respective regimes” (p. 249). 
The imprint of external influence on 
each regime is also evident. While 
North Korea “has opted to follow the 
model offered by Marx and Lenin as 
interpreted by Kim,” South Korea, 
according to the authors, “has 
chosen a variation on the model suc- 
cessfully developed by Japan during 
the period of the Meiji oligarchs” in 
the late 19th century (p. 266). 

Some _ significant questions of 
Korean foreign policy are examined 
in The Future of the Korean Penin- 
sula, edited by Young C. Kim and 
Abraham M. Halpern. While most of 
the contributors focus on various 


multifaceted issues, such as the 
economic and alliance policies of 
each Korea, particularly noteworthy 
is the discussion of the interaction of 
foreign policy and domestic politics 
in South Korea during a period of 
détente between the major powers 
and dialogue between the two 
Koreas. Kim Kyong-won gives a 
sympathetic view (Chapter 4) of the 


authoritarian political tendencies in 


South Korea, the result of the 
“Yushin” system imposed by Presi- 
dent Park Chung Hee in 1972. Gari 
Ledyard is more critical (Chapter 5). 
Although Abraham Halpern’s rather 
pessimistic and critical tone is cer- 
tainly understandable in light of the 
mood generated by the “Koreagate” 


scandal of 1976-77, when the. 


study was completed, the tenor of 
his introduction seems unnecessari- 
ly harsh (pp. 7-11). Contrary to the 
perspective Halpern introduces, 
hindsight gives reason to doubt 
whether North Korea has proven 
more adroit than South Korea in 
managing its foreign policy and in 
winning the support of its allies and 
other countries. 

Another essential aspect of 
Korea’s external environment—the 
divergent US and Japanese percep- 
tions regarding Korean security—is 
examined in The Security of Korea, 
edited by Franklin B. Weinstein and 
Fuji Kamiya. The book, which 
reflects considerable forethought 
and careful judgment on the part of 
the two editors and the other con- 
tributors, is a product of the Project 
on US-Japan Relations at Stanford 
University. Using the somewhat 
novel approach of a question-and- 
answer format throughout the book, 
a group of ten US and Japanese 
specialists on East Asia examine the 
prevailing assumptions and diver- 
gent images about Korea in the 
United States and Japan. As a case 
study, they give prominent attention 
to the Carter administration’s deci- 
sion to withdraw US ground forces 
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from South Korea. 

For Pyongyang, just as for Seoul, 
the US perception of Korean secu- 
rity is of paramount importance. In 
1977, when the Carter decision was 
formally announced, Pyongyang 
entertained some lingering hope for 
an eventual US troop withdrawal 
from South Korea. It sent peace 
feelers to the Carter administration, 
for example, through such interme- 
diaries as Yugoslavia’s late Presi- 
dent Josip Broz Tito, Romania’s 
Prime Minister Nicolae Ceausescu, 
and Cambodia’s ex-head of state 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, who 
traveled to both Washington and 
Pyongyang. 

In 1979, however, with the subse- 
quent abandonment of the Carter 
plan of troop withdrawal, the Pyong- 
yang leadership was merely con- 
firmed in its initial skepticism, which 
it had displayed earlier in its rejec- 
tion of the US proposal (made dur- 
ing President Jimmy Carter’s official 
state visit to South Korea in July 
1979) for a tripartite conference 
on Korea. It instead insisted upon 
the conclusion of a bilateral peace 
treaty with the United States to 
replace the 1953 armistice agree- 
ment, plainly calculating thereby to 
undermine the rationale for the US 
troop presence in South Korea. 

Now, Pyongyang appears to have 
abandoned any hope for an early 
conclusion of a US—North Korean 
bilateral peace treaty. It doubtless 
also casts a cold eye on other pro- 
posals discussed in the Weinstein- 
Kamiya volume, such as the plea for 
improved consultation between 
Washington and Tokyo and meas- 
ures for nuclear development and 
arms control in the Korean penin- 
Sula. 

(Understandably, the Seoul gov- 
ernment is adamantly opposed to 
any US negotiations with North 
Korea unless it also takes part. It 
regards the abandonment of the 
Carter policy of troop withdrawal as 


confirmation of its long-standing 
position that the presence of US 
ground troops provides an effective 
deterrent to North Korean aggres- 
sion. On most such issues, Seoul is 
conspicuously silent, as if seeking to 
prevent unnecessary commentary 
and adverse opinion which might 
undermine international goodwill 
toward South Korea.) 

Some of the same ground is cov- 
ered by Nathan White in his US 
Policy Towards Korea. |n White’s 
Opinion, the United States has 
essentially four options in Korea: dis- 
engagement, continued support for 
South Korea, encouragement of 
peaceful unification with North 
Korea, and legitimation of the status 
quo. White recommends the last. 
But Seoul and Pyongyang would be 
likely to disagree, each for different 
reasons. Seoul would certainly favor 
continued US support. Pyongyang 
would regard anything other than 
peaceful unification as a “plot” for 
perpetuation of the two-Korea 
policy. 

By analyzing the question in terms 
of only four options, White seems to 
have oversimplified the complex 
picture of Korean security. In par- 
ticular, he has overlooked the time 
dimension involved. He leaves un- 
answered, for instance, such impor- 
tant questions as how long, if at all, 
the US troop presence in South 
Korea might continue and when or 
under what conditions the US sup- 
port might end, if at all.4 These are 
questions neither Pyongyang nor 
Seoul can afford to ignore, especial- 
ly since they are intimately linked 


* For a recent informative analysis of this issue, see Larry 
A. Niksch, “U.S. Troop Withdrawal from South Korea: Past 
Shortcomings and Future Prospects,” Asian Survey, 

March 1981, pp. 325-41. 

5 Selig S. Harrison, The Widening Gulf: Asian Nationalism 
and American Policy, New York, NY, The Free Press, 
1978, pp. 131-58 and 209-525. See also idem, “The 
United States, Japan and the Future of Korea,” in Franklin 
B. Weinstein, Ed., U.S.-Japan Relations and the Security of 
East Asia, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1978, 
pp. 189-95. 
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with perhaps the major question 
confronting Korea in the 1980’s— 
that of Korean reunification. 


KOREAN POLITICS in the 1980’s 
will thus be determined by the ways 
in which the new leadership in each 
Korea is able to adjust to pressures 
for Korean reunification. Of course, 
one can easily dismiss the issue of 
Korean reunification as “unrealistic” 
and Korean nationalist sentiment as 
too “dogmatic.” The fact remains, 
nonetheless, that reunification is a 
highly emotional issue for the 
Korean people.° Many Koreans feel 
that the Korean nation has been vic- 
timized by outside forces, by the 
great-power rivalry that brought the 
territorial division of Korea in 1945. 
They therefore espouse the reunifi- 
cation of Korea as a matter of right 
and justice. This perception, 
shared by many Koreans, is a 
psychological reality, and it must be 
treated as a significant factor in the 
equation of Korean politics. 

It is precisely at this point, how- 
ever, that opinions generally divide 
between Korean and most non- 
Korean experts on Korean security. 
White, Endicott and Heaton, and 
most of the contributors to the Kim- 
Halpern and Weinstein-Kamiya vol- 
umes (except Selig Harrison) seem 
to suffer from a lack of historical 
perspective and a failure to take ac- 
count of Korean sensitivities on the 
question of reunification. But, in this 
reviewer's opinion, what really 
counts in international politics is a 
combination of objective factors (in- 
cluding the distribution of power 
and capabilities) and subjective fac- 
tors (based on the perception or 
misperception of one’s own intent 
and that of adversary nations).” In 
this sense, the regimes of both 


® See, for example, Park Chung Hee, Toward Peaceful 
Unification, Seoul, Kwangmyong Publishing Co., 1976; Kim 
Il Sung, For the Independent Peaceful Reunification of 
Korea, rev. ed., New York, NY, Guardian Associates, 1976. 
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North Korea and South Korea are 
engaged in the politics of com- 
petitive legitimacy, seeking to 
enhance their own political legit- 
imacy by capturing the lead on the 
issue of reunification. 

This competition may move in any 
of several directions. One possibility 
is raised by In K. Hwang in The 
Neutralized Unification of Korea in 
Perspective. A neutralized unifica- 
tion of North Korea and South 
Korea, according to Hwang, will 
transcend the existing division and 
the complex web of major-power 
relations. This scheme, patterned 
after the successful cases of Switz- 
erland and Austria, is an attractive 
notion. In this reviewer’s opinion, 
however, the neutralized unification 
of Korea will remain a theoretical 
possibility rather than a realistic al- 
ternative. Although the “double 
balance” stalemate in the Korean 
peninsula—a local balance between 
the two Koreas and a rough quadri- 
lateral balance among the major 
powers—would theoretically allow 
movement toward resolution of the 
general standoff in the Korean 
peninsula, the formula of a 
neutralized Korea remains purely 
academic, belonging to the realm of 
“both an opportunity and a 
challenge to the Korean people to 
prove their ability in achieving 
Korean unification and, in turn, con- 
tributing to world peace” (pp. 
149-50). 

Another possibility is that of war 
between the North and the South in 
the name of reunification of the 
“fatherland.” This possibility cannot 
be ruled out completely, although 
the external constraints and the mili- 
tary balance between the two 
Koreas will discourage any military 
attack across the demilitarized 
zone. The search for peaceful re- 
unification will probably continue 


7 For a similar view, see John Stoessinger, Nations in 
Darkness, New York, NY, Random House, 1976. 
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undiminished as an alternative to 
military conflict, which would bring 
unimaginable sorrows and great 
destruction to the Korean people in 
both the North and the South.® 

In light of the foregoing considera- 
tions, therefore, the new leadership 


8 Yoshikazu Sakamoto, “Korea as a World Order Issue,” 
Alternatives: A Journal of World Policy (New Delhi and 
New York, NY), March 1978, pp. 385-413. 


in both North Korea and South 
Korea will probably remain engaged 
in the politics of competitive legit- 
imacy in the 1980’s.? In this compe- 
tition, the leadership of each Korea 
will be judged not only by the ways 
in which it carries out domestic and 


9 In this regard, see Samuel S. Kim, “Research on 
Korean Communism: Promise versus Performance,” World 
Politics (Princeton, NJ), January 1980, pp. 281-310. 


foreign policies but also by whether 
it can avoid armed conflict between 
the two halves of a divided Korea. 
Moreover, the leadership of each 
Korea must, however difficult the 
task, do both without abandoning, 
or even implying that it is thinking of 
abandoning, the supreme task of 
national reunification. This, indeed, 
is the challenge of Korea’s volatile 
politics in the 1980's. 
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Asia is minimal. Such benign 
neglect can only ascribed to the 
relative calm that seems to prevail in 
the region. 

There is no guarantee, however, 
that the region will remain calm 
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through the 1980’s. Northeast Asia 
is the only area of the world where 
the interests of four of the major 
powers—the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC), and Japan—con- 
verge, conflict, and sometimes 
clash. An equilibrium among the 
four powers is always very delicate. 
The presence of two “divided” na- 
tions—China and Korea—is a further 
complicating factor. 

Whatever occurs, it appears as if 
the Soviet Union will play an increas- 
ingly prominent role in the region. In 
an age of globalization, what hap- 
pens in one part of the world is 
closely linked to what happens in 
others. No matter whether the 
Soviet Union sees its strategic prior- 
ities in Europe, the Middle East, or 
Asia, its actions and decisions on the 
global plane will increasingly make 
themselves felt in Northeast Asia. 
Within the region itself, the Soviet 
Union has undertaken a significant 
military buildup. Whether this recent 
development will alter traditional 
Soviet policies and objectives in the 
region cannot be known, but there is 
no doubt that the Soviet Union will 
be operating from a much stronger 
position than it has hitherto. 

For these and other reasons, 
security issues in Northeast Asia can 
be neglected no longer by those 
seriously interested in world affairs. 
In particular, attention must be 
given to Soviet strategy in Northeast 
Asia. 
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REGRETTABLY, there is no gener- 
ally accepted methodology for de- 
scribing Soviet conduct in foreign 
relations. Soviet international 
behavior, like that of any other state, 
is by nature a mixture of various do- 
mestic and international factors, 
based on considerations such as 
perceptions, capabilities, priorities, 
risk calculations, and leadership at 
any given moment. Moreover, as 
some have rightly observed, Soviet 
foreign policies operate in constant 
flux. This is particularly the case in 
Northeast Asia, where factors intrin- 
sic to the region make the Soviet 
conduct of foreign affairs more com- 
plex than in Europe or elsewhere. As 
a result, it is often difficult to de- 
scribe clearly—and even to under- 
stand adequately—the character of 
Soviet policies and roles in North- 
east Asia. 

Fortunately, several recent books, 
both Soviet and Western, will help 
sort out the various factors involved 
in Soviet strategy in Northeast Asia. 
The Soviet works, thought-provoking 
though they may be in several re- 
spects, are useful primarily for an 
understanding of Soviet perceptions 
and viewpoints. The Western books 
are excellent pioneering works that 
attempt to examine a number of un- 
explored facets of this long- 
neglected subject. Although they at- 
tain neither in coverage nor in depth 
of analysis the level of some of the 
more celebrated studies on Soviet 
strategies in Europe and elsewhere, 
they should be welcomed and highly 
appreciated. 

As a group, the Soviet writers on 
Northeast Asia discern a pattern of 
both continuity and change in US 
policy toward Asia since the mid- 
1970’s. On the one hand, from the 
Soviet perspective, the United 
States continues to adhere to one of 
its most basic foreign policy orienta- 
tions, that of regarding the USSR as 
the principal enemy. As G. A. 
Trofimenko, head of the US foreign 


policy section of the Institute of the 
USA and Canada, writes: 


The United States considers the 
Soviet Union not only the central op- 
ponent in global conflicts but the 
major foe in the Asia-Pacific region. 
(Lukin et al., p. 83) 


Trofimenko here undoubtedly is 
suggesting that, for its part, the 
Soviet Union must continue to view 
the United States as its major oppo- 
nent in Asia. In other words, 
Moscow perceives Washington as 
being quite determined to remain at 
least militarily the major power in 
the Asian theater, despite whatever 
gestures Washington makes toward 
withdrawal. 

On the other hand, the Soviets 
profess to see recent significant 
changes in the basic US orientation 
toward Asia. They note, for example, 
the shift of emphasis made by re- 
cent US administrations—in par- 
ticular, the geographic shift of US 
interests from continental Asia to 
Northeast Asia and to the Pacific 
region proper. Vladimir P. Lukin, 
head of Asia-Pacific affairs at the In- 
stitute of the USA and Canada, 
writes: 


The reduction of US military involve- 
ment in continental Asia... with 
respect to longer-term strategy was 
_.. linked to a tendency to shift the 
center of the regional policy of the 
USA to Northeast Asia and the Pa- 
cific basin proper... . The decrease 
in the American military presence in 
continental Asia was accompanied 
... by serious measures aimed at 
strengthening the American Pacific 
Fleet—the principal US _ military 
force in the region. (Lukin et al., 
p. 302) 


Judging from such recent Soviet 
works, it would not be incorrect to 
infer that the Soviet Union has 
assessed rather accurately the “‘se- 
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lective commitment” policy of re- 
cent US administrations toward 
Asia. 

Furthermore, Soviet Asia-watch- 
ers have also been quick to draw at- 
tention to what they see as a “divi- 
sion of labor” policy, in which the 
United States has given Japan an 
“exceptional” role in the region (M. 
G. Nosov in Lukin et al., p. 167), has 
worked toward improving its rela- 
tions with its strongest and most 


viable allies, i.e., Japan, Australia, 


and New Zealand (V. A. Kremenyuk 
in Lukin et al., p. 37), and has raised 
the PRC to the position of a “quasi- 
ally” (Trofimenko in Lukin et al., 
p. 81). 

As the Soviets see it, this shift in 
US strategy in Asia reflects the 
changing vantage points of both the 
United States and its Asian allies, 
especially Japan. In recent years, A. 
V. Krutskikh emphasizes, Washing- 
ton has come to realize that Japan 
and other Asian countries can now 
play a significant role as its partners 
(p. 122, passim). As a result, many 
US leaders feel that it may not be a 
bad idea at all—and it may even be 
desirable—for Japan and _ other 
Asian allies to assume broader re- 
sponsibilities for the maintenance of 
security in Asia. This new approach 
is further reinforced, the Soviets 
contend, by the US calculation that 
as long as the United States retains 
military superiority over Japan and 
its other allies, particularly in the 
field of nuclear weapons, it retains 
sufficient means to draw these 
countries into the diplomatic and 
economic relationships it desires 
(Petrov, pp. 66-67). 

As for Japan, Soviet observers 
have noted the Japanese govern- 
ment’s awareness of the “decline of 
American power” in the region and 
its growing comprehension of US 
demands for Japan to carry its 
weight in the resulting “power 
vacuum” (Petrov, p. 67). With these 
developments, they speculate, 


Japan is once again presented with 
an opportunity to expand its influ- 
ence in its own “backyard.” As Lukin 
comments: 


The present activization of Japan’s 
Pacific policy is of essential signifi- 
cance for the further evolution of the 
situation in the Pacific Ocean basin. 
... In the early 1970's it became 
clear that the Japanese economic 
giant, even though cautiously and 
hesitatingly, and all the while keep- 
ing its eyes on its “senior partner,” is 
nonetheless definitely and persist- 
ently seeking its own, specifically 
political course, one that would re- 
flect the greatly increased capabili- 
ties for Japan’s economic and other 
influence in the international arena 
and, above all, in the traditional 
zone of Japanese foreign policy ac- 
tivity—the Pacific region. (Lukin et 
al., p. 303) 


It does not require much “reading 
between the lines” to decipher how 
the Soviets perceive the recent strat- 
egy orientations of the United States 
and its partners in Asia, nor is it hard 
to see that the Soviets have sized up 
the situation with an astute eye to 
the effect any changes may have on 
their own global interests (see also 
Johnson et al., pp. 1-17). 


WHAT, then, is the Soviet approach 
to Northeast Asia and the Pacific, 
and what impact has it had in the 
region? 

To begin with, the Soviets have 
done their utmost to drive home 
their contention that the Soviet 
Union is not only a European power 
but also an Asian power. Without 
exception, all the Soviet books re- 
viewed here make this claim, re- 
peating the words of V. |. Lenin that 
“geographically, economically and 
historically, Russia belongs not only 
to Europe but also to Asia.’! Fur- 
thermore, although the exact date 
cannot be pinpointed, it is clear that 
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at some time in the early or mid- 
1970’s, the USSR began to define 
itself as an Asian-Pacific power, not 
simply as an Asian power. This point 
was brought home clearly to Osamu 
Miyoshi at the Japan-Soviet confer- 
ence of defense specialists held in 
Kyoto in 1976, when the Soviet rep- 
resentatives declared that the USSR 
was a “Pacific power” (Foster et al., 
p. 78). 

Beyond this general claim, the 
Soviet Union appears to have sev- 
eral major political objectives in 
Northeast Asia. It has consistently 
sought to weaken and, if possible, to 
eliminate US military influence in 
the region. Similarly, it has attempt- 
ed to isolate the PRC, and particu- 
larly to prevent it from entering into 
a military alliance with the United 
States and Japan. It apparently 
wishes to preserve the status quo on 
the Korean peninsula. It clearly will 
make every effort to defend the ter- 
ritorial status quo regarding its 
borders with the PRC and Japan. At 
the same time, it has sought to draw 
Japan into broader cooperation, 
both political and economic. Finally, 
it has promoted the establishment 
of a “collective security” system in 
Asia, with the USSR as a participant 
and in effect as guarantor. 

In conjunction with these objec- 
tives, the Soviet Union has under- 
taken an enormous military buildup 
in the region. The Soviet Pacific 
Fleet now includes approximately 
one third of all Soviet submarines 
and about one third of all Soviet sur- 
face combat ships, notably the anti- 
Submarine warfare aircraft carrier 
Minsk and the amphibious assault 
transport dock vessel /van Rogov. 


1V. |. Lenin, Poinoye sobraniye sochineniy (Collected 
Works), 5th ed., Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1958-70, Vol. 30, 
1962, p. 326. 

2 Newsweek (Asian edition, Tokyo), July 27, 1981, 
p. 10. 

3 Japan Defense Agency,’ Boei Hakusho 1981 (Defense 
White Paper 1981), Tokyo, 1981, p. 69; and Hokkaido 
Shimbun (Sapporo), Aug. 10, 1980. 
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Approximately one third of the 
Soviet Union’s SS-20 mobile 
IRBM’s are targeted on the PRC and 
on US bases in Japan and South 
Korea.? The Soviet Union has also 
deployed Backfire supersonic 
bombers in the Soviet Far East. 
Soviet ground troops have been 
moved in large numbers back onto 
the three islands off Hokkaido— 
Kunashiri, Etoforu, and Shikotan— 
seized by the Soviet Union at the 
end of World War II but still claimed 
by Japan. There is also evidence 
that Soviet strategic concern about 
the region has recently increased. It 
has been reported that three Soviet 
military districts—the Siberian, 
Transbaykal, and Far Eastern—have 
been integrated under a single com- 
mand. Such a move may indicate a 
new Soviet strategic approach to the 
region.? 

Needless to say, neither the geo- 
graphical element nor Soviet claims 
and desires confer on the USSR the 
status of an Asian power. Despite 
the Soviet military buildup, it is clear 
that the Soviet Union still suffers 
from several major disadvantages in 
its approach to the region. 

First, the Soviet Union has neither 
Sufficient experience nor sufficient 
prestige to claim to be a full-fledged 
Asian power. Historically, it is a late- 
comer to the region, and it has little 
convincing justification for its claims 
to regional influence. The fact that 
the Soviet Union has become a 
global power does not automatically 
guarantee it a position from which it 
can decisively influence develop- 
ments, either in Northeast Asia or 
around the globe. Soviet inaction 
during the Sino-Vietnamese War of 
1979 is a good illustration. 

Second, the Soviet Union is handi- 
Capped by its lack of close cultural 
ties and other means upon which to 
build an enduring relationship with 
the states and peoples of Northeast 
Asia. Aware of this handicap, it has 
resorted to the only means it has for 
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acting on the Asian countries: the 
military. As Richard H. Solomon 
puts it, the Soviet Union “projects 
... its influence in the region almost 
exclusively through military means” 
(Solomon, p. 8). 

Third, the Soviets have not made 
any realistic or constructive pro- 
posals for mutual cooperation to the 
states of the region. The ones they 
have offered—such as the collective 
security design and the Soviet- 
Japanese Treaty of Good Neighborli- 
ness and Cooperation—have been 
unrealistic and one-sided. Basically, 
Soviet policies for Northeast Asia 
have been reactive in character, 
with a reliance on faits accomplis 
made possible by the Soviet military 
machine. 

Finally, some of the Soviet Union’s 
objectives in the region are mutually 
incompatible. For example, the 
Soviet Union’s hard-line position on 
the territorial question stands in 
clear contradiction to some of its 
other objectives—such as those of 
drawing Japan away from the 
United States, discouraging military 
cooperation among Japan, the PRC, 
and the United States, and promot- 
ing the Asian collective security 
scheme. Similarly, there is no 
evidence that the Soviet Union has 
been any less arbitrary in pursuing 
its objectives elsewhere in the 
region. 

In consequence of these factors, a 
considerable number of Soviet poli- 
cies in Northeast Asia have ended in 
failure. To consider only the period 
of the late 1970’s, the Soviet Union 
was unable to prevent the signing of 
the Sino-Japanese peace treaty in 
1978, the normalization of Sino- 
American relations in 1979, and 
China’s unilateral termination of the 
Sino-Soviet treaty of friendship, alli- 
ance, and mutual aid in 1980. 

Furthermore, Soviet actions and 
attitudes have produced a percepti- 
ble reaction throughout Northeast 
Asia. To take Japan again as an ex- 


ample, the Japanese people were 
for many years after World War Il 
quite insensitive to questions of na- 
tional security and external military 
threat. But as the Soviet Union has 
pursued its heavy-handed and coer- 
cive policies and, in particular, as it 
has increasingly relied on military 
force to achieve its ends, the Japa- 
nese have gradually come to sus- 
pect Soviet motivations and to look 
for ways to enhance their own secu- 
rity. The threat of Soviet “counter- 
measures” against the signing of the 
Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty and 
the buildup of Soviet military forces 
on the Northern Islands have moved 
Japan to cooperate more closely 
with both China and the United 
States and have made the Japanese 
more aware of the need to defend 
against the Soviet threat—a process 
well described by Paul Langer, one 
of the most perceptive foreign ana- 
lysts of Japan (Solomon, pp. 79- 
80). It is littlke wonder that Soviet 
efforts to prevent ‘anti-Soviet’ 
alliances and understandings be- 
tween other countries have fre- 
quently resulted in the creation of 
the very thing they were designed to 
prevent. 


IT SHOULD BE realized, though, 
that the inadequacies and failures of 
Soviet policy in Northeast Asia will 
not necessarily be repeated in this 
decade. A number of new factors 
hold the possibility of greater Soviet 
gains in the region. 

For one, it will become increasing- 
ly difficult in the 1980’s to prevent 
the elements involved in the global 
US-Soviet rivalry from affecting the 
regional competition in Northeast 
Asia. This increasing “globalization” 
may give the Soviet Union an advan- 
tageous position in Northeast Asia— 
even the ability to exert strong 
pressures on the various countries 
of the region (Solomon, pp. 10-11). 
Indeed, the growth of the Soviet 
global military capabilities, par- 
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ticularly the buildup of Soviet naval 
forces, may well indicate a Soviet 
desire to take the initiative in influ- 
encing security arrangements in 
Northeast Asia, since such forces 
can threaten the sea-lanes vital to 
island nations such as Japan. Per- 
haps Soviet leaders have accepted 
their recent diplomatic setbacks in 
the region in part because of their 
belief that the tide of affairs will one 
day turn in their favor and they will 
then be able to move toward long- 
desired goals. 

At the same time, the gradual in- 
crease in the Soviet military capabili- 
ty regionally will provide the Soviet 
Union with greater opportunities to 
intervene in regional as well as in 
global affairs. In Asia, it has often 
been noted, the Soviet Union has in- 
creasingly projected its military 
capabilities at all levels of conflict 
(Solomon, p. 5). In Vietnam, for ex- 
ample, the Soviet Union has been 
maintaining and utilizing bases at 
the ports of Danang and Cam Ranh 
Bay. This Soviet military presence 
has obvious implications for the 
security of the Northeast Asian 
states. As Joji Omura, Director- 
General of the Japan Defense Agen- 
cy, acknowledged on October 20, 
1980,’ the sea-lanes around Japan 
are vulnerable to Soviet bombers 
operating (in increasing numbers) 
out of the Danang and Cam Ranh 
Bay bases and to the widespread 
Soviet naval presence, which now 
ranges from the Western Pacific to 
the Indian Ocean. Likewise, the 
strengthened Soviet military capa- 
bility in the Soviet Far East has put 
the entire Japanese archipelago 
within range of Soviet SS—20 mobile 
IRBM’s and Backfire bombers. As a 
result, the Soviet Union is now ina | 
favorable position to /ocalize any 
conflict with the states of Northeast 


4 Kyodo News Service, transcribed in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Asia and Pacific 
(Washington, DC), Oct. 21, 1980, p. C/1. 


Asia, provided that it does not have 
to reckon with the possibility that 
sophisticated US strategic weapons 
may be brought into play against it. 

How the Soviet Union chooses to 
press its advantages in Northeast 
Asia of course remains to be seen. 
The Soviets have amply demonstrat- 
ed their willingness to expand mili- 
tarily into regions beyond their bor- 
ders, even at great cost to them- 
selves. And the history of Russian 
and Soviet expansion supports the 
contention that the Soviets will 
move, like amoebas, wherever the 
opportunity arises and resistance is 
weak, until they overreach them- 
selves and are checked. In all likeli- 
hood, this pattern of elastic advance 
and retreat will continue into the 
1980’s as well.° For Soviet strate- 
gists, therefore, much will depend 
on whether the Soviet Union can 
avoid provoking a strong response 
from the other powers in the region. 

In the case of Japan, there are in- 
dications that Tokyo may begin to 
play a more active role in the securi- 
ty of the region. In recent years, 
many American specialists have ad- 
vocated that Japan accept an ap- 
propriate share of the defense 
burden—in particular that Japan in- 
crease its surveillance, air defense, 
and antisubmarine capabilities 
around the islands (Johnson et al., 
p. 40; Solomon, p. 20). In this con- 
text, it is interesting to note the 
statement made by Japanese Prime 
Minister Zenko Suzuki in Washing- 
ton, DC, on May 8, 1981, that Japan 
will make “greater efforts for improv- 
ing its defense capabilities in Japa- 
nese territories and in its surround- 
ing sea and air space.” In his press 
interview the same day, Mr. Suzuki 
also made clear that Japan would 
take steps to bolster its defense 


5 This pattern has been noted by many scholars, 
including George Kennan. See, for example, his Memoirs, 
1925-1950, Boston, MA, Little, Brown and Co., 1967, 
p. 561. 
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Capabilities to cover several hun- 
dred nautical miles off its shores and 
1,000 nautical miles of its sea- 
lanes.® These statements may be re- 
garded as particularly significant in 
view of the fact that the United 
States has called for Japan to step 
up its defense efforts in the seas 
west of Guam and north of the 
Philippines. 

It should be noted, however, that 
according to almost all the con- 
tributors to the Western books re- 
viewed here, the Japanese do not 
yet fully comprehend the nature of 
global military security thinking 
(e.g., Johnson et al., p. 6 and 
passim). For instance, although the 
Japanese are sensitive to the direct 
“threat from the north,” they seem 
insufficiently aware of their vulner- 
ability to the cutting of supply lines 
for oil and other essential raw mate- 
rials in the event of military confron- 
tation. Nor do the Japanese seem to 
recognize other important linkages 
between Northeast Asia and other 
regions of the world. 

In the case of the United States, 
there is a question whether the 
United States will contribute to 
Asian security in the 1980's as ubiq- 
uitously or as enthusiastically as it 
did in the 1960’s. Almost all the 
Western authors in the books under 
review see a relative decline of US 
power and, in particular, a reluc- 
tance on the part of many US lead- 
ers to maintain the level of the US 
commitment and the number of US 
Strategic bases in Northeast Asia 
(Foster et al., p. 4; Marwah and 
Pollack, p. 157; Solomon, p. 70; 
Johnson et al., pp. 57-58). Many 
contend that US foreign policy gives 
priority to Europe, the Middle East, 
and other countries over Northeast 


Asia (Foster et al., pp. 8-9; Solo- 


® See “Joint Communique Between Prime Minister 
Zenko Suzuki and President Ronald Reagan, May 8, 
1981,” Yomiuri Shimbun (Tokyo) and Sankei Shimbun 
(Tokyo), May 9, 1981; and also Asahi Shimbun (Tokyo), 
May 9, 1981. 
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mon, p. 3). Some go so far as to 
assert that recent US administra- 
tions have failed to formulate a clear 
strategic policy for Asia other than 
that of sharing the burden with as 
many allies and partners as possible 
(Solomon, pp. 3, 19-21). Of course, 
the books reviewed here were writ- 
ten before the Reagan administra- 
tion took office. Whether the United 
States will reverse the trend noted 
by the authors remains in large part 
to be seen. 

Finally, Soviet strategists must 
take into account the possibility of a 
better-integrated Western and Japa- 
nese defense effort in Northeast 
Asia. Some observers have stressed 
the need for a coherent and work- 
able doctrine for the Northeast- 
Pacific region, a doctrine that, 
needless to say, will be well coordi- 
nated with a larger global doctrine 
(Solomon, pp. 3, 9, 21). Since con- 
trol of the sea-lanes between North- 
east Asia and the Persian Gulf 
through the Pacific and Indian 
oceans is widely recognized as vital 
in the coming decade (Foster et al., 
pp. 70, 74, 109), it is quite possible 
that the West will formulate what 
Noel Gayler calls a loose “oceanic 
alliance” (Solomon, pp. 54-68), or 
an “offshore strategy,” as Leslie 
Brown has advocated (Marwah and 
Pollack, p. 157). 


THE SECURITY of Northeast Asia 
has been a long-neglected field, in 
which there has been little serious 
research and few serious publica- 
tions. For this reason alone, those 
books published on this topic in the 
last few years are welcome. But 
closer scrutiny reveals that there is 
room for much improvement, in 
both quantity and quality. As is the 
case with the books reviewed here, 
most of the books in the field are 
simply collections of short papers. 
With few exceptions—notably 
Gaston Sigur, James Morley, John 
Emmerson, Daniel Okimoto, Paul 
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Langer, Richard Solomon, and D. V. 
Petrov and several other Soviet 
specialists—most of the authors cite 
no primary sources and do not even 
appear to be familiar with the lan- 
guages of the region. It is surprising 
that such authors, who are inclined 
to look at the world from the 
Strategic perspective of Washington 
or Moscow, undertake to speak au- 
thoritatively about Northeast Asia 


and to make recommendations on 
what the countries of the region 
should and should not do. 

Two correctives come to mind. 
First, the voices and views of the 
people of Northeast Asia should be 
made more accessible, for example, 
by encouraging them to write in 
English or other widely used world 
languages or by helping to have 
their works translated into more ac- 


cessible languages. Second, it is 
necessary to train additional foreign 
affairs specialists who not only know 
the languages of Northeast Asia but 
also attempt to understand the 
countries of the region “from the in- 
side.” Only when we make progress 
in this direction can we begin to 
speak of a comprehensive and fully 
reliable body of scholarship on secu- 
rity in Northeast Asia. 
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Articles 


The Imperial Dimension of Soviet Military Power 
Rebecca V. Strode and Colin S. Gray 


Two Hudson Institute analysts look at the impact of the Russian imperial tradition on present Soviet 
strategic posture, and see it as a little understood and significant cause—among several—of the recent 
Soviet military buildup. 


Current Dynamics of the Korean Peninsula 
Robert A. Scalapino 


An Asian expert at Berkeley finds the situation on the Korean peninsula to be volatile and potentially 
dangerous, with the North Korean military buildup creating the major source of tension. Nonetheless, 
an international trend appears to be under way—albeit slowly, unevenly, and without official 
acknowledgment—to recognize the reality that two states exist on the Korean peninsula. 


China and Offshore Energy 
Kim Woodard 


A Washington-based energy consultant notes that leveling-off of onshore energy output has sharpened 
China's interest in joint development of offshore hydrocarbon resources. He describes some of the 
security issues bearing upon Western participation in development of these resources. 


* * * 


Essay-reviews 


Political Change in the USSR: Moving the Immovable? 
Robert V. Daniels 


An American observer reviews a number of recent studies on Soviet internal affairs, and finds that 
none encourage expectations of any sudden and fundamental change even after the old guard leaves 
the political scene. 


National Security Perspectives of Soviet “Think Tanks” 
Tyrus W. Cobb 


A scholar at West Point concludes that the developing Soviet “strategic-intellectual complex” makes a 
significant input to decision-making in the USSR. A sample of their writings reveals growing 
sophistication regarding US policies and weapons systems, but continued limitation on discussion of 
Soviet policies and force posture. 


(Essay-reviews continued on next page) 


Writing on Vietnam 
Douglas Pike 


Reviewing five recent books on the Vietnam experience, an American participant and observer feels 
that despite the high quality of these works, the definitive account remains to be written. When it is, it 
will not—he notes—reveal any startling secrets because there are none which have not appeared in the 
news files. The task will be to interpret the experience and to put it into context. 


Value Change in China 
Patrick G. Maddox 


An American academic sees evidence of the durability of human differences in China despite events 
since 1949. Diversity and individuality endure, and nonparticipation and avoidance have become 
deeply ingrained in the face of confusing and conflicting messages from the authorities. 


Mass Mobilization in Mao’s China 
Richard P. Madsen 


Reflecting on the extent to which mass campaigns coincided with the moral vision of the Chinese 
people, an American sociologist suggests that the Maoist version of politics enjoyed wide popular 
acceptance in the 1950's but subsequently became increasingly alien to the Chinese populace. 


The Imperial Dimension 


of Soviet Military Power 


By Rebecca V. Strode and Colin S. Gray 


he secrecy and deliberate obfuscation which 

envelop Soviet defense and foreign policy deci- 

sion-making processes are not new to the Russian 
State. As early as the 16th century, an English traveler to 
Muscovy commented: 


the Russe neither beeleveth any thing that an other man 
speaketh, nor speaketh any thing himself worthie to be 
beleeved.} 


But the implantation of Marxism-Leninism onto tradi- 
tional Russian political culture has left the modern 
Western observer even more perplexed. Information is 
suppressed; criticism, submerged. Moreover, the politi- 
cal discussion which does take place in open forums is 
usually inaccurate, misleading, or incomplete. 

To be sure, the sharp debate among Western analysts 
in recent years over the content of Soviet strategy has 
sensitized the defense community to the dangers of 
“mirror-imaging,” and Voyennaya mysi’ is now as 
familiar a title to most defense professionals as is the An- 
nual Report of the US Secretary of Defense. But the 
discrediting of one clearly inadequate methodology has 
not been followed by the construction of a more appro- 
priate one. Similarly, familiarity with Soviet military 
writings has not forged a consensus about the meaning 
of Soviet strategic doctrine, or about its operational 
relevance for Soviet military behavior. 


Ms. Strode is a member of the Professional Staff at the 


Hudson /nstitute, Croton-on-Hudson, NY, specializing in 
Soviet foreign and defense policy. Mr. Gray, until 
recently at the Hudson Institute, is now President of 
the National Institute of Public Policy, a newly formed 
research organization located in the Washington, DC, 
area. He is the author of many works on Soviet and 
American defense policy, including The MX and Na- 
tional Security, 1981. 


Some Western analysts have argued that the Soviet 
military had concluded by 1969 that strategic superiori- 
ty, however desirable it might be in theory, was not 
possible in practice. Given the existing levels of sur- 
vivable nuclear missiles, particularly submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBM’s), no attacker could 
be confident of escaping a crushing retaliatory blow 
from his opponent. According to this interpretation, only 
ideological scruples prevented the USSR from openly 
endorsing the concept of mutual assured destruction. It 
is claimed that Soviet acceptance of societal vulnerabili- 
ty under the terms of the antiballistic missile (ABM) trea- 
ty of 1972 in fact belies Soviet declarations and provides 
proof that the Soviets do not consider war-fighting to be 
a credible option.? 

The principal evidence against this viewpoint is pro- 
vided by Soviet military hardware. Through a sustained 
and costly drive for military excellence, the USSR has 
developed a large, modern military establishment capa- 
ble of projecting nuclear and conventional forces 
throughout the globe. This effort seems to have gone 
beyond that required for a strategy of mutual assured 
destruction. Moreover, the principal weapons in the 
Strategic arsenal of the USSR, land-based intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles (ICBM’s), appear to have been 
designed in such a way as to maximize their counter- 
force, damage-limiting potential. 

Nevertheless, analysts who believe that the Soviet 
Union adheres to the notion of strategic stability through 
mutual vulnerability maintain that the Soviet force 
posture is compatible with such a strategy. They con- 


1 Giles Fletcher, Of the Russe Commonwealth (1951), facsimile edition, introduced by 
Richard Pipes, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1966, p. 42. 

2 The most important spokesman for this view is Raymond Garthoff, long-time analyst of 
Soviet military affairs and formerly Executive Officer of the United States SALT | delegation. 
See Raymond Garthoff, “SALT and the Soviet Military,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), January-February 1975, pp. 33-34; and idem, “Mutual Deterrence and 
Strategic Arms Limitation in Soviet Policy,” /nternational Security (Cambridge, MA), 
Summer 1978, p. 124. 
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tend that the Soviet force posture, like its American 
counterpart, is designed to enhance deterrence, but 
that the Soviet view of deterrence is one which sees the 
best defense in the capability to mount a good offense. 

Although such a view is credible, it fails to provide 
evidence that the Soviets possess any criteria of suffi- 
ciency. In addition, if Soviet military power were gener- 
ated purely, or even primarily, by the wholly defensive 
rationale of deterrence, one would expect to see at least 
some discussion in Soviet strategic literature of the 
possibilities of early war termination at minimum cost, 
should deterrence fail. Such discussion is disturbingly 
absent from Soviet doctrinal writings. Instead, one 
reads that nuclear war, should the imperialists unleash 
it, will be a decisive struggle between the two social 
systems, leading ultimately to the victory of socialism 
worldwide.? 

Other students of Soviet strategy believe that the 
USSR has never accepted the notion of deterrence 
through mutual assured destruction. These analysts 
point out that Soviet military writings insist that nuclear 
war, with all its horrors, could still be won in a politically 
meaningful way. Consequently, Soviet strategy empha- 
sizes not stability, but superiority.4 These analysts argue 
that the Soviet Union’s truly enormous buildup of stra- 
tegic and theater nuclear weapons, coupled with its 
continuing doctrinal emphasis on counterforce superior- 
ity and seizure of the initiative, indicates that, should 
the Soviet leadership determine during a crisis that 
nuclear war had become inevitable, the USSR would at- 
tempt to execute a disarming first-strike against the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The goal of such an 
attack would be the destruction of enemy forces, follow- 
ed by the “Finlandization,” if not outright occupation, of 
Western Europe, and the removal of the United States 


3.N. V. Ogarkov, “Strategy, Military,” in Sovetskaya voyennaya entsiklopediya (Soviet 
Military Encyclopedia), Vol. 7, Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1979, p. 564; and A. A. Grechko, 
“Report of the Minister of Defense, Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. Grechko,” 
Kommunist vooruzhénnykh sil (Moscow), No. 8, April 1973, p. 15. 

4 Richard Pipes, Joseph Douglass, Amoretta Hoeber, and Francis Hoeber are among the 
most prominent proponents of this view. There are, however, dissenting views, the most 
notable perhaps being that of Robert Arnett. Both Pipes and Arnett have made thorough 
attempts to synthesize and interpret the meaning of Soviet strategy, yet they have come to 
radically different conclusions. For Pipes, the Soviet contention that even nuclear war is a 
“continuation of politics” implies that the USSR might under some circumstances choose 
to further its political ends by means of a nuclear conflict. For Arnett, on the other hand, 
the Soviet endorsement of this Clausewitzian dictum has no operational significance. 
Rather, Arnett contends, it is merely a statement of the Marxist philosophical principle that 
war flows from political conflict. In Arnett’s opinion, therefore, it need not imply that the 
USSR would ever consider nuclear war to be an appropriate tool of policy. The 
discrepancy between Pipe’s and Arnett’s views is due to the inherent inadequacy and 
deliberate ambiguity of Soviet strategic sources. See Richard Pipes, “Why the Soviet Union 
Thinks It Could Fight and Win a Nuclear War,” Commentary (New York, NY), July 1977, 
pp. 21-34; Robert L. Arnett, “Soviet Attitudes Towards Nuclear War: Do They Really Think 
They Can Win?” The Journal of Strategic Studies (London), September 1979, pp. 172-91; 
Francis P. Hoeber and Amoretta M. Hoeber, “The Soviet View of Deterrence: Who, 
Whom?” Survey (London), Spring 1980, pp. 17-24; and Joseph D. Douglass and 


as an effective impediment to the international political 
ambitions of the USSR. 

While there is substantial truth in these propositions, 
they do not provide insight into the most critical ques- 
tion of Soviet strategic calculation: By what criteria 
would the Soviet leadership determine that a nuclear 
war had indeed become inevitable? Certainly, the 
Soviets can be said to be Clausewitzian in a sense. 
Lenin himself quoted (or rather misquoted) Clausewitz, 
and is in turn repeatedly quoted by today’s Soviet mili- 
tary theoreticians.® But to say that the Soviets view war 
as a continuation of politics only raises more 
critical—and more _ interesting—questions: What are 
Soviet political aims? And under what conditions would 
Soviet politicians choose to further them through 
nuclear war? Similarly, to note only that the USSR has 
adopted a war-fighting strategy fails to address the cen- 
tral issue of Soviet-American strategic relations: Under 
what circumstances would the Soviet leadership choose 
to fight? 

Answers to these questions cannot be found in Soviet 
military sources, no matter how closely they are read. 
This is the stuff of high politics, not of defense tech- 
nique, and it is here, more than anywhere else, that the 
USSR’s powerful few so jealously hide their thoughts. 
No matter how familiar Soviet military writings become, 
it remains the difficult task of those who would analyze 
Soviet defense policy to penetrate through both an 
enigma and a mystery just to find the central puzzle—a 
puzzle, incidentally, to which not even Leonid Brezhnev 
can know the full solution. 

Yet another prominent explanation sees the rationale 
for the Soviet military buildup in the defense of tradi- 
tional Russian interests.© But such views often fail to ap- 
preciate the dynamism of those interests. Muscovy, like 


Amoretta M. Hoeber, Soviet Strategy for Nuclear War, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution 
Press, 1979. For other examinations of Soviet strategy, see John M. Carabelli, “The Role of 
Surprise and Preemption in Soviet Military Strategy,” International Security Review 
(Turnbridge Wells, Kent), Summer 1981, pp. 209-36; and Fritz Ermarth, “Contrasts in 
American and Soviet Strategic Thought,” /nternational Security, Fall 1978, pp. 138-55. 

5 When Lenin quoted Clausewitz’s famous dictum on the relationship between war and 
politics, he inserted the clause “namely violent” in it: “War is a continuation of politics by 
other, namely violent, means.” V. |. Lenin, Pol/noye sobraniye sochineniy (Complete 
Collected Works), Vol. 26, Moscow, Politizdat, 1969, p. 316. For recent Soviet examples of 
this use of Lenin, see B. Byely et al., Marxism-Leninism on War and Army (A Soviet View), 
trans. US Air Force, Soviet Military Thought Series, No. 2, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1974, pp. 2 and 29; Major General A. S. Milovidov, Ed., The 
Philosophical Heritage of V. |. Lenin and Problems of Contemporary War (A Soviet View), 
trans., US Air Force, Soviet Military Thought Series, No. 5, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1974, p. 37; and Colonel M. P. Skirdo, The People, the Army, 
the Commander (A Soviet View), trans. US Air Force, Soviet Military Thought Series, 

No. 14, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1978, pp. 5-6. 

6 Walter Lippmann was an early proponent of this view (see his The Cold War: A Study in 
US Foreign Policy, New York, NY, Harper, 1947). Among current scholars, Hans J. 
Morgenthau is perhaps the most perceptive and eloquent spokesman (see, for example, 
his contribution to Lloyd C. Gardner et al., Origins of the Cold War, Lexington, MA, Xerox 
College Publishing, 1970). 
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Amphibious carriers of the Soviet military cross a water obstacle during maneuvers in the Baltic region in the 


summer of 1981. 


other empires, perceived territorial expansion to be in 
its interest, and its wars were as often as not wars of ex- 
pansion. However, what may appear to an expanding 
empire to be purely the defense of its territory, or the 
“gathering of Russian lands,” might seem quite aggres- 
sive from the perspective of those being “gathered,” 
such as the 15th-century Novgorodians, the 16th- 
century Kazan Muslims, the 17th-century Siberians, the 
18th-century Poles, or the 19th-century Turkestanis. 
Similarly, in the 20th century, the defense of the state 
interests of the USSR took plainly aggressive forms in 
Georgia in 1921, Lithuania in 1940, Hungary in 1956, 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, and Afghanistan in 1979. 
Moreover, the USSR has defined its interests in all- 
encompassing, global terms,” thereby raising the pros- 
pect of conflict with the world’s other globally interested 
nuclear power. 

To grasp why the Soviets behave as they do with 
respect to the development, threat, and use of military 
power, it is helpful to turn to imperial Russian and Soviet 
history. The Soviet Union has inherited many of the mili- 


—Camera Press. 


tary traditions and strategic problems of its tsarist 
predecessor, and the Soviet regime has assumed the 
tsars’ imperial mantle. The Soviet leadership’s military 
outlook has also been profoundly shaped by the world 
war which brought the Bolshevik regime to power, the 
civil war which firmly established it, and a second 
world war, which brought it superpower status. In addi- 
tion, Stalin’s rule has left its mark—not only through the 
experience and historical memory of the Great Purge, 
but also through the creation of the political system in 
which today’s leaders obtained their early experience 
and advancement. 

The variegated nature of historical experience pre- 
cludes a monocausal explanation of Soviet military 
development. Diverse social, political, and historical 
influences have combined and intertwined to produce a 
military establishment which is an essential part of the 
Soviet state and which lies well within the boundaries of 


7 See Andrey Gromyko’s “Report to the USSR Supreme Soviet,” Pravda (Moscow), 
July 11, 1969. 
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Russian self-expression. This article will examine a 
number of these factors, but will focus primarily on the 
role of empire in Soviet military development. This em- 
phasis is warranted not because it is necessarily the 
most important factor influencing Soviet military behav- 
ior—indeed, it would probably be unsound to assign a 
precise weight to particular factors—but because the in- 
fluence of the imperial factor on Soviet strategy has 
received the least attention from Western analysts. 

While it can provide insight, history cannot, of course, 
answer all questions pertaining to Soviet military devel- 
opment—not only because history is infinitely complex 
and variously interpreted, but also because the idio- 
syncratic behavior of key personalities plays an impor- 
tant role, and the leaders themselves do not know ex- 
actly how they will react to unforeseen circumstances. 
Differences in personal style between Nikita Khrush- 
chev and Brezhnev are a case in point. Nevertheless, an 
investigation of historical continuities constitutes a 
useful analytical tool. It demonstrates, for example, that 
the military’s massive procurements and increasingly 
active foreign involvement over the past two decades 
are not at all extraordinary in the context of past devel- 
opments. However, while Soviet motives may be less 
fearsome than appearances might lead one to infer, the 
resulting behavior may nonetheless be profoundly dis- 
turbing. Empire is not easily accommodated in today’s 
“oost-imperial” world. 


Factors in the Military Buildup 


As noted above, the modern Soviet armed forces have 
been shaped not only by the tradition of empire but also 
by the impact of chronic technological inferiority, the 
constraints of the planned economy, and the brutality of 
the Stalinist purges. While each of these factors merits 
detailed treatment in its own right, it is sufficient in the 
present context to indicate briefly how they tend to re- 
inforce the regime’s proclivity to invest heavily in military 
power. 

Technological shortcomings have inclined Russia’s 
leaders to seek security in quantitative superiority. As 
early aS 1591, Giles Fletcher noted that “the Russe 
trusteth rather to his number.” The capacity to produce 


® A. N. Tupolev, quoted in G. Ozerov, Tupolevskaya sharaga (The Tupolev Construction 
Bureau), 2nd ed., Frankfurt-am-Main, Posev, 1973, p. 57. (Sharaga describes a 
construction bureau run by the secret police and staffed by prisoners.) 

° For further discussion of the impact of relative technological inferiority on Soviet 
weapons development, see Arthur J. Alexander, Decision-Making in Soviet Weapons 
Procurement, Adelphi Paper No. 147, London, International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
1978/79; idem, R & Din Soviet Aviation, R-589-PR, Santa Monica, CA, RAND, 1970; 
and David Holloway, “Technology and Political Decision in Soviet Armanents Policy,” 


large quantities of war matériel and field large numbers 
of forces clearly helped to bring the Soviets victory over 
the technologically superior German forces in World 
War Il. In this connection, the outstanding aircraft 
designer A. N. Tupolev stressed his country’s need for 
“long production runs” of simple, “black bread” aircraft. 
“If these aircraft fall somewhat behind those in the West 
in terms of technology,” he explained, “to hell with 
them; we’ll get by on quantity.”® Similar considerations 
probably hold true for Soviet military leaders today.? 

The working of the planned economy in high-priority 
sectors such as the military also mandates high force 
levels. Military industries strive for smooth operation to 
facilitate plan fulfillment, and the uninterrupted opera- 
tion of production lines assures the constant re-equip- 
ping of the force. Moreover, the powerful bureaucratic 
interests involved in the process of arms production, 
coupled with the rigidity of the centralized administra- 
tive system, render it unlikely that ongoing programs 
could be easily stopped. The result is a large vor of 
military production.!° 

Finally, the priority given to military allocations and 
concerns may to some degree reflect an effort by the 
political leadership to reassure the military in the wake 
of the purges and to make amends—however insuffi- 
cient—for past abuses. What sort of outlook the purge 
experience may have inculcated in Soviet military of- 
ficers is unclear, but Timothy Colton’s observation is 
suggestive: “The Soviet military may have had little part 
in perpetuating the outrages of the state founded by 
Lenin, but it also has had little to do with the long and 
Only partly efficacious struggle to contain and reverse 
them.”?? Such an institution is not likely to diverge in 
fundamental ways from the goals of the regime which 
has so enhanced its prestige and power, and of which it 
is now so integral a part. 

While these non-imperial factors encourage large mili- 
tary outlays, they say nothing about the uses to which 
Soviet military power might be put. The Soviet Union’s 
imperial considerations, however, represent a political 
factor capable of bringing Soviet nuclear posture and 
Strategy into action. Thus, to understand the motivating 
forces behind Soviet strategy, it is important to examine 
the extent to which the Soviet Union has adopted Tsarist 
Russia’s imperial ambitions, attitudes, and style. 


Journal of Peace Research (Oslo), Vol. 4, 1974, pp. 257-79. 

10 An excellent discussion of the economic aspects of Soviet military development may 
be found in Arthur Alexander et al., Significance of Divergent U.S.-U.S.S.R. Military 
Expenditure, N-1000-AF, Santa Monica, CA, RAND, February 1979. See also Colin S. 
Gray, Nuclear Strategy and National Style, Vol. 1, Croton-on-Hudson, NY, Hudson 
Institute, 1981, pp. 127-29. 

1 Timothy J. Colton, Commissars, Commanders, and Civilian Authority: The Structure of 
Soviet Military Politics, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1979, p. 289. 
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Power and Empire 


An analysis of the imperial factor influencing the pres- 
ent Soviet leadership must begin with the notion of 
centralized power. From the start, the princes of 
Moscow sought to obtain, enhance, and sustain cen- 
tralized command of all social and economic forces.}? 
They took care to break local ties and allegiances by re- 
quiring the constant presence of the hereditary nobility 
at court, by frequently confiscating that nobility’s heredi- 
tary landholdings, and by granting estates for military or 
civilian service in areas not native to the nobles. 
Economically, Moscow had a monopoly on all foreign 
trade and on the income from Siberia’s resources. As 
Hugh Seton-Watson has noted, “There was never any 
suggestion that government by autocrat should give 
place to government in which power would be divided 
between classes and institutions.” 3 

The one exception might have been the Conditions 
accompanying the offer of the Russian throne in 1730 to 
Anna, Duchess of Courland—an offer made by the 
Supreme Privy Council, a body of men who had risen to 
prominence under Emperor Peter | and who had in fact 
been ruling the state since his death in early 1725. 
Under their Conditions, the authority of Anna to wage 
war, make peace, choose a successor, and elevate men 
to high military and civilian rank would have required 
the agreement of the Supreme Privy Council. Although 
the Duchess Anna initially accepted the Conditions, 
such a substantial transfer of authority to the Privy 
Council was contested both by the generalitet, the high- 
ranking civil and military state functionaries, and by the 
rank-and-file nobility. Their petitions and plans showed 
such a fear of being ruled by an oligarchy of competing 
family clans or favorites that autocratic power seemed a 
preferable alternative. Eventually, a demonstration by 
the nobility asking that Anna retain full autocratic power 
was “graciously accepted” by her. Anna tore up the 
Conditions and embarked upon her rule of “maternal 
benevolence.” She increased still further the already 
heavy burden of taxation on the peasantry, kept the 


12 |t may be argued that in the early modern period, almost all European states moved, 
or tried to move, to centralized power. But the Russian case remains unique in several 
respects. First, centralization came quite early in Russia’s political development. Second, it 
progressed further than in Western states. The nobility, for example, depended for status 
on service to the state, as opposed to birth. In addition, the state retained a much greater 
degree of economic control and initiative in Russia than it did elsewhere. 

13 Hugh Seton-Watson, The Russian Empire, 1801-1917, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1967, p. 11. 

14 While Anna’s reign is not generally noted for outstanding military conquest, the lack of 
more spectacular expansion was not for want of trying. During her rule (1730-40), Anna 
fought (with moderate success) the War of the Polish Succession (1733-35), invaded (but 
failed to capture) the Crimea in 1735, and fought (with limited success) the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1736-39. In the last case, Russian troops scored impressive victories against the 


nobles in line through fear of denunciation to the police, 
seized Azov from Turkey, and took the first steps to col- 
onize the Ukraine.+4 

In sum, the events of 1730 showed that the Russian 
monarchy had succeeded in preventing the develop- 
ment of regional or class loyalties. The nobility lacked 
the cohesion necessary to impose limits on autocratic 
power. This weakness of class and local loyalties meant 
that political and social change until well into the 19th 
century would occur at monarchical instigation in order 
to enhance central power.!® 

That Anna forthwith turned her attention to military 
conquest and colonial expansion is paradigmatic of the 
pattern of Russian rule. If centralized power was the 
Supreme goal, imperial domination was its primary ex- 
pression, and military prowess its essential support. A 
strong army and navy were indispensable for the crea- 
tion and preservation of empire. It is thus not surprising 
that the foundation for the modern Russian armed 
forces was laid by Peter the Great, the official founder of 
the Russian Empire. 

Peter was at war during virtually all of the 35 years of 
his reign, and the massive reforms which he introduced 
in all areas of Russian economic, social, and political life 
were designed to bolster his army’s effectiveness. Just 
as serfdom had originally been established in Russia 
largely out of military considerations, so military require- 
ments led Peter vastly to expand it—increasing the con- 
script pool by eliminating many of the intermediate 
categories of free men, and altering the basis of taxation 
for serfs in order to increase state revenues.!® Hence- 
forth, the individual male serf, rather than the peasant 
household, became the basic unit of taxation. This 
reform greatly increased the burden of taxation on the 
peasant by reducing the opportunities for avoiding 
taxes which existed when the household, regardless of 
the number of able-bodied men it contained, consti- 
tuted the basic unit of direct taxation.!”? With the in- 
troduction of the capitation or “soul” tax on the serf, the 
peasant was transformed, in the state’s eyes, from a 
tiller bound to the land he worked into a movable object 
of taxation. As Marc Raeff has pointed out, the way was 


Ottoman forces; however, defeats suffered by Austria (Russia’s ally) and French diplomatic 
support of Turkey limited Russia's ultimate gains. By the Treaty of Belgrade (1739), Turkey 
ceded Azov to Russia, but Russia agreed to dismantle its fortress and promised not to 
deploy naval forces in the Black Sea. For these gains, Russia lost 100,000 men. See 

ibid., p. 42; and Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, A History of Russia, 3rd ed., New York, NY, 
Oxford University Press, 1977, p. 279. 

15 Marc Raeff, Imperial Russia, 1682-1825: The Coming of Age of Modern Russia, New 
York, NY, Knopf, 1971, pp. 14-17; and Seton-Watson, op. cit., pp. 16-18. 

16 On the rise of serfdom, see Richard Hellie, Enserfment and Military Change in 
Muscovy, Chicago, IL, University of Chicago Press, 1971. On Peter's reforms, see Vasiliy 
Klyuchevskiy, Peter the Great, trans. by Liliana Archibald, New York, NY, Vintage, 1958. 

17 Riasanovsky, op. cit., p. 259; and Richard Pipes, Russia Under the Old Regime, New 
York, NY, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1974, p. 121. 
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A 1721 depiction of Peter the Great by Russian 
engraver A. G. Zubov; the title reads “Peter the 
Great—Father of the Fatherland, Emperor of All- 
Russia.” 


—Gravyura petrovskogo vremeni—katalog vystavki (Engravings of the Time of 
Peter—Exhibit Catalog), Leningrad, State Russian Museum, 1971, p. 9.) 


thus cleared for turning the serf into movable chattel, at 
the mercy of his lord and the needs of the state.18 The 
nobility was also pressed into lifelong service to the 
state, with their status dependent on their rank in state 
service.}9 

Thus, to strengthen the armed forces, Peter—one of 
the few tsars venerated today by the Soviet regime—not 
only impoverished his people; he virtually enslaved 
them.2° Not until 1861 would emancipation be granted, 
and this development, too, was precipitated by military 
exigency—the need to overcome the demoralization 
and economic stagnation which had contributed to 
defeat in the Crimean War. For the sake of empire, 
Russia’s social organization was subordinated to the 
needs of the military.21 Society served the army; not the 
army, society. 


Whom, then, did the army serve? Without question, it 
was the Russian state, and the state was wholly distinct 
from the people. Since these developments predated the 
rise of modern nationalism, there was no notion of popu- 
lar sovereignty. “Imperial officials,” writes Raeff, “were 
hardly conscious of Russian ‘nationalism,’ although they 
were very much aware of the All-Russian state, the em- 
pire, and possibly the cultural character and religious 
mission of its history.”22 Loyalty to the state was 
deemed possible for all subjects of the empire, no mat- 
ter what their nationality. A loyal Pole, Baltic German, or 
even Tatar was considered just as valuable to the state 
as a loyal Russian. The erosion of local autonomy which 
accompanied incorporation into the empire was not in- 
spired by hostility to non-Russian culture, but by the 
drive for administrative uniformity to facilitate central- 
ized control. Still, this drive often entailed the repression 
of local national culture. In the Ukraine, for example, the 
Russian government fostered the disintegration of the 
traditional Cossack social organization and the enserf- 
ment of the Ukrainian peasantry; in the Crimea, it pro- 
moted Russian colonization and land ownership.?23 

Modern Russian nationalism began to stir in the early 
19th century, particularly during the wars against 
Napoleon.?4 The legitimacy based on monarchy by 
divine institution was gradually augmented by a notion 
that the monarch somehow embodied the nation.25 One 
effort to come to grips with the concept of modern na- 
tionalism which emerged from the French Revolution 
was embodied in the ideas of the Russian Minister of 


18 Raeff, op. cit., p. 9. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Technically, the capitation tax removed the distinction between slaves and serfs, 
making all the landlord’s peasants into serfs. But in fact, the arbitrary power which the 
landlord enjoyed over his peasants made Russian serfdom differ little from slavery. 
Although supposedly tied to the land, Russian serfs could in fact be bought and sold, 
separated from their families, and transferred from one estate to another. For further 
information on the de facto “enslavement” of the serfs, see Pipes, Russia Under the Old 
Regime, pp. 122-23; and Riasanovsky, op. cit., pp. 259-60. 

21 Pipes, Russia Under the Old Regime, pp. 120-22. 

22 Raeff, op. cit., p. 43. 

23 On the extent to which loyalty was expected not only toward the state, but toward the 
tsar personally, see Seton-Watson, op. cit., pp. 267-68; and Raeff, op. cit., pp. 43-57. 

24 It is difficult to ascribe a precise date to the rise of modern nationalism in Russia. For 
certain groups of intellectuals, aristocrats, officers, and officials, a sense of nationalism had 
begun to develop out of a more general national consciousness by the late 18th century. 
Nevertheless, the Napoleonic Wars mark something of a watershed in the general process 
of the emergence of nationalism. 

25 Although the term “divine right” may seem too Western to be fully applicable to the 
Russian case, in fact the tsars frequently did justify their rule in similar terms. See Nicholas 
V. Riasanovsky, Nicholas | and Official Nationality in Russia, 1825-1855, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, CA, University of California Press, 1967, pp. 85 and 96-98. 

Nevertheless, in the pre-Petrine era, legitimacy was also based on the notion of 
patrimonialism. Peter the Great introduced the principle of the tsar as the first servant of 
the state. These concepts were not incompatible with the idea of rule by divine right, with 
which they coexisted. 

On the rise of the nation as a legitimizing principle, see ibid., pp. 77 and 102-03; and 
Seton-Watson, op. cit., p. 268. 
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Education, S. S. Uvarov. In 1832, he proclaimed that 
three principles would guide the work of his ministry: 
Orthodoxy, Autocracy, and the National Principle 
(narodnost). 

Precisely what Uvarov meant by this national princi- 
ple, or “official nationality,” is not entirely clear. Most 
state officials, including Nicholas |, interpreted it to 
mean only that the Russian people were supremely de- 
voted to their tsar and hence comprised an essential 
buttress of autocracy. With time, however, a number of 
prominent officials and intellectuals imparted to the 
concept of official nationality a decidedly romantic and 
nationalistic content. These men believed Russia to 
have a messianic duty toward all Slavs, a duty which 
ought to be fulfilled by conducting an aggressive, expan- 
sionist foreign policy, even though the consequences for 
other European states might be revolutionary.26 

Such ideas were anathema to the conservative and 
legitimist Nicholas |.27 But considerations of stability 
persuaded Nicholas and his successors to adopt Russifi- 
cation policies toward their non-Russian subjects. The 
rise of nationalism among the empire’s non-Russian 
subjects had sharpened their resentment of Russian 
rule. In 1830, a Polish rebellion broke out. The conse- 
quent sense of insecurity this produced in St. Peters- 
burg led the government to initiate efforts intended to 
curtail both political and cultural autonomy in the em- 
pire. From the 1830's on, native languages began to be 
suppressed; native landholdings, especially in the west- 
ern borderlands of the empire, confiscated and trans- 
ferred to Russian ownership; non-Orthodox religions, 
circumscribed.28 As the century progressed, national- 
ism and its associated imperial policy of Russification 
became increasingly prominent features of tsarist 
rule.29 

Nationalism also tended to constrain the foreign pol- 
icy options of the Russian Empire. While it is true that 
nationalism facilitated Great Russian appeals to the 
sense of community among all Orthodox and Slavs, it at 
the same time opened the way for outside states and 
groups to mobilize minority peoples living within the em- 
pire. In principle, then, one could see the need for ever 
larger buffer zones to shield against the pull of various 
magnets beyond the empire’s borders. 

At times, however, territorial buffers could not be ex- 
panded without serious risk of defeat by another major 
power. Prussia’s strength, for example, made any ex- 
pansion at its expense unthinkable. But the dynamism 
of an imperial ideology, particularly when a regime sees 
a close link between the imperial mission and its own 
legitimacy, may convince the leadership that an empire 
which does not grow must eventually die. Consequently, 
if power relationships rendered expansion in one area 


difficult, the tsars directed their acquisition efforts to 
areas where resistance might be weaker (Turkestan, the 
Balkans, China). Within territories already held, more- 
over, Russification was pursued even more vigorously .3° 


The Soviet Empire 


Such was the legacy inherited by the Bolshevik 
regime in 1917: a centralized government inclined to 
expand, even if the concomitant military efforts meant 
the wholesale alteration of fundamental social struc- 
tures. While this state—professing a transnational legiti- 
macy (Orthodoxy and Autocracy), but relying in fact on 
the national patriotism of the core region—was appar- 
ently destroyed by the revolution of 1917, the underlying 
dynamics of empire soon found expression in the Bol- 
shevik regime. The party was even more centralized 
than the tsarist administration, and it too aspired to con- 
trol the tsar’s vast and disintegrating empire.*! Having 
escaped the foreign occupation of Russia through des- 
perate diplomacy and not a little luck (Germany, after 
all, was defeated by Tsarist Russia’s World War | allies), 
Lenin secured his power only through bloody struggle 
and ideological compromise in a fierce civil war. The 
Bolsheviks reinstated the draft almost immediately, and 
former tsarist officers were encouraged (and compelled) 
to command the Red Army recruits in accordance with 
traditional military discipline for the sake of the Bol- 
shevik cause. Party members who objected to this con- 
cession were accused by Lenin of nostalgia for “under- 
ground printing presses and discussion circles.” 32 In 
the throes of the civil war, Lenin came to understand the 
extent to which Bolshevik power was dependent on the 
military for its very survival, and he reordered priorities 
accordingly. 


26 Seton-Watson, op. cit., pp. 269-70. 

27 For further discussion of “official nationality,” see Riasanovsky, Nicholas/..., 
pp. 124-38 and 144-45. 

28 Riasanovsky, A History of Russia, pp. 368-69; Seton-Watson, op. cit., p. 269; and 
A. Korelin, Dvoryanstvo v poreformennoy Rossii 1862-1904 (The Nobility in Postreform 
Russia, 1862-1904), Moscow, Nauka, 1979, p. 45. 

29 Riasanovsky, A History of Russia, pp. 433-40. 

3° On the dynamics of imperialism, see Richard Koebner, Empire, New York, NY, 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1965; Edward N. Luttwak, The Grand Strategy of the Roman Empire: 
From the First Century A.D. to the Third, Baltimore, MD, Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1976; Wolfgang J. Mommsen, Theories of Imperialism, New York, NY, Random House, 
1980; and C. C. Eldridge, Victorian Imperialism, London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1978. 

31 The Bolshevik (later Communist) Party was at least as centralized as the tsarist 
government in theory, and more so in practice, owing to the party's origin in conspiratorial 
politics and to such technical factors as improved communications and transportation. For 
a discussion of centralization under the tsarist administration, see Riasanovsky, 


Nicholas 1. .., pp. 41-42. On the early centralization of the Communist Party, see Merle 
Fainsod, How Russia Is Ruled, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1963, 
pp. 39-48. 


32 Unpublished speech by Lenin, cited in Colton, op. cit., p. 37. 
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Key leaders of the Soviet government, party, and military establishment pose in th 
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the occasion of the presentation of the Order of Victory to party chief Leonid Brezhnev (front row, seventh from the 


left). 


Having regrouped his forces, Lenin proceeded wher- 
ever possible to reincorporate the former tsarist terri- 
tories into the new Soviet state. Imperialism, of course, 
was roundly condemned. But the Soviet regime 
espoused a substitute ideology which claimed to legiti- 
mize the expansion of Communist, and hence Soviet 
Russian, influence on a truly unlimited scale. 

The Bolshevik nationality policy developed by such 
men as |. V. Stalin and G. K. Ordzhonikidze, like its im- 
perial predecessor, took on ever more the appearance 
of centralization and Russification. In early 1923, for ex- 
ample, the leading “national Communist” among the 
Muslims, Mirza Sultan-Galiev, was arrested on orders 
from Stalin.33 

Upon consolidating his power, Stalin undertook a ma- 
jor industrialization campaign, the primary purpose of 
which was to provide a modern base for Soviet military 
power. The First Five-Year Plan set the precedent of ac- 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


cording top priority in resource allocation to the military 
products industries, a trend which continues to this day. 
Defense spending grew 20 times over between 1933 
and 1938.34 Like Peter before him, Stalin forced upon 
the peasantry a brutal program of social reorganization, 
collectivizing agriculture to finance industrial develop- 
ment. 

But while the matériel for the armed forces was im- 
proved, Stalin’s policies seriously weakened social and 
political cohesion, and the socialist empire very nearly 
collapsed under the strain of World War II. Indeed, the 
brutality of Adolf Hitler may have been the only thing 
that ultimately saved Stalin. Still, the Soviet Union not 


33 See Richard Pipes, The Formation of the Soviet Union, New York, NY, Atheneum, 
1974, p. 262. 

34 The defense budget rose from 1.4 billion rubles in 1933 to 23.2 billion rubles in 1938. 
Fainsod, op. cit., p. 477. 
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Only survived but also emerged from the war with an 
East European “quasi-empire” even larger than that 
of the tsars—East Prussia at last was under Russian 
control. 

The war proved Russian nationalism to be a far more 
effective mobilizing tool than Marxist ideology. This was 
an important lesson—one which Stalin and his succes- 
sors were quick to learn. Since the war, and especially 
since the revelations about Stalin in 1956, the Soviet 
population has become thoroughly cynical toward the 
Official ideology. The regime has consequently come to 
rely increasingly on Russian nationalist pride (in the 
guise of Soviet patriotism) to maintain popular support. 
The effect of this policy on the non-Russians is difficult to 
gauge, but the persistent concern over independent 
rumblings, whether within the borders of the Soviet 
Union or beyond them, in the Eastern European coun- 
tries of the Soviet bloc, gives some indication of the 
regime’s disquiet. 

Like its tsarist forerunner, the Soviet empire can be 
expected to remain intact in times of relative peace. But 
the non-Russian dominions of the empire have consti- 
tuted one of its greatest strategic vulnerabilities. 
Whether the empire would withstand the strains of war 
in the future must be a troubling question for the 
USSR’s defense planners. This is especially the case for 
nuclear war, with its potential for the prompt disruption 


of command, control, and communications assets, and 
for the large-scale elimination of leadership cadres. 

At the same time, the empire today, just as in the 
tsarist period, provides international prestige for the 
regime and may even serve as a source of its legitimacy. 
The Soviet system compares unfavorably with its West- 
ern opponents in virtually all areas of interest—social, 
economic, and political. One of the few achievements to 
which the current leaders can point with pride is the 
preservation of Russia’s imperial holdings. This factor 
reinforces the importance of the empire to the regime. 
Thus, the non-Russian territories constitute not only a 
vulnerability, but an important asset as well. 

The Russian and Soviet regimes have repeatedly 
fought to retain their empires, and there is every reason 
to believe that the Soviets would do so again, provided 
there existed both the need and a credible prospect for 
success. On the other hand, Soviet leaders have a 
mixed record when the defense of imperial interests has 
seemed likely to lead to defeat. The Lenin who fought to 
win back territory in the Ukraine and Georgia was the 
same Lenin who a short time earlier had accepted the 
truncation of the empire at Brest-Litovsk. However im- 
portant the empire, it is valued for its enhancement of 
the center’s power, not as an end in itself. When 
defense of the borderlands clearly would have damaged 
the regime’s control of the center, Lenin sacrificed them. 


Observing the Soyuz 81 joint maneuvers of Warsaw Treaty Organization forces in Poland in March 1981 are, from 
right to left: Heinz Hoffmann, East German Defense Minister; Wojciech Jaruzelski, Polish Defense Minister; Viktor 
Kulikov of the USSR, Commander-in-Chief of Warsaw Treaty forces; and Martin Dzur, Czechoslovak Defense 
Minister. 
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Stalin, of course, came close to losing everything by 
attempting a forward defense of all Soviet territory in 
1941, but even Stalin’s policy found its rationale in the 
drive for control from the center. For Stalin, this was 
defined as the continuation not only of Soviet rule but, 
more importantly, of his own personal power. As Adam 
Ulam has cogently observed: 


... the Soviet regime recognized that a prolonged war 
on Russian soil, even if the Soviet Union were eventually 
victorious, could bring with it a breakdown of the Com- 
munist system—just as the three years of World War | 
spelled disaster for the Tsarist regime. .. . If the Com- 
munist system could survive the war and if the multina- 
tional structure of the U.S.S.R. would hold together, 
there was still another danger: would Stalin’s personal 
regime, which had treated its people so cruelly, with- 
stand the test of war?... 

These considerations explain why Russia’s great 
weapon, space, was allowed to figure but little in Soviet 
military doctrine. A temporary loss of territory might not 
affect the final outcome of the war, but it could spell 
disaster to Stalin. . . .3° 


In the end, Stalin survived his initial defeats. Yet, as 
has already been suggested, his success in maintaining 
power may have been due to the gross brutality of the 
alternative presented by Hitler. A more benign oppo- 
nent might have found the multinational composition of 
the USSR to be a critical weakness of Soviet power. 


Militarism and Empire 


The dynamics and tradition of empire contributed not 
only to the importance of the military under the Russian 
and Soviet governments but also to the militarization of 
society itself. This is best seen in the frequency with 
which virtually every public endeavor is described in 
military terms. The Soviet population is exhorted to 
“fight” for peace or socialism, to “struggle” for a better 
harvest or industrial output, to “combat” waste or 


35 Adam Ulam, Expansion and Coexistence: Soviet Foreign Policy 1917-1973, 2nd ed., 
New York, NY, Praeger, 1974, p. 315. 

36 Raeff, op. cit. p. 40. 

37 On the connection between the military colonies and the state’s militarism, see Marc 
Raeff, The Decembrist Movement, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, 1966, p. 13. For 
comment on the continuation of militarism under Nicholas |, see Riasanovsky, 

Nicholas |1..., pp. 27, 37, and 43. 

38 On the declining utility of World War II as a legitimizing experience, note the statement 
that “the present younger generation has not experienced that stern school of combat and 
toughening that fell to the lot of the older generation. This is why ideological conditioning of 
youth and its training to defend the homeland are acquiring particular significance.” 
Milovidov, op. cit., p. 132. (Continued in next column.) 


parasitism, and so forth. The roots of this militarism ex- 
tend back to the old regime. Because the Russian mili- 
tary establishment appeared to be the most efficient 
and disciplined institution at the tsars’ command, its of- 
ficers were frequently given civilian administrative 
posts, such as state minister or governor of a province. 
As a result, the imperial civilian bureaucracy tended to 
develop a militarized outlook as well.3® 

Just how far this militarism could go is evident from 
the experimentation with “military colonies” in the reign 
of Alexander |. Peasants were to be resettled in appro- 
priate locations, trained, and given special economic 
assistance for their agricultural pursuits; in return, they 
were to serve as a ready militia. Though the plan was a 
disaster and was soon abandoned, it is indicative of the 
government's mentality. In his well-intentioned effort to 
improve the condition of the serfs, the tsar could con- 
ceive of nothing better than to force them into a 
barracks-type existence.?7 

The militarism of Russia’s government has deepened 
under Soviet rule. The threat of war is constantly 
evoked; the glorious victories of World War Il are 
repeatedly lauded. This militarism is not founded on any 
jingoistic desire for war, but seems to grow largely from 
the regime’s legitimacy problem. The ideological and 
economic promise of socialism having obviously failed, 
the regime has come to rely on its military accomplish- 
ments for justification of its right to rule. The Red Army 
under party guidance, it is claimed, saved the country 
from the Nazis; for this reason alone, the memory of 
World War II must not be allowed to die. Yet time inex- 
orably blunts the past, and even the feats of the Great 
Patriotic War must eventually fade in the national con- 
sciousness. But as the memory of that war recedes, the 
threat of nuclear catastrophe takes on some of the same 
legitimizing function.3® Only Soviet military power, the 
regime can claim, has deterred the imperialists from 
unleashing a nuclear war. The symbolism of “party as 
protector” affords, in and of itself, an important ra- 
tionale for unsurpassed military power. 

Beyond its utility for legitimacy, a powerful military 
force has a strong psychological effect on other states 


For an example of the implicit shift of the role of legitimation from the Great Patriotic 
War to the threat of a future nuclear war, see the frequent transitions directly from one to 
the other in Col. Skirdo’s discussion of the importance of the “moral-political” factor in 
warfare found in Skirdo, op. cit., pp. 48-57. Note also General A. A. Yepishev's statement 
that “in this struggle, one system, the socialist one, is advancing along the path of 
comprehensive progress, and the other, the capitalist system, entails the threat of new, 
devastating wars. The words pronounced by L. |. Brezhnev at the 23rd CPSU 
Congress—‘We must never forget the possibility of future ordeals which may again lie on 
the shoulders of the Soviet people’—are topical today as never before. This is why the 
Soviet armed forces, led by the CPSU, are taking all measures for reliably ensuring the 
security of the Soviet Motherland and the entire socialist community from any intrigues of 
the imperialist aggressors.” Pravda, Mar. 25, 1971. 
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Part of the display of military hardware at the November 1981 parade in Moscow’s Red Square commemorating 
the 64th anniversary of the October Revolution. The sign at the rear refers to the 26th Congress of the Communist 


Party of the Soviet Union, held in February-March 1981. 


and on the Soviet population itself. Military power 
demonstrably begets international deference and 
respect—which might not be accorded to the Soviet 
regime on the basis of its performance in other areas of 
international competition. The appearance of Soviet 
parity with the US, or even of superiority, at the highest 
level of potential violence facilitates Soviet policy in the 
Third World not only by impressing small powers but 
also by deterring strong counterescalation by the United 
States in local conflicts where the USSR is involved in a 
combat or supporting role. But above all, from the 
Soviet perspective, the respect born of military power 
seems essential to guard the USSR’s contiguous non- 
Russian holdings—in Eastern Europe as well as along 
the border with China—from too much meddling by 
powers which might harbor irredentist ambitions. This 
aspect of “preventive control” can be provided only by 
the armed forces; the internal security forces can play 
merely a peripheral role. 

The appearance of enormous military power is essen- 
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tial also to overawe Russia’s own people and those of its 
imperial holdings. Being repressive, the regime requires 
what in the West might seem to be inordinately large 
forces. However, when the state looks invincible, na- 
tional dissent is held to a minimum. In the suppression 
of dissent, of course, the KGB (Committee for State 
Security) and its East European counterparts play a ma- 
jor part. But the overwhelming strength of the regular 
military is also important. It hardly enters one’s head 
that another government is possible. Given the state’s 
overwhelming power, speculation on alternative re- 
gimes seems futile. Here, indeed, is the motivation 
behind the annual Red Square missile and tank 
parades—the stark show of such enormous firepower 
numbs the political will of disgruntled subjects. The 
myth of invincibility is an important pillar of the regime. 
The Politburo fears nothing more than that someone 
should say, “This is a paper tiger.” Chinese leaders have 
done so already; how would the regime react if Soviet 
Ukrainians did so tomorrow? 


The Imperial Dimension of Soviet Military Power 
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The need to appear invincible raises interesting ques- 
tions concerning the regime’s resilience in war. To some 
extent, the sheer will to power and a capacity for ruth- 
lessness enabled both Lenin and Stalin to maintain a 
tenacious grip on government even in the face of serious 
military defeats. Nevertheless, Russian and Soviet im- 
perial rule has been most fragile when the myth of om- 
nipotent control has been shattered by defeat of the 
regime’s armies on the battlefield. Even defeat in the 
limited Russo-Japanese War brought political instability 
in 1905. Losses in more general wars have posed still 
greater threats. Russian defeats in World War | may not 
in themselves have caused the February 1917 revolu- 
tion, but they surely helped to topple the tsarist regime 
by making its vulnerabilities all too evident. Moreover, 
when the government collapsed, the empire disintegrat- 
ed; and it may well be that had the Whites not been so 
intent on complete Russian domination themselves as to 
preclude alliance with non-Russian groups, the fledgling 
Bolshevik regime could have been toppled. Again, had 
Hitler been capable of a more humane policy of occupa- 
tion, Stalin might not have survived. The effect that 
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Training of young Soviet soldiers in June 1980. The sign 
on the building to the rear reads “Defense of the 
fatherland is the soldier’s sacred duty.” 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


losses in a major conflict might have on the cohesion of 
the empire and, with it, on the stability of the regime 
must be of serious concern to Soviet military planners. 


Imperial Strategy 


The imperial thrust of Russian and Soviet policies 
seems also to have played a major role in shaping 
Moscow's military strategy. Territories have to be not 
only won but also held, and their ever-lengthening 
borders have to be made secure. In addition, territories 
have to be administered—a function which under the 
tsars fell heavily upon the military establishment. These 
factors have argued for large forces, and the availability 
of cheap peasant conscripts has made such forces 
feasible. Imperial Russia consistently maintained the 
largest standing army in Europe, and in the 19th cen- 
tury it sought (not always successfully) to outnumber the 
Prussian and Austrian armies combined. Today, too, the 
Soviets pursue numerical superiority in most categories 
of military power.?9 In part, quantitative advantage is 
sought to compensate for the relatively inferior quality of 
some Soviet weaponry (a problem which plagued the 
tsarist army as well). But the Soviet emphasis on mass 
probably reflects a more general carry-over of the im- 
perial military tradition as well. And while the Soviet 
army is less involved in civilian administrative functions 
than was its tsarist counterpart, it performs many func- 
tions (particularly in the construction sector) which in 
the West would fall to civilians. 

The emphasis on mass has important implications. 
Because of the USSR’s tendency to accept a large 
military establishment as part of the natural order of 
things, and because the USSR’s strategy of mass fire- 
power met with considerable success in World War II, it 
is unlikely that Soviet leaders will show much proclivity 
for unilateral restraint in the procurement of weaponry, 
however restrained they may be in its use. 

A large standing army also carries out an important 
propaganda function for the Soviet state. Through the 
universal draft, the USSR’s armed forces touch the lives 
of almost every male in the Soviet Union. During their 
military service, young men of all nationalities are 
trained in the spirit of a supposedly trans-ethnic Soviet | 


39 On Imperial Russia’s emphasis on numerical preponderance, see Richard Pipes, 
“Militarism and the Soviet State,” Daeda/us (Cambridge, MA), Fall 1980, p. 3; and P. A. 
Zayonchkovskiy, Samoderzhaviye | russkaya armiya na rubezhe XIX-XX stoletiy (Autocracy 
and the Russian Army at the Turn of the 19th-20th Centuries), Moscow, Mysl’, 

1973, pp. 126-27. The current Soviet numerical advantage in tanks, artillery pieces, 
tactical aircraft, and strategic nuclear launch vehicles is well documented in recent issues 
of The Military Balance, published annually by the International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, London. 
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Laying of a cornerstone for a monument to Aleksandr Suvorov on Moscow’s Commune Square in May 1 950, on the 
150th anniversary of the death of the famous tsarist general. 


patriotism. Those who do not speak Russian are given 
language instruction (with only modest success), and all 
recruits are warned of the dangers of “national 
cliqueism” (natsional’naya gruppovshchina).*° That, 
during military service, Soviet patriotism is explicitly tied 
to a recognition of the leading role of Russian culture is 
an indication of the importance that the regime attaches 
to the military as an instrument for maintaining imperial 
rule through Russification.*! 

The imperial dimension seems to have affected the 
strategic emphasis not only on mass but also on the val- 
ue of the offensive in Russian military tradition. The 


4° Serzhanty i starshiny Vooruzhénnykh Sil SSSR (Sergeants and Sergeant- Majors of the 
Armed Forces of the USSR), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1973, p. 54. 

41 See, for example, the military's implication that non-Russians should adopt Russian as 
their native language (‘‘mere” fluency is apparently not enough) in V. Samoylenko, “The 
Flourishing and Mutual Cultural Enrichment of Fraternal Peoples,” Kommunist 
vooruzhénnykh sil, No. 21, November 1972, pp. 32-33. On the leading role of the 
Russian people, see Serzhanty i starshiny Vooruzhénnykh Sil SSSR, p. 57. 
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foundation for the now much-discussed Soviet prefer- 
ence for the offensive was laid in the 18th century by the 
talented General Aleksandr Suvorov. 

Realizing that since the defeat of the Swedes at 
Poltava in 1709, Russia’s wars had been wars of expan- 
sion, Suvorov concluded that the empire would be bet- 
ter served by a more Offensive strategy than was then 
current in Europe. Most continental armies of the day 
fielded mercenaries; and mercenary armies, being ex- 
pensive, were not to be squandered. Commanders 
were therefore wary of pitched battles. As in a game of 
chess, the preferred strategy was to maneuver into a 
position in which one’s adversary would realize the in- 
evitability of his defeat. When further play could not im- 
prove this situation, the enemy would concede rather 
than play to the bitter end. Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
went so far as to contend that a good commander might 
never have to fight a “general engagement,” explaining: 
“| am persuaded that an able General might avoid them 
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and yet carry on the war, as long as he pleased.’’42 

Suvorov saw no need for Russia to restrict itself to 
limited campaigns. With a large population from which 
to draw conscripts, a Russian general could afford a 
higher level of violence. Suvorov therefore escalated the 
strategic goal from maneuver for position to destruction 
of the opposing forces. To execute this strategy, he in- 
stituted the practice of immediate pursuit. Forcing the 
Opposing troops into retreat was not enough; it was 
necessary to chase them, killing or capturing the scat- 
tered soldiers so that the enemy would not be able to 
regroup. “Speed and onslaught are the soul of modern 
war,” he contended. “Only pursuit can destroy the flee- 
ing enemy.’43 This policy increased the level of bat- 
tlefield casualties, but Suvorov believed that any failure 
to eliminate future threats rendered victory and blood- 
shed vain. 

Suvorov’s strategic innovations find an echo in current 
Soviet strategy. As Suvorov stressed the desirability of 
speed and surprise, so Soviet strategists discuss the ad- 


42 Maurice de Saxe, Reveries, or Memoirs Upon the Art of War, London, 1757, p. 163. 
Eighteenth-century warfare was, nevertheless, often very bloody. When “general 
engagements” did occur, the close-in exchange of volley fire from musket-armed troops 
produced heavy losses. 

43 Aleksandr Vasil’yevich Suvorov, “The Orders and Instructions of Suvorov for the 
Training of the Austrian Army in 1799,” in N. N. Golovin, Ed., Suvorov i ego “Nauka 
pobezhdat'” (Suvorov and His “The Science of Victory”), Paris, Vozrozhdeniye—La 
Renaissance, 1931, p. 125. 


A helicopter and planes of the Soviet Group of Forces stationed at Legnica, Poland. 
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vantages of rapid tank advance and of a first nuclear 
strike. As Suvorov favored direct engagements with 
enemy troops over sieges of fortresses, so Soviet strate- 
gists give primacy to countermilitary over counterecon- 
omy targets. As Suvorov sought decisive battles, so 
Soviet strategists expect nuclear war to be a decisive 
struggle between two opposing social systems.*4 

But the point here is not simply to note the harmony 
between the two strategies; rather, it is to underscore 
the imperial concerns which lay behind much of Suvo- 
rov’s later popularity. It is significant that the first half of 
the 19th century, when Russia faced a severe threat to 
its imperial integrity from Napoleon, and lesser chal- 
lenges from Polish and Ukrainian nationalism, probably 
saw the greatest influence of Suvorov’s thought.4® After 


44 See Deputy Minister of Defense for Armaments, Colonel General of the Engineers, 
V. Shabanov, in Krasnaya zvezda (Moscow), July 26, 1981; and Marshal of the Soviet 
Union R. Ya. Malinovskiy, quoted in General S. S. Lotoskiy, The Soviet Army, Moscow, 
Progress Publishers, 1971, p. 332. 

45 Suvorov’s Nauka pobezhdat’ was not published until 1809—nine years after his death. 
The volume appeared in the aftermath of the Russian defeats at Austerlitz and 
Friedland, and it was hoped that the memory of Suvorov’s victories would help to restore 
morale. A. |. Knhatov, who during 1807-10 wrote the first thorough textbook on tactics 
to appear in Russia (Essay on General Tactics), explicitly acknowledged his debt to Suvorov 
for his stress on speed, maneuverability, and loose formation on the battlefield. Suvorov's 
practice of exhorting and instructing the rank and file was adopted by progressive officers 
in the early 19th century. See Philip Longworth, The Art of Victory: The Life and 
Achievements of Generalissimo Suvorov, 1729-1800, London, Constable, 1965, p. 303; 
and G. Meshcheryakov, Russkaya voyennaya ‘mysl’ v X/X v. (Russian Military Thought in 
the 19th Century), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1973, pp. 22 and 55-56. 
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a subsequent eclipse, the national crisis of 1941 led the 
Soviet government to glorify Suvorov. Multiple editions 
of his The Science of Victory were published. Stalin 
meanwhile had assumed the rank of Generalissimo, 
which had been held by only one Russian before him— 
Aleksandr Suvorov. Immediately after the war, 
Suvorov’s territorial conquests were praised.*® Thus, the 
18th-century general’s strategic views have enjoyed 
their greatest popularity at times when Russia has felt 
the most keenly its national and imperial vulnerability. 
Perhaps the USSR’s current strategy is at least partly in- 
formed by the suspicion that a protracted conflict might 
release the centrifugal forces which are always latent in 
a multinational empire. 


Conclusion 


Broad overviews such as that undertaken here may 
provide insights that more narrowly technical studies 
cannot. For example, the foregoing historical review in- 
dicates that high levels of defense spending and force 
procurements are not unique to the last few years, or 
even to the Soviet period. The regime’s apparent obses- 
sion with military power, and even its explicit preoc- 
cupation with the value of the offensive, need not mean 
that the USSR is planning to capitalize on a “window of 
opportunity” during the 1980's. Rather, the militarist 
nature of the regime springs from its drive to maintain 
full sway over a large and ethnically diverse population 
among which it has little popular support. 

Nevertheless, this essentially defensive motivation 
can find aggressive expression. To keep control over 
what it has, the regime feels compelled to control more. 
To maintain its stature at home, the regime needs suc- 
cesses abroad. The Soviets want not so much unlimited 
power as unlimited security. But the former is the only 
means to the latter. Resistance on the part of other 
states to this process is viewed as a challenge to the 
entire system, and must therefore be suppressed if the 


4© See, for example, Suvorov v Krymu (Suvorov in the Crimea), n. p., Krymizdat, 1947. 


myth of omnipotence on which the empire rests is to be 
preserved. As a result, while Soviet strategy and foreign 
policy may be genuinely defensive from the Soviet point 
of view, they may be just as genuinely aggressive from 
the perspective of others. Herein lies the potential for in- 
terstate conflict. 

This potential is increased by the prospect that 
younger individuals will assume the leadership of the 
Soviet Union over the next decade—men who have not 
been chastened by first-hand experience of near- 
catastrophe in World War II, men who have reached 
maturity not under the specter of fascist domination of 
Europe but in the luxury of Soviet domination of East 
Germany. How these men will calculate the risks and 
benefits of various options in times of crisis is as yet 
unknowable. In the past, the Soviets have shown con- 
siderable circumspection in the use of force, and they 
will probably do so in the future. Nevertheless, the 
possibility of miscalculation should not be ignored. It is 
worth remembering that Russia entered World War | to 
defend its imperial interests, and it is sobering to read in 
the memoirs of then Minister of Defense V. A. Sukhom- 
linov: “Russia was never so prepared for war as in 
1914."47 

To the extent that Soviet leaders are driven by the in- 
ternal dynamics of imperialism, there is little that the 
West can do to reassure them that their “legitimate” in- 
terests are not threatened. How, in the Soviet perspec- 
tive, can they not be threatened,. since Moscow sees 
danger in any independent source of authority? Listen- 
ing in this context to Soviet pronouncements of peaceful 
intent, it must seem to the outside observer, as it did to 
the English diplomat four centuries ago, that the Rus- 
sians neither mean what they say nor say what they 
mean, and Western defense strategists would probably 
agree that “these qualities make the[m] very odious to 
all their neighbours. . . .’’48 


47V. A. Sukhomlinov, Vospominaniya Sukhomlinova (The Memoirs of Sukhomlinov), 
Leningrad, Gosizdat, 1926, p. 224. 
48 Fletcher, op. cit., p. 42. 


Current Dynamics 
of the Korean Peninsula 


By Robert A. Scalapino 


whales continues to hold true. Now, however, 

what was oneshrimp has become two, with bitter 
hostility dominating relations between the North and 
South. And the whales, larger than ever, thrash about, 
with both their love-making and menacing thrusts at 
each other having a profound impact upon the Korean 
scene. Indeed, the external environment remains 
crucial to the two Koreas, influencing domestic as well 
as foreign policies. But influence does not necessarily 
mean domination, and both Koreas have shown unmis- 
takable independence on occasion, sometimes to the 
discomfiture of their major allies. 

There is, in short, nothing foreordained about the 
future of the Korean peninsula, whatever probabilities 
one may discern. Leaders—North and South—have 
choices to make, further tactics and strategies to devise. 
As the recent past has shown so clearly, their role in tak- 
ing initiatives both on the home front and in external 
policies, including North-South relations, is a variable of 
major importance, notwithstanding the pressures that 
will continue to emanate from abroad. 

This article will explore the key factors that will shape 
the dynamics of events on the peninsula in the years 
ahead. It will look first at the military situation there. 
Then it will examine domestic developments in the two 
Koreas and the interaction between the North and the 
South. Finally, it will analyze the attitudes toward the 


T he old adage that Korea is a shrimp living among 
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two Koreas of the four major outside powers involved in 
the peninsula’s affairs—the USSR, China, Japan, and 
the United States. 


The Military Situation 


It is now more than three decades since the outbreak 
of the Korean war, but even though an uneasy peace 
has been maintained on the peninsula since 1953, no 
frontier except part of the Arab-Israeli border is more 
tightly closed or more overlain with mistrust and hatred 
than that separating the Republic of Korea (ROK) and 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK). 
Thus, the cold war that prevails on the Korean peninsula 
must be treated as a war-peace issue, volatile and 
potentially dangerous. It is one, moreover, which directly 
concerns the major nations of the Pacific-Asian region 
quite as much as the hot wars that simmer in Indochina 
and Afghanistan. 

What are the risks of another Korean war at some 
point in the 1980’s? On the surface at least, the present 
situation does not seem comforting. Few regions are so 
heavily militarized, and a new arms expansion is cur- 
rently under way. The situation parallels that character- 
izing developments in US-USSR relations, only at a 
lower level. 

During the second phase of the Carter administration, 
Washington as well as Seoul finally took cognizance of 
the fact that over a number of years North Korea had 
been augmenting its military forces. Each side now had 
some 600,000 men regularly under arms, although the 
17 million people of the North numbered barely half of 
the 33 million people of the South. In such categories as 
aircraft, submarines, and tanks, as well as in selected 
types of ground weapons, moreover, the North pos- 
sessed a substantial advantage over the South.? 
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This imbalance, to be sure, did not take into account 
the military strength of the United States in the area and 
US commitments to South Korea, but the Carter admin- 
istration had earlier decided to withdraw the remaining 
US troops from South Korea and increasingly “Korean- 
ize” the situation. Furthermore, the military capacities of 
North Korea’s two neighboring allies, the USSR and the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC), had to be considered 
as well as those of the United States. 

In any case, South Korea embarked upon a military 
modernization and expansion program in 1979, effect- 
ing substantial increases in its military budget in that 
year and the following one. The figure for 1980—about 
US$3.6 billion—amounted to more than 6 percent of 
GNP and represented more than one-third of the total 
budget. Budgetary projections for 1981 were in the 
same range. After assuming office in early 1981, the 
Reagan administration pledged its full cooperation with 
this program, and in the spring of 1981, it agreed to sell 
the ROK F-16 fighters as well as provide other forms of 
military assistance. A weapons agreement totaling 
US$327 million—to be dispensed in two installments, in 
1981 and 1982, with repayment over 12 years—was 
approved.? The current assumption is that the North- 
South military imbalance will be closed by the late 
1980’s. 

This assumption, however, embodies judgments 
about the North Korean response to the ROK arms ex- 
pansion which may or may not prove accurate. The 
earlier major boost in DPRK military expenditures came 
in two stages. In the 1961-66 period, military outlays 
rose to an average of approximately 20 percent of the 
total North Korean budget, and a further increase, to 
about 30 percent of the budget, took place during 
1967-72. Afterward, there was a decline, which 
presumably reflected the adverse effect of such high 
expenditures upon the overall economy. Defense costs 
were Officially blamed for the need to prolong by three 
years the first Seven Year Plan, originally scheduled to 
have been completed in 1967. According to the latest 
Official figures, DPRK military expenditures accounted 
for 15.1 percent of the 1979 budget and 14.5 percent 


1 For figures on DPRK and ROK military strength, as of July 1980, see International 
Institute of Strategic Studies, The Military Balance, 1980-81, London, 1980. According to 
the lISS, DPRK forces totaled 678,000, and ROK forces, 600,000. For these and other 
data, see pp. 70-71. 

2 An excellent recent survey of security issues relating to the Korean peninsula and 
US-ROK agreements is Byung-joon Ahn, “The Security Situation on the Korean Peninsula 
in Global Perspective,” The Journal of Asiatic Studies (Seoul), September 1981, 
pp. 257-87. 

3 See Research Institute for Peace and Security, Asian Security—1980, Tokyo, 1980, 
p. 137. IISS figures as of July 1980 indicate that the DPRK, with an estimated GNP of 
US$10.5 billion, was expending US$1.3 billion on defense; the ROK, with an estimated 
GNP of US$46.0 billion, US$3.46 billion. The Military Balance, 1980-81, pp. 70-71. 


Members of the Korean People’s Army of North Vietnam 


during regular training. —EUPRA. 


of the 1980 budget. Some professional observers, how- 
ever, question the accuracy of these figures, believing 
actual expenditures to be higher.? In any case, the 
North Korean government is not likely to accept South 
Korean military expansion without mounting a counter- 
offensive sooner or later. 

One critical question is whether the USSR will accede 
to DPRK requests for more sophisticated military equip- 
ment, including MiG—23’s. As yet, there are no firm indi- 
cations that Moscow has moved in this direction, but as 
we Shall note, there are signs that the USSR has in- 
creased its general efforts to woo the North Koreans. 
Thus, the issue of future Soviet economic and military 
assistance (as well as Chinese aid) to the DPRK will re- 
main a matter of continuing importance. 

At this point, however, the North Koreans must oper- 
ate on the assumption that—barring some future catas- 
trophe in the ROK—they have reached their optimal 
military position vis-a-vis the South. In this context, the 
periodic incidents which occur in the vicinity of the 
Korean peninsula cannot be treated lightly. On August 
26, 1981, for example, the North Koreans, according to 
the United States, fired a surface-to-air missile at an 
SR-71 high-altitude reconnaissance plane which was 
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over international waters. Although the DPRK insisted 
that the missile incident had been fabricated, Washing- 
ton swiftly promised retaliation if such an incident were 
repeated. It may be only coincidental that this event 
followed rather closely upon an American confrontation 
in the Mediterranean with planes of Libya, a country 
whose pilots North Korea helped to train. Nevertheless, 
both Libya and North Korea have put forth claims 
regarding jurisdiction over neighboring waters which the 
United States rejects. In addition to the jurisdictional 
issue, the North Koreans have complained repeatedly 
at the meetings of the military armistice commission 
that such spy planes violate DPRK air space. Behind 
these charges lies the fact that these aircraft have car- 
ried the art of surveillance to a new level of effec- 
tiveness, thereby representing a serious worry to the 
North. 

More recently, on October 31, 1981, North Korean 
military forces, according to South Korean authorities, 
fired some 520 machine-gun shots at ROK guard posts, 
and ROK forces responded with a 10-minute barrage. 


hi 


A South Korean officer points to a drill hole that enable 
United Nations troops to discover a North Korean tunnel 
under the Demilitarized Zone near Panmunjom in May 
1980. : 


— Douglas Wetzstein/FPG. 


Two additional but briefer exchanges took place later. 
DPRK sources acknowledged the exchanges; however, 
they assigned the initiative to the ROK. 

The possibility of another arms race, the recurrent 
incidents, and the possible fear of the North that its mili- 
tary superiority is fading are sufficient to warrant con- 
cern. Yet, on balance, there are very powerful deter- 
rents to the type of open conflict which erupted with the 
invasion of the South by the North in 1950. First and 
foremost, the American commitment appears once 
again credible in all quarters, and it is very difficult to 
conceive of North Korean leaders risking massive 
destruction from air and sea. Even if Northern forces, 
taking advantage of the initiative, were able to rush to 
Seoul, seize the capital, and then seek negotiations 
from their new position of strength—a scenario often ad- 
vanced by US and ROK military spokesmen—to what 
avail if, in the course of these events, the North were vir- 
tually obliterated? And the prospects of that happening 
are excellent, given the fact that American patience with 
limited, protracted wars seems to have ended with Viet- 
nam. Reinforcing and interacting with the American 
commitment, moreover, is the attitude of the major 
states surrounding the Korean peninsula. No one wants 
another Korean war. On this issue, the Soviet Union and 
China appear at one with the United States and Japan, 
for each nation recognizes the enormous risks that 
would be involved to its own national interests.® 

The oft-repeated assertion of North Korea that “US 
imperialism and the South Korean puppet-traitors” are 
planning a war can be dismissed as propaganda. 
Pyongyang must know that such a conflict could not 
conceivably advance American interests. And apart 
from the fact that US influence upon Seoul with respect 
to any aggressive actions would be commanding, the 
Southern leaders could not possibly envisage success 
from a move to the North, given the position and pro- 
Clivities of the USSR and the PRC. Despite their mutual 
hostility, neither big Communist state would allow the 
unification of Korea by anti-Communists using force. 

If the risks of another 1950-type Korean war do not 
appear to be great under current circumstances, there 
are other risks of a more complex nature. The most 
serious relates to the possibility of economic and polit- 
ical destabilization in one or both Koreas, a destabili- 
zation which, if extensive, could have peninsula-wide 
and international repercussions. At present, as we shall 
discuss in more detail shortly, the North is actively 


4 See Korea Newsreview (Seoul), Nov. 7, 1981, p. 9. 

° For a discussion of the earlier attitudes of the major powers toward the Korea problem, 
see the essays in William J. Barnds, Ed., The Two Koreas in East Asian Affairs, New York, 
NY, New York University Press, 1976. 
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A military parade in Seoul on October 1, 1981, marks the 30th anniversary of the South Korean armed fo 


engaged in seeking to exploit and advance destabiliza- 
tion in the South. Seoul has very limited opportunities 
for retaliation in this respect, but developments in the 
North, both economic and political, augur a change at 
some point in the 1980’s—with what degree of calm or 
trauma remains to be seen. It is essential, therefore, 
that we turn now to the most salient internal develop- 
ments in the two Koreas and the current status of North- 
South relations. 


The South’s Domestic Scene 


As 1981 comes to a close, the South Korean economy 
appears to be en route back to health after the severe 
downturn of the last several years. The Fifth Five-Year 
Development Plan, for 1982-86, projects an optimistic 
future.® It envisages a 7-8 percent annual growth rate, 
the decline of inflation to less than 10 percent, a signifi- 
cant increase in domestic savings, a narrowing of the 
trade deficit, export growth averaging about 20 percent 
per annum, increased investments in social services, 
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—Kaku Kurita/Gamma-Liaison. 


defense expenditures at approximately the same ratio 
as at present, and a somewhat slower, but more bal- 
anced growth of industry, emphasizing light as well as 
heavy industries. 

South Korean authorities acknowledge that to meet 
these goals, some US$53.5 billion in foreign capital and 
at least US$2.5 billion in direct foreign investment will 
be required. In addition, good harvests will be essential: 
several bad crop years recently contributed mightily to 
the slump. Equally vital will be political stability at home 
and the recovery of the major industrial economies, 
especially the United States and Japan.’ 

It may not be easy to get the desired performance in 
all of these areas, but the most recent trends, on bal- 


© For an analysis of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, see the report of the press conference of 
Shin Byong Hyun, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Economic Planning, in Korea 
Newsreview, Aug. 29, 1981, pp. 10-11. 

7 The Korea Development Institute in a recent report to the ROK President took the 
position that growth in 1982 would be 7-8 percent; inflation, between 10 and 14 percent; 
and the international payments deficit, US$4.5 million. It warned, however, that the global 
trend toward high interest rates, together with the strong American dollar, would create 
continuing pressures on the economy, as well as make economic recovery of the major 
industrial nations slow. See ibid., Oct. 31, 1981, pp. 10-11. 
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ance, are encouraging. After the severe downturn in 
1979-80, the South Korean economy is moving up- 
ward. Total real growth in 1981 will be at least 6 per- 
cent; inflation will be about 20 percent (approximately 
one half of the 1980 figure); and a sizable expansion of 
foreign markets is now taking place. Not all problems, 
however, have been resolved. Foreign investors are still 
cautious, partly because of past bureaucratic obstacles 
and erratic government policies. The foreign debt 
already incurred is substantial, and high US interest 
rates make the debt-service burden all the heavier. 
Trade deficits, moreover, will remain a problem, with 
Japan draining sizable amounts of Korean foreign ex- 
change. And inflation will continue to be a supreme 
challenge. Consequently, while foreign experts gener- 
ally concur with the ROK government’s positive prog- 
nosis, most predictions are advanced with caution.® 

On the political front, too, various uncertainties persist 
in the midst of considerable progress toward political 
stabilization. In the tumultuous aftermath of President 
Pak Chong-hui’s assassination in the fall of 1979, a 
period of “liberalization” ensued, with the old political 
parties expanding their activities and well-known politi- 
cians preparing to contest elections along Western 
parliamentary lines. However, in mid-December, the 
first step was taken to challenge this development. A 
group of younger officers, with General Chun Doo Hwan 
as leader, conducted a coup within the military and 
established themselves as the central source of military 
power in the country. For a time, an incongruous dual 
structure existed. Civilian politics remained in operation, 
with political competition and open debate flourishing 
and with leaders promising further liberalization; but 
military power was also manifest, with the victorious 
young generals directly involved in the political process 
and capable of further intervention at any point. This 
dualism was finally ended after the student riots of May 
1980, and a new era was proclaimed. The military, 
under Chun, took full control—declaring martial law, out- 
lawing the old parties, purging hundreds of prominent 
political figures, and suppressing various forms of 
opposition. The young leaders publicly committed 
themselves to ending corruption, revitalizing the 
economy, creating a new constitution, and nurturing a 
fresh group of politicians. Although an opposition spear- 
headed by a portion of the student-intellectual com- 
munity sought to resist, with the climax coming in the 
form of the student-led Kwangju riots of May 18-27, 
1980, the government put down the resistance with all 
of the power at its command. 


® See, for example, the projections of Business International and the Crocker National 
Bank. Also see US Embassy, Seoul, Economic Trends Report, Jan. 12, 1981. 


Less than two years have passed since the events of 
May 1980, but there has been a sustained effort to im- 
plant the new order firmly through a series of political 
acts. Under a constitution authorizing the Fifth 
Republic, a president and national assembly have been 
elected. Chun easily won the former office, but he is 
limited under the constitution to a single seven- 
year term. The assembly, elected partially in the 
regular manner and partially through proportionally 
allotted seats, is in the hands of the Democratic Justice 
Party, the party created to support the government. 
With the old parties banned and most of the former 
political leaders barred from political activity, the parlia- 
mentary elections of March 1981 witnessed the emer- 
gence of eight new parties within a dominant-party 
system. Although criticism of governmental leadership 
or policy was clearly circumscribed, a framework for 
competitive party politics was retained, and peaceful, 
democratic succession was pledged by the President 
and his party. 

Meanwhile, changes have taken place within the inner 
military circle surrounding Chun that suggest his in- 
creasing control of the levers of power. From the begin- 
ning, a small group of generals surrounded Chun, some 
of them potential rivals. Just beneath them, a number of 
younger colonels operated, many imbued with a strong 
nationalist idealism that fueled some of the more radical 
policy proposals. The ouster of General Pak Se-chik, 
commanding general of the Seoul military forces, on 
charges of involvement in interest-peddling and the 
transfer of General No Tae-u, widely regarded as the 
second most powerful figure on the political scene, to 
the civilian post of Second Minister of Political Affairs are 
generally believed to indicate that Chun has advanced 
his personal control. Unquestionably, Chun’s successful 
trips to Washington and to the countries of the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) greatly 
strengthened his hand, as have signs of economic 
improvement. 

To date, however, a certain paradox has continued to 
exist in South Korean politics. On the one hand, almost 
every interest group in the society has been somewhat 
unhappy: business, because of the economic slump 
and the abrupt policies of the young military officers; 
labor, because of the steep inflation and a decline in 
real wages; the farmers, because of a reduction in pur- 
chasing power as a result of poor harvests; and espe- 
cially the student-intellectual-journalist communities, 
because of restrictions on political freedom. On the 
other hand, the evidence has steadily accumulated that 
President Chun is increasingly accepted as the leader of 
the nation, and political stability is being restored after 
the turmoil of the earlier period. Various reasons exist 
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South Korean President Chun Doo Hwan, US President 
Ronald Reagan, and their wives at the White House on 
February 2, 1981. 


— Dirk Halstead/Gamma-Liaison. 


for these latter developments: the sense of no accept- 
able or feasible alternative; improving economic condi- 
tions; and Chun’s growing world acceptability, particu- 
larly the firm support of the United States, Japan, and 
the ASEAN states. 

In sum, while many unexpected events (from another 
Oil crisis to assassination) might change the scene, the 
prospects for a strengthened economy and continuing 
political stability in South Korea are now better than at 
any time since the late Pak era. Yet, as we shall see, 
North Korea continues to gamble on a snowballing 
South Korean revolution and directs its policies toward 
the overthrow of the Chun administration. 


The North’s Internal Situation 


Prior to exploring this strategy in greater detail, how- 
ever, let us turn to an assessment of the North Korean 
domestic scene. Concerning the DPRK economy, three 
generalizations are in order. First, the overall record of 
economic development in North Korea is good, espe- 
cially in comparison with other statist, autarkic 
economies and with the early record of South Korea. 
Second, the very successes scored have given rise to 
certain new challenges, challenges that cannot be met 


merely by pursuing old policies. Dynamism now lies with 
the South, and the risk for the North is that the trend 
first apparent in the 1970’s—namely, the accelerating 
growth of the South Korean economy, pushing both the 
size and power of that economy as well as the standard 
of living of ROK citizens ahead of the DPRK—will con- 
tinue. Finally, the broad route that must be taken is one 
of further modernization, and this in turn requires that 
increased authority be given to the “technocrats” and to 
rational economic policies at home, and that there be a 
turning outward to the advanced industrial societies so 
as to tap the most modern science and technology. Yet 
while DPRK leaders recognize these imperatives and 
have to some extent moved to adjust policy to them, the 
transformation will not be easy, and various complex 
problems lie ahead. 

Each of these three general propositions requires brief 
additional comment.? In regard to the first, North Korea 
serves as a prototype of the Stalinist, autarkic, com- 
mand economy. With chuche (self-reliance) the omni- 
present watchword in economic as in political affairs, the 
DPRK has operated on the basis of an inward-directed 
Strategy with strong emphasis upon heavy industry but 
with early and continuous attention to agricultural 
modernization. Relying upon ideological exhortation to 
an extraordinary degree, it has achieved an unprece- 
dented mobilization of available domestic resources. No 
society in the contemporary world has been so thor- 
oughly organized and committed as the DPRK. By using 
isolation and intensive indoctrination as interrelated 
weapons, and by advancing mass education, DPRK 
leaders have managed to build a highly disciplined, in- 
creasingly efficient, politically committed work force. In- 
tellectuals and managers who conform, moreover, are 
rewarded both in status and in economic terms. Many 
of the past mistakes of the PRC in this respect have 
been avoided. The DPRK has also benefited from the 
great advantage of scale and, in the immediate post- 
Korean war era, from sizable amounts of foreign aid. 

In certain respects, the results have been impressive. 
While statistics provided by official sources must be 
treated with caution (and special attention should be 
paid to omissions), overall growth in the 1960’s prob- 
ably averaged 8-10 percent despite the strains and dis- 
locations produced at the end of that decade by heavy 
military costs. In this period, the foundations for North 
Korea’s heavy industry were laid, and agricultural mod- 


In the preparation of this section, | have benefited greatly from three papers presented 
at the conference on North Korea held in San Francisco in February 1981 and scheduled 
for subsequent publication. They are Joseph S. Chung, “Economic Planning in North 
Korea: Shifting Goals, Management and Performance”; Ki Hyuk Pak, “Agricultural Policy 
and Development in North Korea”; and Sang-Chul Suh, “Industrial Policy and Trade in 
North Korea.” 
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of the founding of the Korean Worker’s Party. 


ernization was greatly advanced. During the 1970's, 
growth probably slowed to an overall average of around 
6 percent—a respectable figure, although one consider- 
ably less than that of South Korea during the same 
years. 

In the DPRK’s Second Seven-Year Plan, published at 
the end of 1977 and scheduled to run from 1978 to 
1985, Pyongyang’s leaders have set as their goal “the 
further strengthening of the economic foundations of 
socialism” via a chuche-oriented, modernized, scientific 
economy. The specific aims are full utilization of current 
industrial capacity; strengthening of the fuel, energy, 
and resource bases of industry; substitution of domestic 
resources for imported ones to the extent possible; im- 
provement of the transport system and completion of 


10 See the section entitled “Major Tasks of Socialist Economic Construction in the 
1980's,” in Kim Il-song’s “Summing-Up Report on the Work of the Party Central 
Committee to the Sixth KWP Congress, October 10, 1980.” This report was published in 
full in Kulloja (Pyongyang), October 1980, pp. 6-67, and translated in Joint Publication 


— Camera Press. 


the modernization of agriculture; and the launching of 
various large-scale “nature-remaking” projects. Con- 
crete targets include raising national income by 9.6 
percent per annum, increasing grain production by 2.4 
percent per annum, and upping the gross value of in- 
dustrial output by 12.1 percent per annum.!° 

North Korea has already reached a very high level of 
mechanization-modernization in the agrarian sector. 
Self-sufficiency in food probably was achieved around 
1974, and sizable gains were realized in grain produc- 
tion, which is reported to have totaled 9 million tons in 
1979.1! Since figures on rice production and on gross 
value for agricultural output have not been published for 
many years, however, it may be presumed that corn ac- 
counts for much of the grain production increase, and 


Research Service, Korean Affairs Report (Washington, DC), No. 127 (JPRS 77442), 
Feb. 24, 1981, pp. 5-73. 

11 |bid., p. 14. Kim also indicated that grain yields per chongbo (2.45 acres) had 
reached 7.2 tons in wet-field rice and 6.3 tons in corn. 
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from all reports the North Korean diet is scarcely lux- 
urious, though adequate. Electrification and mechaniza- 
tion of the agricultural sector have been largely ac- 
complished. As early as 1967, 92 percent of the paddy 
fields were reported to be under irrigation, and 100 per- 
cent electrification was proclaimed in 1970.!2 In his 
report to the Sixth Congress of the Korean Workers’ 
Party (KWP) in October 1980, Kim Il-song announced 
that there were, on the average, seven tractors per 100 
chongbo of cultivated land in the plains areas and six in 
the intermediate and mountainous zones, and that 1.5 
tons of fertilizer had been applied per chongbo of wet 
and dry fields. It is not surprising, therefore, that pro- 
jected yield increases of grain have been modest ones, 
and according to certain accounts, even these have not 
been attained thus far.!4 

The industrial sector remains the primary focus in the 
Second Seven-Year Plan, but continued decline of 
growth in this sector appears certain—unless very 
radical remedial measures are undertaken. Like other 
command economies, the DPRK achieved dramatic re- 
sults in the initial stages, when full mobilization of all 
resources and a relatively simple structure prevailed. 
These early achievements, in turn, produced a growing 
complexity of structure and placed an ever higher 
premium upon more advanced mechanization, more 
sophisticated technical skills, and improved managerial 
Capacities. Hence, new problems have emerged. For 
example, a labor shortage now exists, and has been 
compounded by the large standing army. Bureauc- 
ratism—pronounced in the DPRK, as in all heavily statist 
societies—has been repeatedly acknowledged to be a 
serious problem by top authorities. And the fine tuning 
of the economy has become ever more difficult. But 
beyond these problems, the central difficulty lies in the 
inability of an autarkic economy with a small domestic 
market to operate at optimal size in terms of scale of 
production, or to keep up with the rapid advances in 
technology available at the international level. 

The North Koreans recognized at least a portion of 
this last problem a decade ago, as they witnessed the 
growing obsolescence of their plants in comparison with 
those being constructed by the South. Consequently, 
Kim and his subordinates moved to turn outward, seek- 
ing to tap the advanced technology of Japan and West- 


12 Ki Hyuk Pak, op. cit., using figures from the ROK Institute of National Unification, 
“Comparative Economic Power between South and North Korean Industries and Its 
Long-Term Outlook,” December 1972, pp. 56-57. 

13 Kim ll-song, “Summing-Up Report . . . ,” loc. cit., p. 11. 

‘4 For example, Joseph S. Chung, op. cit., provides an analysis of targets and 
performance in the agrarian, as well as the industrial, sector in which he raises basic 
questions about system performance at this juncture. 

For Kim's official pronouncements on North Korean agricultural policies, see Kim II Sung, 
On the Agrarian Reform, Pyongyang, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1979. 


ern Europe. This move, however, ran squarely into the 
oil crisis of 1973, and the ensuing sharp rise in prices for 
industrial products. North Korea, with its meager capac- 
ity to generate foreign exchange, built up a sizable debt. 
This amounted to some US$1.4 billion to hard-currency 
countries, primarily Japan, and about US$1 billion to 
the Communist states. Unable to meet payments, the 
DPRK was forced to default on these debts. While 
repayments have now been scheduled in at least some 
cases, the credit rating of North Korea remains low, 
complicating any rapid modernization program. 

Nevertheless, there have been significant changes in 
DPRK trade patterns over the past decade, and the 
commitment to increased interaction with the advanced 
industrial world continues.!5 At the beginning of the 
1970’s, trade with the Communist nations accounted 
for approximately 85 percent of DPRK total trade, and 
that with non-Communist states, for only 15 percent. By 
1979, those figures were 51.5 percent and 48.4 per- 
cent respectively. Total trade, moreover, increased 
rapidly, with an average per annum growth rate of 15.8 
percent. Among the Communist states, the Soviet Union 
continues to account for the largest share, with 51 per- 
cent of that category of trade in 1979. Although China 
has increased its trade share during the 1970's, the 
1979 figure of 30 percent was lower than the percent- 
ages between 1975 and 1978. Among the non-Commu- 
nist advanced industrial states, Japan holds a com- 
manding lead, taking 52 percent of DPRK exports to 
and providing 72 percent of the imports from that 
category of states in 1979. 

These statistics, as we shall detail in a moment, are 
not unrelated to political considerations. Nevertheless, it 
should also be noted that North Korean exports to the 
Middle East, and particularly to Saudi Arabia, have risen 
significantly since 1977, indicating that trade is not 
necessarily inhibited by political barriers. 

Despite the increases in general trade and in trade 
with the non-Communist world, however, the DPRK 
problem, on balance, remains how to generate foreign 
exchange and participate more fully in the international 
marketplace, given the inwardly directed economic sys- 
tem Pyongyang has created and its almost fanatical 
emphasis upon chuche, the DPRK hallmark. The past 
patterns of ideological exhortation and isolation will not 
suffice for the future if North Korea is to move forward 
economically. Yet any major changes will unquestion- 
ably raise new political as well as economic issues. 

Meanwhile, observers are watching with interest the 
opening stages of a succession process in North Korean 


15 For a recent survey of trends in North Korean trade, see Lee Hong-youn, “Structure 
and Prospect of North Korean Trade,” Vantage Point (Seoul), September 1981, p. 13. 
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North Korean leader Kim Il-song pictured with his son 
Kim Chong-il in October 1980. 


—Korea Today (Pyongyang), No. 11, 1980, p. 3. 


politics. After lengthy preparations, Kim Il-song’s son, 
Kim Chong-il, has finally been presented to the North 
Korean people as the Great Leader’s chosen heir. Pri- 
vately sensitive to the charge that this is a highly 
unsocialist, very traditional approach to power—the 
creation of the first Communist monarchy—DPRK 
spokesmen defend the move as one intended to avoid 
the problems that came after the deaths of losif Stalin 
and Mao Zedong. Unquestionably, the issue of succes- 
sion is an unresolved problem for current socialist 
systems, and in the case of the DPRK, where one man 
has ruled with an iron hand for nearly 30 years, the 
problem could be more acute. 

Is Kim Chong-il going to be acceptable to those ele- 
ments that will remain when Kim Il-song is gone? A 
young man approaching 40, Chong-il’s abilities have yet 
to be tested in any full sense, although various organs 
praise his accomplishments in advancing “the three 
revolutions—ideological, technical, and cultural” (the 
slogan under which the DPRK has operated in recent 
years) and in performing other feats in emulation of his 
father. Nonetheless, rumors regarding the issue of the 
anointment of Kim Chong-il abound: that it has caused 
problems within the family—stemming from Kim’s sec- 
ond wife, from his younger brother, from others; that 
elements of the old Kapsan faction who have been at 
Kim |l-song’s side for years (although their ranks are 
now dwindling) have reservations. While such rumors, in 
light of the universal nature of dynastic politics, have 


logic on their side, there is absolutely no hard evidence 
to substantiate them. 

It may be doubted whether even those at the top of 
the North Korean political hierarchy know precisely 
what the future holds. Some analysts speculate that 
with respect to policies, the young Kim may be at once 
more pragmatic and less cautious than his father—but 
that too is pure speculation. Much may depend upon 
timing and the nature of the external as well as the inter- 
nal environment at the point when the actual transfer of 
power comes. When, then, will Kim Il-song pass from 
the scene? While the growth on his neck is large (al- 
though presumably benign) and he has long been over- 
weight, Kim seems in reasonably good health as he 
approaches 70. Thus, the answer to this question is 
shrouded. 

Some observers surmise that the chances for a 
smooth transition improve if the elder Kim can remain in 
power for another five years at least, enabling his son to 
acquire additional age and experience and to implant 
his own followers in key positions, while the older 
generation fades away. Even now, young Kim reportedly 
surrounds himself with individuals, both military and 
civilian, of a roughly similar age. Consequently, his advent 
to power presumably will be accompanied by the rise of 
a younger, more technologically-minded generation, a 
few of whom (like Chong-il) have had at least brief ex- 
posure to the outside world. (Kim Chong-il was for a 
time in East Germany as a student.) 

Indeed, the trend toward elevating experts is already 
under way. The Sixth Central Committee of the KWP 
contains a sizable number of “technician” types. 

There is no reason to believe, however, that as long as 
Kim Il-song lives, the role of ideology will be downgrad- 
ed as in the USSR and the PRC. That task lies with the 
leaders of the next era. Nor is there any sign of a reduc- 
tion in the intensity of the cult of personality surrounding 
the elder Kim, which has reached truly extraordinary 
heights and now extends to Chong-il and other mem- 
bers of the Kim family as well. Recent foreign visitors tell 
that at a banquet given for them, the North Korean 
hosts would not raise their glasses above the Kim ||-song 
button worn on every DPRK citizen’s blouse! 

Despite the growing role of technicians in the political 
and military system, “red” seems likely to predominate 
over “expert” for the foreseeable future—particularly in 
view of the dangers that Pyongyang perceives in further 
entry into the external world. Generalists will be in com- 
mand, and ideological exhortations together with the 
nearly lost art of hero-worship will continue to be 
employed in an effort to sustain the “steel-like unity” 
achieved and to prevent any decline in the work ethic or 
flagging of loyalty. 
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Yet can this extraordinary system be maintained if the 
process of turning outward gains momentum? Can indi- 
viduals who have been subjected to the most intensive 
(and simplistic) indoctrination, whose world is peopled 
by angels and devils, who march to and from work, who 
regard their small universe as the appropriate model for 
all others, and who are inured to a life composed of 
great public monuments but minimal private posses- 
sions and a relatively dull, spartan existence—can such 
individuals remain “pure” if they have sustained contact 
with the real world? Scanty evidence from an earlier 
time relating to the return of North Korean students who 
had studied in Eastern Europe suggests that such ex- 
posure can pose a danger.!® And what will a protracted 
drive toward modernization and a long-prevailing turn 
outward—if these come to pass—do to the primitive 
Stalinist model in both its political and economic forms? 
Can the DPRK escape the trauma that is developing in 
other Communist states as a result of combined internal 
advances and external contacts? 

In sum, the 1980’s promise to be a decade of 
changes for North Korea. Whether the changes can be 
accomplished without political instability or economic 
crises after the lengthy period of political monolithism 
and Stalinist economic policies constitutes a fascinating, 
currently unanswerable question. And if political insta- 
bility were to emerge, what would be the international 
repercussions? Would embattled factions request im- 
mediate assistance or direct intervention from either the 
USSR or China, or both? Among the many possible 
scenarios of the future, this one cannot be dismissed out 
of hand. 


Continuing North-South Impasse 


Within this context, how are North-South relations to 
be viewed today? The predominant trends are negative, 
even retrogressive. No negotiations or discussions are 
taking place; all is hostility. Put simply, the North’s posi- 
tion represents a giant paradox. On the one hand, 
DPRK spokesmen advance a familiar set of proposals 
defined as measures for peaceful reunification, via a 
structure that would allow the retention of systemic 
North-South differences. On the other hand, Northern 
leaders proclaim adamantly that Pyongyang will never 
deal with Chun Doo Hwan, and openly call for the revo- 
lutionary overthrow of the present ROK government. 


16 See, for instance, an episode reported by a North Korean defector concerning young 
returnees from Czechoslovakia in which he was personally involved. This is recounted in 
Robert A. Scalapino and Chong-Sik Lee, Communism in Korea: The Society, Vol. \l, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1972, pp. 898-99. 


The current reunification proposals of the DPRK are 
only slight modifications of ideas long advanced by Kim 
and his followers. The central premise is the establish- 
ment of a so-called Democratic Confederal Republic of 
Koryo (DCRK), constructed on the basis of equal repre- 
sentation of the two existing political entities. Such a 
federated state would operate according to 10 prin- 
ciples. These include independence; democracy; sepa- 
rate but “organically combined, self-supporting” econ- 
omies; unrestricted communications and cultural inter- 
course; a united national army, with an initial reduction 
of the armed forces on each side to 100,000-150,000; 
a joint defense of the rights of overseas Koreans; and a 
nonaligned foreign policy.?” 

To further this proposal, the North Korean leaders 
have called for the convening of a national gathering 
that would discuss it and possibly other plans. Such a 
conference would be attended by individuals represent- 
ative of various political parties, social organizations, 
and occupational groups from North, South, and over- 
seas. But “the South Korean military hoodlums who pur- 
sue the division of the country” are not to be included. 
On the contrary, Chun and his key supporters, who are 
now being treated to such epithets as “military butch- 
ers, traitors, splittists, and Fascists,” are to be liquidated 
via an uprising of the “patriotic, democratic South 
Korean people.”?!8 

In their essence, the DPRK proposals are intimately 
related to Communist programs advanced shortly after 
World War || and repeatedly thereafter. Then, too, the 
concept was one of an all-embracing unity that would 
ensure the numerical equality of Northern and Southern 
representation and pit Northern monolithism against 
Southern pluralism. Then, too, the North Koreans, with 
Soviet support, called for an All-Nation People’s Con- 
ference composed of various parties, social organiza- 
tions, and “patriotic individuals’—but excluding “anti- 
democratic, pro-Japanese elements”—to determine the 
method of unification. Moreover, if one looks at the later 
proposals of the Democratic Front for the Unification of 
the Fatherland set forth in 1949, it will be seen that they 
called for the completion of Korean unification and inde- 
pendence via American troop withdrawal and the de- 
struction of “Syngman Rhee’s puppet government.” ?9 

The South’s position has been that, given the long 


17 Kim, “Summing-Up Report... . ,” loc. cit., pp. 44-51. It should also be noted that 
Kim has certain preconditions for the DCRK—namely, “the democratization” of South 
Korea and the withdrawal of US military forces from the ROK. If his proposals were 
accepted in their original form, he would already have directed South Korean political 
changes to his specifications. 

18 Ibid. 

'9 For the background, see Scalapino and Lee, Communism in Korea: The Movement, 
Vol. |, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1972. 
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A North Tame: ae depicting the Ma y 1980 saaend led riots in the South Korean an of K wangju asa Donte 
uprising aimed at “tearing apart Chun Doo Hwan.” The painting is on display in the Korean Fine Arts Gallery in 


Pyongyang. 


history of violence and mistrust, any realistic approach 
to reunification must be a gradual, step-by-step proc- 
ess. Initial concentration should be upon humanitarian 
measures such as allowing visits between divided 
families; then would come economic exchanges; only 
after a network of cultural and economic ties had been 
created would the thorny political and military issues be 
tackled. President Pak also advanced the idea of a non- 
aggression pact between the DPRK and the ROK while 
such programs were being pursued. In addition, the 
South announced its support for crossrecognition of the 
two Koreas by the major nations (the US, the USSR, 
China, and Japan) and the admission of the two existing 
States into the United Nations pending peaceful 
reunification.2° 

All of these proposals Kim Il-song has rejected as a 
“two Koreas plot.” Furthermore, the North has kept 


20 Official statements of the South’s position on reunification and connected issues, 
including ROK policies on relations with the Communist states and regarding the UN 
question, may be found in South-North Dialogue in Korea, a journal published by the ROK 
International Cultural Society of Korea. 


—Rinn-sup Shinn. 


maximum pressure on the Soviet Union and China to 
ostracize the ROK even as Kim tried to open relations 
with Japan and the United States. 

The most recent addition to the South’s proposals 
came on June 5, 1981, when Chun Doo Hwan urged a 
summit meeting between himself and “President Kim II- 
song” (so addressed), to be held at a time and place of 
the latter’s choosing—a meeting that could set the stage 
for the reopening of the North-South dialogue. Chun’s 
proposal was indignantly dismissed by Northern 
spokesmen.?! 

At present, however, the DPRK is on the defensive 
with respect to the reunification issue. While Kim’s posi- 
tion has been endorsed by a predictable group of 
States, including the USSR and China, Chun has man- 
aged to garner support for his idea of an early meeting 
of the two leaders from a variety of sources, including all 
of the ASEAN states (notwithstanding the fact that four 
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71 For the official text of Chung's proposal, see “Address by President Chun Doo Hwan at 
the Inauguration of the Advisory Council on Peaceful Unification Policy,” June 5, 1981, as 
distributed by the Korea Information Service in San Francisco. 
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of the five ASEAN nations—the Philippines excepted— 
have official relations with the DPRK as well as the 
ROK). Moreover, the general hope of Pyongyang for ex- 
tensive support from the members of the nonaligned 
movement now seems less promising, despite the 
DPRK’s major gains in this area during the 1970's. 
Aside from the fact that the movement is now rent with 
controversy and division, many of its members have 
diplomatic relations with both Koreas and, in a number 
of cases, growing economic ties with the South. They 
are not prepared to follow Kim’s unofficial declaration of 
war upon the Chun government. 

The current DPRK gamble that Chun can be over- 
thrown, while in line with the basic North Korean com- 
mitment to a reunified Korea ultimately under Com- 
munist rule (“Kim |l-song, our Great Leader, our Sun, 
the Head of 50 million Korean people”), appears to be 
running up against lengthening odds, unless some un- 
predictable event such as assassination intervenes. 
Meanwhile, the DPRK is caught in paradoxes obvious to 
all external observers: support for “peaceful reunifica- 
tion” but a championing of revolution in the South; op- 
position to any “two Koreas” approach yet acceptance 
of dual recognition at present from more than 60 
states** and eagerness for recognition from the United 
States and Japan, with no demand that either nation 
break relations with the ROK. 


Relations with the Major Nations 


It remains to analyze the complex ebb and flow of 
DPRK and ROK relations with the four states most cen- 
trally concerned with the Korean peninsula—namely, 
the USSR, the PRC, the United States, and Japan. Once 
again, it is useful to set forth some general propositions 
at the outset. First, while North Korea has long claimed 
to be a nonaligned and wholly independent nation, 
“pure nonalignment” for it and for almost all other states 
is impossible. In reality, it has constantly maneuvered 
toward or away from one of its major Communist neigh- 


— 


22 As of August 1980, 113 nations recognized South Korea, and 100 nations recognized 
North Korea. Of these totals, 61 states recognized both governments. This figure can be 
broken down as follows: Asian states—14; American states—9; European states—9; Middle 
Eastern states—5; African states—24. Data furnished by an ROK government source. 

23 While circumspect in public utterances, Soviet intellectuals and governmental officials 
have long been critical of the North Korean regime in private conversations. Even in recent 
Soviet publications, there is no indication of genuine warmth to be found, although they 
express strong support of the DPRK, in regard to both the past and the present. For 
example, Ivan Kovalenko’s Soviet Policy for Asian Peace and Security, revised English ed., 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1979, praises the DPRK’s accomplishments and voices 
support for North Korean reunification proposals, but the author manages to cover North 
Korean progress (and Soviet aid) for seven pages without mentioning Kim |l-song’s name 
once. See pp. 72-78. 


bors while avoiding complete alignment with either, for 
obvious reasons. The current situation of Vietnam un- 
doubtedly reinforces DPRK avoidance of total align- 
ment, but it should not be thought that Pyongyang has 
been able to practice perfect equidistance. 

Second, contrary to general belief, it is relatively easy 
to chart the differences between the DPRK and its Com- 
munist neighbors in a fairly precise manner, merely by 
reading what the parties say and do not say to each 
other in official messages and major addresses. Indeed, 
the differences are real with respect to both the USSR 
and the PRC. But the differences are not the same, 
either in substance or intensity. 

Third, both North and South are making some prog- 
ress, against considerable odds, in their separate efforts 
to penetrate the strongholds of the other side. It is 
unlikely, however, that any major breakthrough will be 
scored by either party as long as the international en- 
vironment is so tense. 

Let us now elaborate upon each of these propositions 
briefly. As for the first one, it is important to recall that 
North Korea was a virtual satellite of the USSR until the 
Korean war. With the massive introduction of Chinese 
troops, this situation was susceptible to change. In the 
initial postwar period, Kim faced intervention in Korean 
affairs from both major Communist states, but by the 
end of the 1950's, he had become deeply antagonized 
by Soviet leaders and their policies and was commenc- 
ing his tilt toward Beijing. This continued until there was 
almost a complete break between the DPRK and the 
USSR at the end of the Khrushchev era, with serious 
consequences for North Korea’s economic and military 
Capabilities. Relations were patched up to a limited 
extent with the advent to power of Leonid Brezhnev and 
Aleksey Kosygin in 1964, and during the Cultural Revo- 
lution in the PRC, DPRK relations with Beijing deterio- 
rated sharply. But beginning in 1970, with Chou En-lai 
in charge of Chinese foreign policy, DPRK-PRC relations 
steadily improved. Pyongyang’s tilt toward Beijing was 
perceptible throughout the early and mid-1970’s. 

Currently, however, the situation is more fluid. In the 
last several years, the Soviet Union has sought to im- 
prove its relations with the DPRK—primarily to complete 
its encirclement of the PRC—by taking advantage of 
certain strains that have developed between Pyongyang 
and Beijing. It should quickly be pointed out that Soviet 
efforts and North Korean responses do not signify the 
emergence of a deep friendship and camaraderie. The 
Soviets neither like nor trust Kim Il-song, and the feeling 
is mutual. Moscow finds the cult of personality in North 
Korea appalling, North Korean society too reminiscent 
of the USSR’s Stalinist past, and North Korean attitudes 

; On international issues unpredictable.23 
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Nevertheless, in recent years, the Soviet Union has 
raised its rhetorical support for North Korean positions, 
including reunification; upgraded the status of the dele- 
gations sent to North Korea; and facilitated (at long last) 
a meeting between Brezhnev and Kim Il-song, at Bel- 
grade on the occasion of the funeral of Josip Broz Tito— 
a meeting now hailed by both sides as contributing to a 
strengthening of relations. The USSR, moreover, is cur- 
rently participating in the modernization or construction 
of various industrial projects in North Korea and has 
presumably agreed to reschedule debt payments on a 
timetable acceptable to the DPRK.?4 Whether additional 
military support has been pledged is, as indicated 
earlier, unclear. 

Has North Korea reciprocated? Kim’s support for 
Norodom Sihanouk of Kampuchea and Kim’s declared 
opposition to Vietnamese intervention in Kampuchea 
still stand. Moreover, North Korea, along with Romania, 
refused to sign a Communist-bloc statement supporting 
Soviet policies in Afghanistan shortly after the Soviet 
invasion. On the other hand, Pyongyang exchanges civil 
messages with Hanoi, despite their differences; recog- 
nizes the Babrak Karmal government in Kabul;25 and 
cultivates very cordial relations with Cuba, India, and 
other states aligned in varying degrees with the USSR. 
Furthermore, the Soviets are now using the DPRK’s 
Najin port in accordance with a recent agreement, 
thereby fulfilling their long-time goal to obtain a year- 
around ice-free port in the north Pacific.2© In addition, 
North Korean statements about the USSR and its cur- 
rent leadership are for the most part cast in a more cor- 
dial tone than they have been for many years. 

Recently, a Soviet spokesman described relations 


24 According to a Moscow report, the Soviet Union in 1981-85 will supply facilities 
needed for the expansion of the Pukchang thermal power plant, the Kimchaek iron works, 
and one major coal mine. In this same report, it is asserted that “some 3,000 Soviet 
technicians have been to North Korea” (dates unspecified). See Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-SOV), 
Sept. 11, 1981, p. C/3. 

An article by A. Yelizarov states that from the USSR and other “fraternal” countries, the 
DPRK has received and is receiving assistance with about 70 industrial and other projects, 
and it adds that the USSR at present accounts for about one third of the entire volume of 
DPRK trade, with the volume of commodity turnover scheduled to increase by more than 
40 percent in 1981-85. See ibid., Aug. 15, 1981, pp. C/2—3. Other accounts speak of 
recent or current assistance to some 40-60 projects. 

25 DPRK messages to Karmal, however, cannot be entirely pleasing to Moscow, for they 
stress the need for a continuing struggle “to consolidate the country’s independence.” In a 
rather pointed response to this theme, Karmal recently stated: “/ assure you that the 
people of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan under the leadership of the People’s 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan will defend national sovereignty and independence, 
achieve territorial integrity and resolutely safeguard the gains of the April revolution from 
the aggression of imperialism and all the reactionary forces.” Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Asia and the Pacific (Washington, DC—hereafter 
FBIS-APA), July 31, 1981, p. D/5. Emphasis added. 

26 For one interesting discussion of the Najin port question, see “The Soviet Union 
Advances into North Hamgyong Province—The Situation with Respect to the Port of 
Najin,” Kita Chosen Kenkyu (Tokyo), July 1978, pp. 19-22. 


North Korean President Kim Il-song, left, seen with 
Chinese Premier Hua Guofeng in Belgrade on May 8, 
1980, for the funeral of Yugoslavia’s Josip Broz Tito. 


—Gamma-Liaison. 


with the DPRK as “normal—quite proper—not heated 
nor elevated, but not cool either.” One can read this 
description as a less-than-ecstatic evaluation of present 
conditions, but also as an indication that improvements. 
have taken place. 

In contrast, certain Chinese knowledgeable in interna- 
tional affairs evidence worry about PRC-DPRK rela- 
tions.27 On the surface, this might seem unwarranted. 
The messages exchanged between Chinese and North 
Korean leaders on ceremonial occasions remain warm 
and effusive, speaking of “comrades in arms whose 
friendship is cemented with blood.”2® Moreover, 
Chinese verbal support for Pyongyang’s views has, if 
anything, increased in intensity. Calls are regularly 
issued for a withdrawal of American troops from South 
Korea, and the Chun government is denounced in terms 
only slightly less shrill than those used by North Korea 
itself. Recently, after the SR-71 incident, the Chinese 
pointedly refused to transmit a message to the DPRK at 
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27 At least one Chinese authority, however, insists that the PRC retains top priority in 
DPRK affections. Using Kremlinological methods, he cites the recent listing of delegations 
and the use of pictures in Rodong Sinmun (Pyongyang) as proof. Some South Korean 
specialists concur. But to me the evidence that they advance is not conclusive; moreover, 
even they admit slippage for the PRC recently. 

28 See; for example, the speeches by Ambassador Lu Zhixian and Chong Chun-ki on July 
10, 1971, on the occasion of the 20th anniversary of the conclusion of the Korean-Chinese 
Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance, in FB/S-APA, July 13, 1981, 
pp. D/1-2; “On the Road of Fraternal Friendship and Cooperation,” Rodong Sinmun, July 
11, 1981, in FBIS-APA, July 13, 1981, pp. D/2-3; and the PRC leaders’ message to the 
DPRK on the occasion of the 33rd anniversary of its founding, in FB/S-APA, Sept. 11, 
1981, pp. D/1-2. 
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American request, asserting that North Korea was an in- 
dependent nation and there were other channels avail- 
able to the United States.29 

Then why the concern in Beijing that PRC-DPRK rela- 
tions are in “a very delicate stage”? The fact is that Kim 
ll-song and his followers are decidedly unhappy with 
certain trends relating to both the domestic and foreign 
policies of the PRC: the economic reforms, which go 
counter to Pyongyang’s cherished beliefs in a highly 
centralized, completely statist system; de-Maoization, 
which strikes indirectly at the cult of Kim; and, above all, 
signs that the US-China rapprochement may diminish 
Beijing’s ardor in supporting the North Korean cause. 
Beyond these considerations, the economic and military 
weakness of China makes it a dubious reed upon which 
to lean. While reports are conflicting, some sources 
assert that Chinese oil shipments to the DPRK, which 
rose at one point to nearly equal those of the USSR, 
have had to be cut back.?° In any case, China cannot, in 
any appreciable degree assist the DPRK in its industrial 
or military modernization. 
_ A careful perusal of official messages, nonetheless, 
reveals that North Korea continues to harbor specific 
concerns with respect to each of its giant neighbors. 
When a ceremonial occasion is celebrated with the 
USSR, for example, DPRK spokesmen invariably speak 
of the cooperation between the two peoples and parties 
forged “on principles of complete equality, mutual 
respect for sovereignty and noninterference in others’ 
internal affairs.”3+ No such language is directed at the 
Chinese. But when Kim Il-song, addressing the Sixth 
KWP Congress, says “socialist countries and nonaligned 
nations, all newly emerging countries, must make no 
unprincipled compromise with imperialism . . . must not 
bargain with the imperialists on matters of principle or 
sell out the basic interests of revolution to the im- 
perialists,”52 the target is unmistakable. 

In sum, North Korean-Soviet relations have recently 
improved for wholly unemotional reasons relating to 
mutual perceptions of national interests. North Korean- 


29 Vice Foreign Minister Zhong Xidong told foreign correspondents in Beijing on Sept. 1, 
1981, that North Korea was an independent state and that the United States had other 
ways of contacting Pyongyang. For the Kyodo dispatch concerning Zhong’s remarks, see 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, DC), Sept. 2, 
1981, p. B/1. 

3° Although a Chinese source insisted to the author that oil shipments to North Korea 
would be maintained as pledged despite cuts to Japan and other quarters, a Japanese 
source has asserted that reduction in PRC oil shipments to the DPRK have been 
necessary. 

For an earlier discussion of North Korea and the oil issue, see “North Korea’s Oil 
Problems,” Kita Chosen Mondai (Tokyo), August 1979, pp. 1-9. 

31 See, for example, the speech of Chong Chun-ki at the celebration on July 6, 1971, of 
the 20th anniversary of the conclusion of the Korean-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, 
Cooperation, and Mutual Assistance, in FB/S-APA, July 7, 1981, p. D/1. 

32 Kim |l-song, “Summing-Up Report . . . ,” loc. cit., p. 55. 


Chinese relations, on the contrary, have become more 
troubled, with Pyongyang keeping maximum pressure 
on Beijing “to stand firmly by principle” as the interests 
of these two states diverge in some measure. It is inter- 
esting, for example, to note the numerous occasions 
on which the DPRK pledges its complete support to 
the union of China and Taiwan, thereby reminding 
Beijing both of the similarity of the reunification issue for 
the two countries and of China’s “international duty.” 

In broader terms, North Korea is profoundly dissatis- 
fied with the status quo. Hence, it applauds such signs 
of confrontation with the United States as the current 
tension between Moscow and Washington, and it views 
with a jaundiced eye any signs of an emerging Ameri- 
can-Chinese-Japanese entente. 

Yet at the same time, Pyongyang pursues its own at- 
tempts to forge a more meaningful relationship with 
Japan and the United States, hoping thereby to estab- 
lish a larger presence in South Korean strongholds.?3 In 
both cases, a dual policy is being attempted: fierce at- 
tacks on the two governments (the Suzuki administra- 
tion is referred to as “militarist reactionaries;” the 
Reagan administration, as “imperialists bolstering 
Fascism in the South”) but intensified efforts to advance 
economic and cultural relations via any contacts that 
can be set up. 

This dual policy has reaped some limited dividends. 
With respect to Japan, trade has grown in recent years, 
notwithstanding the debt problem. In 1980, it amount- 
ed to approximately US$500 million.34 Taking advan- 
tage of the assistance of a pro-Pyongyang faction head- 
ed by Kuno Chuki within the Liberal-Democratic Party, 
the DPRK also got a parliamentary delegation invited to 
Tokyo in June 1981 over the vigorous protests of Seoul. 
In the Japan Socialist Party, moreover, the DPRK has a 
staunch ally, and the Chochongyon (General Federation 
of Korean Residents in Japan), which the DPRK subsi- 
dizes and controls,35 provides a political outlet of 
importance. 

In reality, Japan would like to see a two Koreas solu- 
tion evolve, so that its economic and cultural intercourse 
with the North could advance alongside its much great- 
er interaction with the South. Neither the Suzuki govern- 
ment nor any successor, however, is likely to put itself at 
odds with the United States on Korea policy or to jeo- 


33 To at least one American-Korean visitor, moreover, a Pyongyang official recently 
advanced the thesis that the DPRK did not want to be under pressure “solely from the 
north,” implying that relations with Japan and the US could be used as countervailing 
weights to relations with the PRC and the USSR. 

* For a detailed discussion of North Korean trade trends, see Lee Hong-youn, loc. cit., 
pp. 1-13. 

35 For an extensive account of Chochongyon, see Changsoo Lee and George DeVos, 
Koreans in Japan: Ethnic Conflict and Accommodation, Berkeley, CA, University of 
California Press, 1981. 
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pardize its vital economic and security interests in the 
ROK for limited gains in the North. 

The barriers to major DPRK gains with respect to the 
United States are even greater. Throughout the 1970's, 
North Korea indicated from time to time, via such 
groups as American-Koreans, journalists, politicians, 
and scholars, an interest in advancing political and 
cultural ties with the United States. These efforts have 
been accelerated in recent years. American-Korean 
scholars have headed the list of invitees, as the North 
Korean leadership has sought to solicit support for 
DPRK reunification proposals and, some believe, for the 
strengthening of pro-Pyongyang organizational under- 
takings in the United States on the pattern of the 
Chochongyon. But other Americans have made the trip 
as well. These have included Representative Stephen 
Solarz, ex-Department of State officer Thomas Reston, 
and assorted journalists and scholars. In addition, the 
DPRK has endeavored to advance some type of ex- 
change or conference program that would enable DPRK 
scholars to come to the United States. 

At an earlier point, North Korea attempted to induce 
the United States to enter into negotiations with it to 
replace the Korean armistice with a peace treaty. The 
United States (President Jimmy Carter) and the ROK 
(President Pak) countered with a proposal for trilateral 
negotiations among the United States, the ROK, and the 
DPRK, but Pyongyang would go no further than to ac- 
cept the presence of Seoul as an observer.%® There is 
virtually no possibility that the Reagan administration 
will move toward unilateral recognition of the DPRK or 
an abandonment of US commitments to the ROK. 

It can be argued, nevertheless, that the DPRK is slow- 
ly advancing toward unofficial relations with segments of 
American society, and that a similar trend, of a more 
pronounced sort, is observable with respect to Japan. Is 
there a counterpart in ROK-Communist relations? The 
broad answer, with certain caveats, is in the affirmative. 
For some years, the USSR has allowed South Koreans 
to attend international conferences or meetings in the 
USSR over the violent protests of the North Koreans. 
Even an ROK Minister of Health, accompanied by 
several journalists, was permitted to enter the Soviet 
Union in connection with an international meeting. In 
other respects as well, the Soviets have at points in the 
past indicated an interest in exploring further contacts 
with South Koreans. At the same time, they have in- 
dicated that crossrecognition or UN admission of the 


3€ For the Korea-US joint communique of July 1, 1979, see The New York Times, July 2, 
1979. For one analysis from a South Korean standpoint, see Kim Hak-Joon, “January 19 
Proposal and South-North Dialogue,” South-North Dialogue in Korea, September 1979, 
pp. 7-30. 


two Koreas cannot be supported over Pyongyang’s veto 
lest the Chinese take advantage of the situation—a posi- 
tion identical to that taken by Beijing, except that the 
Soviets are cited as possible gainers. In recent times, 
moreover, it would appear that the USSR, as a result of 
the hardening of Soviet-American relations, has shelved 
thoughts of a further softening toward the ROK. 

Until recently, the PRC took a tougher line on contact 
with the ROK than did the Soviet Union, but the situa- 
tion has been changing. From various sources, it now 
becomes clear that unofficial trade with South Korea 
has increased, with one source estimating that it 
reached US$300 million in 1980.%7 Initially, such trade 
took place via Hong Kong, but lately there have been 
reports that ships bearing Chinese coal and returning 
with South Korean industrial products have gone direct- 
ly from Chinese ports to the ROK.%® Furthermore, one 
citizen of the PRC has now visited South Korea, in con- 
nection with a conference on the law of the sea. It 
should be noted, however, that he came from the 
United States, where he had been a student. 

South Korea’s policy of openly soliciting relations with 
the Communist states is the natural counterpart to 
North Korea’s efforts to establish ties with the United 
States and Japan. Both states, in sum, are actively pur- 
suing a two Koreas policy, even as Pyongyang vigorous- 
ly denounces the idea. And each is seeking to protect its 
economic-strategic strongholds from the other side. 

In contrast to improved ROK-US official relations, 
ROK-Japan relations have been marked by periodic ex- 
plosions in recent times—over the kidnapping of Kim 
Tae-jung, a former presidential candidate against Pak; 
Japanese gestures toward the DPRK; the major trade 
imbalance in favor of Japan; and, lately, the initial rebuff 
to Korean requests for US$6 billion in economic assist- 
ance, a request tied to Seoul’s insistence that Tokyo 
recognize South Korea’s sacrifices on behalf of Japa- 
nese as well as Korean security. But despite the prob- 
lems—and the deep prejudices that exist on both 
sides—South Korea is too important to Japan (and vice 
versa) to permit any full-scale breach. In 1980, Japan- 
ROK trade totaled some US$7 billion, in contrast to the 
US$500 million trade which Japan carried on with the 
DPRK.?? 


37 Norman Thorpe, “South Korea, China Resume Trade after 30-Year Break,” The Wall 
Street Journal (Asian ed., Hong Kong), Feb. 13, 1981. This figure was later used by V. 
Ganshin, giving The Wall Street Journal article as the original source, in an attack on the 
PRC. See “International Notes—Hypocritical Policy.” /zvestiya (Moscow), Feb. 20, 1981, as 
translated in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 9, 1981, pp. B/2-3. For another Soviet commentary on 
Sino-South Korean trade, citing a Reuters correspondent in Seoul, see FB/S-SOV, 

Mar. 13, 1981, p. B/1. 

38 Thorpe, loc. cit. 

39 See Lee Hong-youn, loc cit.; Suh, op. cit.; US Embassy Seoul, Economic Trends 
Report, Jan. 12, 1981. 
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A street scene in Pyongyang, North Korea, in June 1980. 


Conclusion 


Slowly, unevenly, and without official acknowledg- 
ment, then, a trend appears to be under way to recog- 
nize the realities of the Korean peninsula. That is, two 
States exist there and will continue to do so for the fore- 
seeable future. 

The present impasse in North-South relations, how- 
ever, poses dangers. A return to negotiations could 
reduce these, but it will not do so unless the dialogue is 
based upon a realistic appraisal of the present situation. 
If the DPRK persists in holding to the Kim II-song for- 
mula and the premise that Korean reunification must be 
fashioned so as to lead to eventual Communist control, 
there is no hope of progress. Unfortunately, the current 
indications are very strong that the present DPRK posi- 
tion will remain unaltered for the lifetime of Kim |l-song 
at least. 
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Sooner or later, nonetheless, realism will have to enter 
the scene. This will mean an acceptance by the DPRK of 
the fact that a dynamic, advancing South Korean state 
will continue to play a vital role not merely in Northeast 
Asia but in other regions as well. Possibly the turning 
outward of the DPRK, if sustained, will abet this recogni- 
tion. 

In the meantime, there will probably be a mixture of 
tension and small steps to ameliorate these. It is not in- 
conceivable, for example, that informal scholarly con- 
tacts between North Koreans and Americans or South 
Koreans, and between South Koreans and Soviets or 
Chinese can be advanced under conditions insuring 
reciprocity, genuine scholarly standards, and political 
balance. It is very unlikely, however, that the major na- 
tions will move toward crossrecognition, or that either 
Japan and the United States or the PRC and the Soviet 
Union will unilaterally proffer diplomatic recognition to 
“the other Korea” under present circumstances. 
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China and Offshore Energy 


By Kim Woodard 


ajor offshore exploration for oil and gas is about 

to be launched along the Chinese continental 

Shelf in the South China Sea by some 40-50 for- 
eign (primarily American) oil companies. When com- 
bined with subsequent development work, this has the 
potential for becoming the largest commercial venture 
ever undertaken in China by foreign corporations. If the 
offshore projects proceed as scheduled, the capital 
outlay for exploratory drilling in the South China Sea 
alone would amount to US$1-3 billion between 1981 
and 1985, with an additional US$10 billion investment 
required to develop each million barrels a day of pro- 
duction capacity.! Roughly equivalent investments 
would be required for onshore facilities—supply and 
logistics, data processing, communication and control, 
and new pipelines and refineries. 

It is against this level of financial risk that foreign oil 
companies and banks (and indeed governments) must 
assess the probability of political stability and economic 
prosperity in China over the period of two to three 
decades required for offshore oilfields to reach full 
capacity. Yet, the timing of these offshore projects, so 
critical to their commercial success, could hardly be less 
certain. It should be remembered that offshore petro- 
leum development in the North Sea required some 15 
years to reach commercial production under conditions 
that included firm jurisdictional division of the shelf, ad- 
vanced industrial technology, and stable democracy in 
all of the littoral countries. None of these conditions per- 
tain in the South China Sea or elsewhere along the 
Chinese continental shelf. 


Mr. Woodard is President of China Energy Ventures, a 
Washington, DC-based firm providing professional 
services to energy companies doing business with 
China, and is concurrently an Adjunct Research 
Associate with the Resource Systems Institute of the 
East-West Center (Honolulu, HI). He is author of The 
International Energy Relations of China, 1980. 


Indeed, by some twist of fate, the political and eco- 
nomic background against which the major undertaking 
is about to be launched is highly fluid. For example, at 
the end of 1981, as in mid-1971 and late 1978, the 
basic political relationship between China and the 
United States—a primary source of exploration capabil- 
ity—is in flux. Assumptions valid just a year ago no 
longer apply. A new American administration, in power 
for just a year, emphasizes the strategic (i.e., military) 
concert of interests with Beijing and Washington vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union, while seeking at the same time to 
strengthen the US security commitment to the Kuomin- 
tang government on Taiwan. The Chinese government is 
experiencing its own change of administration, with the 
demotion of Hua Guofeng and the rise of two protégés 
of Deng Xiaoping to the posts of Premier and Party 
Chairman. As the post-Mao political transition draws 
toward completion, the government in Beijing is as in- 
tent as that in Washington on a reassessment of foreign 
as well as domestic policy. In its first major foreign policy 
initiative, the government of Zhao Ziyang and Hu 
Yaobang is opening a direct assault on the Kuomintang 
with a barrage of flowers. Not content with a nationwide 
celebration of “Double Ten” and Sun Yat-sen’s birthday, 
Beijing is deluging Taiwan with unrequited offers of 
commercial and cultural ties. And just in case US Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan goes a step too far with Taiwan, the 
Chinese government is toying with a new round of bor- 
der diplomacy with the Soviet Union, as a geopolitical 
insurance policy.? 

China’s foreign commercial relations are also in a 


1 These are conservative estimates, in 1980 dollars. See Kevin Fountain, “The 
Development of China’s Offshore Oil,” China Business Review (Washington, DC—hereafter 
CBR), January-February 1980, pp. 30-35. 

2"“Chairman Ye Jianying’s Elaborations on Policy Concerning Return of Taiwan to 
Motherland and Peaceful Reunification,” Beijing Review (hereafter—BR), Oct. 5, 1981, 
pp. 10-11. 

3 Dusko Doder, “Soviets Propose to Chinese That Talks Be Renewed,” The Washington 
Post, Oct. 20, 1981, p. A-27; and Christopher S. Wren, “Soviet-China Talk Still in 
Deadlock, The New York Times, Nov. 3, 1981, p. A-11. 
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highly fluid state. For example, US-China trade, after 
doubling to US$4.8 billion in 1980, is expanding at a 
more moderate 20-25 percent a year. The euphoria of 
1978 is gone, and in its place there lurks an atmosphere 
of mutual suspicion, fueled in particular by the dramatic 
cancellation in January 1981 of contracts with Japan 
for the Baoshan steel mill. The new sense of distrust 
pervades even the most routine contract negotiations. 
Chinese orders for American plants and equipment are 
drying up, reaching a meager US$25 million in the first 
half of 1981.4 Faced with a 45 percent cut in the capital 
construction budget, China’s economic ministries are 
trying to squeeze as much technology transfer as possi- 
ble into the framework of each contract. Chinese trade 
Officials fear the career consequences of overextension 
in negotiations and tend to protect themselves by mak- 
ing exaggerated bargaining demands that slow or dis- 
rupt the trading process. Foreign traders react to this 
caution with emotions ranging from gloom to overt 
anger. 


China’s Energy Crisis 


Despite this atmosphere of uncertainty, negotiations 
for a massive program of offshore exploration continue, 
and bidding may occur as early as the first quarter of 
1982. China’s pursuit of major foreign participation in 
exploration of its continental shelf reflects a new sen- 
sitivity to energy constraints on its development and 
foreign trade. Back in the heady days of the first Arab oil 
embargo (November 1973), when the Daaing oilfield 
seemed bottomless and China’s own crude oil output 
was leaping up at 20 percent a year, Chinese polemi- 
cists delighted in poking fun at the Western “energy 
Crisis,” which they wrote off as either a blunder by the 
multinationals or the natural fruit of imperialism. Of 
late, however, Honggi, the Chinese Communist Party’s 
theoretical journal, is taking a somewhat more cautious 
tone regarding natural limits on energy resources: 


Energy resources are an important material foundation 
for raising the people’s livelihood and implementing 
socialist modernization. The pace of economic construc- 
tion and the framework for development are closely re- 
lated to energy output and utilization. If energy supply 
does not keep pace with the demand generated by eco- 


4 My estimate, based on figures listed in CBR, May-June 1981, pp. 55-59; 
July-August 1981, pp. 70-73; and September-October 1981, pp. 80-82. 

5 See, for example, Chang Chien, “Behind the So-Called Energy Crisis,” 
Hongqi (Beijing), No. 270, February 1974, pp. 83-86, as translated in BR, Mar. 15, 
pp. 5-7. 


Chinese offshore drilling rig “Nanhai No. 1” in operation 
in the Yinggehai area of the Gulf of Tonkin in February 
1980. 


—Xinhua from UPI. 


nomic development, then there is the danger that the 
future progress of the Four Modernizations will be 
affected. 


The author then goes on to discuss the urgent need for 
energy conservation measures throughout the Chinese 
economy.® 

Removal of the “gang of four” from power and the 
renaissance in China’s scientific community are not the 
only reasons for this new attitude. In 1978, after nearly 
three decades of steady growth in primary energy pro- 
duction (which expanded 9-10 percent a year over the 
entire post-1949 period), the Chinese energy system 
suddenly reached a sustained output plateau (see Table 
1 on page 34). All four commercial energy industries 
were affected. Coal production peaked at 635 million 
metric tons in 1979 and then declined to 620 million 
tons in 1980 and an estimated 600 million tons in 1981. 
Crude petroleum production, which had grown at an 
average rate of some 20-30 percent a year from 1950 
through 1978, flattened out at 106 million tons (2.1 mil- 
lion barrels a day, or b/d) in 1979 and 1980 and is likely 
to decline to about 100 million tons in 1981. Recent of- 
ficial output statistics for natural-gas production reveal 
that in 1978 it had reached only about a third of the out- 


® Wu Zhonghua, “Understanding the Energy Crisis from a Scientific Perspective,” 
Honggi, No. 357, 1980, pp. 31-43. 
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Table 1: China’s Primary Energy Production and Oil Exports, 1970-81 


Raw coal Crude oil Natural gas 
Year (mmt) (mmt) (bcm) 
1970 354.0 30.7 29 
bin es #0 6.2% 19.4% 22.4% 
1975 482.2 77.1 8.9 
ee 0.3% 11.9% 13.6% 
1976 483.5 86.8 10.2 
Growth rate, 9 
ees 13.0% 7.5% 17.1% 
1977 550.7 93.6 12.1 
ae 11.5% 10.5% 12.4% 
1978 617.9 104.0 13.7 
oo 2.8% 2.0% 5.7% 
1979 635.5 106.1 14.5 
ie -2.5% - 0.2% - 1.4% 
1980 620.1 105.9 14.3 
Growth rate, 
ene 3.4% 5.7% -9,5% 
1981°¢ 600.0 100.0 13.0 


3 Gross exports. 

Million metric tons coal equivalent. 
© Author's estimate. 

Planned. 


SOURCES: Official data from the Ministries of Coal, Petroleum, and Electric Power. 


put estimated by Western (CIA) experts.” Natural-gas 
output followed the crude petroleum production curve 
closely, and has been essentially constant at 14 billion 
cubic meters a year since 1978. The electric power in- 
dustry has fared somewhat better in absolute terms, 
with output continuing to grow at 5-8 percent a year 
since 1978. However, relative to electricity require- 
ments, the industry continues to lag seriously behind in- 
dustrial growth, and inadequate power supply keeps 
manufacturing industries in major cities operating below 
capacity.® 

Meanwhile, on the consumption side of the energy 
balance, continuing growth in industry, transportation, 
and urban requirements is pressing harder each year 
on available commercial energy supplies. A mission 
from the World Bank in 1980 that assessed the entire 
Chinese economy was shocked at the energy ineffi- 


7 See State Statistical Bureau of the People’s Republic of China, “Communique of 
Fulfilment [sic] of China’s 1979 National Economic Plan,” issued April 30, 1980, in BR, 
May 12, 1980, p. 13. Cf. US Central Intelligence Agency, China; Economic Indicators, 

ER 78-10750, Washington, DC, National Foreign Assessment Center, December 1978, 
p. 22. 
® Dori Jones, “Recharging the Electric Power Sector,” CBR, March-April 1981, pp. 9-13. 


Petroleum exports? 


Hydropower Total energy Crude Products Total 


(bkwh) (mmtce)° (mmt) (mmt) (mmt) 
20.5 305.0 -0.4° Negl. -—0.4° 
16.8% 9.1% n.a. na. n.a. 
47.6 481.8 9.9 ae 12.1 
-4.3% 3.4% — 15.2% -4.7% -13.2% 
45.6 498.3 8.5 2.1 10.6 
4.5% 11.4% 6.8% 4.7% 6.4% 
47.7 558.3 9.1 2a Lee 
-6.7% 10.7% 21.7% 8.7% 19.3% 
44.6 621.5 Lis3 2.4 12 
11.6% 3.0% 17.8% 34.8% 21.0% 
50.1 640.2 135 3.4 16.9 
15.0% -1.3% -0.7% 16.3% 3.5% 
58.2 632.1 13.49 4.09 17.59 
3.0% -3.8% -—11.0% 0.0% -9.0% 
60.0 608.3 12.0 4.0 16.0 


ciency of Chinese industry.? China’s commercial energy 
consumption per dollar of GNP is more than twice as 
great as India’s or Thailand’s. Since the industrial sector 
consumes 70 percent of commercial energy supplies, it 
is obviously the main villain and the main target for the 
ambitious energy conservation program initiated in 
1979. The energy inefficiency of Chinese industry may 
be a blessing in disguise, for it offers an available “con- 
servation pad” that can be drawn down over the coming 
years if output of primary energy continues to stagnate. 
But once the relatively cheap and easy efficiency meas- 
ures are implemented, the pad is harder to narrow. Waste- 
ful energy practices are built into the ancient equipment 
used in many Chinese industries and into the domestic 
price structure, which values crude oil at one third the 
international market price and fuel oil at the same price 


° Because of the sensitivity regarding its conclusions, the World Bank study was 
embargoed for release for a time, and is still restricted. It cannot, therefore, be directly 
quoted or cited. Nonetheless, it remains the most authoritative listing of economic and 
energy data for the PRC published to date. For reports on the study, see Robert Delfs, “A 
New Kind of Planning,” Far Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), Aug. 14, 1981, 
pp. 48-50; and Nicholas Ludlow, “World Bank Report: China's Options in the 1980s 
Hinge on Saving Energy,” CBR, July-August 1981, pp. 6-8. 
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per BTU as coal. It may prove costly to replace ineffi- 
cient machinery and difficult to alter the price structure 
for energy commodities without deep dislocations in the 
industrial economy. 

The effects of China’s energy crisis are not all internal. 
Over the past decade, growing Chinese trade with 
Japan, the United States, and Western Europe has 
been built in part on exports of coal, crude oil, and re- 
fined petroleum products, principally to Asia.1° Coal ex- 
ports had risen to 5-6 million metric tons by 1980. Total 
petroleum exports (crude plus products) reached a 
plateau at about 17 million tons (340,000 b/d) in 1979. 
Crude oil exports to Japan alone were slated to increase 
to 15 million tons (300,000 b/d) in 1982, but were held 
to 8.3 million tons (167,000 b/d) beginning in early 
1980. Despite the plateau in oil exports, export earnings 
continued to rise during 1980 under the impact of sharp 
price increases in the world market. Total energy com- 


10 For historical data on China’s energy commodity trade, see Kim Woodard, The 
International Energy Relations of China, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1980, 
Chaps. 20 and 21. 


modity export earnings in 1980 were about US$4.7 
billion, or roughly a quarter of China’s import bill for the 
year.}} 

China’s energy commodity exports have been a major 
determinant of the level of plant and equipment im- 
ports. From 1973 through 1978, coal and oil export 
earnings balanced energy plant and equipment import 
costs almost exactly, at a total figure of about US$4 
billion.+2 Until 1978, Beijing’s entire technology acquisi- 
tion program had been built on the assumption of rising 
energy commodity exports. But the output plateau in 
the domestic energy industries, coupled with increasing 
energy consumption pressure, has narrowed, rather 
than widened the “lens” between the production and 
consumption curves for energy, sharply curtailing the 
quantity of oil that China could export without serious 
damage to its own industry. World Bank analysts now 


11 China’s total imports during 1980 were US7$19.4 billion. US Central Intelligence 
Agency, China: International Trade Fourth Quarter, 1980, ER CIT 81-003, Washington, 
DC, National Foreign Assessment Center, May 1981, p. 15. 

12 Woodard, /nternational Energy Relations of China, p. 545. 


Chinese coal waiting to be loaded on ships at Shanghai harbor. 


—Camera Press. 
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believe that even with a massive conservation effort and 
Stabilization of the onland oil industry at current output 
levels, China’s energy export earnings will drop to 
US$2.3 billion in 1990. Under less optimistic scenarios, 
the World Bank believes that China could become a net 
oil importer within the decade.!3 Even if these projec- 
tions are unduly pessimistic, it is not likely that China’s 
earnings from energy exports will increase between now 
and 1985. Constant or declining energy commodity ex- 
ports will impose a sharp ceiling on plant and equip- 
ment imports for the foreseeable future. 


Structural Factors 


It is important in the context of China’s prospective 
offshore oil development to understand the reasons for 
the current crisis in the country’s energy industries. The 
reasons for the production plateau in the energy indus- 
tries seem deep and structural rather than superficial 
and organizational. By Beijing’s lights, the Chinese 
economy is moving through an extended “readjust- 
ment” to correct its structural problems. Consumer de- 
mand and light industry are receiving attention for the 
first time in decades. Enterprise management is being 
decentralized and rationalized, while central planners 
Struggle to hold down excess capital and foreign- 
exchange outlays. But a number of key structural prob- 
lems remain and are evident throughout the energy 
system. Briefly, they include the following: 


Technology absorption. Foreign visitors and scholars 
frequently comment on the state of technology in 
Chinese energy industries, comparing it unfavorably to 
Western models. The difficulty, however, is not just with 
the absolute level of technology, but with the pace and 
manner in which it is absorbed and integrated with ex- 
isting facilities. Barriers in the communications system 
and the weakness of technical education continue to 
dampen the introduction of advanced technology and to 
Cause inappropriate maintenance and use of new plants 
and equipment.?4 


Overutilization of capacity. Many of the current pro- 
duction problems in Chinese mines and oilfields can be 
traced to overutilization of existing capacity. The coal 
output plateau followed a period of excessive extraction 
and inadequate tunneling. Early water flooding at 


13 Sharon Gamsin, “World Bank Analysis Suggests China to Become Net Importer,” 
Petroleum Information International (Houston, TX), Oct. 12, 1981, p. 11. 

‘* For a comprehensive review of the state of science and technology in China, see Leo 
A. Orleans, Ed., Science in Contemporary China, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 
1980. 
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Chinese geologists performing seismic surveys in the 
Daging oil fields in 1977. 


—Wide World. 


Daqing and other oilfields pushed short-term output at 
the expense of long-term recovery. If output and capa- 
city figures are correct, Chinese power plants operate 
an annual average of 4,500 kilowatt-hours per kilowatt 
of capacity, with thermal plants running at about 5,300 
kwh/kw.'® (Thermal plants in the United States average 
only about 4,500 kwh/kw.) 


Price and planning distortions. Planning from the top 
down yields an overemphasis on output and on large, 
highly visible enterprises. The production orientation of 
the economy is exacerbated by the practice of setting 
physical output targets and the lack of adequate base- 
level data. Price levels in the energy sector ignore scar- 
city or replacement and opportunity value, and encour- 
age massive waste of certain energy commodities. 


Uneven resource development. This problem is most 
visible in the petroleum industry. Heavy development of 
the northeast fields yielded a spectacular growth rate for 
crude-oil production in the short term, at the expense of 
steady growth in oil and gas reserves. Onland crude-oil 
reserves are now in the vicinity of 2 billion metric tons, 
while gas reserves are 100-150 billion cubic meters.16 


*8 According to official figures from the Ministry of Electric Power, hydropower capacity 
was 19.1 gigawatt (GW) in 1979, with output at 50.1 billion kwh. Thermal capacity in 1979 
was 43.9 GW, with output at 231.8 billion kwh. 

16 Gamsin, “World Bank Analysis . . .,” loc. cit., p. 12. 
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While this reserve level can sustain current output for 
some time to come, it is insufficient for future growth of 
the petroleum industry. 


These deep and structural constraints on the Chinese 
energy system are imposing a production plateau that 
will most likely extend well into the 1980’s in the coal 
and petroleum industries. Indeed, the projected end of 
the overall economic “readjustment” program keeps 
receding into the future, with the latest official forecast 
stretching it out through 1985.!7 None of the problems 
alluded to above will disappear overnight. Solution of 
each will require, even with strenuous effort, years of 
careful planning and resource allocation. It is precisely 
the long time horizon involved in overcoming these 
structural deficiencies that places an extraordinarily high 
premium for Beijing on rapid development of the off- 
shore theaters. It could accurately be said that the 
development of the energy sector as a whole, and ulti- 
mately the success of the modernization program, 
hinges on an effective program of offshore exploration 
and development. 

Given the state of China’s energy industries, and of 
the economy generally during the prolonged “readjust- 
ment” period, there is a very high priority attached to 
successful exploration and development of the hydro- 
carbon resources of the continental shelf. The plateau in 
onland petroleum production was caused by the overly 
rapid development and premature decline of major 
oilfields in the northeast corridor (see the map on page 
39 and Table 2). Even assuming that these fields can be 
stabilized over the next five years, it is unlikely that new 
fields in the southern or western sedimentary basins will 
more than balance declining output at older fields in the 
northeast. To be sure, Western exploration technology is 
gradually being brought to bear on the older fields to ex- 
tend drilling depths and enhance recovery ratios, and 
extensive seismic surveys are being undertaken in the 
Caidam and Tarim basins in the far west. But even if 
these programs are successful beyond current expecta- 
tions, onland crude oil production will not be able to rise 
from its current plateau until the middle of the decade. 

Offshore exploration and development, of course, is 
itself a process that will consume the greater part of the 


17 For a recent review of economic policy, see Xia Zhen, “A New Strategy for Economic 
Development,” BR, Aug. 10, 1981, pp. 12-17, 31. 

18 “China's Oil Outlook Grows Brighter,” Oi! and Gas Journal (Tulsa, OK), May 25, 1981, 
p. 120. 

19 United Nations Development Program, Office of Technical Support for Regional 
Offshore Prospecting in East Asia, “The Offshore Hydrocarbon Potential of East Asia,” 
CCOP Technical Bulletin (published by UN ESCAP, Bangkok), No. 11, October 1977, 
pp. 1-68. China drilled its first well in the Bo Hai in 1965. See Yu Xueli, “PRC Platforms 
Call for Special Style,” Offshore (Tulsa, OK), September 1981, p. 83. 


Table 2: Chinese Crude Oil Production, 
by Field, 1977-80: 


(million metric tons) 


1977 1978 1979 1980 
Northeast corridor 88.1 96.2 97.0 95.6 
of which: 
Daging fields 50.3 50.4 50.8 61:5 
Shengli fields pe. 19.5 18.9 17.6 
Rengiu fields WE 72 17.3 16.0 
Liaohe fields 4.5 Dy 6.6 vial 
Dagang fields SZ 3.0 2.9 29 
Other 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.5 
Northwest region 4.2 4.9 5.7 6.1 
Central-South region es 2.8 3.4 4.2 
Southwest region 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
TOTAL 93.65 104.0 106.15 105.9° 


@ Total 1981 output is projected by the author at about 100 million metric tons or 
2 million barrels a day, based on half-year output figures. 
D Differs from total of regional figures due to rounding of the latter. 


SOURCES: Ministry of Petroleum. 


1980’s, and cannot therefore be counted on for imme- 
diate relief of current tightness in the commercial 
energy supply. Aside from existing Chinese platforms in 
the shallow waters of the Bo Hai, which now yield about 
half a million tons a year (10,000 b/d), large-scale com- 
mercial oil production on fields explored by foreign oil 
companies will not begin before 1985.1® The “conserva- 
tion_pad” may tide the Chinese energy system over the 
next five years, but beyond 1985, offshore development 
will become critical. Nevertheless, to date, the pace of 
the offshore projects has been less than breathtaking. 


Early Offshore Exploration 


By its own account, the Chinese Ministry of Geology 
commenced preliminary exploration of the continental 
shelf in the 1950’s. But early surveys of the shelf were 
limited to mapping water depths, recording weather 
conditions, and taking samples from the ocean floor. It 
was not until 1968 (see Table 3 on page 38) that the first 
seismic profiles of the vast sedimentary basins along the 
shelf were shot, under the auspices of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East and 
without official Chinese sanction.!9 The results of these 
broad-gauge seismic surveys in the Yellow Sea, the East 
China Sea, and the South China Sea portions of the 
shelf stimulated a wave of speculation regarding its 
hydrocarbon potential, and various littoral countries, 
including Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, South Vietnam, 
and the Philippines began mapping concession zones 
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Table 3: Offshore Exploration Activity, 1968-81 


Date Location Activity Operator Result 
1968-70 East China Sea Seismic surveys United Nations ECAFE _ Identified major sedimentary basins 
Yellow Sea 
South China Sea 
1974 Bo Hai Seismic survey Compagnie Frangaise Not known 
Géophysique 
1972-75 Yellow Sea 7 exploratory wells South Korea? No commercial discoveries 
1974-77 East China Sea 24 exploratory wells Taiwan? 3 oil and gas shows 
1974-78 Bo Hai Seismic surveys PRC Geological Basic mapping 
South China Sea Bureau 
1969-80 Bo Hai Approximately 100 PRC Ministry 22 oil and gas shows, Production about 
exploratory wells of Petroleum 0.5 million metric tons/year, or 10,000 
barrels/day 
1980 Bo Hai Seismic surveys 46 foreign companies __ Profiles on 215,000 sq. kilometers 
1976-80 South China Sea 18 exploratory wells PRC Ministry 9 oil and gas shows 
of Geology 
February—March Gulf of Tonkin Wushi 16—1-1 well Total Chine 4,700 b/d API 44° crude, ° plus 129,000 
1981 cu. meters/day natural gas 
Dec. 1980-—May Bo Hai BZ 28-1-1 Japan National Oil 7,300 b/d API 39° crude,” plus 600,000 
1981 (JNOC) cu. meters/day natural gas 
February—July Bo Hai PL 71-1-1 Elf Aquitaine Minor oil and gas shows 
1981 
May-? 1981 Gulf of Tonkin Weizhou 11-1-1 well Total Chine Not yet known 
May-Sept. 1981 Bo Hai Well on Chengbei JNOC 2,600 b/d crude, plus 27,000 cubic 
structure meters/day natural gas 
Aug.—? 1981 Bo Hai Wildcat well JNOC Not yet available 
August 1981 East China Sea Longjing—1 well PRC Ministry Oil and gas shows 
of Geology 
9 Various companies operating in government concessions. 
Degree API is “specific gravity measured in degrees on the American Petroleum Institute scale. . . . On the API scale, oil with the least specific gravity has the higher API gravity... . 


Most crude oils range from 27 to 35 degrees API gravity.” See Howard R. Williams and Charles J. Meyers, Oi/ and Gas Terms, 3rd ed., New York, NY, Matthew Bender, 1971, p. 19. 


Thus, the crude from this well is at the light (and hence valuable) end of the API range. 


SOURCES: Kim Woodard, The International Energy Relations of China, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1980, Chaps. 7 and 8; and various issues of Petroleum News (Hong Kong). 


for preliminary exploratory drilling. The concession 
zones overlapped with each other and with Chinese 
claims in certain portions of the shelf, particularly in the 
East China Sea, giving rise to a protracted jurisdictional 
dispute over control of the shelf and its resources. About 
110 wildcat wells were drilled in these early concession 
zones from 1972 through 1977, but they yielded just 22 
oil and gas “shows” and only one exploration area of 
proven potential—the zone off Palawan Island in the 
Philippines in what became the Nido field. The haste 
with which these early drilling programs were con- 
ducted reflected political urgency in the host countries, 
rather than careful geological assessment by the foreign 
operators.2° 

China, meanwhile, had initiated its own offshore ex- 
ploration program, by purchasing a fleet of advanced 
seismic vessels and costly drilling rigs from shipyards in 
Japan and Singapore. From 1974 onward, the People’s 
Republic mounted its own offshore wildcat program, 


20 Woodard, op. cit., Chap. 7. 
21 Stephanie R. Greene, “The Offshore-Oil Race,” CBR, July-August 1981, p. 57. 


concentrating in the Bo Hai and the shallow waters of 
the Pearl River delta in Guangdong Province, but also 
attempting occasional exploratory wells in the Yellow 
Sea and the Gulf of Tonkin. To date, only a few produc- 
tion platforms have been built, all of which are in near- 
Shore areas of the Bo Hai. 

The Chinese program has produced few results. It 
faced serious technical and managerial problems, 
which caused excess idle time for the rigs, damage to 
some of the rigs, and a rig accident that killed 72 
Chinese roughnecks in November 1979. Lack of techni- 
cal expertise was compounded by what appeared to be 
overt competition between the Ministry of Petroleum 
and the Ministry of Geology for control of the offshore 
program.?} 


Toward Foreign Involvement 


Already by 1978, the bloom was fading from the 
Chinese offshore drilling program, and Beijing had 
begun to cast about for a more effective alternative. In 
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Chinese Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping, right, is shown oil drill bits by James Leach, 


3. 
President of Hughes Tool 


Company, while visiting the Houston firm on February 3, 1979. 


the spring of that year, a number of large foreign oil 
companies (many of them American-based) were in- 
vited to send technical delegations to China. These early 
delegations were ostensibly to provide technical semi- 
nars and exchanges, but the visits resulted in quiet talk 
about China’s offshore prospects. That the Chinese did 
mean the invitations as an initiative was confirmed by an 
Official US energy delegation that visited China in 
November 1978. The mission, headed by then Secre- 
tary of Energy James R. Schlesinger, established a 
framework for technical cooperation in hydropower 
development, high-energy physics, and a number of 
other energy-related fields. Deng Xiaoping’s post- 
normalization visit to the United States in February 
1979 included stops at advanced petroleum facilities. 

These early contacts led to agreements for extensive 
seismic surveys in eight large zones, six in the South 
China Sea and two in the Yellow Sea. Each of the zones 
was placed under the jurisdiction of a main operator 


—Wide World. 


(Amoco, Arco, Mobil, Exxon, Caltex, Phillips, British 
Petroleum, and Société Nationale Elf-Aquitaine). Some 
38 other companies then bought into the cost of the 
Surveys, acquiring a “key to the door” in the bidding 
Process but no assurance of preference for any given 
area.*2 The total cost of the surveys was about US$25 
million a zone, or US$200 million in initial risk invest- 
ment for all eight zones. Seismic work was conducted in 
each zone throughout 1980, and the results were de- 
livered to Beijing in June 1981 after a six-month exten- 
sion of the deadline. 

Many of the companies that participated in the 
seismic surveys did so in the expectation that Beijing 
would open bidding for contract areas along the entire 
shelf at the end of 1980. These hopes were soon 
dashed. The Ministry of Petroleum limited the areas that 


rr 


22 For a list of the participants in the seismic surveys, see Petroleum News (Hong 
Kong—hereafter PN), January 1981, p. 12. 
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would be opened to bids to approximately one third of 
the area surveyed, and then began to drag its feet in 
calling for the bids. Bidding was delayed from the spring 
of 1981 to the fall, and then to “early 1982 at the 
latest.” Beijing exacerbated the frustration of the Amer- 
ican companies by proceeding with exclusive explor- 
ation contracts with three government-controlled 
foreign oil compaines in joint ventures in the Bo Hai and 
the Gulf of Tonkin. In May 1980, the Petroleum Cor- 
poration of the People’s Republic signed joint-venture 
contracts with the Japan National Oil Company (JNOC) 
and Elf-Aquitaine (SNEA) for large areas in the Bo Hai 
and with Total Chine (a subsidiary of Companie Fran- 
caise de Petrole—CFP) for 10,000 square kilometers in 
the Gulf of Tonkin just west of the Leizhou Peninsula. 
Under the “Bo Hai formula,” these early contracts pro- 
vided for establishment of a joint-equity venture in 
which the Chinese share would consist of exploration 
already performed, and profits as well as crude produc- 
tion would be split according to a complex formula.23 

The potential American participants wanted nothing 
to do with the profit-sharing and joint-equity features of 
the Bo Hai formula, preferring a simple split of crude 
output, along the lines of the standard Indonesian Pro- 
duction-Sharing Contract (PSC). They were also con- 
cerned about the ambiguity of Chinese tax law, under 
which up to 50 percent of oil profits may be taxed away. 
The tax issue became a major sticking point when the 
companies realized that under the structure of Chinese 
tax law, they would be exposed to double taxation on 
the same profits. In contrast, Indonesian PSCs are 
structured in a way that permits Pertamina, the Indone- 
sian participant, to carry part of the tax burden, while 
the rest can be credited against US corporate profit 
taxes.*4 

Meanwhile, in the closing months of 1980, JNOC, Elf- 
Aquitaine, and Total Chine had leased Chinese jack-up 
rigs and commenced drilling operations in their respec- 
tive contract areas. The quick results of these early 
operations only served to deepen the frustration of 
American participants, who were locked into a seem- 
ingly endless round of fruitless talks on basic contract 
terms. Two of the first three wildcats down struck what 
may prove to be commercial discoveries. Total Chine 
led off in February 1981 with a discovery (Wushi 


23 Chi Fu, “China's Upcoming Offshore Oil Contract,” Economic Reporter (Hong Kong) 
June 1981, p. 17. 

24 For analysis of the Indonesian contracts, see Corazon Siddayao, The Supply of 
Petroleum Reserves in Southeast Asia: Economic Implications of Evolving Property Rights 
Arrangements, Sengalor, Malaysa, and New York, NY, Oxford University Press, 1980. 

25 “Total Discovers Oil Offshore South China,” PN, March 1981, supplement. 

26 Henri Hymans, “Bohai Crude—A Little Light Relief,” PN, June 1981, supplement. 

27 PN, September 1981, supplement. 


\ 
A technician of the French firm Société Nationale Elf 
Acquitane discusses offshore drilling operations with his 
Chinese counterpart in Tanggu. 


—F. Lochon/Gammaz-Liaison. 


16-1-1) 15 kilometers west of the Leizhou Peninsula 
that tested at 5,000 b/d of light, low-sulphur crude at an 
easy depth of 3,300 meters.25 JNOC created a stir in oil 
industry circles in March with a well in the Bo Hai (BZ 
28-1-1) that had test yields of 7,300 b/d of high-quality 
crude and 600,000 cubic meters per day of natural 
gas.*© There was immediate speculation that the JNOC 
discovery could indicate a field with potential capacity in 
the range of 100,000-300,000 b/d, but further confir- 
mation wells are required to determine the real extent of 
the field. Analogous onland fields have proven to have 
high pressure but relatively small reservoir size, leading 
to early production ceilings (e.g., the Renqiu oilfield). 
Elf-Aquitaine had sub-commercial oil and gas shows 
from its first well in the Bo Hai. A second JNOC wildcat 
yielded 2,600 b/d in September from a different struc- 
ture in the southern Bo Hai.?7 

If the combination of the early joint-venture contracts 
and repeated delays in the bidding were intended as a 
Chinese negotiating tactic in talks with American com- 
panies, it may have backfired. As one American exec- 
utive put it to me, “A year ago (1980), the atmosphere 
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was right, and the Chinese could have gotten very good 
terms. Now we have hardened our position, and we are 
leaving more room at the margins.” The risk, from the 
American perspective, is that the Chinese side will in- 
stigate intentional delays to gain more concessions in 
the future, perhaps even after the bids are in and con- 
tracts have been signed. Once the rigs are in place, they 
can easily run up a tab of $100,000 a day, whether or 
not they are engaged in active drilling. The fear that 
delays or cancellations will be employed to extract con- 
cessions—the offshore equivalent of the “Baoshan syn- 
drome’”—haunts companies that must design explora- 
tion programs within very tight cost parameters. 

Meanwhile, a ray of light has appeared at the end of 
the long tunnel that leads through the bidding process 
and contract negotiations to exploration. On June 4, 
1981, Atlantic Richfield and Santa Fe announced that 
they had achieved a Memorandum of Agreement with 
the Petroleum Corporation of the People’s Republic 
designed along the basic lines of the Indonesian PSC. 
The Arco-Santa Fe agreement provides for exclusive 
(i.e., without competitive bidding) exploration rights in a 
9,000-square-kilometer block south of Hainan Island, 
evidently in the area of Arco’s earlier seismic survey. 
The details of the agreement have not been released, 
but it apparently calls for a crude split, defers the tax 
issue with an escape provision for the American par- 
ticipants, and avoids an explicit profit-sharing formula. 
The agreement, once confirmed with a final contract, 
would provide for the drilling of a specified number of 
wells over a period of some 25-35 years.28 

One of the problems raised but not settled by the Arco 
agreement is the future configuration of supply and 
logistical arrangements for offshore operations. About 
half of the investment that goes into offshore exploration 
in any theater must be devoted to the construction and 
operation of supply bases, the establishment of reliable 
logistical lines that may reach half way around the 
world, housing and transportation for crews, and repair 
and maintenance of highly sophisticated mobile drilling 
rigs. If commercial fields are discovered, then a new 
wave of investment is required for fixed production plat- 
forms, subsea pipelines, and refining and marketing 
networks. 

It is natural that China, like Norway or Great Britain, 
would like to capture as great a proportion of the 
economic value of this “spin-off” activity as possible 
within the framework of its own economy. The first in a 
series of “forward bases” has already been built in the 
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28 Bernd Knoll, “Arco. Gets Its Foot into China’s Offshore Play,” PN, June 1981, 
supplement; and Stephanie Greene, “The Offshore Oil Race,” CBR, July-August 1981, 
pp. 55-57. 


port of Zhanjiang, to the east of the Leizhou Peninsula. 
That supply base now services the lone Total Chine rig 
operating in the Gulf of Tonkin on the other side of the 
peninsula. It has housing for the French roughnecks, a 
data-processing center, a wharf replete with drilling 
chemicals and drilling pipe, and a small fleet of supply 
and service vessels. China’s airline provides fixed-wing 
transportation from Canton, and a fleet of Bell helicop- 
ters ferries the crews on rotation to the rig. 

So far, the South Sea Branch of the Petroleum Cor- 
poration of the PRC has bought all of the necessary 
equipment and managed the entire project itself, with 
some foreign companies providing specialized technol- 
ogy such as the computer center. But assuming that all 
goes well in the bidding and contract negotiations, there 
will be a sudden need, within the space of a single year 
(1982), to provide such services to perhaps a dozen rigs 
operating at intervals along a 1,200 kilometer coastline. 
Five or six forward bases will be required, with a level of 
logistical activity by 1984 or 1985 that would challenge 
even an advanced industrial country. It is unlikely that 
the South Sea Branch will be able to gear up rapidly 
enough to furnish anywhere near the services required, 
at least in the short term. That implies the need for con- 
tracts with foreign supply and service companies, per- 
haps on a joint-venture basis, with long-term technology 
transfer and training built into the structure of the 
contracts. 

Behind the front line of supply bases, which will be 
spaced at intervals along the South China Sea coast 
from Hainan to Shantou, there will be a need for at least 
one “rear base.” Rear-base support activities include: 
rig repair, or even rig construction; overseas air service; 
long-distance communications; rest and relaxation for 
foreign personnel; and, most important, the theater 
command headquarters of each company. Hong Kong 
and Guangzhou (Canton) are likely candidates for a role 
as a rear base, a function that could be very valuable to 
both. China wants Guangzhou to become the “Houston 
of the South China Sea,” and has planned a conference 
there for the end of November 1981 to draw in foreign 
supply companies.29 The oil companies, on the other 
hand, would prefer Hong Kong, with its existing com- 
munications, recreational, and financial institutions 
already in place and compatible with Western habits. 
Shipyards in both Hong Kong and Guangzhou have con- 
tracted to build drilling rigs, and China may insist that 
successful bidders purchase or lease rigs built in 
Chinese shipyards.°° In any event, both cities will prob- 


29 “Conference Watch,” PN, September 1981, p. 44. 
*° Bernd Knoll, “China's Rigs: Slow Recovery from Bohai Scandal,” PN, July 1981, 
pp. 22-23. 
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ably benefit from the rear-base support activities. 
Deeper logistics will be provided by Singapore, with its 
established petroleum service industries that supply off- 
shore operations from India to the Philippines. 

At the time of writing, the precise schedule for bid- 
ding, contract negotiations, and initial operations by 
foreign oil companies is still uncertain. Slow progress is 
being made on the tax tangle and on the basic structure 
of likely contract terms. Industry sources indicate that 
the Chinese may call for bids in early 1982. The bidding 
process will most likely be tied into an important oil con- 
ference scheduled for Beijing in late March. Bidding 
and contract negotiations would then proceed over the 
summer and fall, with the first rigs in place by the fol- 
lowing year (1983). Even this schedule may be overly 
optimistic and could easily be upset by extrinsic events 
or by a failure to come to terms on basic tax and con- 
tract provisions. 

Should wildcat drilling get under way in earnest by 
early 1983, it will take at least until 1985 before suffi- 
cient commercial deposits have been discovered and 
defined to justify construction of production platforms. 
This extended time horizon means that even under ideal 
conditions, significant commercial production from the 
South China Sea will not begin before the second half of 
the decade. China’s domestic petroleum and energy in- 
dustries must be prepared to hold the line in supplying 
the energy consumption needs of Chinese industry until 
the late 1980's. Additional oil exports will be out of the 
question until then, and existing export levels will have 
to be cut in the absence of severe conservation and sub- 
stitution measures. 

This is not to suggest, however, that all advantages to 
be gained from offshore development must necessarily 
await commercial production from the South China Sea. 
The benefits of shoreline construction, increased finan- 
cial credibility, and technological upgrading will begin to 
be felt almost immediately. The main beneficiaries in 
the short term will be Guangdong Province, which 
spans China’s entire South China Sea coastline, and the 
Ministries of Petroleum and Geology. Beyond imme- 
diate economic returns, the first discoveries in the South 
China Sea would give a visible return on the modern- 
ization policies of the Deng government and greatly in- 
crease its political legitimacy within China. A successful 
exploration effort would also provide enormous returns 
to China internationally by cementing existing commer- 
cial ties to the United States, Japan, and other Western 
countries. All of these benefits, in sum, can precede 
commercial-level production, just as in the North Sea 
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31 Yuan-li Wu, Economic Development and the Use of Energy Resources in Communist 
China, New York, NY, Praeger, 1963, pp. 224-25. 


the effects of offshore exploration were felt long before 
the first million tons of oil had been produced. 


Security Aspects 


Finally, a word of caution must be sounded regarding 
the security implications of offshore development in the 
South China Sea and in the other theaters along China’s 
14,000 kilometer coastline. There has long been a 
security dimension to Chinese energy development. 
During the Japanese occupation of Manchuria, coal 
mines and power plants were constructed that served 
as a supply base for Japanese war industries. When the 
Japanese left, the Soviet Red army moved in for a time 
and stripped these mines and hydropower plants of 
their equipment.3! Nonetheless, in the 1950’s, China’s 
northeast corridor resumed its development as the 
country’s principal industrial and energy-producing 
region (a process that was under Soviet tutelage until 
the latter part of the decade). The process accelerated 
in the early 1960's with the discovery and exploration of 
China’s principal oilfields—Daqing, Shengli, Dagang, 
and Renqiu—all of them in the northeast corridor. Today 
well over 50 percent of China’s commercial energy pro- 
duction capacity is located in the region between Beijing 
and the northern border of Heilongjiang Province. 

The concentration of China’s commercial energy infra- 
Structure in the northeast corridor leaves China’s 
economy terribly vulnerable to the more than 45 Soviet 
mechanized divisions stationed in an arc around the 
region from Vladivostok to Mongolia. Even in the 
absence of a nuclear exchange, conventional Soviet 
forces could move swiftly through the northeast cor- 
ridor, pushing back or snaking through less well-armed 
Chinese divisions, destroying the energy production 
base, and then withdrawing across the border with little 
need to hold Chinese territory. The results would reduce 
the region to its condition in 1949, and would wipe out 
30 years of hard-won growth in China’s energy system 
and industry. 

Offshore development can only deepen the vulnera- 
bility of the Chinese energy system. The Soviet Pacific 
Fleet, based in the Sea of Japan, has grown in recent 
years and is now active throughout the Western Pacific. 
Soviet warships are now frequent visitors to the South 
China Sea and have access to bases along the coast of 
Vietnam, including Haiphong and the former US naval 
base at Danang. Offshore drilling rigs or production plat- 
forms would be sitting targets for Soviet, or even Vietna- 
mese, naval harassment or attack. (The docks in Zhan- 
jiang harbor, an offshore supply base and Chinese naval 
base, are still visibly pockmarked from a sneak Viet- 
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A shot of the Daging oil fields in Northeast 


China. 


namese raid during the 1979 border war.32) Should 
there be a serious Sino-Soviet conflict, the presence of 
the American flag in the South China Sea might be re- 
assuring to Beijing, but American oil companies would 
hardly enjoy the role. 

Another aspect of the security problem that bears 
constant attention is the persistent jurisdictional 
disputes along the entire length of the shelf and down 
into the South China Sea among Vietnam, Cambodia, 
the Philippines, China, Taiwan, both Koreas, and Japan. 
China has never relinquished even its most extreme 
Claims in the South China, East China, and Yellow seas. 
In the case of Japan, the best hope is that the two coun- 
tries could reach a modus vivendi under which the issue 
of jurisdiction and formal division of the shelf would be 
deferred to some future generation, while joint projects 
proceed on a contractual basis in the disputed areas. 
But Beijing has done little to reassure Japan or any of its 
other neighbors regarding its posture on the jurisdic- 
tional problem. As recently as August 1981, the Ministry 
of Geology announced that an exploratory well (Long- 
jing-1) had been drilled by one of its rigs right in the 
middle of an old Taiwan concession zone, and just 50 
kilometers west of the boundary of the Japan-Korea 
Joint Development Zone, where active drilling by foreign 
seine Eine i i Fils SS 


32 Personal observations during a March 1981 trip to Zhanjiang. 
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companies is under way.?3 (China refuses to accept the 
legitimacy of the Joint Development Zone.) If the PRC 
presses it claims in the East China Sea, or if Vietnam 
presses its claims in the Gulf of Tonkin, the entire off- 
shore program would be disrupted. 

The importance of the Taiwan issue to offshore devel- 
opment must also be noted. Taiwan sits at the southern 
axis of a sedimentary basin in the East China Sea called 
the Taiwan-Sinzi Folded Zone.#4 This belt of sediments, 
which stretches northward under the Senkaku Islands 
almost to the southern tip of Korea, is the thickest and 
potentially the richest basin on the Chinese continental 
shelf. Even if Beijing and Tokyo set aside their dif- 
ferences over the jurisdictional status of this area, which 
is located between the midline (Japanese claim) and the 
line of natural prolongation (Chinese claim), it is highly 
unlikely that exploration could proceed without at least 
tacit acceptance by Taipei. That acceptance is not forth- 
coming in the absence of a political settlement between 
China and Taiwan. The vision of Taiwan patrol vessels 
harassing an American-owned rig in a China-Japan 
joint-contract area is enough to rule out exploration of 
the Taiwan-Sinzi Folded Zone for the immediate future. 


33 “Chinese Find Oil Offshore Zhejiang,” PN, September 1981, supplement. 
34 K. O. Emery et al., “Geological Structure and Some Water Characteristics of East 
China Sea and Yellow Sea,” CCOP Technical Bulletin, No. 2, 1969, pp. 3-43. 
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The possible impact of governmental actions on the 
state of commercial offshore exploration activities has 
already been suggested in dealings between the Chi- 
nese and Royal Dutch Shell. Beijing linked contract 
negotiations to a decision by the Hague to sell sub- 
marines to Taiwan. When the Netherlands proceeded 
with the sale, Chinese entry visas were suddenly denied 
to Shell personnel, and Shell walked out of the negotia- 
tions.2> Similar complications loom large with respect to 
Washington’s pending “FX decision,” regarding possible 
US sales of advanced fighter aircraft to Taiwan. The 
Reagan administration, in looking for a way to 
strengthen Taiwan’s air defenses under the provisions of 
the Taiwan Relations Act of 1979, is considering basi- 
cally three options: (1) continuation or upgrading of the 
F—5E currently in coproduction on Taiwan; (2) licensing 
the more advanced Northrop F—5G for export or copro- 
duction; or (3) export of an advanced fighter-bomber 
such as the F-16. Beijing, which has never accepted 
the legitimacy of the Taiwan Relations Act, opposes all 
three options as a violation of the sovereignty and unity 
of China.3 Beijing has mounted a major propaganda 
campaign over the issue, has taken its own initiatives 
toward the peaceful reunification of Taiwan with China 
(initiatives rejected by Taipei), and has threatened to 
downgrade relations with the US to the level of charge 
d'affaires if Washington proceeds with the sale of ad- 
vanced aircraft.?” 

There can be little question that if the US government 
selects an advanced-aircraft option and Beijing reduces 
the level of formal relations, the offshore projects, along 
with a wide range of other commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries, would be affected. Even if the 
Chinese government does not slow or halt the offshore 
bidding process, US oil companies and banks would be 
concerned about the long-term political risk posed by a 
reduction in the level of diplomatic relations. The issue 
could conceivably be defused—and the offshore proj- 
ects moved ahead—if both sides lowered the level of 
political rhetoric on the question, and if there was a 
stretching out over time of the implementation of what- 
ever decision is taken. 

Not all of the security implications of offshore develop- 
ment are potentially disruptive. If the projects proceed 
smoothly, they will stimulate growth in the Chinese 
economy and provide foreign exchange for a higher 
level of technology import. One of the areas of tech- 


35 “Dutch/Shell Reprisal,” The Wall Street Journal (New York, NY), Jan. 20, 1981. 

36 Zhuang Qubing et al., “On the US ‘Taiwan Relations Act,’ BR, Sept. 7, 1981, 
pp. 19-23; also BR, Sept. 14, 1981, pp. 23-25. 

37 The threat was reported in A. Doak Barnett, “Don’t Sell the FX to Taipei,” The New 
York Times, Oct. 23, 1981, p. A-31. 


nology most directly affected would be China’s military 
technology. Since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
China and the United States have been moving toward 
greater security cooperation, including possible selec- 
tive sale of advanced American weapons to the People’s 
Liberation Army. Offshore development would greatly 
increase China’s ability to pay for those weapons 
systems that both sides might agree on for the upgrad- 
ing of Chinese defense capabilities. 

The security dimension of China’s offshore develop- 
ment will not by itself determine the pace or outcome of 
the offshore projects. There are many other political and 
economic factors that enter the mix. Nonetheless, 
security considerations were among the key motivating 
factors for the Nixon-Kissinger initiatives toward China in 
1971, and mutual security concerns vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union remain at the bottom line of political relations be- 
tween the United States and China today. American oil 
companies and banks considering major long-range 
investments in the South China Sea will assuredly take 
careful account of the security risks posed by offshore 
development and will constantly monitor those risks as 
offshore development proceeds. 

During the mid-1970’s, foreign assessments of 
China’s offshore prospects were carelessly euphoric. 
There was a need then to stress the very real constraints 
on rapid development of the Chinese continental shelf. 
Today, we have perhaps overcompensated with a wave 
of depressing assessments of the state of China’s 
domestic technical and managerial capabilities. Per- 
haps it is time to move to middle ground. Recognizing 
the existing limits on the Chinese petroleum industry is a 
far cry from saying that the industry has no future. Cau- 
tion in light of the constraints on rapid offshore develop- 
ment is different than abandonment of the prospect 
altogether. 

Despite delays, confusion on both sides, security 
risks, and other factors that dampen enthusiasm for ex- 
ploration offshore China, the fact remains that the 
Chinese continental shelf is underlain with some of the 
largest unexplored sedimentary basins in the world. 
Seismic surveys and early drilling have revealed that 
these basins may hold significant commercial deposits 
of crude petroleum and natural gas. In a world of limited 
petroleum resources, the hydrocarbon potential of the 
Chinese continental shelf could be tapped to speed the 
process of China’s modernization and to meet the 
energy needs of East and Southeast Asia. Perhaps 
“cautious optimism” is a term that could be used to 
describe an attitude that will lead in the direction of 
greater cooperation in the development of these off- 
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ONE PREDICTION which can be 
made about the imminent political 
future of the Soviet Union with the 
Same assurance as about taxes is 
that the death of the present geron- 
tocracy, and its replacement by a 
cadre of younger leaders, is inevi- 
table. As Peter Frank points out in 


the Brown-Kaser volume, the “im- 
mobilism” of the Brezhnev years is 
destined to yield to a new genera- 
tion whose personal political con- 
sciousness no longer embraces the 
experience of losif Stalin’s purges or 
even, for many, the Great Patriotic 
War. What change this renovation 
may bring to the world’s most pow- 
erful political system is, as another 
reviewer of the literature on Soviet 
politics has noted in this journal, a 
matter of intense concern to every 
other government on earth.! How- 
ever, the nature of the change can 
only be inferred by projecting from 
Current pressures and movements 
in the Soviet system insofar as we 
can observe them. The examination 
and assessment of such forces, 
done as scientifically and objectively 
as possible, is the great merit and 
importance of the genre of works 
under review here. 

Western scholarship on the Soviet 
system in the various social science 
disciplines has reached a high level 
of sophistication and has yielded a 
plethora of empirical and bountiful- 
ly documented studies on the vari- 
ous facets of the Soviet phenome- 
non. A broad sampling of the latest 
of such inquiries by eminent Ameri- 
can, British, and Australian scholars 


is brought together in the virtually 
simultaneous symposia reviewed 
here. On the American side, these 
include collections edited by Donald 
Kelley, Gordon Smith, and Stephen 
Cohen et al.; from the Common- 
wealth come volumes edited by 
Archie Brown and Michael Kaser, 
and Harry Rigby et al. Ronald Hill’s 
monograph on the work of Soviet 
political scientists bears on many of 
the same issues. 

Current work in the West on the 
Soviet government, economy, and 
social system has established a 
broad but firm consensus. No long- 
er have we emotional debates or ter- 
minological hairsplitting over 
whether the Soviet Union is revolu- 
tionary or conservative, totalitarian 
or pluralistic. All the authors repre- 
sented here acknowledge the exist- 
ence of what Rigby calls the “mono- 
organizational system,” in which the 
leading and controlling role is 
reserved for the apparatus of the 
Communist Party. At the same time, 
all agree that the image of a com- 
pletely centralized totalitarian 
despotism, rigidly imposing its 
orders on everyone, is outdated. All 
also stress that the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the Brezhnev regime of 
the last 15 years have been prag- 
matic conservatism and gradualist 


-| rationality, within which the impera- 


' Robert F. Miller, “Whither the Soviet System,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
March-April 1980, p. 52. 
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tives of a complex modern society 
can be at least partially contained. 


None encourage expectations of 
any sudden and _ fundamental 
change even after the old guard 
leaves the political scene. 

The impetus to change, in the 
view of every Western expert repre- 
sented here, comes, ironically, from 
the socioeconomic base—that is, 
from the growing technological 
sophistication of the industrial 
economy and from a more affluent 
(or less impoverished) population 
which aspires to self-fulfillment in 
everything from consumer goods 
and services to literary expression 
and professional accomplishment. 
The superstructure of political 
power and control institutionalized 
in the party is thereby confronted 
with a chronic dilemma, to which it 
responds with an equally chronic 
ambivalence. How to derive the ad- 
vantages from high technology and 
educated manpower in the form of 
economic and military power with- 
out making concessions with re- 
spect to decentralization of initiative 
or special-interest values that might 
compromise the essential principle 
of control and goal-setting from the 
top? This dilemma lies at the heart 
of what is variously perceived as the 
“immobilism” (Frank), ‘inertia’ 
(Rigby), or “incrementalism” (Smith) 
of the Brezhnev era, and it will clear- 
ly require that the successor leader- 
ship formulate some coherent policy 
to move the system off dead center. 

Economically, the Soviet system 
has come to be threatened by the 
implications of its own success. One 
might argue that in building a tre- 
mendous modern industrial plant 
and resource base and in avidly 
espousing the “scientific-technolog- 
ical revolution,” the Communist 
regime that Stalin bequeathed to his 
successors has sown the seeds of its 
own destruction or, at least, discom- 
fiture. In a wide range of areas, the 
Soviet economy has reached a level 
of complexity, diversification, and 
scientific refinement which cannot 
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be properly accommodated and 
taken advantage of by the traditional 
Stalinist model of centralized ad- 
ministration and directive planning. 
As George and Ida Feiwel observe in 
the Kelley volume (p. 73), the con- 
tinuing use of quantitative output 
norms constitutes a drag on the 
upgrading of industrial quality, while 
wasteful overinvestment leaves in- 
sufficient resources for incentives in 
the consumption sector. 

To be sure, there has been steady 
progress until recently in wage levels 
and in the supply of consumer 
goods and services such as health 
and housing, though these accom- 
plishments have always fallen short 
of the rising expectations of the 
Soviet populace, not to mention of 
Western standards (Michael Kaser 
in Brown and Kaser, pp. 212-13; 
Carol R. Nechemias in Smith, pp. 
172 ff.).2 But the USSR no less than 
the West has of late been overtaken 
by a growth-rate crisis, as the 
possibilities for development be- 
come progressively narrower within 


2 See also Nick Eberstadt, “The Health Crisis in the 
USSR,” The New York Review of Books (New York, NY), 
Feb. 19, 1981, pp. 23-31. 
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the constraints of the Soviet ad- 
ministrative structure (Smith; Jane 
P. Shapiro in Kelley, pp. 121-22; 
Arthur W. Wright in Cohen et al., p. 
126). In classic Marxian terms, the 
Soviet system of “relations of pro- 
duction” has become a “fetter upon 
the mode of production,” and one 
anticipates the time when “this in- 
tegument is burst asunder.” 

There is no easy way out of the im- 
passe. Further gains entail greater 
costs; the marginal return to in- 
creased investment drops; and the 
economic trade-offs become more 
agonizing. Even the natural riches of 
Siberia pose increasing obstacles of 
cost to their economical exploitation 
(Robert N. Taaffe in Cohen et al., 
p. 173). Soviet agriculture, as the 
world well knows, has been particu- 
larly disappointing despite the shift 
under Brezhnev from squeezing the 
peasants to providing them with 
costly subsidies; giantism and cen- 
tralism in agriculture seem to be 
counterproductive at least under 
Soviet conditions (Roy Laird in 
Kelley, pp. 55 ff.; James Millar in 


3 Karl Marx, Capital, New York, NY, Modern Library, 
1936, Vol. 1, p. 837. 
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Cohen et al., pp. 146-47; Alec Nove 
in Brown and Kaser, p. 5). People in 
the middle management and pro- 
fessional class are particularly irri- 
tated by the inadequacy of material 
incentives and the contrast of rela- 
tive opulence visible on their fre- 
quent visits to Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, or East Germany (Kaser in 
Brown and Kaser, p. 209; John 
Bushnell in Cohen et al., p. 191). 

The potential for technological in- 
novation and its effective application 
requires, more than ever, the devo- 
lution of responsibility and initiative 
to the local level and the enterprise 
manager, but the system balks at 
any such alteration in its principles 
(Feiwel in Kelley, p. 98). One of the 
probable reasons for Soviet interest 
in détente with the West and cir- 
Ccumspection toward dissenters was 
the importation of technological in- 
novations which its own system frus- 
trates. Yet for the same reason it is 
doubtful that such imports are effec- 
tively utilized (Philip Hanson in 
Brown and Kaser, pp. 35-36; Peter 
Reddaway in Rigby et al., p. 186). 
Similarly, the subtleties of environ- 
mental protection break down be- 
cause of the lack of responsibility 
and commitment to their observ- 
ance on lower levels (Thane Gustaf- 
son in Kelley, p. 142). 

Law has also emerged as a visible 
indicator of the Soviet Union’s 
systemic dilemma. Traditionally 
subordinated to the leadership’s in- 
sistence on total and arbitrary 
decision-making power (under 
Nikita S. Khrushchev as well as 
Stalin), law has begun to come into 
its own as a reflection of the need for 
a rational and consistent structure of 
rules and expectations within which 
local authorities can begin to exer- 
cise some initiative (Robert Sharlet 
in Kelley, pp. 209-10). Soviet legal 
experts and political scientists have 
begun to find that they are taken 
seriously when they address the 
petrifaction of the administrative 


system (Smith, p. 125; Hill, pp. 156 
ff.). But a real change in principle 
about the force of law has yet to win 
acceptance. 

In some facets of life, the authori- 
ties have retreated in the face of 
complexities that they cannot mas- 
ter. They have no effective answer to 
the demographic erosion of Great 
Russian dominance nor to the 
perennial nationality problem. As is 
noted in the one essay on religion in- 
cluded in these books (Michael 
Bourdeaux in Brown and Kaser), 
repression and manipulation are 
failing to guarantee conformity even 
in this area. Overall, one is struck 
again and again by evidence of an 
anachronistic political system mud- 
dling through its social and eco- 
nomic difficulties with a minimum of 
concessions in its traditional style of 
rule. 


WESTERN SCHOLARSHIP univer- 
sally perceives the Brezhnev regime 
as conservative. It is elephantine, 
glacial, leaden. It is not averse to 
pragmatic improvements of a mate- 
rial sort, but it can hardly move 
under its own weight. The bureau- 
cratic system built by Stalin (or re- 
created from the ruins of the Rus- 
sian Empire) could in his day be 
moved to all manner of revolutionary 
actions by a leader strong enough. 
Khrushchev was still able to throw 
the bureaucratic establishment off 
balance with his erratic initiatives 
and his appeal to a populist spirit 
(Smith, p. 208; Cohen, p. 22, 
George Breslauer in Cohen et al., 
pp. 50 ff.). The Brezhnev tendency, 
immanent in that bureaucratic 
establishment which now sets de 
facto limits to the leader’s power 
(Brown in Rigby et al., p. 147), is to 
avoid the big issues and confine 
undertakings to “incrementalism”’ of 
the most practical and unthreaten- 
ing sort (Smith, pp. 10-14; Hill, pp. 
179 ff.; Erik P. Hoffmann, in Cohen 
et al., p. 88). 
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This fear of change has probably 
inflicted its greatest costs in the 
realm of economic reform. The new 
Brezhnev regime, evidently cogni- 
zant of all the logical reasons for 
decentralizing industrial decision- 
making along the lines of the Liber- 
man proposals, nevertheless 
backed away in the late 1960’s from 
such a drastic change in the familiar 
way of doing business (Kaser in 
Brown and Kaser, pp. 208-09; 
Feiwel in Kelley, p. 75). Its appre- 
hensions seemed to confirm Alec 
Nove’s reasoning that the central 
plan requires the party dictatorship, 
and the party dictatorship requires 
the central plan—the economic 
price for a political principle. 

Still, the spirit of the dictatorship 
in the Brezhnev era has changed to 
a “substantive rationality,” in Rigby’s 
words, so that personalist fanaticism 
has yielded to “the natural caution 
of entrenched elites.” Ideology has 
not lost its importance, but its func- 
tion is legitimation rather than guid- 
ance. Wherever the doctrinal cloak 
has fit too tightly, it has been re- 
tailored. The latest alteration is the 
proposition of “developed social- 
ism,” a historic stage of indefinite 
duration in which the Soviet system 
now professes to find itself—a notion 
which seems to make the leadership 
more comfortable with entertaining 
pragmatic policy suggestions from 
the experts (Kelley, pp. 185 ff.; Hill, 
pp. 155-56). There is now consider- 
able evidence to support the initially 
controversial argument of Jerry 
Hough that the regime tolerates and 
even invites empirical policy studies 
and professional controversy to a far 
greater degree than formerly, as 
long as they do not overtly question 
official claims to Marxist legitimacy.4 


ee 


* Jerry F. Hough and Merle Fainsod, How the Soviet 
Union Is Governed, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1978; see also Richard F. Vidmer, “Soviet Studies 
of Organization and Management: A ‘Jungle’ of Competing 
Views,” Slavic Review (Chicago, IL), Fall 1981, 
pp. 404-22, 


According to Roy Medvedev (On 
Stalin and Stalinism, excerpted in 
Cohen et al., p. 46), the demurrers 
of loyal intellectuals sufficed to de- 
flect the proposed rehabilitation of 
Stalin in 1969. Open dissent may still 
be firmly curbed, much to the detri- 
ment of the quality of cultural life 
(George Gibian in Cohen et al.; Mar- 
tin Dewhirst in Brown and Kaser), 
but with respect to the inner circles 
of specialists the regime appears to 
be bothered not so much by what 
they say as by how they say it. 


THE CONFLUENCE of socioeco- 
nomic modernization and political- 
administrative immobilism has given 
a distinctive, if not always neatly 
categorizable, form to the evolving 
Soviet system. It is neither despotic 
nor free, neither totalitarian nor 
pluralistic, but a curious amalgam of 
functional interests and technical 
imperatives embedded in a commit- 
ment to monopoly of power. In its 
very rigidity, the system has become 
more rational, more routinized, 
more rule-bound than it has ever 
been since the days of the tsars. 
Laws and regulations, within which 
everyone knows his permitted 
scope, operate with a high degree of 
predictability. According to Max 
Weber’s typology of authority, as 
Rigby observes, Russia has passed 
from the “traditional” to the 
“charismatic” and then through the 
“routinization-of-charisma” to the 
“legal-rational” model—although 
Rigby prefers to call it “goal- 
rational”—now approximated in the 
Soviet bureaucracy. 

Within this context, two conclu- 
sions emerge which to a degree vin- 
dicate the adherents of both the 
totalitarian and the interest-group 
models of the Soviet system. The 
party continues to dominate the 
system as a supreme bureaucracy, 
integrating all other political and 
social functions through the hierar- 
chical personnel controls of nomen- 
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klatura (Rolf H. W. Theen and 
Stephen Sternheimer in Smith). 
But it does not obliterate the identi- 
ty or the responsibility of the 
manifold functional and geographi- 
cal entities that make up the institu- 
tional structure of Soviet society. 
These, in turn, are differentiated by 
a multitude of organizational in- 
terests and specialized perspec- 
tives. They pursue their diverse 
functions and needs with whatever 
latitude the party center has accord- 
ed them and vigorously compete 
with one another for resources, in- 
fluence, and turf. Smith cites Jerry 
Hough’s phrase, “institutional 
pluralism,” and my own term, “par- 
ticipatory bureaucracy,” as possible 
conceptualizations for a complex 
hierarchy which contributes to 
policy inputs by its information and 
advice, and plays an even more in- 
fluential role in policy outputs by 
shaping or impeding implementa- 
tion. Perhaps the leadership at- 
tempts so little in the way of grand 
initiatives because it is not sure of its 
own power to drive a major innova- 
tion through the bureaucratic 
jungle. 


HOW A REVOLUTIONARY leader- 
ship, dedicated to the eradication of 
Russia’s bureaucratic heritage, 
erected this enormous system of 
bureaucratic administration belongs 
to the annals of historical irony. 
Alone of the works under review, the 
volume edited by Rigby et al. in- 
cludes a number of contributions 
that look again at some of the roots 
of the present regime—Neil Harding 
on the political theory of the Civil 
War period as a model for Stalinism; 
Richard Taylor on the Communists’ 
early use of film for propaganda; 
Graeme Gill on Stalin’s manipulation 
of the Lenin myth; and A. Kemp- 
Welch on Stalinist control of the in- 
tellectuals. These and many other 
facets of Stalin’s dictatorial legacy 
remain both the strength and the 
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burden of his successors. The 
dilemma is that while they cannot do 
well with this legacy, they also can- 
not do without it. 

Foreign policy is not the focus of 
any of the works under review, but a 
few essays in them point to an anal- 
ogous pattern of continuity and con- 
servatism. Cautious opportunism 
and the incremental pursuit of low- 
risk advantage are hallmarks of the 
Brezhnev regime in the external as 
well as in the internal realm (Charles 
Gati and others in Cohen et al.). 
Détente with the West was but an 
expedient for the Soviets, even at 
the height of Soviet-American good 
feeling when Philip Hanson’s and 
David Holloway’s essays on the sub- 
ject were published (in the Brown 
and Kaser volume). Nevertheless, 
William Zimmerman, writing much 
more recently (in the Cohen et al. 
collection), observes a_ persisting 
tempered stance toward the West. 
Roger Kanet and Rajan Menon (in 
the Kelley volume) find that Soviet 
ventures in the Third World continue 
to be inhibited by the unreliability of 
Moscow's temporary clients. For the 
Soviets as for the West, in foreign af- 
fairs as in domestic, there are no 
simple answers. 


WHAT CHOICES, burdens, and op- 
portunities does all this portend for 
the prospective new leadership of 
the Soviet Union? When the irresisti- 
ble force of socioeconomic change 
comes up against the immovable 
Object of autocratic government, 
one has the makings of a revolu- 
tionary situation. Will the new 
leadership be of a mind to entertain 
the more fundamental reforms 
which seem essential in order to 
avert such a collision? 

Little is really known, unfortunate- 
ly, about the inclinations of the 
middle-aged individuals who are 
likely to emerge from the party ap- 
paratus when the day of the succes- 
sion arrives. The works under review 
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offer no more than passing conjec- 
tures about their presumed conser- 
vatism. But it must be kept in mind 
that the current upper echelon still 
represents the Stalinist post-purge 
leadership generation who have 
collectively grown old in office for 
more than four decades. We know 
that the new leadership will not 
carry the direct burden of the Stalin- 
ist experience, and is therefore likely 
to have a higher level of confidence 
about the stability of the Soviet 
system and its place in the world. To 
this extent they may be freer to con- 
sider the big decisions, the basic 
reforms, which Western empirical 
studies have underscored as logical 
necessities for the Soviet system. A 
dramatic new departure is at least 
conceivable even within the mono- 
organizational structure of Commu- 
nist rule. After all, there is the exam- 
ple of the “Prague spring” and 
“socialism with a human face” from 
1968 Czechoslovakia—brought 


about by the frustrated lower eche- 
lons of the party. Such an initiative 
had been inconceivable until it ac- 
tually occurred. 

The limits and deterrents to such 
a rosy resolution of the Soviet 
Union’s quandaries are most likely 
to be found in the deeper continui- 
ties of Soviet life that are not directly 
Or primarily addressed in the pres- 
ent selection of studies. Among 
other factors, one might mention the 
bent toward hierarchy and central- 
ism in the old Russian political 
culture; the consolidation of the 
New Class with its perquisites and 
privileges; the reaffirmation of Rus- 
Sian nationalism, at the expense of 
greater friction with the other na- 
tionalisms in the USSR; and the pro- 
found and increasing militarization 
of the Soviet system and its priori- 
ties. It is at least open to question 
whether the people who benefit 
from the system really want to 
change anything unless circum- 


stances compel them to do so. In- 
deed, the future could bring change 
along a path leading to naked reac- 
tionary chauvinism as well as to 
liberal reform. 

In the near term, however, it ap- 
pears from the close-up studies 
reviewed here that the successor 
regime will have enough challenges 
to preoccupy it at home without in- 
curring new entanglements abroad 
that are not forced upon it. It is odd 
that many contemporary assess- 
ments of the Soviet global challenge 
fail to give much manifest weight to 
such considerations. Whatever rhet- 
oric the politics of competition for 
the succession may generate, the 
likelihood is that cautious oppor- 
tunism will continue to be the order 
of the day in Soviet foreign policy 
while the country’s prospective new 
rulers try to settle on an identity that 
will, in some way, soften the rigidity 
which has passed for stability in 
Brezhnev’s USSR. 


essen 
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IN THE STALIN ERA, Soviet 
treatises on Western foreign policies 
and defense strategies were uni- 
formly simplistic in analysis and 
predictable in content. The West, 
and the United States in particular, 
was portrayed as being in the 
clutches of a ruling elite dominated 
by a clique of finance capitalists and 
corporate moguls concerned only 


with the advancement of their own 
pecuniary interests. This cabal 
monopolized the formulation and 
implementation of domestic and for- 
eign policies directed toward the ex- 
ploitation of the proletariat interna- 
tionally and the encirclement and 
ultimate destruction of the Soviet 
State. 

Soviet studies of Western political 
behavior became somewhat more 
sophisticated in the Khrushchev 
period, but it was only subsequently 
that research of a more analytical, 
less ideological nature really blos- 
somed. This expansion emanated 
from an emerging “strategic-intel- 
lectual complex” obviously replicat- 
ing the Western “think tanks” once 
derided as “intellectual factories in 
the service of the state.’”? 

This complex, comprising both 
new and revitalized institutes largely 
under the nominal supervision of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences,? ap- 
pears today to be assuming a grow- 
ing role in the Kremlin’s intelligence 
analysis and policy evaluation proc- 
ess. It is therefore of interest to ex- 
amine the six studies reviewed here, 
written or edited by prominent spe- 
cialists at these institutes. Each of 
the volumes is oriented toward na- 
tional security studies, an area of 
increasing attention for Soviet ana- 


1 For example, see |. L. Sheydina’s SSHA: “fabriki mysli” 
na sluzhbe strategii (The USA: “Think Tanks” in the 
Service of Strategy), Moscow, Nauka, a 1973 publication 
focusing on the work of the RAND Corporation and the US 
government. 
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lysts, who previously tended to shy 
away from subjects that might be 
considered the proprietary concern 
of the USSR Ministry of Defense. 


BEGINNING in the late 1950’s, the 
Soviet leadership, seeking to im- 
prove the quality and scope of ana- 
lytical studies at its disposal, set out 
to refurbish and expand the network 
of research institutes charged with 
studying several regions of the world 
and functional problem areas. Of 
particular interest in the present 
context are two academic centers 
concerned with global politics and 
the Soviet-American relationship: 
the Institute of World Economics 
and International Relations (IMEMO), 
directed by N. N. Inozemtsev, and 
the Institute of the USA and Canada 
(ISKAN), headed by G. A. Arbatov. 

IMEMO is possibly the most pres- 
tigious of all the centers and certain- 
ly the one with the broadest 


2 For a comprehensive, annotated listing of Soviet 
research organizations, see Blair Ruble et al., Soviet 
Research Institutes Project, 3 vol., Washington, DC, Office 
of Research, US International Communications Agency, 
1980-81. Ruble’s report was prepared at the Kennan 
Institute for Advanced Russian Studies of the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars. 

3 The author spent a total of three months in the USSR 
over the last two years studying the formulation and 
implementation of Soviet national security policy, as part of 
the IREX-USSR Academy of Sciences exchange program. 
In the course of his research, the author met with various 
Soviet officials and scholars in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, and the emerging “strategic-intellectual 
complex,” including all of the authors/responsible editors of 
the books reviewed here. 
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charter.* The institute, located in a 
new 18-story building on the out- 
skirts of Moscow, is staffed by 700 
“orofessionals,” who examine a 
wide spectrum of problems ranging 
from the prospects for a new inter- 
national economic order to the use 
of capitalist managerial techniques 
in the economy and defense work,® 
from comparative politico-military 
policies to global disarmament pro- 
grams. To a considerable extent, the 
function of the IMEMO professionals 
is to integrate the technical exper- 
tise found in the functionally special- 
ized academic centers with the re- 
gional studies performed by the 
area institutes. The institute staff 
chairs or sits on several interdiscipli- 
nary councils and coordinates re- 
search and analysis being per- 
formed by numerous institutes.® 
Arbatov’s USA institute was spun 
off from IMEMO in 1967, when the 


* IMEMO traces its lineage back to 1925, when it was 
founded as the Institute of World Economics and World 
Politics. In the late 1940's, institute director E. V. Varga, a 
Hungarian economist, ran afoul of losif Stalin’s ideological 
watchdog Andrey Zhdanov. Although Varga recanted his 
sins and the controversy that raged over his predictions 
that the Western capitalist countries would recover from 
the ravages of World War II rather than collapse died 
down, the institute’s prestige was severely damaged. In 
1956, the institute was renamed IMEMO and began an 
evolution into a respected center of study where 
ideological verbiage was subordinated to analytical 
expertise as the standard for academic excellence. 

5 |MEMO researchers show considerable interest in 
economic modeling, in managerial techniques (such as 
“PERT”) used in American defense procurement, and 
methodologies (e.g., systems analysis) employed in 
Western defense programming and planning. A perusal of 
articles published in IMEMO’s monthly journal, Mirovaya 
ekonomika i mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya, illustrates the 
heavy focus on management techniques. For an excellent 
synopsis of the Soviet attempt to integrate Western 
technologies and organizational skills with a socialist 
economy, see Richard F. Vidmer, “Soviet Studies of 
Organization and Management: A ‘Jungle’ of Competing 
Views,” Slavic Review (Urbana-Champaign, IL), Fall 1981, 
pp. 404-22. 

 |nozemtsev serves as the chairman of the Peace and 
Disarmament Council, a research body under the joint 
supervision of the USSR Academy of Sciences and the 
State Committee for Science and Technology. Members of 
the Council include the directors of most of the leading 
Soviet research institutes. Ostensibly designed to study 
problems of peace and disarmament, the Council appears 
to be assuming a major role in coordinating national 
security research. 


requirements for specialized anal- 
yses of North American foreign and 
defense policies multiplied (it was 
renamed the Institute of the USA 
and Canada in 1974). ISKAN, 
housed in a series of historical 
buildings in the center of Moscow, 
has about 300 full-time professional 
Staffers. It also maintains a liaison 
office in Washington, whose function 
is to gather information on American 
political developments and to meet 
with a broad cross section of gov- 
ernment, business, and academic 
leaders.’ 

The primary focus of ISKAN has 
been on the formulation and imple- 
mentation of American foreign pol- 
icy, on which it has produced 
several capable studies.® Another 
topic that has absorbed institute 
staffers is US domestic politics, an 
area in which Soviet observers have 
not been entirely comfortable. With 
the exception of a few credible 
works on public opinion and the 
presidency,? Soviet treatises on 
American internal politics have been 
sophomoric and less than insightful. 
In addition, several “sectors” at 
ISKAN do research on multinational 
economic and political issues. 


7 Valentin Berezhkov, formerly editor of the institute’s 
journal SShA and a translator for Stalin at the Potsdam 
Conference in 1945, currently heads ISKAN’s Washington 
office. The liaison office is officially accredited to the Soviet 
Embassy and Berezhkov holds the title of “First Secretary,” 
although his post is not co-located with—and appears to 
operate quite independently of—the Embassy. 

8 In addition to the works reviewed here, see G. A. 
Arbatov et al., Eds., Global’naya strategiya SShA v 
usloviyakh nauchno-tekhnicheskoy revolyutsii (The Global 
Strategy of the USA in Conditions of the 
Scientific-Technological Revolution), Moscow, Mys!’, 1979; 
and R. Bogdanov and A. Kokoshin, SShA: Informatisiya i 
vneshnyaya politika (The USA: Information and Foreign 
Policy), Moscow, Nauka, 1979—an interesting examination 
of the American use of intelligence and analysis in the 
formation of policy. 

° See, especially, Andrey Mel’vil’, Sotsial’naya filosofiya 
sovremennogo amerikanskogo konservatizma (The Social 
Philosophy of Contemporary American Conservatism), 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1980 (a thoughtful analysis of 
neo-conservatism in the US); and Yu. Zamoshkin and Ye. 
Batalov’s Sovremennoye politicheskoye soznaniye v SShA 
(Contemporary Political Consciousness in the USA), 
Moscow, Nauka, 1980 (a study of “left” and “right” 
tendencies in American thinking). 
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The life of the Amerikanisty (Ameri- 
can specialists) at ISKAN or 
mezhdunarodniki (international af- 
fairs specialists) at IMEMO is glam- 
orous by Soviet standards—provid- 
ing opportunities for foreign travel, 
access to forbidden journals and 
novels, considerable prestige, ex- 
cellent working conditions, and fre- 
quent discourse with scholars from 
abroad—and positions are much 
sought after. As noted by a former 
“ISKAN” staffer, who defected while 
on a junket in the West, many of the 
analysts and researchers assigned 
to these two institutes are the sons 
and daughters of the elite (referred 
to in Russian as the “synki’—literally 
the “sons”).1° Among the offspring 
of the ruling elite employed in the 
“think tanks” are L. G. Nikonov, son- 
in-law of former Foreign Minister 
and old Stalin confidante V. M. 
Molotov, at IMEMO (Molotov himself 
occasionally appears there), and 
Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko’s 
son Anatoliy, who now heads the 
Africa Institute. The son of Yu. V. 
Andropov, Chief of the Committee 
for State Security (KGB), worked for 
Arbatov until recently and still serves 
as a consultant for ISKAN. 

Although one might be inclined to 
doubt the quality of studies pro- 
duced in such a nepotistic network, 
these privileged researchers for the 
most part do credible work. Certain- 
ly, their enviable exposure to the 
thoughts and ambitions of the pow- 
erful has done them no harm, and 
their early immersion in the real 
political questions at issue in the 
Kremlin affords them unique insight 
into the actual workings of the Soviet 
system. 


1° Galina Orionova, formerly a research assistant at 
Arbatov’s institute, discussed her perspectives on the 
functions and status of the Amerikanisti at ISKAN in an 
interview with Nora Beloff, “Escape from Boredom: A 
Defector’s Story,” The Atlantic Monthly (Boston, MA), 
November 1980, pp. 42-50. Orionova felt very lucky to 
have gained employment at the institute a few years back, 
because “‘all the jobs are now reserved for the children of 
very exalted families” (p. 42). 


An increasing number of the pro- 
fessional staffers are career diplo- 
mats or government functionaries 
studying at the institutes. Like the 
RAND Corporation and Lawrence 


Livermore Labs, ISKAN and IMEMO. 


are degree-granting graduate in- 
stitutions. Many of the products of 
this schooling will later occupy im- 
portant posts in the foreign policy or 
economic bureaucracies. ISKAN 
even has an arrangement with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs by which 
eight diplomats are exchanged for a 
similar number of institute staffers 
for a year’s time, giving cross- 
exposure to the academic or “real” 
worlds. 


THE RAPID proliferation of national 
security studies at these institutes is 
an interesting development. In the 
West, this area has long been con- 
sidered a proper area of inquiry for 
civilian strategists (indeed, one is 
struck by the dominance of civilians 
and the veritable absence of uni- 
formed officers in US _ strategic 
debates). But in the USSR, politico- 
military affairs were long considered 
the province of the armed forces. 
The observable shift to defense- 
related studies at Soviet civilian in- 
stitutes doubtless relates in part to 
assignment there—as researchers— 
of several retired, and even some 
active-duty, officers, although the lat- 
ter are rare. Among the most promi- 
nent at ISKAN are Lt. Gen. (ret.) M. 
A. Mil’shteyn, a former professor at 
the General Staff Academy, and Col. 
(ret.) L. S. Semeyko, now a special- 
ist in military aspects of US foreign 
policy. Col. (ret.) D. M. Proektor and 
Col. Gen. (ret.) N. A. Lomov, both 
former instructors at senior armed 
forces academies, are now in resi- 
dence at IMEMO, and the highly re- 
spected Col. (ret.) V. M. Kulish has 
worked for several academic cen- 
ters. Their experience has brought a 
decided sophistication to the insti- 
tutes’ analyses of Western politico- 
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military affairs, particularly with 
respect to the logic of weapons 
development and the role of military 
power in support of foreign policy 
objectives. However, as will be 
noted later, their refusal to openly 
discuss Soviet military policy and 
force planning hampers their credi- 
bility and renders their analyses 
somewhat stultified. 

This focus on national security 
matters in institute studies naturally 
leads to the key question of just how 
good is the information and data on 
which the analyses are based. Are 
institute analysts denied access to 
classified materials and therefore 
incompetent to discuss sensitive 
global issues? 

Certainly, it is true that the 
Ministry of Defense, the primary 
repository of this restricted data, 
does not eagerly part with its vast 
store of secrets. However, several 
additional points must be kept in 
mind. First, the institutes do have 
access to most of the Western open- 
source materials (which are certain- 
ly a sufficient base for learned 
judgments). Second, professional 
staffers do have classified libraries 
to consult at the institutes and 
friends in sensitive positions with 
whom they can share data and 
papers. In particular, the retired 
military officers at the “think tanks” 
tend to live in the same housing 
areas as many top military officers 
on active duty and thus manage to 
maintain their expertise on most 
issues through the “old-boy” net- 
work. Third, Arbatov and Inozem- 
tsov, as full members of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (CPSU), clearly 
have access to sensitive data, and 
their top assistants maintain close 
working contacts with the CPSU’s 
analytic staffs, particularly with Boris 
Ponomarév’s International Depart- 
ment, where current political-mili- 
tary issues are evaluated. Finally, 
several institute analysts are as- 
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signed to the “think tanks” from 
organizations in the Soviet intelli- 
gence community, and staffers fre- 
quently coordinate their estimates 
with civilian and military intelligence 
analysts responsible for assessing 
foreign policy issues. 


HOW INFLUENTIAL are the institute 
analysts? Estimates range from a 
portrayal of these scholars as inti- 
mate advisers to the highest levels 
of the partocracy down to a charac- 
terization of the institutes as 
carefully-staged “front” organiza- 
tions with no real ties to the cor- 
ridors of power. 

Galina Orionova charges that 
ISKAN is no more than a disinforma- 
tion and intelligence-gathering outfit 
with little access to the halls of 
power; that its reports, written in an 
unscholarly manner by individuals 
who have secured their position by 
family ties rather than academic 
ability, are read by no one. How- 
ever, while first-hand, this evalua- 
tion may have been clouded by a 
tendency to focus on her own appar- 
ently intellectually unrewarding ex- 
perience at Arbatov’s institute. 

A perhaps more dispassionate 
evaluation would suggest that insti- 
tute staffers do have considerable 
influence in certain areas. Central 
Committee members Arbatov and 
Inozemtsev both seem to enjoy fre- 
quent access to the partocracy’s top 
policymakers. Arbatov, for example, 
meets frequently with General Sec- 
retary Leonid |. Brezhnev, with party 
ideologist Mikhail A. Suslov, with 
Ponomarév, and with L. M. 
Zamyatin, head of the Central Com- 
mittee’s International Information 
Department. When Brezhnev came 
to the United States in 1973, he not 
only brought Arbatov along but took 
him to Camp David to meet with 
President Richard M. Nixon. 
Inozemtsev played a key role in the 
preparations for the 26th CPSU 
Congress held last February, prob- 
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ably focusing on policy integration 
and on the drafting of Guidelines for 
the 1981-85 Five-Year Plan.1! 

Actually, Kremlin leaders would 
be foolish to ignore the counsels of 
these advisers. Not only Arbatov 
and Inozemtsev but all of the top 
Staffers at the institutes have con- 
siderable contact with well-placed 
Western academics, businessmen, 
and government officials. When 
scholars, officials, and business 
groups from North America and 
Europe journey to Moscow, their 
hosts are invariably these academic 
centers, which, while wining and din- 
ing their foreign guests, see to it that 
the visitors have little opportunity to 
meet with Soviets outside of the offi- 
cially sanctioned fold. Thus, the in- 
formation flow outward is focused 
and susceptible to careful targeting 
to gain the maximum response. 
Conversely, when the Amerikanisty 
come to the US, “they have,” as 
William and Harriet Scott note, 
“ready access to influential organi- 
zations and leaders in every field of 
activity. They can travel almost as 
freely around the country as can any 
American.”+2 Upon their return to 
the USSR, they can collate data ob- 
tained from diverse sources and 
contribute greatly to the Kremlin’s 
ability to formulate coherent policies 
toward the West. 

As for the charge that the primary 
functions of the institutes are to per- 
form intelligence operations and to 
serve as conduits for disinformation, 
one must be cautious with terminol- 
ogy. If by “intelligence functions” 
one means that institute staffers do 
analytic work similar to that per- 
formed by the US Central Intelli- 


1 On the network of personal and institutional 
relationships through which Soviet Amerikanisty influence 
top Kremlin leaders, see Steven A. Grant, The Soviet 
Americanists, Research Report R-1-80, Washington, DC, 
US International Communications Agency, Feb. 15, 1980. 

‘2 William and Harriet F. Scott, “The Social Science 
Institutes of the Soviet Academy of Sciences,” Air Force 
Magazine (Washington, DC), March 1980, p. 64. 


gence Agency’s National Foreign 
Assessment Center (NFAC), the as- 
sertion is quite correct. Although 
Soviet scholars appear to have 
much less access to current classi- 
fied data than do their Western 
counterparts, they do draft long- 
range estimates and perform some 
analyses of on-going crisis issues for 
government and party organs. On 
the other hand, if one has in mind 
covert intelligence operations, then 
the conclusion is less clear. This 
writer, for one, has not seen any 
reliable evidence that would associ- 
ate the “think tanks” with clandes- 
tine operations. 

As for “disinformation,” there is no 
doubt that the institutes do serve as 
conduits for launching “trial bal- 
loons” and as a means for dissemi- 
nating certain policy positions. Since 
one seldom encounters significant 
policy differences on major issues in 
talking with these staffers, it is likely 
that what will be published or dis- 
cussed with Westerners (yes, even 
that off-the-record tidbit whispered 
to you over the fourth vodka) is care- 
fully orchestrated beforehand. Fur- 
ther, whenever the Kremlin’s prop- 
aganda machine is in need of a 
patent piece denouncing a particu- 
lar action of the West or defending 
Soviet initiatives, institute staffers 
are expected to provide TASS, Prav- 
da, Izvestiya, and other organs with 
an appropriate “analysis,” to be 
communicated as an “independent” 
observation. 

Regarding the more serious 
charge that the academic centers 
exist to present an image of reason- 
ableness and understanding (the 
“soft” line) while the Kremlin secret- 
ly continues to pursue diametrically 
opposite objectives, such as strate- 
gic superiority, judgment is much 
more difficult. This reviewer doubts 
that the institutes function as part of 
a well-coordinated scheme to de- 
ceive the West as to the USSR’s true 
intentions. Still, stated Soviet posi- 
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tions must be carefully compared 
with and evaluated against the 
USSR’s actual track record in the in- 
ternational arena. For example, the 
rapid expansion and modernization 
of the Soviet armed forces should be 
considered in light both of the threat 
to the Soviet Union that Moscow 
claims to perceive and of the coun- 
try’s increased tendency to inter- 
vene in areas far beyond its normal 
sphere of influence. “Analyses” that 
mirror official statements in portray- 
ing the USSR as a victim of an anti- 
Soviet conspiracy probably reflect a 
mixture of analytical objectiveness 
and of conscious distortion designed 
to pander to the proclivities of the of- 
ficials sponsoring their research 
work—a mixture not altogether 
unique to Soviet “think tanks.” 

The Soviet research institutes thus 
perform numerous functions for the 
party-government leadership, rang- 
ing from policy analysis to dissemi- 
nation of official lines both domes- 
tically and abroad. Given their close 
ties with the Brezhnev group, Arba- 
tov and Inozemtsev should be 
regarded as leading Politburo aa- 
visers. Although not ultimately 
responsible for final policy decisions 
or the implementation of policy, the 
institutes play a significant role in 
the preliminary analysis of strategic 
options and in the evaluation of 
Western responses to Soviet policy. 


HAVING SET the Soviet “think 
tanks” in their political framework, 
let us turn to some recent examples 
of their output on national security 
themes. The first volume, by A. G. 
Arbatov, is an encyclopedic, essen- 
tially reportorial study of the evolu- 
tion of American national security 
policy over the last two decades. 
The author, the son of the director of 
ISKAN and himself a researcher at 
IMEMO, has established a reputa- 
tion as a young firebrand. A para- 
trooper in the Army Reserves, Alek- 
sey Arbatov writes with a fervor and 


flair for statistical detail reminiscent 
of such Western defense analysts as 
Colin Gray and William Van Cleave. 
Unfortunately, the title of the work— 
Security in the Nuclear Age and the 
Policy of Washington—promises 
more than the book delivers; the 
volume is less an analysis of the ma- 
jor issues relating to global security 
generated by the development and 
refinement of nuclear weaponry 
than a comprehensive history of US 
strategic force programs and doc- 
trine from the Kennedy era to the 
present. 

Aleksey Arbatov reiterates the 
familiar Soviet theme that in the im- 
mediate postwar period the United 
States sought to define its relation- 
ship with the rest of the world on the 
basis of “nuclear superiority and an 
unprecedented politico-military ex- 
pansion abroad,” but that in the late 
1960’s, the US was “forced” to 
retreat from its attempts to deal with 
the Soviet Union “from a position of 
strength” and to recognize the 
supreme reality of the nuclear era— 
attainment by the USSR of nuclear 
parity with the US. Not that the 
Americans gave up easily. Particu- 
larly guilty in this respect have been 
the Democratic administrations, 
which—in Arbatov’s eyes—have 
been much more inclined to seek 
unrealistic strategic advantages. 
Republican leaderships, in contrast, 
are viewed as possessing a greater 
comprehension of the limitations of 
military power as an instrumentality 
of foreign policy and of the essential- 
ly quixotic nature of the quest for 
nuclear supremacy (pp. 87-104). 

A considerable portion of Aleksey 
Arbatov’s analysis examines the 
development of American strategic 
systems in the 1970’s, both offen- 
sive (Poseidon, Trident, Tomahawk 
cruise missiles, etc.) and defensive 
(antiballistic-missile, or ABM, sys- 
tems). The inordinate amount of 
space devoted to analyzing US pol- 
icy toward ABM systems—programs 
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generally regarded in the US to be 
of secondary importance—probably 
reflects the much greater priority 
given to strategic defense in the 
USSR and the importance such 
systems carry in the eyes of Soviet 
security analysts. 

The volume edited by G. A. Trofi- 
menko, one of the more visible of 
the Soviet Americanists and a fre- 
quent writer in American journals, +3 
represents an attempt to examine 
several aspects of US _ politico- 
military thinking in the 1970’s and to 
predict how these strategic con- 
cepts may be modified in the last 
two decades of this century. The 
contributions, from a number of 
ISKAN specialists, devote particular 
attention to the link between the 
theoretical foundation and the ac- 
tual practice of American foreign 
policy. 

While all of the essays do not pur- 
sue a coherent theme (a common 
failure of edited volumes in the West 
as well), the thrust of the book is 
toward an examination of shifting 
American thinking on the role of 
force in international politics, of the 
durability of the Soviet-American 
détente relationship, and of emerg- 
ing questions of political economy. 
Considerable attention is also de- 
voted to what the authors view as a 
new form of collusion between the 
capitalist countries—the formation 
of “clubs” of Western powers de- 
signed to encourage coordination of 
foreign and military policies and in- 
ternational economic cooperation. 
Professor A. A. Kokoshin’s introduc- 
tory chapter on “American Concepts 
of International Relations in the ’80’s 
and '90’s” offers an incisive critique 
of the “faddism” that characterizes 
much of Western thinking on global 
politics. Of interest, too, is Professor 


13 Trofimenko has contributed articles to The New York 
Times and Orbis; his most recent effort is “Counterforce: 
Illusion of a Panacea,” /nternational Security (Cambridge, 
MA), Spring 1981, pp. 28-48. 
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|. L. Sheydina’s examination of the 
“Non-Military Elements of Force in 
US Foreign Policy,” although it con- 
veniently skirts assessing the impact 
of American attempts to use tech- 
nology or economic power to influ- 
ence Soviet policy. 

Yet another appraisal of current 
US national security thinking is the 
new volume edited by R. G. Bog- 
danov, Lt. Gen. Mil’shteyn, and Col. 
Semeyko. In some respects, this 
work is the most useful for the Soviet 
reader, since it attempts to provide 
the student of American policy with 
a basic introduction to the principles 
and structure of national security 
decision-making in the US and to 
American military doctrine. The 
book lays out in rather simple terms 
the basic structure of American stra- 
tegic forces (the triad of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, submarine 
missile launchers, and long-range 
bombers) and provides an introduc- 
tion to US national security jargon 
(“essential equivalence,” “strategic 
sufficiency,” etc.). Theater nuclear 
warfare concepts are discussed, 
and several pages are devoted to an 
analysis of conventional forces. An 
overview of American power projec- 
tion forces, strategic mobility, and 
naval power is likewise included. 

The chapters on limited nuclear 
conflict, general war, and theater 
nuclear forces by Lt. Gen. Mil’shteyn 
and Col. Semeyko demonstrate a 
firm understanding of the various 
permutations through which Ameri- 
can nuclear doctrine has gone. 
Although presented in a somewhat 
pedestrian style, these pages do 
capture the essence of the debate in 
the US over the practicality of con- 
ducting a nuclear exchange with 
limited objectives (the “Schlesinger 
doctrine”), the difficulty in prevent- 
ing a theater nuclear conflict from 
escalating to a central strategic ex- 
change, and the search for a doc- 
trine that achieves “sufficiency” in 
nuclear force levels. 
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Disappointingly, the volume by 
Bogdanov et al. contains no discus- 
sion of the objections raised by 
American critics of the SALT II trea- 
ty. The book obviously appeared too 
early to comment on the dominant 
defense issue in the 1980 US elec- 
tions, the supposed “window of 
vulnerability” that US land-based 
ICBM forces are under and the pos- 
tulated lack of a viable counterforce 
alternative in the American arsenal. 
Still attention should have been 
directed to the rationales for new US 
strategic (the MX missile or the Tri- 
dent submarine) and theater (the 
Pershing Il and ground-launched 
cruise missile) nuclear systems. 

Daniel Proektor, a former Army 
Colonel and professor at the Frunze 
Military Academy and now a senior 
researcher at IMEMO, has_ pro- 
duced one of the most thoughtful 
essays reviewed here. His Paths of 
Europe is a broad retrospective ex- 
amination of the problems of space, 
war, and European security 
throughout history and a prognosis 
for the future of these vexing ques- 
tions. Proektor views the contem- 
porary politico-military situation in 
Europe (which, in his analysis, 
definitely includes the Soviet Union) 
through a Marxist perspective which 
tends to obscure the fundamental 
issues rather than illuminate them. 
Still, after discoursing on the 
voracious imperialist appetite as the 
root cause of global instability and 
making the required nod to the con- 
temporary wisdom of Leonid Brezh- 
nev, Proektor does manage to focus 
the reader’s attention on the most 
pressing security problems of the 


day. He stresses the necessity of, 


achieving a true “military détente” in 
Europe through an immediate re- 
duction in both nuclear and conven- 
tional systems on both sides, the 
establishment of an agreement de- 
nouncing the use of force as a 
means of settling disputes, and the 
development of greater “trust” and 


cooperation between the military 
establishments on both sides. 

The book China and the USA: The 
1960’s and 1970’s by IMEMO ana- 
lyst V. B. Vorontsov, assesses the 
establishment of normalized rela- 
tions between the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) and the United 
States. Although he asserts that the 
Soviet leadership approves of this 
development, Vorontsov cautions 
that the Soviet Union and all other 
“progressive” peoples are extremely 
concerned lest this new partnership 
become tied to the “harmful foreign- 
policy path” being pursued by Bei- 
jing. More to the point, the author 
warns that adoption of China’s “mili- 
tant anti-Sovietism” would have 
“serious consequences” for the 
West (p. 4). 

In Vorontsov’s estimation, the cur- 
rent rapprochement between the 
US and the PRC is quite artificial 
and without substance. He argues 
that the weaknesses of both powers, 
rather than their strengths, drove 
them together. Vorontsov sees the 
US seeking an ally in response to a 
declining position in the Atlantic 
alliance, growing economic difficul- 
ties, the achievement of nuclear 
parity by the USSR, and the rise of 
the global “national liberation move- 
ment.” By 1970, China, too— 
racked internally by the failures of 
the Cultural Revolution and by the 
rejection by other Communist coun- 
tries of Beijing’s “great-power 
chauvinism, hegemonism, and anti- 
Sovietism’—found itself in desper- 
ate need of an ally. According to 
Vorontsov, it was on this basis of 
mutal need and reciprocal weak- 
ness that China and the US allowed 
their common dislike and fear of the 
Soviet Union to drive them together 
in 1972 (pp. 44-51). 

The reader will be struck by the 
vehemence of Vorontsov’s denunci- 
ation of Chinese actions over the last 
two decades, an emotional tone not 
present in the other works reviewed 
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here. For example, Vorontsov con- 
trasts China’s behavior in the 1950's 
with its later actions: 


... in the period of the war in Korea, 
China coordinated the politico-mili- 
tary efforts of the socialist countries, 
during the war in Vietnam she ac- 
tively opposed the assistance of the 
socialist countries to the warring 
Vietnamese people; China united its 
efforts in the cause of a peaceful 
solution to the conflict in Korea. .., 
[but] it for a long time sabotaged the 
Paris talks designed to bring a 
peaceful outcome to the war in Viet- 
nam. (pp. 27) 


In Vorontsov’s opinion, there is no 
doubt that the US is the big winner 
so far, for China has been forced to 
make many fundamental conces- 
sions (primarily on Taiwan). He ex- 
presses considerable concern that 
the budding affair between the PRC 
and the US will pursue a more ag- 
gressive anti-Soviet course. In par- 
ticular, the author fears that the 
Chinese-American tie will evolve into 
active military cooperation that 
might include PRC coordination with 
NATO, Western arms deliveries to 
Beijing, and the eventual division of 
Asia into spheres of influence be- 
tween the former antagonists (pp. 
4, 141-43). Clearly, in the eyes of 
this Soviet analyst, the “China card” 
is a major concern of Soviet policy- 
makers in this decade.}4 

The final volume reviewed here is 
Anatomy of the Middle East Conflict, 
by Ye. M. Primakov, formerly a 
deputy director at IMEMO and now 
head of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies. The author has a solid rep- 
utation in the USSR as an incisive 


14 Trofimenko echoes Vorontsov's concern over the 
direction of US-China relations, which he views as leading 
to a “hostile encirclement of the Soviet Union.” Trofimenko 
charges that such an alignment of forces would be 
“extremely irresponsible,” and he adds that “the Soviet 
state would not allow international relations to proceed 
along such a course” (p. 22). 


scholar of international energy af- 
fairs, Arab politics, and American 
policy toward the Persian Gulf re- 
gion. It is therefore somewhat sur- 
prising that the first half of his book 
simplistically blames the intermina- 
ble conflicts endemic to the Middle 
East on two sole culprits—“Zionist 
expansionism” and “American im- 
perialism”—and ignores the com- 
plex tangle of ethnic divisions, 
religious splits, tensions between 
traditional and radical regimes, and 
enmity between the rich oil-produc- 
ing states and resource-poor nations 
that influence regional events. 

The second half of the book, how- 
ever, is much more scholarly, less 
polemical, and quite provocative in 
its analysis—as if, having proffered 
the required ideological tirade, the 
author is ready to get down to the 
critical material. In this section, 
Primakov provides a thorough ex- 
amination of various American na- 
tional interests in the Middle East— 
focusing on petroleum supplies, of 
course, but also looking at thé 
power of the “Jewish lobby” in the 
United States, the role of the region 
in the Soviet-American global com- 
petition, and the influence of China 
in prodding American reassertion of 
influence in the area. There is a long 
historical survey of US involvement 
in the Middle East, with a particular- 
ly interesting discussion of the 1973 
“Yom Kippur” war. Primakov sees 
the conflict as a solid defeat for the 
United States and Israel, an event 
that marked the beginning of a 
downward slide of American influ- 
ence in the region. In making this 
judgment, he concentrates on the 
split among the Western allies over 
assistance to Israel and the econom- 
ic ramifications of the oil embargo 
and rapid price hikes. 


HOW, THEN, does one evaluate the 
work of these international relations 
experts in the USSR? Compared to 
the drivel that formerly passed for 
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foreign policy analyses in Moscow, 
the output of these writers rates very 
high marks. No longer is the reader 
treated to a simple world-view which 
sees the West in crude ideological 
caricatures. However, while move- 
ment away from an earlier simplistic 
pattern is to be applauded, the 
products of the institutes are still 
hardly models of scholarship and 
Objectivity. Soviet analysts must 
operate in accordance with the 
domestic requirements of the Soviet 
political system, a milieu that im- 
poses demands which are often in 
conflict with Western standards of 
academic objectivity. 

The Moscovite “think tankers” 
have demonstrated a solid grasp of 
many essential aspects of the Ameri- 
can foreign policy decision-making 
process and of the strategic philoso- 
phy that guides US military plans 
and programs. They comprehend 
the critical role of the executive 
branch in the formation and imple- 
mentation of policy,!5 and are be- 
ginning to appreciate better the in- 
fluence of Congress. Interest groups 


15 Trofimenko perceptively notes at the outset of his 
volume (p. 5) that American political leaderships frequently 
abandon one foreign policy concept for another more 
“fashionable” philosophy in order to establish their own 
imprint on the direction of American policy, and that 
“bourgeois theoreticians” at “think tanks” struggle to come 
up with imaginative new theories and strategies for 
Washington mentors to adopt. 

16 To borrow the conceptual apparatus of Graham 
Allison, one would say that Soviet writers rely heavily on 
the “rational actor” model and eschew the potentially 
richer explanations offered by the “bureaucratic politics” or 
“organizational process” paradigms to interpret US policy 
formulation. US foreign policy decisions are thus presented 
as the logical culmination of a highly structured and 
rational decision-making process. Decisions are never 
accidental or the result of compromise and bargaining, as 
the second two models suggest, but represent the result of 
a big “cause.” 

Why this is so is not entirely clear. The nature of the 
Soviet political system may impel them to look for a 
powerful elite in the American system that makes all the 
political decisions. However, the Soviet system also 
manifests bureaucratic squabbling, organizational 
impediments to rational decision-making, and confused 
lines of command and control—a state of affairs which 
might suggest to Soviet analysts useful ways of looking at 
American decision-making. 

On Allison's concepts, see Graham Allison, Essence of 
Decision: Explaining the Cuban Missile Crisis, Boston, MA, 
Little, Brown and Co., 1971. 
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other than the representatives of the 
“military-industrial complex” are not 
well understood, nor are the often 
Capricious nature of American pub- 
lic opinion and its impact on political 
programs fully appreciated.!® 

A major deficiency of all these 
works is the absence of official 
Soviet statistics and evaluations of 
the military balance. Aleksey Arba- 
tov, for example, uses Western data 
exclusively. His book describes 
American force levels in some detail, 
but one fails to find any discussion of 
Soviet weapons systems, strategic 
thinking, or changing force pos- 
tures. While making several refer- 
ences to the need of the USSR to 
“catch up” with the US, he never 
says in what sort of disadvantageous 
position the poor Soviets were 
mired. He speaks of each side hav- 
ing advantages as well as deficien- 
cies relative to the other, but we are 
not told (except by oblique refer- 
ence to statements by Western ex- 
perts) what these are. Similarly, 
Primakov gives us ample evidence 
of American arms sales to the Mid- 
dle East, yet he completely ignores 
both Soviet weapons assistance to 
this region and the increasing naval 
presence of the USSR in the Indian 
Ocean area. Bogdanov et al. deal in 
some detail with American plans 
and programs for the conduct of lim- 
ited, theater, and general nuclear 
war; however, they do not discuss 
the Soviet arsenal these weapons 
and strategic formulations are 
designed to counter.’ 


17 Actually, one could make a case that a discerning 
reader can find sufficient data in these books to arrive at 
fairly accurate judgments about the extent of the Soviet 
weapons arsenal. Aleksey Arbatov, for example, provides 
extensive statistics regarding US forces over time; then 
later he quotes statements from Western journals 
indicating the existence of an American lead at given times 
and other statements indicating that the Soviet Union had 
reached parity. By employing what Sovietologists call 
“esoteric communications analysis,” a careful reader could 
probably reconstruct a reasonable approximation of the 
military balance over the years. Still, a few simple tables of 
comparison so common to Western sources would have 
been preferred. 
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Closely related to the problem of 
data is the failure to assess Soviet 
national security policy. Aleksey Ar- 
batov’s rather complete rendering of 
the various debates that have taken 
place in the US over strategic policy 
and his critical assessments of vari- 
Ous politico-military programs and 
doctrines are incomplete without 
reference to Moscow’s changing 
strategic philosophy and military 
doctrine. Analyses of the “massive 
retaliation” policy of the US in the 
1950’s, for example, are deficient 
without a corresponding examina- 
tion of the Kremlin’s nuclear back- 
wardness and continuing depend- 
ence on large land armies. The 
reader will learn little from these 
books regarding Soviet strategic 
philosophy or about the direction of 
the future evolution of the USSR’s 
armed forces. We would certainly 
profit greatly from a Russian version 
of the US Secretary of Defense’s An- 
nual Report, from which Arbatov, 
Trofimenko, and Semeyko quote so 
freely. 

Finally, a serious shortcoming of 
these works is the completely uni- 
linear presentation of Moscow’s 
position in the global arena. While 
Western governments are seen as 
floundering and pursuing policies 
that are often contradictory to stated 
doctrine, the Soviet Union appears 
to be “stable and unwavering,” ra- 
tional and thoughtful, and, of 
course, always oriented toward the 
Objective of securing world peace. 
No discussion of frequent Soviet pol- 
icy shifts or opportunistic maneuver- 
ing is even entertained, let alone 
evaluated. 

Can it be that there is no debate in 
the USSR over strategic issues? Is it 
possible that Moscow has never re- 
versed itself on major policy posi- 
tions? We know the answer, of 
course, but we are also painfully 
aware of the realities of the Soviet 
political system that prevent honest 
acknowledgment and discussion of 


these problem areas.}® 

Although Soviet writers do not ex- 
plicitly elaborate on the military 
threat that faces the USSR, a dis- 
cerning reader can formulate a fairly 
good picture of the potential adver- 
saries that the Kremlin’s force plan- 
ners take into account. The compos- 
ite picture of the world situation as 
reflected by these volumes depicts a 
correlation of forces especially 
threatening to the USSR. To the 
Soviet analysts, there appears to be 
a concerted attempt by the major 
power centers in the world to “con- 
tain” the USSR. There is an informal 
alliance system, they seem to sug- 
gest, stretching from NATO on the 
West in an arc through the Middle 
East to Pakistan, China, South 
Korea, and Japan. The “threat” as it 
might appear to a prudent Soviet 
defense planner is a composite of 
American military strength, West 
European and Japanese economic 
power, and Chinese manpower. 

Proektor, for instance, provides 
some interesting glimpses into cer- 
tain aspects of Soviet politico- 
military thinking. He notes that the 
experience of the USSR as the lone 
socialist state struggling against 
“capitalist encirclement” has made 
it absolutely necessary that the 
Soviet Union have “sufficient mili- 
tary power not to be threatened by 
the forces of a superior potential 
aggressor” (pp. 165-66). To the 
reviewer, the inference to be drawn 
is that a prudent Soviet planner 
would have to seek the possession 


18 While these authors do not deny these shortcomings, 
they hasten to remind us that our critiques are taken in the 
context of the open societies in which Westerners exist. 
Their writings must simultaneously strive for analytical 
excellence and remain within the confines of politically 
acceptable parameters, or the works will simply not be 
published. Morton Schwartz, in his thorough analysis of 
the works of the institute professionals, acknowledges the 
shortcomings but reminds us that these analysts “succeed 
(or fail) according to the rules of the game which prevail in 
Moscow—not in American universities or even political 
Washington.” See his Soviet Perceptions of the United 
States, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1978, 
p. 148. 
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of superiority himself in order to 
achieve a true sense of security. 
Although this conclusion runs 
counter to stated Soviet postulates 
that the USSR does not seek or re- 
quire military superiority or a first- 
strike capability, it tracks more 
Closely to the reality of Soviet force 
developments. This quixotic Soviet 
search for “absolute security” dem- 
onstrates the difficult task that any 
future arms control agreement must 
surmount: the mutual achievement 
of levels of armaments that create a 
reliable sense of security for both 
Sides. 

In these volumes a reader will 
detect a clear respect for the United 
States military machine. The Soviets 
seem to view it as a powerful and 
flexible instrument of American for- 
eign policy. Concurrently, there is a 
grudging admiration for the accom- 
plishments of American diplomacy, 
which, in combination with the mili- 
tary instrument, has permitted the 
United States to play a leading role 
in international affairs. 

At the same time, they appear to 
be greatly perturbed by the per- 
ceived American refusal to treat the 
USSR as a co-equal great power, 
even though Soviet military might is 
acknowledged by most Western 
analysts. One frequently finds Soviet 
writers complaining that the US 
tends to disparage the USSR’s at- 
tempts to play a responsible role in 
international politics. There is a sug- 
gestion here, | suspect, for a con- 
dominium between the US and the 
USSR to act as a composite “global 
policeman.” After all, as some 
Soviets say in private, “Mezhdu 
nami, my reshim vsé” (“Between us, 
we decide everything”). 


TO BE FAIR to the authors, the col- 
lective worth of these volumes 
should be measured not in terms of 
the impact they have on a Western 
reader, but in terms of what influ- 
ence they have on the perceptions 


of a Soviet specialist in international 
affairs. After all, the works are de- 
signed for the domestic audience, 
and not just a fairly selective reader- 
ship either. Most of the volumes to 
date have had impressive sales in 
the USSR; Arbatov and Proektor 
had initial printings in excess of 
50,000 copies. 

In this light, the volumes do repre- 
sent a great leap beyond those 
which the Soviet student of interna- 
tional affairs had available to him 
only a few years ago. Nonetheless, 
they fall short of the dispassionate 
analyses that must be made avail- 
able to create an informed Soviet 
public—a necessary precondition to 
the establishment of a true “stra- 
tegic understanding” between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Western readers will be interested 
in perusing these volumes for sever- 
al reasons. First, they afford a look 
at the sort of strategic literature that 
is becoming available to the Soviet 
citizenry. We should be aware of the 
expanded scope of the materials 
that have recently appeared and en- 
courage this trend whenever we 
can. At the same time, we must be 
alert to the deficiencies of these 
works so that our expectations with 
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respect to an informed Soviet body 
politic are not unrealistic. 

Second, many of these essays 
provide useful insight into Moscow’s 
security concerns, the Kremlin’s 
evaluation of Western military 
forces, and the USSR’s estimate of 
the “threat” to its armed forces. In- 
deed, they help us to understand 
which Western politico-military 
developments generate concern in 
Moscow and which Western defense 
policy shifts cause ripples in the 
Kremlin. 

Finally, these authors are among a 
growing group of specialists who ap- 
pear to be part of an emerging “stra- 
tegic-intellectual complex” in the 
Soviet Union. Previously, decision- 
making on national security in the 
USSR was quite compartmental- 
ized, and the integrative approach 
to politico-military issues was 
eschewed, by leaving defense to the 
military, foreign policy to the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs and the Central 
Committee, and the economy to the 
State Planning Committee and the 
Council of Ministers. There is some 
evidence that the Kremlin is now 
seeking to achieve better coordina- 
tion of its national security policy- 
making process. 


In the absence of an American- 
Style “National Security Council” 
and given the traditional monopoly 
of defense analysis by the military, 
change will be gradual. The impetus 
now is the sinking economy. Re- 
source allocation will be increasingly 
subject to rigorous evaluation, and 
defense outlays will no longer neces- 
sarily be sacrosanct. In this milieu, it 
appears that the Soviets will per- 
ceive a requirement for independ- 
ent national security evaluations 
conducted by analysts capable of in- 
tegrating political and military con- 
cerns against a backdrop of eco- 
nomic constraints. The expertise for 
conducting this type of policy analy- 
sis may be emerging in the research 
centers staffed by scholars such as 
those reviewed in this essay. 

Reading these volumes will not 
make one a Russian expert. How- 
ever, as one student of the USSR 
once remarked, “there are no ex- 
perts on the Soviet Union—only 
varying degrees of ignorance.” At a 
time when uncertainty regarding 
Soviet intentions appears to be 
growing, a perusal of these books 
may provide a useful service in 
lowering the degree of ignorance a 
notch or two. 
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THERE IS a scene in Margaret 
Mitchell’s durable novel, Gone With 
the Wind, in which the heroine, 
Scarlett O’Hara, yields momentarily 
to the overwhelming trauma of the 
American Civil War (or the Late 
Great Struggle for Succession by the 
Glorious Forces of the Confederacy, 
as she preferred to call it). Scarlett 
has returned to her ancestral home 
of Tara and is seen sitting in the dev- 
astated ruins of this once magnifi- 
cent antebellum mansion, lost in 
reverie as she recalls the balls, cotil- 
lions, and graceful days now gone 
forever. She is interrupted by her 


still loyal retainer, who comes in with 
the mundane complaints that the 
roof leaks and the plumbing does 
not work. Scarlett reacts with a 
famous line: “Il won’t think about 
that today. I'll think about that 
tomorrow.” 

That line could well be the slogan 
of American academia, indeed the 
whole body of American intellec- 
tuals, in their treatment of the 
United States’ great social trauma, 
second only to the Civil War, that is, 
the Vietnam war. The way the Viet- 
nam war ended—not with a bang 
but a shudder—engendered a pecu- 
liar reaction in the United States. 
While many had professed to be- 
lieve that Hanoi some day would 
win, the suddenness and unexpect- 
edness of its victory shocked (we 
now know) even the Vietnamese 
generals in Hanoi. The South Viet- 
namese Army, a force that had 
Stood and fought under far worse 
circumstances, hardly stood and 
fought at all. Americans did not 
know what to make of it, and for sev- 
eral months, government officials, 
especially those at the Pentagon, 
were nonplussed and puzzled. 

Such a denouement, if South Viet- 
nam had to go down to defeat, was 
a fortunate one for the United 
States. Consider the alternative: 
brave South Vietnamese troops, 
fighting valiantly, driven back step 
by step all the way to the Camau Pe- 
ninsula, there to make their bloody 
last stand and be exterminated—a 
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prolonged agony displayed nightly 
on the 7 o'clock television news. The 
United States would have been 
swept by enormous feelings of guilt 
and rage, which could have mani- 
fested themselves in a dozen ugly 
ways, each to the detriment of the 
democratic process. 

But Vietnam vanished into the'lim- 
bo of collapse, and then there was 
silence. In the United States, there 
was no bitter introversion, no stirring 
of recrimination, no search for 
scapegoats. Rather, there was stud- 
ied indifference, by influential coun- 
cils and the general public alike, as 
if no one cared. In the US govern- 
ment, even at the highest levels, 
there was a stubborn refusal to think 
about the effect of the war’s out- 
come on ongoing policies, as if it did 
not matter. If pressed—as by return- 
ing veterans—Americans pleaded 
permission not to think about Viet- 
nam, promising to do so tomorrow. 


WE HAVE under consideration here 
five recent works on Vietnam. Re- 
viewing them also offers an oppor- 
tunity to comment briefly on the 
whole matter of telling the Vietnam 
Story. 

American writings on Vietnam ap- 
pear to be divisible into three 
Stages: the wartime stage, the initial 
postwar stage, and (still to come) 
the stage at which ultimate historical 
judgment is reached. 

The wartime stage (1960-75) pro- 
duced the work of insiders or close- 


standing observers, who were 
obliged to deal with a complex dy- 
namic condition as it was in the 
process of unfolding, a task as diffi- 
Cult as counting the spokes of a re- 
volving wheel. They succeeded in 
producing much accurate descrip- 
tion, often with considerable insight, 
but not much by way of analysis. 
Their chief shortcoming was a lack 
of historical perspective, an inability 
to distinguish between the signifi- 
cant and the trivial. These works re- 
main valuable today, however, as 
source materials. 

The second stage of Vietnam war 
literature, the present one, might be 
called incipient or initial. Much of 
the work produced here is less dog- 
matic and passionate than first- 
stage writings. But it is still not what 
could be called fully objective, since 
its authors remain too close to and 
too emotionally involved with their 
subject to permit the desired de- 
tachment. Many of these works will 
not stand the test of time. They are 
important, though, because they are 
icebreakers. The longest journey 
begins with the first step, say the 
Chinese, and it is the second-stage 
writers who are taking that first man- 
datory step. 

Eventually, there will come a third 
stage, the point at which history 
makes some final judgments. If the 
cynical Frenchman is correct—that 
history is a lie agreed on—this is 
the moment when agreement is 
reached and the ultimate historical 
truth is established. It will probably 
not come much before the year 
2000. 

All five of the books being consid- 
ered here are products of the sec- 
ond stage—that is, icebreakers, or 
serious incipient efforts to examine 
one or another aspect of contempo- 
rary Vietnam. They can be de- 
scribed in capsule form as follows: 

The Communist Road to Power in 
Vietnam, by William J. Duiker, is a 
history of the Vietnamese revolution- 
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ary movement and its political strat- 
egy in the 20th century. The book’s 
13 chapters trace events from the 
first turn-of-the-century _ stirrings 
of modern Vietnamese nationalism 
through the two world wars and into 
the postwar years. It is a history 
written in the framework of the 
strategic plan and doctrinal devices 
employed by Ho Chi Minh and his 
followers to achieve their goal, 
unification of the two Vietnams 
under the banner of communism. 
The final chapter has some thoughts 
on the reasons for Communist suc- 
cess, with the thematic restatement 
that Ho and his followers won essen- 
tially because they devised the cor- 
rect strategy. The final chapter also 
offers some guarded predictions as 
to the ultimate meaning and conse- 
quences of the Communist victory. 
Duiker, a former US Foreign Service 
Officer who saw duty in Vietnam, is 
professor of East Asian history at 
Pennsylvania State University, in 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

The Third Indochina Conflict, 
edited by David W. P. Elliott, is a col- 
lection of seven papers by Elliott and 
five others, originally presented at 
the March 1979 meeting of the 
Association of Asian Studies, in 
Los Angeles, California. External in 
orientation, the papers consider the 
strategic/political meaning of the 
Indochina scene for outsiders, chief- 
ly China, the USSR, and the United 
States. The “third Indochina 
conflict” (and it really has not come 
to that) refers to the face-off be- 
tween Vietnam and China, now 
devolved into a lingering cold war, 
and to Hanoi’s efforts to pacify Kam- 
puchea and create a viable govern- 
ment out of the Heng Samrin 
regime. In addition, the “conflict” 
embraces the tragic refugee flow out 
of Indochina and Vietnam’s various 
other troubles, such as its isolation 
in the region and its intimate asso- 
ciation with the USSR. The chapter 
by Robert G. Sutter (Library of Con- 
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gress, Congressional Research Serv- 
ice) on Chinese strategy against 
Vietnam is fact-packed and a highly 
useful brief review of the Sino-Viet- 
namese relationship in recent years. 
Elliott, a RAND Corporation staff 
member in Vietnam during the war, 
is now assistant professor of govern- 
ment and international relations at 
Pomona College, in Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Fall of South Vietnam: State- 
ments by Vietnamese Military and 
Civilian Leaders, by Stephen T. 
Hosmer et al., is in effect a proffered 
rationale for South Vietnam’s defeat. 
The authors worked with or inter- 
viewed some 27 former military and 
civilian officials of the Saigon 
government, and what they present 
is not objective history (nor do they 
so pretend) but accounts by South 
Vietnamese in key positions as to 
events in the last days of the war 
and conclusions by these same Viet- 
namese as to why Hanoi won. While 
the 27 South Vietnamese partici- 
pants can hardly be expected to 
shoulder much of the blame for the 
defeat, they do offer many useful in- 
sights, and in any event the book is 
most valuable as source material. 
The three authors are senior RAND 
Staff members, and their book is a 
distillation and refinement of a 
longer RAND study commissioned 
by the Pentagon in an attempt to 
answer the question why Saigon lost 
the war. 

Vietnam: The View from Moscow, 
Peking and Washington, by Daniel 
Papp, is designed as a study in 
perceptions, a study of the way the 
war was seen (which may or may 
not have been reality) in each of the 
three capitals. It is a well-done book, 
obviously the product of much work, 
and it offers a clear if sometimes 
bewildering description and com- 
parison (or contrast) of the three 
great powers’ views of the war in 
Vietnam, as well as of the conclu- 
sions each came to at war’s end as 
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to its meaning and _ significance. 
Papp graphically illustrates the 
spread in perceptions, particularly 
between Moscow and Washington, 
and confirms what most of the field 
people in Vietnam believed through- 
out the war, that the view of the 
struggle from the outside was vastly 
different from the view held by those 
on the ground. This is a muzzy busi- 
ness, historical accounts in terms of 
perception rather than reality, and 
there may be some question as to 
just how useful it is. However, the 
work is an invaluable short but 
meaty history of Hanoi’s wartime 
relationships with Beijing, Moscow 
(particularly strong here), and, in a 
different way, the United States. 
Papp is director of the School of 
Social Sciences at the Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Vietnamese Communism in Com- 
parative Perspective, edited by 
William S. Turley, is a collection of 
papers presented at the October 
1978 regional meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Asian Studies, in Washing- 
ton, DC. The nine essays, some of 
which already seem a bit dated, 
deal with various doctrinal aspects 
of Vietnamese Marxism, for the 
most part with ideology and various 
functional activities in Communist 
Vietnam, such as history writing, 
economic development, political 
participation, and foreign relations. 
The book probably will prove most 
useful to persons engaged in com- 
parative Communist studies as well 
as to specialists in Vietnamese com- 
munism. Turley is associate profes- 
sor of political science at Southern 
Illinois University, in Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

We have in these five books a 
rather disparate assemblage. True, 
all deal with contemporary Indo- 
china in some way. But that is about 
all they have in common. There is no 
parallel structure in terms of issues, 
and thus it is not possible to align 


the five and compare treatment. 
Two are the work of single authors. 
Two are collections of somewhat 
unrelated essays (15 in all) written 
for academic conferences and suf- 
fering all of the attendant strengths 
and weaknesses—namely, more ex- 
pertise than in a book produced by 
a single mind, but also lack of 
coherence as each author rides off 
in his own direction, sometimes un- 
fortunately astride his own all-too- 
familiar hobbyhorse. Some of the 
books are narrowly theoretical, par- 
ticularly that edited by Elliott. Others 
are patently down to earth, as with 
the study by Hosmer et al. 

Even so, all five books are com- 
mended without reservation to 
those seeking to assess the Vietnam 
war or present-day Indochina. The 
strongest general impression they 
leave is that of uniform high quality, 
and if this is the level we can expect 
from second-stage works on Viet- 
nam, it augurs well for future schol- 
arship. It is imperative that high 
quality be established and main- 
tained, for we have had too much of 
the pat, oversimplified wartime 
writings that reduced multifaceted 
complexities to sloganized explana- 
tions, of pseudo-French sociology 
full of airy nothingness, and, above 
all, of propagandistic output by 
members of what George Bernard 
Shaw called the “Soot and White- 
wash Brigade.” 

Still and all, these are incipient 
works. They illustrate the chief prob- 
lem faced in the second stage: that 
there still does not exist any clear, 
generally agreed-upon frame of ref- 
erence for dealing with the subject. 
None of these works goes very far 
toward arriving at conclusions about 
the war and its effects; indeed, it is 
hardly possible to do so, since we 
have not yet come to a definition of 
what is important and what is mere 
seductive triviality. We cannot sup- 
ply the answers because we have 
not yet framed the questions (a 
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point amplified below). 

Duiker correctly places great em- 
phasis on the necessity of being well 
grounded in Hanoi’s strategic think- 
ing before dealing with the course 
and outcome of the Vietnam war 
and postwar developments. The 
heart of the matter is Ho Chi Minh’s 
concept of the armed-political strug- 
gle. Whether this doctrine was the 
product of rational creativity, as 
Duiker seems to think, is but a side 
argument (| tend to regard the Viet- 
namese pattern of thought as being 
far more arational). The point to be 
stressed here is that there did exist a 
concept, more strategic than ideo- 
logical, that was devised early and 
pursued unceasingly for some 40 
years. To some it was a vision; to 
others, an extraordinarily effective 
device for motivation and mobiliza- 
tion, if not manipulation. In any 
event, it is impossible to present a 
meaningful account of the Vietnam 
war without dealing with this con- 
cept (which is not to say the attempt 
has not been made; witness the 
much-vaunted Pentagon Papers, 
which _ totally ignored Communist 
strategy). 

Papp, by way of further illustra- 
tion, deals only tangentially with 
Hanoi’s strategy and even then only 
in terms of how it was perceived in 
Moscow, Beijing, and Washington. 
No analysis is offered in its own 
right. This is not exactly a criticism, 
since his is a book about the view of 
the war from abroad. Embedded in 
this treatment (especially Chapter 
Ill), however, is evidence that none 
of the three outsiders did their 
homework. Intentionally or not, the 
book illustrates how Moscow, Bei- 
jing, and Washington went through 
the entire war without ever fully ask- 
ing themselves what sort of strategy 
their ally/enemy was pursuing. With 
their calculations thus rooted in er- 
ror, it is understandable how their 
postwar policies, especially those of 
China, compounded the error. 


John Whitmore, in the Turley 
book, does good service in remind- 
ing us that history in Vietnam, 
perhaps more than elsewhere, is an 
unbroken chain of events. Of 
course, there is a practical limit as to 
how far back one goes to begin an 
interpretative history. In the case of 
| Vietnam, certainly one must go back 
at least to the arrival of the French in 
strength, in the last half of the 19th 
century. But an extraordinary num- 
ber of accounts of the war are writ- 
ten as if Vietnamese history began 
only with the arrival of US Marines at 
Danang in the spring of 1965. 

There is a tendency among some 
authors, especially in the Turley 
book, to be extremely skeptical of all 
statements made by Washington 
and to take pronouncements by 
Hanoi at face value. The intent, a 
commendable one, apparently is to 
create balance, but it often leads the 
writer astray. This is particularly true 
in the incautious embrace of whole 
banks of Hanoi statistics that cannot 
possibly exist. 

Reflecting on the Hosmer et al. in- 
terviews with ex—Saigon officials as 
to why their cause was lost, | am in- 
clined to think that South Vietnam 
was the victim of a historical acci- 
dent—namely, the Watergate scan- 
dal. That scandal had nothing to do 
with the war at all, yet it doomed 
South Vietnam. Watergate and its 
aftermath sapped US presidential 
will and ability to act, it shifted much 
authority from the White House to 
Capitol Hill, and it so preoccupied 
the US government that it was ren- 
dered impotent when tested in Viet- 
nam. Had there been no Watergate, 
| believe, there would still be two 
Vietnams today, and peace would 
now have returned. 


WRITERS of the printed word, it 
seems probable, will eventually lead 
the way into the third-stage reex- 
amination of the Vietnam war. Not 
television or Hollywood writers, but 
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authors of book-length works, both 
fiction and nonfiction, will circum- 
navigate the subject, light the 
beacons to illuminate our final en- 
during image, and establish the 
reality beyond truth. If a revisionist 
history does emerge—to supplant 
the present orthodoxy, which might 
well be called the Apocalypse Now 
version of the war—it will be 
because of these scribblers. 

There is room for enormous influ- 
ence here by individuals, even the 
lone and obscure. Quite possibly, 
our ultimate view will be largely 
shaped by a single work by some 
unknown American genius who 
manages to produce a Vietnam War 
and Peace. (Many of us who labored 
long in Vietnam, having tried, then 
and since, to explain the war, de- 
spair that it ever can be told the way 
it was, and hold that the only hope is 
the advent of an American Tolstoy.) 

In any case, we can expect even- 
tually a vast outpouring—good, bad, 
and indifferent, all struggling to 
bring the word. It will be much as is 
the case with the American Civil 
War, which, it has been said, has 
given birth to a book on every con- 
ceivable subject except Lincoln’s 
doctor’s dog. We shall see macro- 
and micro-studies, “definitive” 
works, reevaluations, “now it can be 
told”’s, and 10,000 Ph.D. theses. 
The assault will be justified, for cer- 
tainly no account of any event in re- 
cent history is quite as distorted, 
myth-filled, fiction-packed, and gen- 
erally misrepresented and over- 
Stated as the present-day account of 
the Vietnam war. Future historians 
are going to have difficulty under- 
Standing how Americans came to 
believe many of the things they said 
they believed about the Vietnam 
war, just aS we today have trouble 
grasping the mentality of the gener- 
als and politicians who created and 
sustained the ghastly trench warfare 
of World War |. 

Work on Vietnam, at least nonfic- 
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tion, is likely to fall into two main 
categories. One will consist of post- 
mortems, on what really happened 
and why. The second will deal with 
the residual effects, with the war not 
as history but as contemporary influ- 
ence that shaped and continues to 
shape the United States today. 

The first type, the postmortem, is 
the more easily done. It requires a 
patient sorting out of the facts, an 
uncovering of new evidence, and a 
rejection of the simplicities that so 
gripped interpretation during the 
war years. The books by Duiker and 
Papp are both admirable products 
of refined analysis and careful schol- 
arship. So too is the book by 
Hosmer et al., although it is of a dif- 
ferent genre, providing not so much 
a postmortem as source material on 
what the Saigon leadership experi- 
enced, believed, and later conclud- 
ed about the outcome of the war. 

Personally, | expect no block- 
buster postmortem accounts of the 
Vietnam war to appear, now or later, 
no startling revelations of hitherto 
secretly held information. As an in- 
sider in the Vietnam war from start 
to finish, with access to virtually all 
classified information, | never en- 
countered any significant secret in- 
formation that did not eventually 
appear on the news agency wire 
service tickers. The “secret bomb- 
ing” of Cambodia (a term still used 
by some newspaper columnists), for 
example, was known throughout by 
every correspondent in Saigon and 
reported by them at the time. There 
may have been personal scandals of 
which | was ignorant, but the fact re- 
mains that there simply is no “hid- 
den” story of the Vietnam war 
waiting to be told. All the data are 
there, available to anyone willing to 
wade through the mass. The Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, for in- 
stance, is establishing a Vietnam 
war archive that will contain more 
than 2 million pages of documentary 
source material, some 6,000 books 
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and pamphlets, and an assortment 
of graphic materials such as maps, 
photographs, and charts. Going 
through this material alone would 
take at least a year’s time. The point 
is that the “truth” about the Vietnam 
war is that which will be created out 
of the mass of data now on hand. 

Vietnam studies in the years 
ahead will be obliged to address 
some fundamental questions. One 
set has to do with the course of the 
struggle and the reasons for Hanoi’s 
victory. Exactly what was the Com- 
munist strategy, and why could the 
United States and South Vietnam 
not devise an effective counterstrat- 
egy? How did the leadership on the 
two sides compare? What were the 
instruments of mobilization and 
motivation employed by each, and 
why were they successful or unsuc- 
cessful? What was the role of out- 
side elements—the contributions by 
China and the USSR—and how im- 
portant were they in the final out- 
come? Is the strategy devised by 
Hanoi exportable—for instance, to 
Africa or Latin America? 

Another set of questions has to do 
with the outcome. Was Communist 
victory inevitable, or were other out- 
comes possible? Could the South 


Vietnamese government have even- 
tually become viable, or was Hanoi’s 
nationalism-rooted drive so strong 
that it was destined to prevail? Was 
a negotiated settlement, a federated 
arrangement, or some other form of 
power-sharing ever a realistic possi- 
bility? Was the United States’ deci- 
sion to involve itself in the struggle a 
fatal error from the start, or was its 
failure due to other, external fac- 
tors? These are difficult questions, 
not the least because they involve 
broader considerations, such peren- 
nial philosophical questions as 
determinism vs. free will. 

The second type of Vietnam book, 
on the lingering effects of the war, 
probably is the more important, but 
it will be far harder to write. It can 
be, and is, argued that the conduct 
of American foreign policy has irre- 
vocably been altered as a result of 
the Vietnam experience, not only 
because of the outcome but also be- 
cause of institutional and social 
change, principally the advent of 
television. Never again, it is as- 
serted, can US foreign relations that 
involve in any way the application of 
force be conducted as they were in 
the pre-Vietnam war days. These 
propositions need careful study. 


What is involved here, and the 
reason it is so difficult to do, is 
separating the influences of the Viet- 
nam war from all the other forces at 
work in the American “cultural revo- 
lution” of the 1960's. There is a 
tendency to put the war down as the 
central if not exclusive cause of re- 
cent social change in the United 
States. Conceivably, however, fu- 
ture historians may conclude that 
other forces—for instance, the 
changing status of women—had far 
greater effect in shaping the United 
States of the 1980’s and 1990's 
than did the Vietnam war. 

Writers of and about the Vietnam 
war era must get busy. The “gone 
with the wind” syndrome is still with 
us. There must now begin a con- 
certed effort to retrieve the social 
trauma of the Vietnam war from 'the 
collective American subconscious- 
ness, however painful this may be, 
and to hold it up for examination in 
the bright light of day. What is past is 
prologue, it has been proclaimed, 
and correctly so. But what is past is 
also heritage. The United States will 
not recover its full national psychic 
health until it comes to grips psycho- 
logically with the fact of the Vietnam 
war and its historical legacy. 
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CONTEMPORARY Chinese values— 


have they changed and, if so, to 
what extent?—is a vast and rather 
humbling topic. It focuses on the 
past 32 years, but it could well take 
the preceding two millennia as a 
base line. Obviously, one cannot 
treat post-1949 China as a single, 
locked-in period any more than one 


can treat any period in an isolated 
way. And even the most profound 
revolutionary experiences cannot 
fully pry loose the bulldog jaws of the 
human continuum. If value changes 
are to be more than merely super- 
ficial and transient, they must be 
internalized as a part of that con- 
tinuum. 

The cautiously hopeful response 
of Chinese of all social stations to the 
recent easing of internal restraints 
and to the concomitant increase in 
contact with foreigners has provided 
Western scholars with a rather spe- 
cial opportunity to observe that con- 
tinuum. Many Chinese are now ask- 
ing, with some measure of guarded 
openness, the same questions we 
have been asking—where is China in 
relation to where it was, and what 
does that suggest about tomorrow? 
lf we, as foreign observers, listen 
very carefully, we are likely to learn 
something from the Chinese them- 
selves, more than we have been 
able to do in the past. We seem now 
to have an unusual convergence, or 
at least similarity, of questions. We 
may not understand the answers the 
Chinese give, or may misunderstand 
them, and we may be pleased or 
bemused or outraged. But their 
answers, “right” or “wrong,” ulti- 
mately will be the most important 
and the most enduring. 

The increased interaction be- 
tween China and other countries, 
particularly during the last five 
years, has helped to define the 
question of value change, but not 
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necessarily to answer it. Such in- 
teraction, particularly through freer 
access to China, has increasingly 
revealed, or confirmed, the great 
diversity and complexity of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic. And the many hues 
of post-1949 China make the identi- 
fication and analysis of “changes” 
more difficult than they would be 
were Chinese Communist society 
clearly a new and_ distinct 
phenomenon. 

The greater opportunity to look, 
listen, and ask has helped us define 
the question of “value change” in 
broad terms. Neat definitions of 
Chinese society have almost always 
tended to die aborning. Compari- 
sons between the pre- and post- 
1949 periods should put the nails in 
that coffin. And the requisite broad 
terms should start with ourselves as 
observers. We are now, perhaps 
more than ever before, able to learn 
a good deal about at least some 
parts of contemporary Chinese soci- 
ety. The extrapolation of findings 
from one part to the broader con- 
text is always difficult and, perhaps 
equally, always dangerous. The 
most intimate understanding of life 
in a village is just as important, and 
just as inadequate, as the view from 
the Peking Hotel, even if the latter is 
accompanied by the frankest, most 
high-level discussions. 

What we need is a story for each 
individual Chinese, each free mar- 
ket, state market, factory, street 
committee, hotel for foreigners, pro- 
duction team or brigade, county or 
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province, minister or official, taxi 
driver, army trooper, sent-down 
youth, and unemployed youth. And 
we need a synthesis of all of these. 
But, in looking at values in Chinese 
society—which is almost synony- 
mous with looking at Chinese soci- 
ety—what in fact do we have that 
might give us a chance to be better 
listeners and questioners, given our 
present and not necessarily endur- 
ing opportunity? 

We shall try to answer that ques- 
tion within the confines of the vol- 
umes under review. The question is 
as broad as China, and so some 
confinement is of course a necessi- 
ty. It is a necessity that neatly 
reflects the information we have 
about China—important but inade- 
quate. That is inevitable. The more 
immediate question is the degree to 
which these works successfully deal 
with those unavoidable limitations. 


OF THE volumes under review, God- 
win Chu and Francis Hsu’s Moving a 
Mountain: Cultural Change in China 
stands out. The numerous contribu- 
tors provide us with a feeling for the 
broad range of issues that must be 
looked at. The editors in particular 
deserve credit for directing this 
diversity around a set of common 
themes. On the one hand, they ask 
how the party has tried to penetrate 
and manipulate Chinese society. On 
the other, they look at how Chinese 
society (only a part of it, to be sure, 
but still a substantial part) has 
responded. 

We emerge from the Chu and Hsu 
volume on cultural change with a 
rather deep sense of slowness— 
indeed, of moving a mountain. What 
comes across most frequently and 
most clearly is avoidance on the part 
of Chinese—frequent withdrawal, in- 
sofar as possible, in the face of con- 
fusing, conflicting, and sometimes 
frightening policies, messages, and 
instructions. As Merle Goldman con- 
cludes her perceptive contribution 


on media campaigns as weapons in 
political struggle: 


Confronted with an onslaught of 
contradictory, erudite, ideological 
exegeses, there is evidence that the 
public turned off... and made their 
own interpretations. . . . we may 
speculate that the nonparticipation 
and diverse interpretations of events 
caused in part by the contradictory 
media campaigns of the post-Cultur- 
al Revolution may prove more de- 
structive to the reimposition of the 
Party’s overall ideological control 
than will any other legacy of the era 
of the Shanghai group. (pp. 
203-04) 


Several of the other authors reach 
similar conclusions, with the idea of 
defensive (and, sometimes, simply 
bored) nonparticipation forming a 
thread throughout the book. The 
second part of Goldman's state- 
ment, that concerning diverse inter- 
pretations, is of at least equal impor- 
tance, and it too is treated, although 
less systematically, throughout the 
book. 

These two notions—avoidance 
and diversity—should be at the 
heart of virtually any investigation of 
Chinese society, whether of value 
change or bureaucratic factions. For 
the combination of the two begins to 
explain the individual Chinese. It 
helps move us beyond a corporate, 
or overly collective, vision of Chinese 
society, not inevitably toward an 
atomized view of the scene, but 
toward a sense of lying low, of the 
diversity that goes on beneath the 
regime's “radar.” It is this sense that 
is essential to an appreciation of 
Chinese society, for what the new in- 
teraction with China has revealed, at 
least in part, is the tenacity with 
which Chinese retain individual 
identity even within the sometimes 
reassuring and sometimes almost 
stifling contexts of group and con- 
Sensus. 
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Thus, when one talks of value 
change, one is really in substantial 
measure talking about individual 
perceptions and interpretations and 
about the context in which they 
must operate. There, with the quali- 
fied exception of Mao’s People, by 
B. Michael Frolic, this particular set 
of volumes (and, one suspects, a 
goodly number of others as well) 
falls short. Frolic is wonderfully 
revealing of at least 16 “hearts and 
minds” (if one can take these por- 
traits as composites, then, of 
course, many more than 16). He 
gives the reader a fecund feel for the 
individual in China: “Pigeon Turd is 
doing well. He became animal tend- 
er on the new team and continued 
to sell pigeon shit” (p. 40). Unfor- 
tunately, however, Frolic leaves his 
people a bit stranded from their en- 
vironment, from the vast and 
sprawling central apparatus under 
whose radar people like Pigeon Turd 
(be he individual or composite) pro- 
ceed carefully with their lives. 

Mao’s People and Moving a 
Mountain would have benefited 
from each other. Together, they pro- 
vide a needed measure of balance 
in range and perspective—the 
former the worm’s-eye view, the lat- 
ter the context. (Martin Whyte’s arti- 
cle on small groups, in Moving a 
Mountain, comes closest to blend- 
ing the two.) Both books stand 
alone, and stand well. But together 
they would have moved us even 
closer toward that kind of sensitivity 
which often does not answer ques- 
tions, but which encourages us to 
keep asking them and to acknowl- 
edge their frustrating persistence. 
Who listens, and what is heard? 
That is the toughest question, and 
the one least asked. But Moving a 
Mountain and Mao’s People, par- 
ticularly in tandem, represent a 
laudable and unusually readable ap- 
proach, and merit a pondering and 
discerning audience. 

Other contributors to the books 


under review also convey a sense of 
the enduring individual, a sense that 
however exciting China may be, it is 
not an “object” to be “conquered” 
intellectually. A touch of honest 
earthiness is useful, and Richard 
Baum’s “Politics and the Citizen,” in 
The China Difference, edited by 
Ross Terrill, is excellent in this light. 
In a remarkably few pages, Baum 
takes China out of theories and par- 
adigms (which sometimes have their 
important functions concerning con- 
temporary China) and gives us a 
ground-level view of society. He 
reminds us that “it is necessary to go 
beyond simple stereotyping to ex- 
amine the multifaceted political ori- 
entation and behavior of actual indi- 
viduals and groups of Chinese citi- 
zens under actual conditions” (p. 
165). He suggests that “even in 
China—ostensibly the most highly 
politicized nation on earth—the 
penetration of the traditional social 
order by the modern political appa- 
ratus of Party and State has been 
limited and imperfect” (pp. 167- 
68). As Baum and others make 
clear, China consists of separate in- 
dividuals and groups, all with dif- 
ferent needs and with different 
responses to attempts by the party 
and the state to influence and 
change their lives. 

Obviously, China has been altered 
significantly in the past three 
decades. There have been exten- 
sive changes in social organization, 
and there have been noticeable and 
beneficial improvements in the 
areas of food, clothing, shelter, and 
medical care, for example. All the 
same, such changes, many quite 
dramatic, do not necessarily mean 
equally dramatic changes in deeply 
ingrained habits, attitudes, and 
values. There may be new organiza- 
tional forms, but it is less certain 
whether new organizational forms 
create new values or whether old 
values assimilate and adapt to new 
forms, so that the forms, in becom- 
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ing part of the continuum, are no 
longer quite so new. There may be 
new high-rise apartment buildings in 
the heart of Beijing, but the ways in 
which one obtains the apartments 
have not altered. The methods of 
hou men (“back door”) and guanxi 
(“who knows whom”) have not lost 
their vitality; they still represent the 
best ways to get things done in a 
society marked both by scarcity and 
by stultifying inefficiency. All such 
phenomena speak loudly of avoid- 
ance, diversity, and self-interest. All 
are part of the Chinese human con- 
tinuum. 

What the works reviewed here 
suggest above all is the durability of 
the human continuum in China. 
They in no way deny the many kinds 
of changes that have taken place 
since 1949. But they indicate, both 
explicitly and implicitly, that the 
changes in social organization have 
been made on a base of human 
habit that has altered very slowly, 
and in some ways very little. At least 
to foreign observers, it is true, 
post-1949 China has been a source 
of great intellectual and emotional 
stimulation, even fascination, and 
the drama and excitement of a vast 
and violent revolution has quite 
naturally fostered assumptions of 
change on a commensurate scale. 
But if we are to become better lis- 
teners in this period of unusual in- 
teraction, we would do well to keep 
questioning those assumptions. 


TO DO that wisely, we must have a 
keener appreciation of Chinese cul- 
tural history. Western scholars of 
contemporary China have not al- 
ways received the needed training, 
which is difficult and demanding. 
For the effort, however, they might 
better understand what otherwise 
might seem incongruous at best. 
An excellent sense of cultural and 
historical place is conveyed by Tu 
Wei-ming’s “Confucianism: Symbol 
and Substance in Recent Times,” in 
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Richard Wilson et al.’s Value Change 
in Chinese Society. Tu moves grace- 
fully between recent events and 
their Confucian counterparts, sug- 
gesting that China’s modern human- 
ist scholars are the counterparts of 
the traditional bureaucrat-literati: 
they are rootless in the sense that 
they are expendable (at least in 
terms of their perceived scientific 
value), and they are cosmopolitan in 
the sense that they represent the 
power, often frightening and disrup- 
tive, of the pen. Tu also reminds us 
that there is more to human nature 
than class origins, and reiterates the 
importance of harmonious human 
relations and of the concern for 
social stability and cohesiveness, 
which, then and now, depend on 
the “basic trust of the people.” 

Kam Louie’s Critiques of Con- 
fucius in Contemporary China also 
does this, although in a less elegant, 
somewhat tedious fashion. But he 
does make some interesting points 
about the parallels between periods 
of radical change in post-1949 
China and strident attacks on Con- 
fucius, and about the parallels be- 
tween periods of nationalism and 
modernization and more sympa- 
thetic evaluations of Confucius. 
Whatever the period, Confucianism, 
and the relevance of its philosophic 
legacy, always seems to be a pres- 
ent, and potent, question. 

Both Louie and Tu note the perva- 
Siveness and adaptability of Confu- 
cian thinking. This adaptability, or 
flexibility, is a key point. For Confu- 
cianism has aged so well partly be- 
cause of these characteristics. They 
are characteristics that recall selec- 
tive avoidance, diversity, back 
doors, and quanxi. They have 
served the Chinese well for a long 
time. 

The entire Value Change volume, 
which deals with Taiwan as well as 
the mainland, blends _ traditional 
underpinnings and contemporary 
events. The overall effect is not as 
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cohesive and even as Moving a 
Mountain. But the blending of tradi- 
tional and modern performs an 
important function. Several contrib- 
utors ask those frustratingly persist- 
ent questions about past and pres- 
ent values, and about who listens to 
whom and what, and why. They 
challenge the reader to grapple with 
the syncretistic character of China’s 
stock of knowledge (Sidney L. 
Greenblatt); with the idea that family 
status and social value continue to 
be contingent upon one’s usefulness 
to others (Carol Lee and Richard 
Baum); and with the question con- 
cerning the Chinese health care per- 
sonnel who really do believe that 
they should “serve the people” 
(AnElissa Lucas)—that is, with the 
key question of internalization and 
what becomes of it. 

Godwin Chu helps to shed light on 
these issues in his Radical Change 
Through Communication in Mao’s 
China. He describes well the theory 
and practice of communication in 
China. Information, he notes, can 
alter the basis for a relative sense of 
deprivation—what once was _ per- 
ceived as being satisfactory or toler- 
able can thus become perceived as 
the opposite. But Chu does not con- 
vince this reader that manipulated 
communication has effected radical 
change. He shows that the party has 
attempted, not always successfully, 
to use controlled communication as 
a means of blunting or deflecting 
popular confusion or dissatisfaction. 
He also shows that even brief in- 
tervention into the educational 
system by those privileged few who 
in better times (it matters not so 
much when, as that they were bet- 
ter) had greater access to scarce 
goods and services prevented the 
Maoist educational system from tak- 
ing on a life of its own. One can con- 


clude from Chu’s book that the 
Chinese have learned when to listen 
and, with sophisticated discern- 
ment, when not to listen. 

Attempted central control that 
goes beyond communication is the 
issue in China: A Second Look, by C. 
Broyelle et al. The book is a long and 
bitter invective against the Chinese 
Communist Party by former “true 
believers” who rail against the 
“church” as only the once-devout 
can do. It does not deal explicitly 
with value change; rather, it details 
the ways in which the party has, in 
the contributors’ opinions, insidious- 
ly blocked changes and all manner 
of advances in the interest of its self- 
preservation, as if ideological 
reeducation can be a substitute for 
reform. What is interesting about 
this book, however, is that it imparts 
the sense that the party, the primary 
agent of change, has_ helped, 
through its self-serving, confusing, 
and boring ways, to ensure the 
durability of the old ways of getting 
along. There was, for example, the 
woman who experienced a certain 
sly pleasure at a particularly long 
and tedious struggle meeting: she 
was able to finish knitting an entire 
sleeve of a sweater. 


THERE IS a peculiar “push and pull” 
in the study of contemporary China. 
One is easily pushed toward the 
past, in the search for historical 
Origins, historical parallels, and 
historical explanations. One is just 
as easily pulled toward the contem- 
porary, not only because of the 
drama with which today’s China was 
born and the apparent magnitude of 
the changes it has experienced, but 
also because of current international 
relations (none of the volumes con- 
sidered here deals at any length 
with foreign affairs). China’s interna- 


tional relations are particularly im- 
portant now, of course. Questions of 
national security—from military to 
commercial—are engaging Wash- 
ington and Beijing in broad meas- 
ure. The immediate, perforce, takes 
on primary importance. The “pull” is 
very practical and very exciting. 

Because of the pressing issues in- 
volved, the focus of Western atten- 
tion has been on those in China who 
make policy and try to carry it out. 
This focus is both appropriate and 
essential. Yet it can also become 
distorting and, in the long run, may 
present disadvantages. After all, this 
relatively new—for Americans at 
least—form of high-level interaction 
may be transient. Nevertheless, the 
issues themselves are now real, and 
one has to grapple with them. 

Such grappling, which requires a 
good deal of listening, might benefit 
were it to give the most serious at- 
tention to Chinese society, defined 
not only as current leaders but, at 
least equally, as a diverse collection 
of people who have gotten along— 
not always well but somehow 
along—by doing things very much 
their own way, by avoiding, shifting, 
and enduring. In the last three 
decades, there have been extraordi- 
nary changes. Some are obvious. 
Others are more subtle. What is 
remarkable, however, is the degree 
of continuity in spite of all the 
changes. 

As we said at the outset, we can- 
not look at pre- or post-1949 China 
as if it were locked in time. The 
Chinese bulldog has as much stay- 
ing power as any. It has some rotten 
teeth, and has had a few extracted. 
But it can still catch mice. 


1 Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping’s best-known observation 
is that it does not matter whether the cat is black or white 
so long as it catches mice. 
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Mass Mobilization in Mao’s China 


By Richard P. Madsen 


CHARLES P. CELL. Revolution at 
Work: Mobilization Campaigns in 
China. New York, NY, Academic 
Press, 1977. 


THOMAS P. BERNSTEIN. Up to 
the Mountains and Down to the 
Villages: The Transfer of Youth 
From Urban to Rural China. New 
Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 
1977. 


THERE WAS nothing so distinctive, 


so important, and (to outsiders at 
least) so puzzling about China under 
Mao Zedong as the phenomenon of 
mass mobilization campaigns. The 
Chinese regime began mass mobili- 
zation campaigns within months of 
the Communist seizure of power in 
1949, and in the next 26 years, until 
Mao’s death in September 1976, 
mounted more than 70 such cam- 
paigns at the national level (and 
more than a dozen at the regional 
and local levels). They included 
such diverse endeavors as the “Buy 
People’s Victory Bonds” campaign 
of 1950, the Land Reform campaign 
of 1950-52, the Campaign to Com- 
bat the Four Pests (rats, flies, mos- 
quitoes, and sparrows) of 1956, the 
Great Leap Forward of 1957-61, 
and the Socialist Education Move- 
ment of 1962-65. The best-known, 
and indeed the culmination, of such 
campaigns was the Great Proletar- 
ian Cultural Revolution (GPRC), 
whose stormy course and trouble- 
some consequences dominated the 
last decade of Mao’s life. 


Nowhere else but in China under 
Mao has the mass mobilization cam- 
paign been such an important part 
of the social and political landscape. 
Some sense of this is conveyed in 
the official Chinese view of the mass 
mobilization campaign, as an “orga- 
nized mobilization of collective .ac- 
tion aimed at transforming thought 
patterns, class/power relationships 
and/or economic institutions and 
productivity.” Like most definitions, 
however, this one constitutes, as 
Max Weber once phrased it, “an 
unreal realm of artificial abstrac- 
tions, which with their bony hands 
seek to grasp the blood-and-the-sap 
of true life without ever catching up 
with it.”2 A better sense of that 
blood-and-sap is given by the meta- 
phors used in the directives launch- 
ing various campaigns: “upsurge,” 
“torrent,” “high tide,” great 
“storms” in which “tens of millions of 
people” pour out their “boundless 
enthusiasm” in “glorious struggles.” 
Campaigns in China were indeed 
vast outbursts of popular emotional 
and moral energy, methodically 
stirred up by party leaders but 
sometimes taking on a force and a 
logic of their own, so that they might 
rage at least temporarily out of the 
control of the leaders who had 


1 A definition given in Cell, p. 7, based on a discussion in 
the official journal Honggi (Beijing), Nov. 1, 1959. 

2 Max Weber, in “Science as a Vocation,” in From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology, trans. and ed. by H. H. Gerth 
and C. Wright Mills, New York, NY, Oxford University 
Press, 1946, pp. 140-41. 
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Started them. Like South China ty- 
phoons, these tumultuous events 
swept across the political landscape 
as regularly as the seasons, even 
though their precise timing, their 
direction, and their ultimate impact 
could never be predicted. In the 
process, they defined the shape of 
contemporary Chinese history. 
When you ask a Chinese who lived 
through the Maoist era of Chinese 
history to tell the story of his life, 
most often he will spontaneously ar- 
range his story around the periods 
of history marked by China’s major 
political campaigns. 

Just exactly why mass mobiliza- 
tion campaigns were launched with 
such frequency remains unclear. 
Mao believed that they were good 
for destroying bureaucratic routine, 
increasing production efficiency, 
eliminating social inequality, and 
teaching a heartfelt love of selfless 
service to the Chinese people. Yet 
Mao’s ideas about the value of mass 
mobilization campaigns flew in the 
face of the common sense of most 
non-Chinese observers, a common 
sense that suggests that one cannot 
constantly disrupt administrative 
routine, as mass mobilization cam- 
paigns do, and still establish the 
foundations of a stable, expanding 
economy; that one cannot stir up 
people’s emotions too often without 
producing psychic exhaustion; that 
one cannot demand total self-sacri- 
fice too often without having people 
rebelliously assert their need for in- 
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dividual autonomy. And, as it now 
appears from the popularity of the 
current leadership’s repudiation of 
the Maoist legacy, such ideas seem 
eventually to have flown in the face 
of many Chinese people, too. 

Precisely because Mao’s vast ex- 
periments with mass mobilization 
ran so counter to common sense, 
they have raised a host of extremely 
challenging questions. Were the ex- 
periments at all successful? Could 
they have been successful? Would it 
have been good if they had been 
successful? If the answer to any of 
these questions is even a qualified 
“yes,” in what way would we have to 
modify our traditional ideas about 
economic development and political 
modernization? In what way might 
we have to readjust our understand- 
ing of what constitutes a good and 
just society? If the answer to all of 
these questions is an unqualified 
“no,” how are we to explain such a 
colossal failure, and what part can 
we play in seeing that such failures 
never happen again, in China or 
anywhere else in the world? 

As is perhaps inevitable given the 
immensity and complexity of such 
questions, Western scholars have 
given contradictory answers. Much 
as scholarly controversies add spice 
to academic life, however, such 
questions are too important for any 
of us—China specialists and non- 
specialists alike—to be satisfied 
simply with saying that the answers 
to those questions are “debatable.” 
How are we to judge which, if any, of 
the various assessments given in 
scholarly debate about the success 
of mass mobilization in Mao’s China 
are right? 

Part of the answer, of course, lies 
in the quantity of data available to 
the scholar. But another part has to 
do with the quality of the concepts 
and analytic strategies used by the 
scholar to extract significance from 
the data. Until about 1978, when 
the Chinese government began to 


allow a few Americans to conduct 
fieldwork in China, most China spe- 
Clalists had to get their data by ana- 
lyzing officially published Chinese 
documents and by interviewing refu- 
gees from China. These methods 
have produced some rather impres- 
sive work and some rather shoddy 
work. The difference has usually 
stemmed not so much from the 
quantity of available data—most 
China scholars have access to basi- 
cally the same (often ambiguous) 
materials—as from the quality of the 
analytic techniques used to make 
sense of the data. One important 
guide to judging the accuracy of 
contradictory opinions about the 
success of Mao’s revolutionary ex- 
periments in China is, then, a critical 
awareness of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the interpretative 
methods used by different scholars. 

In this essay, | wish to suggest 
some standards for assessing mass 
mobilization in China—specifically, 
for judging the adequacy of the con- 
cepts and analytic strategies used to 
squeeze the blood of meaning out of 
the hard dry pebbles of data with 
which we China scholars have had 
to work. In order to do so, | shall ex- 
amine two recent books which ar- 
rive at contradictory conclusions 
about the success—the economic, 
political, and what one might call the 
moral success—of Maoist mass 
mobilization in China. 


THE FIRST book is Charles Cell’s 
Revolution at Work: Mobilization 
Campaigns in China. This sociologi- 
cal study examines a wide range of 
mass mobilization campaigns and 
concludes that the Maoist approach 
has been basically successful and 
should indeed be retommended for 
export to the rest of the world. The 
second book is Thomas Bernstein’s 
Up to the Mountains and Down to 
the Villages: The Transfer of Youth 
from Urban to Rural China. This 
study analyzes one major, pro- 
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tracted mass mobilization effort and 
concludes that it has been at best a 
qualified failure. The two books are 
fairly representative of the kinds of 
positions that “leftist” and “liberal” 
scholars have taken in debate about 
Maoist China over the past decade, 
SO a discussion of what makes one or 
both books “right” or “wrong” might 
be helpful for judging many other 
books by Western China scholars. 

The two books are similar in that 
they both represent elaborate exer- 
cises in cost-benefit analysis. Both 
view Maoist mass mobilization cam- 
paigns in an instrumental way, as 
means to some end. Both then pro- 
ceed to count and compare the 
costs and benefits to determine 
whether such campaigns have been 
effective means to that end. But 
they reach different conclusions, in 
large part because they use differ- 
ent measures to calculate the costs 
and benefits of campaigns. 

Cell distinguishes three types of 
Campaigns: economic, aimed at in- 
creasing productivity; ideological, 
aimed at changing the way people 
think; and struggle, aimed at “elim- 
ination of the power base and/or 
class position of enemy classes or 
groups” (p. 9). For Cell, the ultimate 
goal of the campaigns was simply 
the goal consistently and explicitly 
proclaimed by the Communist Chi- 
nese propaganda apparatus under 
Mao: the goal of “socialist trans- 
formation” or, in other words, the 
achievement of “complete political 
and economic equality.” And, for 
Cell, mass mobilization campaigns 
were indeed an effective means of 
reaching that goal. 

To prove this, Cell develops quan- 
titative measures for campaign 
“achievements” and ‘“short- 
comings.” To measure achieve- 
ments, he first compiles a list of 
things which the Chinese Com- 
munist leadership publicly declared 
to be achievements. “Where the 
leadership is divided, the state- 


ments most closely associated with 
Mao Zedong have been selected as 
standard, for his thought, more than 
any alternative view, has inspired 
and emphasized the mobilization 
approach central to the campaign” 
(pp. 133-34). Using the statements 
of China’s Maoist leadership, Cell 
then distinguishes 22 indicators of 
achievements, either “ideological” 
or “economic.” “Ideological 
achievements” include “raising of 
political consciousness,” “increase 
in Party membership,” “reduction in 
urban-rural differences,” and “in- 
creased equality between groups.” 
“Economic achievements” encom- 
pass “improvement of collective 
economic conditions,” “decrease in 
living costs,” “increase in Occupa- 
tional opportunities,” and “improve- 
ment of family conditions.” Simi- 
larly, using errors admitted in the 
Chinese press and problems re- 
counted by refugee informants in 
Hong Kong, Cell chooses 22 indi- 
cators of shortcomings, either “ideo- 
logical” or “physical.” “Ideological 
shortcomings” include “failure to 
reform or eliminate all the targets of 
the campaign,” “leftist or rightist de- 
viations of policy,” “conflict among 
cadres regarding the campaign,” 
and “work or study slowdowns.” 
“Physical shortcomings” en- 


compass “destruction of property,” 


“individuals receiving insults or 
abuse,” “suicides,” “armed clashes 
resulting in injury,” and “people 

- indiscriminately killed.” 

Cell ranks all of these indicators in 
an ascending order, so that, for in- 
stance, “increased equality between 
groups” is considered a_ better 
measure of ideological achievement 
than “raising of political conscious- 
ness,” and “people indiscriminately 
killed,” a better measure of physical 
shortcomings than “destruction of 
property.” A Guttman scaling tech- 
nique is used to develop a consist- 
ent system for assigning numerical 
weights to the different levels of 
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achievements and_ shortcomings. 
From refugee informants in Hong 
Kong, Cell then acquires data on 
whether his indicators were present 
or absent in a sample of 36 cam- 
paigns. His conclusion is that the 
achievements, especially those of 
economic campaigns, generally out- 
weigh the shortcomings. For Cell, 
therefore, campaigns have positive 
marginal utility as an instrument for 
achieving socialist transformation. 

But cost-benefit calculations are 
only as good as the measures used 
to quantify the costs and benefits. 
And Cell’s measures of “shortcom- 
ings” and “achievements” are 
framed so loosely that they inspire 
little confidence. 

Take, for instance, one of Cell’s 
heavily weighted indicators of “ideo- 
logical achievement”: “reduction in 
urban-rural differences.” This meas- 
ure can encompass a wide variety of 
things: the transfer of urban youth to 
the countryside, increasing mobility 
of peasants to the cities, a leveling of 
differences in wealth between city 
and countryside, industrialization of 
the countryside, greater similarity in 
social and political attitudes between 
city people and peasants, and so 
forth. If any one of these things oc- 
curred, Cell would presumably 
record a “plus” for “reduction in 
urban-rural differences.” But the ex- 
tent of China’s progress toward “so- 
cialist transformation” would be very 
different depending on which one of 
those things occurred, and on howit 
occurred. It would be one thing, for 
example, if urban-rural differences 
were reduced by pressuring large 
numbers of reluctant urban youth to 
go live in the countryside and these 
dissatisfied youth spent much of 
their time antagonizing the peasants 
and plotting how to escape from the 
villages back to the cities. It would 
be quite another if there were an in- 
crease in wealth and opportunities 
for mobility for peasants relative to 
city people. Cell’s simple measure 
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for the reduction of urban-rural dif- 
ferences admits of only a yes or no 
answer and thus flattens out all of 
the complex kinds of data that could 
give it real meaning. Many of his 
other measures of achievements 
and shortcomings do the same. The 
result is a sloppily executed kind of 
cost-benefit analysis. 

The sophistication of Thomas 
Bernstein’s intellectual craftsman- 
ship stands in sharp contrast to the 
clumsiness of Cell’s. Bernstein’s 
case study of the Maoist attempt to 
reduce urban-rural differences by 
sending youth to the countryside is, 
like Cell’s, centered on a kind of 
cost-benefit analysis. But by narrow- 
ing his focus to one particular at- 
tempt to narrow urban-rural differ- 
ences and by carrying out an extra- 
ordinarily exhaustive research effort, 
Bernstein is able to distinguish far 
more subtle, far more nuanced indi- 
cators of costs and benefits. And he 
concludes that the costs have gen- 
erally outweighed the benefits. 

Let us examine Bernstein’s argu- 
ment in more detail. Between the 
early 1960’s and 1975, the Chinese 
government, with considerable fan- 
fare, transferred more than 13 mil- 
lion urban secondary school grad- 
uates—about 10 percent of China’s 
total urban population—to the coun- 
tryside. In most cases, the resettle- 
ment was supposed to be for life. 
Like Cell, Bernstein sees this mass 
movement in instrumental terms: it 
is viewed as a means to an end, not 
an expression of an ideal. Unlike 
Cell, he distinguishes two different 
goals for the movement. The first 
goal is the one Cell talks about: the 
achievement of equality through the 
elimination of differences between 
city and country. The second goal is 
that of economic development: 
China’s cities had too many people 
and not enough jobs for efficient 
economic development, and 
China’s rural sector needed an in- 
jection of modern attitudes, skills, 
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and knowledge. For Bernstein, in 
contrast to Cell, these two goals are 
not necessarily congruent. 

In a superficial way at least, the 
physical transfer of so many city 
people to the countryside has in- 
deed brought some progress toward 
these goals. Cell would probably 
have coded such progress as an 
“achievement.” But that progress 
has been surrounded by a complex 
constellation of costs, which in the 
long run have tended, perhaps fatal- 
ly, to undermine the entire program. 
To put it simply, the costs have 
come from the fact that most urban 
youth have not wanted to go to the 
countryside and most peasants 
have not wanted them to come. 
Bernstein documents these discon- 
tents in great detail. (Unfortunately, 
the amount of carefully qualified 
detail makes the book somewhat 
hard to read.) Because of these dis- 
contents, the government has had 
increasingly to rely on “manage- 
ment”—that is, a mixture of persua- 
sion, coercion, and economic re- 
muneration—to resettle the young 
people. As time has gone on, the re- 
settlement program has caused so 
much resentment among the sent- 
down youth that the government 
has increasingly had to resort to 
coercion, which is extremely costly 
and dangerous. Bernstein’s cost- 
benefit calculus would thus suggest 
that the Chinese leadership made a 
grave mistake in carrying out the 
youth-to-the-countryside program. 

Simply by virtue of its technical 
prowess, Bernstein’s relatively pes- 
simistic account of the Maoist pro- 
gram for socialist transformation is 
more believable than Cell’s opti- 
mistic version. Both Bernstein and 
Cell make use of the same kinds of 
data: officially published Chinese 
documents, interviews in Hong 
Kong with émigrés from China, and 
reports from Western travelers to 
China. (Before completing his book, 
Bernstein had never been able to 


travel to China, although he had had 
access to a number of detailed writ- 
ten reports from Americans who had 
been there. Cell was among the first 
Americans to visit China after the 
thawing of US-China relations in 
1971.) But Bernstein discerns many 
subtle shadings of color where Cell 
sees only black and white. Bernstein 
is thus able to bolster his case with a 
richer variety of interwoven informa- 
tion than Cell. Although both book 
manuscripts were completed 
at about the same time—around the 
end of 1976, before the full impact 
of Mao’s death and the overthrow of 
the Maoist “gang of four” could be- 
come apparent—it is, not surprising- 
ly, the relative pessimism suggested 
by Bernstein’s data that is increas- 
ingly confirmed by official revela- 
tions of Mao’s mistakes. 

There is a simple moral to this 
tale: when two China specialists are 
in dispute, the outside reader would 
do well to judge them by their schol- 
arly rigor, rather than by their polit- 
ical commitments. But there is yet 
another moral: beware of social 
scientists who try to calculate the 
costs and benefits of Maoist political 
programs in China. Precisely be- 
cause they share a set of intellectual 
habits derived from the mainstream 
traditions of social science, both Cell 
and Bernstein share some blind 
spots which render them both 
equally unable to account for certain 
important aspects of the mass mobi- 
lization experience in China. While 
trying like good social scientists to 
calculate the costs and benefits of 
Maoist mass mobilization, they, like 
most social scientists, neglect to try 
to interpret what those costs and 
benefits mean to the Chinese people 
involved. 


THE INGENUOUSNESS of Cell’s 
book helps demonstrate all the 
more Clearly the pitfalls of this failure 
to interpret. Cell ventures to resolve 
profoundly problematic moral issues 
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by simple arithmetic: assign a num- 
erical weight to such “achieve- 
ments” as raising political con- 
sciousness and reducing urban- 
rural differences; assign another 
number to such “shortcomings” as 
destruction of property, suicides, 
and people indiscriminately killed; 
process the numbers; and voila! you 
have the marginal utility of a cam- 
paign. But what moral weight would 
people in China assign to the dif- 
ferent factors in these cost-benefit 
equations? Exactly how much re- 
duction in urban-rural differences is 
worth a certain number of suicides 
or indiscriminate killings? Calcula- 
tions like these depend on a wide 
range of assumptions about the 
value of life, the nature of moral re- 
sponsibility, the demands of justice, 
and the requirements of loyalty. 
Unless one understands how differ- 
ent groups of people in China might 
think about such issues, Cell’s 
marginal utility equations give us lit- 
tle hint about how the Chinese peo- 
ple have reacted to the mass mobili- 
zation campaigns. 

Cell himself seems dimly to real- 
ize this. As he concludes his book, 
he confesses uncertainty about 
China’s future: 


There should be little doubt that the 
Chinese people wholeheartedly sup- 
port the visible achievements of the 
Chinese revolution, in areas such as 
health care, a secure livelihood 
especially for the young and old, 
and universal education. . . . Less 
Clear is the acceptance of the costs 
of struggle endured for the benefits 
secured. For everyone who has 
benefited there may be some who 
have had to sacrifice. . . . Even for 
the older generation there may be 
limits to sacrifice, to how much 
struggle is acceptable at any given 
time. (pp. 183-84) 


But if Cell cannot begin to answer 
the questions implied by such state- 


ments, what is the use of his margi- 
nal utility equations? What is the use 
of his book? Since its publication, 
China’s leadership under Deng 
Xiaoping has, in fact, repudiated 
much of the mass mobilization strat- 
egy that Cell describes. The evi- 
dence suggests that this repudiation 
is very widely popular. At the same 
time, there are widespread signs of 
a profound demoralization within 
Chinese society, especially among 
the young—signs that although 
many Chinese are sure that they do 
not want to endure Maoist mass 
mobilization efforts, they are not 
sure what, in fact, they do want. 
Though Cell, in his first paragraphs, 
hints that such a situation could 
come to pass, nothing in the body of 
his book prepares us for it. His book 
gives us no feel for the flow of Chi- 
nese history. 

Bernstein’s book is marred by a 
somewhat similar—though because 
of its sophistication, less obvious— 
inattention to the issue of how 
Maoist mass mobilization might 
have been understood by various 
segments of the Chinese people. If 
the Chinese Communists made a 
mistake in promoting the youth-to- 
the-countryside programs, why did 
they make that mistake? Why were 
so many youth unwilling to go “up to 
the mountains and down to the vil- 
lages?” Why were the peasants 
often so inhospitable? And how did 
the Chinese Communist leadership 
get so out of touch with the Chinese 
people that it failed to appreciate 
the true hopes and aspirations of 
both urban youth and peasants? 

Bernstein says that most youth 
did not want to go to the countryside 
because deep down they valued 
individual upward mobility and 
material well-being over the rewards 
that might come from self-sacrificial 
service to the Chinese people. But 
how does one account for the zeal- 
ous idealism expressed by many of 
the “activists” among China’s urban 
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youth? Chinese government docu- 
ments on the youth-to-the-country- 
side movement contain some strik- 
ing testimonials of the ardent desire 
of urban youth to follow the revolu- 
tionary road to the countryside.’ 
They also speak of many urban 
youth who were wavering between 
selfish ambitions and _ collectivist 
ideals and who had their com- 
mitment to collectivist ideals deep- 
ened through various kinds of 
education. It is possible but, | think, 
not probable that these stories of 
idealistic youth are simply fabrica- 
tions. The interviews which | and 
various colleagues have carried out 
in Hong Kong indicate that, espe- 
cially in the early phases of the 
youth-to-the-countryside move- 
ment, significant numbers of gen- 
uinely idealistic urban youth did 
consider it supremely meaningful to 
sacrifice their hopes for an urban 
career for service in the countryside. 
In many cases, wavering youth do 
seem to have been won over to the 
government’s point of view by ap- 
peals to their idealism. Was it in- 
evitable, however, that for the ma- 
jority of young people, individualistic 
careerist impulses triumphed over 
idealistic ones? 

It begs the question simply to 
assume that for most people self- 
interests are stronger than the will- 
ingness to make self-sacrifices. Few 
would deny that ideas about what 
constitutes a legitimate pursuit of 
self-interest and what constitutes a 
sacred duty of self-sacrifice have 
some bearing on conduct. But the 
precise impact depends on what the 


3 For a good summary of recent evidence on this 
question, see Lowell Dittmer, “China in 1980: 
Modernization and Its Discontents,” Asian Survey 
(Berkeley, CA), January 1981, pp. 31-50. 

4 To catch the flavor of some of this youthful idealism, it 
is useful to read Peter Seyboldt, Ed., The Rustication of 
Urban Youth in China, White Plains, NY, M.E. Sharpe, 
1977. This is a collection of translated Chinese government 
documents on the youth-to-the-countryside movement. It 
includes a fine introduction by Thomas Bernstein 
succinctly summarizing the argument of his own book. 
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ideas are, how plausible they are to 
what groups of people, and how 
congruent they are with the de- 
mands of a society’s economic, so- 
cial, and political institutions. What 
conceptions of human nature and 
moral responsibility did China’s 
Maoist leaders have that encour- 
aged them to think that they could 
indeed appeal to a spirit of self- 
sacrifice among China’s youth? How 
and why did the ideas of China’s 
youth differ from those of their gov- 
ernment leaders, and what were the 
behavioral consequences of those 
differences? Why did the govern- 
ment’s leaders seem to fail to anti- 
cipate those differences? Like Cell 
and most other social scientists who 
write about China, Bernstein ne- 
glects to systematically answer such 
questions. Thus, he cannot fully ac- 
count for the resistance of urban 
youth to going to the villages. 

Nor can Bernstein fully explain the 
reluctance of the peasants to wel- 
come the young people into their 
communities. Characteristically, 
when he discusses the reactions of 
the peasantry, he does so in terms 
of cost-benefit calculations: it re- 
quired a significant effort for the 
peasants to help the young people 
get settled, especially if the young 
people were unhappy with the idea 
of spending the rest of their lives in 
the countryside. In many cases, the 
young people could not provide 
great benefits, especially if they 
lacked the motivation to work hard. 
They may even have consumed 
more of the village’s resources than 
they produced. But after setting up 
this basic cost-benefit equation to 
explain why many peasants might 
have been inhospitable to many ur- 
ban youth, Bernstein adds an im- 
portant qualification, stated matter- 
of-factly, without further explication: 


| have argued that peasant accept- 
ance of UYs [urban youth] hinges on 
the degree to which UYs make an 
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effort not to be burdens on the local 
community. Yet there is also evi- 
dence suggesting that, even if the 
UYs do make the requisite effort, 
the peasants do not necessarily then 
accept UYs as full-fledged members 
of the local community. Informants 
who tried hard to cultivate good rela- 
tions with peasants report that they 
‘were not fully accepted, that bar- 
riers between them and the peas- 
ants remained, that peasants did 
not treat them as one of “us.” (p. 
139) 


Here again, in the face of peasant 
particularism, Bernstein’s cost-ben- 
efit analysis breaks down, just as it 
did with the idealism of urban youth. 
What his observation of peasant par- 
ticularism points to is a fundamental 
clash of culture between city and 
country in China: different ways of 
understanding what is important in 
life, different ways of determining to 
whom one ought to be loyal. But 
Bernstein does not give us the 
deeper understanding of urban- 
rural cultural differences we need if 
we are to get a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the successes and 
failures of the youth-to-the-country- 
side program. 

Thus, cost-benefit analysis has 
substantial limitations. One can 
leave aside objections raised, on 
purely philosophical grounds, 
against an instrumental conception 
of morality. One might even leave 
aside the objection that cost-benefit 
analysis can explain something of 
what happened but very little of why 
it happened, precisely because it is 
interested not in the process, only in 
the end points (ends and means, 
goals and achievements) of the 
process. But one cannot pass by the 
Objection that cost-benefit analysis 
tends to come up short even on its 
own terms. Such analysis purports 
to judge costs and benefits; how- 
ever, by ignoring what these costs 
and benefits mean to the people af- 


fected, it does not always find it easy 
to judge exactly what these costs 
and benefits are. Given the moral 
passions aroused by the mass mobi- 
lization campaigns, a failure to 
understand the webs of meaning 
underlying such campaigns makes it 
impossible to understand whether, 
why, and how they succeeded or 
failed. The mass mobilization cam- 
paigns thus involve profoundly 
moral issues—moral in any of the 
senses treated above—and, it 
seems to me, they must be exam- 
ined on precisely those grounds. 

The lesson here, then, is that to 
get a really adequate assessment of 
Maoist mass mobilization in China, 
one needs to go beyond standard 
Western social science techniques. 
The resources for such an enter- 
prise are not totally lacking from the 
academic scene. The last two dec- 
ades have seen enormous strides in 
the development of the intellectual 
tools needed to unravel the tangled 
strands of meaning that make up a 
cultural system. But most of this 
work has been done by cultural an- 
thropologists—Clifford Geertz and 
Victor Turner come immediately to 
mind—and it is only slowly being dis- 
seminated into the disciplines of 
sociology and political science.® 
What might our understanding of 
Mao’s experiments in mass mobili- 
zation be if sociologists and political 
scientists who study contemporary 
China borrowed some of the insights 
of contemporary cultural anthropol- 
ogy? 


HERE ARE some suggestions, based 
on my own, still tentative work in this 
area.® It is helpful to view mass 
mobilization campaigns not simply 
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5 See, for example, Clifford Geertz, The /nterpretation of 
Cultures, New York, NY, Basic Books, 1973; and Victor 
Turner, A Ritual Process, \thaca, NY, Cornell University 
Press, 1977. 

© For an extended development of this argument, see 
Richard Madsen, “The Moral Basis of Political Activism in 
Rural China,” unpublished book manuscript. 
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as means to some end, as both Cell 
and Bernstein do, but as expres- 
sions of a particular kind of vision 
about the nature of a good person 
and a good society. Seen from this 
perspective, mass mobilization 
Campaigns are like vast public or 
religious rituals, in which a wide 
range of ideas about the nature of 
the world and the requirements of 
reality are fused into a dramatic, 
emotion-charged synthesis. 

The key point, in China as else- 
where, is the plausibility of the vi- 
sion. A careful analysis of this ritual 
aspect suggests that the Maoist 
mobilization campaigns brought 
together, in a uniquely Chinese way, 
a very wide range of ideas: Confu- 
cian ideas about the moral perfect- 
ability of man, Marxist ideas about 
the redemptive nature of class 
struggle, and the ideas of tough 
guerrilla warriors about the need for 
a spirit of heroic brotherhood. If 
large parts of the Chinese popula- 
tion could believe in the Maoist vi- 
sion, then continual participation in 
mass mobilization campaigns could 
make sense. If they could not, those 
campaigns would become a horrible 
burden. 

In the early years of the People’s 
Republic of China, the vision of life 
implicit in Mao’s brand of politics 
was, my own research suggests, 
widely plausible. Precisely because 
the Maoist mobilization rituals were 
able to plausibly synthesize such a. 
wide range of traditional and mod- 
ern moral themes, they were able to 
bring the actions of such diverse 
groups aS cadres and masses, in- 
tellectuals and peasants, together 
into a passionate focus. Many of 
those | have interviewed in Hong 
Kong speak of the early 1950’s, for 
all their hardships, as times of great 
enthusiasm and hope. But the vision 
that made even hardship and strug- 
gle seem like exciting challenges 
began to crumble by the late 
1950’s, with the arbitrary brutality of 


the anti-rightist campaign of 1957 
and the subsequent blunders of the 
Great Leap Forward—and it was 
almost totally eroded in the Cultural 
Revolution of the late 1960’s. 

The reasons that vision failed are 
too complex to explore in this short 
essay. Suffice it to say that by the 
early 1960’s, Mao’s words and ac- 
tions tended to make that vision un- 
realistically simple and one-sided 
and abstracted from the living expe- 
rience of most Chinese people. 
Later mass mobilization rituals—and 
especially those of the Cultural 
Revolution—thereby failed to em- 
body the kind of resonant mix of 
traditional and modern moral 
themes that had characterized 
earlier campaigns. They therefore 
became vehicles for sectarian strug- 
gle rather than widespread cooper- 
ative action in the service of moral 
transformation. This, in turn, led to a 
breakdown in common frameworks 
for moral discourse within China. 

Thus, | would argue, the youth-to- 
the-countryside movement was not 
initially based (as Bernstein’s argu- 
ment seems to imply) on a simple 
miscalculation by China’s Commu- 
nist leadership. When the program 
was launched in the early 1960’s, it 
was not at all clear that it would be 
sO unpopular. Although Mao 
seemed worried that China’s youth 
were losing their revolutionary fer- 
vor, there was still a widespread 
idealism among the youth, ex- 
pressed in an almost worshipful ven- 
eration of Mao. There was an ideo- 
logical resonance between the 
moral visions of leaders and led in 
China. It was not implausible that 
appeals to the idealism of youth 
might deepen that resonance. 

Clearly, though, the world view 
supporting youthful idealism was 
fragile, susceptible to doubt. In the 
1960’s, Maoist propaganda told 
young people that ultimate meaning 
in life came from their willingness to 
sacrifice themselves in service of the 
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people. To “serve the people” 
meant to make a positive contribu- 
tion to the Chinese revolution. It 
meant making full use of one’s indi- 
vidual talents to push China along 
the revolutionary road defined by 
Maoist ideology. If one had been 
educated in a good city school, it 
would make sense to assume that 
one should fully exploit one’s intel- 
lect in the cause of revolution. But 
what sense could one then make out 
of Mao’s call to leave the city to work 
side by side with the peasants? Was 
not this a waste of one’s talents? The 
Maoists assured the young people 
that, appearances to the contrary, 
they knew better. In going to the 
countryside, they said, one would 
not be wasting one’s intellectual 
talents but learning more deeply 
about the true meaning of the revo- 
lution from the poor peasantry, 
thereby becoming better able to 
carry the revolution forward. In the 
early 1960's, significant numbers of 
urban youth were still able to believe 
this Maoist rhetoric and volunteered 
to go the countryside. 

But the Cultural Revolution shat- 
tered this fragile basis for idealism. 
Mao launched the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in the name of the highest 
ideals, yet it quickly degenerated in- 
to arbitrary violence and mindless 
terror. How, then, could one seri- 
ously believe that Maoist ideology 
could truly point the way toward 
making a positive contribution to the 
country? How could one believe that 
by going to the countryside and giv- 
ing up one’s opportunity to cultivate 
one’s mind in an urban academic 
setting, one was making any mean- 
ingful contribution to the revolution? 
Was not one being simply thrown (as 
an informant in Hong Kong put it) 
“into the garbage can of history’? 
Was it not better—better not just for 
selfish but also for idealistic rea- 
sons—to do whatever one could to 
get back to the city? It was in this 
way, my own research suggests, 
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that the breakdown in the pattern of 
meanings binding the Chinese peo- 
ple together led urban youth to 
strongly resist the youth-to-the- 
countryside program after the Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

It is this breakdown, too, that has 
produced a cynicism, all too com- 
mon among Chinese young people, 
about any appeals to self-sacrifice 
for the good of the country. A letter 
written by a young woman in the 
spring of 1980 to the editor of the 
magazine Zhungguo Qingnien (Chi- 
nese Youth) seemed to strike a per- 
vasive national chord: 


My father, my mother and my 
mother’s father are Party members. 
Naturally as a child | believed in 
Marxism. | had scarcely entered pri- 
mary school when the great cultural 
revolution began. | witnessed the 
ransacking of houses, physical 
fights, loss of human life, human life 
taken for no reason. At home there 
were no more smiles on any lips. ... 
| discovered that life is not like what 
is written in books. .. . | was search- 
ing for the meaning of life. The revo- 
lution? An empty word. Making a 
name for oneself? Who can reach 
that? Amusement, food, and drink? 
In death one takes with one only 
one’s skin. . . . There is no perfect 
man. Man is selfish. Propaganda for 
“man living for others” is a myth... . 
Formerly | had believed that one 
lives to make the lives of others 
more beautiful. Now | came to 
regard this as ridiculous... . 7 


lf anything like this point of view 
has become common in China (and 
we need to do more research to 
determine whether and to what ex- 
tent it has indeed become 
common), the moral basis for Mao- 
ist-style mass mobilization would be 


7 Zhungguo Qingnien (Beijing), May 1980, as translated 
in China News Analysis (Hong Kong), No. 1189, Sept. 12, 
1980. 
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gone. To the extent that significant 
numbers of people could be per- 
suaded that it is a moral duty to 
make personal sacrifices to “serve 
the people,” Mao’s campaigns 
could make sense. To the extent 
that they could not be so per- 
suaded, Maoist-style campaigns 
would no longer be possible. Given 
any such loss of faith, the cost of this 
sort of campaign, from the point of 
view of the Chinese people involved, 
would inevitably outweigh the bene- 
fits. The moral algebra implicit in the 
Maoist mass mobilization effort 
would have lost its logic. 

To explain the history of the Mao- 
ist mass mobilization strategy, then, 
Western social scientists have to 
complement their attempt to “objec- 
tively” count the costs and benefits 
of campaigns with an attempt to in- 
terpret changes in the vision of life 
that give different groups of Chinese 
their distinctive kinds of moral 
algebra. 


SUCH A STUDY of changing Chi- 
nese moral visions may indeed do 
more than help us answer academic 
questions about the Maoist era of 
Chinese history. It may also help us 
think subtly about the moral implica- 
tions of that history for ourselves. 
Even though moral reflection is not 
generally considered a formal part 
of social-science inquiry, it remains 
a compelling human task for all in- 
tellectuals. Indeed, both Cell and 
Bernstein are interested in making 
quasi-moral judgments on the Mao- 


ist mass mobilization enterprise. 

Of the two, Cell is characteristical- 
ly more moralistic, though not nec- 
essarily the more sophisticated mor- 
ally. Throughout his book, he makes 
it clear that he is deeply committed 
personally to Mao’s revolutionary vi- 
sion. The first sentence of his 
preface notes that “Mao would have 
been 83 today” (p. xi). He conveys a 
sense of deep personal loss at Mao’s 
death, almost as if a friend or rela- 
tive had passed away. And in the 
last paragraph of his book, he con- 
cludes that one can conceive of “no 
greater gift of the Chinese people to 
Mao’s legacy than to have another 
GPCR” (p. 185). But his attempts to 
count the cost of Mao’s mass mobi- 
lization campaigns are not accom- 
panied by any disciplined ethical 
reflection about that cost. If one 
believes that the complete eco- 
nomic and political equality sup- 
posedly sought in socialist transfor- 
mation is an end that justified 
almost any means, then one can un- 
ambiguously agree with Cell about 
the greatness of the Cultural Revo- 
lution. But Cell gives us no thought- 
ful arguments as to why one should 
believe that. To do this, he would 
need not just to judge the Maoist vi- 
sion of what a good society is and of 
what means are legitimate, but to do 
so within the traditions of his own 
culture and society. 

Although Bernstein does not in- 
vest his book with the moralistic 
tone that Cell employs, he too 
seems interested in making a final 


moral judgment on one Maoist at- 
tempt at mass mobilization. His final 
chapter asks whether a youth-to- 
the-countryside program might be 
recommended to other countries in 
the Third World. And, like Cell, he at- 
tempts to base his judgments on a 
cost-benefit anaylsis: for most Third 
World countries, he suggests, the 
costs would outweigh the benefits. 
But Bernsteins’s attempt to base 
moral evaluations on marginal utility 
calculations encounters the same 
problems of moral sterility as Cell’s. 
How does one evaluate costs and 
benefits when human lives are at 
stake? 

A study of China’s youth-to-the- 
countryside program, and of Mao’s 
mobilization efforts in general, does 
indeed present us with important 
opportunities for moral reflection. 
But to make use of those oppor- 
tunities, we must come to appre- 
ciate the vision of human nature and 
moral responsibility which led 
China’s leaders to carry out that pro- 
gram; then we must try to under- 
stand the limits of that vision as 
revealed by that program’s difficul- 
ties. Doing this will not automatically 
lead us to any clear-cut judgments 
about the politics of Mao’s China. 
And it will certainly not give us any 
simple principles for making assess- 
ments of politics in other parts of the 
world. But, just possibly, it may 
render the not inconsiderable serv- 
ice of making us more sensitive to 
the moral dilemmas inherent in the 
politics of social change. 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome to 
comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should be 
addressed to The Editors, 
Problems of Communism, 
International Communication 
Agency, United States of 
America, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW, Washington, DC, 
20547, USA. 


POLISH CRISIS 


TO THE EDITORS: The art of 
book reviewing is one that often 
goes unappreciated—especially 
by the authors whose works are 
under review. More difficult, 
perhaps, than the reviewing of a 
single book is the preparation of a 
review esSay covering a number 
of books on a related topic. The 
author of such an essay should, 
in my view, not only provide the 
reader with some idea of the con- 
tents and arguments of the vari- 
ous books; he should also pro- 
vide critical evaluation of the 
materials and attempt to place 
the volumes under consideration 
in some type of perspective. Mr. 
Tadeusz Szafar took such a task 
upon himself in “Brinksmanship 
in Poland” (Problems of Com- 
munism, May-June 1981, pp. 
75-81). Unfortunately for both 
the authors and the readers of 
the review, Mr. Szafar has suc- 
ceeded in performing only one of 
these tasks. He has spent slightly 
more than half of the less than six 
pages allotted to his review of 
nine books discussing the context 


ganda’ of the Gierek regime. 


of the present crisis in Poland. 
However, the reader of his review 
obtains only a glimpse of the con- 
tents of most of the books—only 
two historical volumes are dis- 
cussed in any detail. Moreover, 
Szafar’s evaluative commentary 
is exceedingly brief, though 
strongly negative for most of the 
books, and consists largely of 
broad unsupported (and often 
unsupportable) assertions. 

As the coeditor of one of the 
volumes that Szafar attacked— 
this is the only word that readily 
describes his commentary—l 
would like to point out several 
deficiencies in his treatment of 
Background to Crisis: Policy and 
Politics in Gierek’s Poland. The 
basic criticisms leveled at the ar- 
ticles comprising the book are 
scattered over several pages of 
the essay (pp. 77-78) and can be 
summarized as follows. First, the 
authors refuse to recognize the 
fundamental divisions in Polish 
society between the political sys- 
tem imposed from above and the 
vast majority of the population— 
in Szafar’s words, “the funda- 
mental distinction between /e 
pays legal (the legal country) and 
le pays rée/ (the real country).” 
Second, the authors of this book, 
as well as others whose works are 
reviewed in Szafar’s essay, have 
“to a greater or lesser extent Suc- 
cumbed to the ‘success propa- 
Third, a number of the authors 
have fallen into a pitfall of accept- 
ing official statistics at face value. 
Finally, the most general critique 
is that the articles provide little 
“enlightenment” to those eager 
to understand the reasons for the 


failure of the political, economic, 
and social mechanisms in 
Poland. None of these assertions 
is Supported with evidence from 
the book itself. In fact, with a 
single exception, Szafar refers to 
not a single article or author. 
Even that single reference to the 
introductory chapter by Adam 
Bromke is made in such a way as 
to mislead the reader entirely 
concerning the gist of Bromke’s 
argument. 

One wonders how carefully Mr. 
Szafar read the book, if he can 
come away with the impression 
that the authors refuse to recog- 
nize the basic divisions between 
the dominant party-state leader- 
ship and the Polish population. 
The following brief citations from 
the book are all based on the 
assumption of such a division: (1) 
“The upward flow of information 
about mass feelings and local 
conditions was not well tuned to 
the realities of the Polish situation 
in the 1970’s” (Jack Bielasiak, p. 
121); (2) “. . . Gierek fell prey to 
the same mistake as his prede- 
cessor and misjudged the feel- 
ings of the population. . . . The 
open defiance of the workers at 
this time once again testified to 
the existing gap between the 
regime’s policies and popular ex- 
pectations” (Bielasiak, p. 127); 
(3) “The existing communications 
gap between the peasants and 
the apparatchiki was also respon- 
sible for the government's habit- 
ual ignorance of the actual state 
of affairs in the countryside” 
(Andrzej Korbonski, p. 290); and 
(4) “Overall the Polish communist 
party and government are no 
longer leading the country, but to 
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a substantial degree must re- 
spond to popular pressures” 
(Roger Kanet, p. 390). 

Adam Bromke, the only author 
referred to in Szafar’s review, is 
cited as an example of one of 
those who has “succumbed to 
the ‘success propaganda’ of the 
Gierek regime.” The evidence 
cited is Bromke’s statement that 
“On several occasions in the 
past, Gierek has proved to be a 
clever politician with a good 
sense of timing” (Background to 
Crisis, pp. 20-21—emphasis 
added). The fact that Szafar’s 
citation leaves out the italicized 
phrasewords results in more than 
a slight change in Bromke’s 
meaning. More important is the 
fact that this citation and another 
quotation to the effect that “too 
much pressure . . . [by the liberal 
faction in the party for reform] 
could be counterproductive”’ 
totally ignore the overall thrust of 
the article, which can best be 
summarized with Bromke’s con- 
cluding sentences: “There is a 
strong possibility, however, that 
Gierek eventually will be deposed 
by a palace revolution in the up- 
per echelons of the party or by 
popular explosion, or both. As the 
decade of the seventies drew to 
its conclusion, the inefficacious- 
ness of the Polish political system 
remained and tempers among 
the people were short” (Bromke, 
a prea § 8 

Numerous similar statements 
appearing throughout the book 
indicate that those authors who 
dealt with the issue saw the crisis 
proportions of the Polish situa- 
tion: (1) “The danger now con- 
fronting the regime is that the 
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sands of moderation are again 
running low in the hourglass— 
and that, the longer concrete ac- 
tion is put off, the more likely it 
becomes that whatever conces- 
sions Gierek (or his successor) 
might reasonably be expected to 
offer will be perceived as ‘too lit- 
tle, too late’” (Sarah Terry, p. 
54); (2) “Tragic as it is, it seems 
that only further deterioration of 
the general situation might force 
the communist leadership to pay 
more attention to the voices of 
the Church” (Vincent Chrypinski, 
p. 264); (3) “. . . the regime ap- 
peared to pay only scant atten- 
tion to the various developmental 
crises . . . which have been 
plaguing the farm sector for some 
time. . . . One [factor causing 
deteriorating agricultural per- 
formance] was the continued 
presence of a high degree of 
mistrust between the regime and 
the peasants” (Korbonski, pp. 
277-88); (4) “Failure to ac- 
complish these tasks effectively 
will result, at best, in the con- 
tinuation of the present situation 
of economic and political insta- 
bility. At the worst, widespread 
upheavals, political and econom- 
ic chaos, and direct Soviet in- 
tervention loom as distinct possi- 
bilities” (Kanet, pp. 391-92). 
These citations and the analysis 
presented in the book of the seri- 
ous problems permeating all 
aspects of Polish society would 
hardly seem to be the result of 
accepting the “success propa- 
ganda” of the Gierek regime. 
The accusation of accepting of- 
ficial data at face value is hard to 
fathom, since Szafar fails to in- 
dicate the problems that have re- 
sulted from such “acceptance.” 
All of the articles dealing with the 
Polish economy detail the serious 
problems facing the economy in 
both the domestic and foreign 
spheres. Neither Korbonski nor 
Zbigniew Fallenbuchl seem to be 
taken in by these data in their 
analyses of Polish agriculture and 
foreign trade. The data employed 
by the political scientists—who 
come in for Szafar’s strongest 
criticism—concern such matters 
as demographic characteristics 
of party officials and student at- 
titudes as reported in opinion 


surveys. Szafar does not indicate 
what errors have resulted from 
“acceptance” of these data. 

The final and broadest accusa- 
tion can perhaps be rephrased as 
follows: “Background to Crisis 
sheds no light on the factors that 
have resulted in the current situa- 
tion in Poland.” Either Szafar has 
read the book so superficially that 
he has missed much of the argu- 
mentation or he has not found 
the type of discussion that he 
would prefer and, thus, has dis- 
missed it. As the brief statements 
cited above should indicate, the 
authors have discussed the 
development of some of the 
serious issues currently facing 
Poland. In general, most of the 
authors, who were writing in late 
1978, were pessimistic about the 
prospects for a _ solution to 
Poland’s basic problems. Clearly 
relevant to an understanding of 
the current situation, in my 
view—but, as coeditor of the 
book, my evaluation is possibly 
suspect—are such issues as the 
division between reformers and 
conservatives within the party 
(discussed in some detail by 
Bromke, among others), the 
push by reformers for an expand- 
ed parliamentary role for the 
Sejm (Terry), the evolution of 
Church-state relations in Poland 
(Chrypinski), the general failure of 
the party to afford new recruits 
into the party with effective 
means to influence policy 
(Bielasiak), or the studies already 
referred to of the problems of the 
Polish economy. 

| recognize that in preparing a 
rejoinder to a review, as | am 
presently doing, the author or 
editor is probably doomed to fail- 
ure. First of all, the majority of 
those who read the original re- 
view are likely not to see the re- 
joinder. Moreover, the author of 
the review will be provided with 
the opportunity to rebut. He will, 
then, dig out citations to support 
his original broadside attacks. 
However, | believe that it is ap- 
propriate on occasion—and this 
is the first such occasion in my 
career—to respond to shoddy 
and unfair reviewing practices. 
Szafar’s comments on Back- 
ground to Crisis are unfair both to 


the authors and to the potential 
readers of the book. No one who 
relied on Szafar’s commentary for 
guidance could have the slightest 
idea of the contents of the book; 
his criticisms are unsupported 
and, as | hope to have demon- 
strated, largely inaccurate. | grant 
that some of the chapters have 
lost their sense of “urgency” in 
the wake of the revolutionary 
events of the past year. Yet, can 
they be dismissed out of hand as 
irrelevant? Is the debate about 
participation that occurred in 
Poland in the 1970's (Terry) real- 
ly irrelevant to more recent 
events? Are the attitudes of 
Polish youth in the 1970’s on 
matters ranging from personal 
aspirations to political participa- 
tion (Maurice Simon) useless to 
an understanding of the revolu- 
tionary ferment in which, as 
Szafar himself points out, Polish 
youth has played such a domi- 
nant role? 

As | noted at the beginning of 
these comments, the author of a 
review essay covering a number 
of books takes upon himself sev- 
eral interrelated tasks. Mr. Szafar 
has—at least in'the case of Back- 
ground to Crisis—failed to fulfill at 
least two of them. 


ROGER E. KANET 
University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign 


THE AUTHOR REPLIES: Pro- 
fessor Roger E. Kanet is obviously 
right when he points out that a 
short review dealing with several 
books on a related subject cannot 
do justice to individual contribu- 
tions and, even less, evaluate 
them critically. The most it can do 
is to indicate to the reader to 
what extent, if at all, they are 
worthy of his attention and apt to 
deepen his knowledge of the 
problem. 

As a coeditor of one of the vol- 
umes reviewed, Professor Kanet 
tries to refute my negative assess- 
ment by numerous quotations, 
unavoidably sometimes taken out 
of their context. He invites me to 
have recourse to a similar meth- 
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od. Regretfully, | have to refuse— 
| do not believe the reader will be 
better served by a protracted 
duel with such weapons. | see, 
however, no reason to change my 
mind about the book itself. 

Conceived in the fall of 1976 
(p. xii), Completed by the end 
of 1978, and only cosmetically 
updated in the light of later devel- 
opments, this collection of schol- 
arly papers—whatever their indi- 
vidual merit—virtually achieved 
the unachievable: it summed up 
the second half of Gierek’s rule 
without pinpointing the main 
problem of those years, the grad- 
ual disintegration of the Commu- 
nist central-command economy 
and of the body politic in Poland 
and the emergence of an opposi- 
tion movement qualitatively, not 
only quantitatively, different from 
all the previous protests. Out of 
14 chapters, only the introduc- 
tory one (by Adam Brornke) as 
much as mentions the organized 
political opposition groups, 
treating them at par with more or 
less fictitious citizens’ “voluntary 
associations.” Not a single un- 
censored publication has been 
quoted, including, for instance, 
the “Black Book” on the censor- 
ship, first published in 1977. Yet, 
this book had rendered the chap- 
ter on journalists as a pressure 
group inside the establishment 
totally irrelevant—long before 
some (Polish) journalists them- 
selves in their rush to jump on the 
“Renewal” bandwagon started to 
beat their own (and everybody 
else’s) breasts. The extremely 
interesting analyses prepared 
under the auspices of the “Ex- 
perience and Future” (DiP) 
group, which included both non- 
party and party members, were 
totally ignored. The listing of 
similar oversights—in my opinion, 
the result of too much attention 
being paid to the pays /éga/ and 
of neglecting the pays ree/—can 
be continued at will. 

Readers interested in the ante- 
cedents of the current Polish 
crisis would do well to compare 
the reviewed volume with the 
double issue of Survey (London), 
Nos. 109-10, dated Autumn 
1979Winter 1980, but actually 
put on sale in August 1980. This 


was, Of course, a coincidence 
{with the Gdansk _ shipyard 
strikes—Eds.], which meant, 
however, that the contributions 
had been written and edited 
more or less simultaneously with 
the Kanet-Simon volume. One 
might easily conclude that the 
two publications described two 
different countries, or at least two 
different stages in one country’s 
development. But, while Survey 
fully justified its title “Poland from 
Inside,” the book Background to 
Crisis did not keep the promise 
implied in its title. 

And that was the warning that | 
have tried to convey in my “shod- 
dy and unfair” review. Even after 
Professor Kanet’s rebuttal, | 
stand by my opinion. 


TADEUSZ SZAFAR 
Visiting Scholar 

Russian Research Center 
Harvard University 


ON THE SWEDISH 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


TO THE EDITORS: In the article 
“The Soviet Union and Northern 
Europe” (Problems of Commu- 
nism, March-April 1981), there is 
one remark we want to draw to 
your attention. On page 8 of the 
article, it is said that a schism 
took place in the Left Party of 
Communists (VPK) which led to 
“the formation of a pro-Moscow 
party, the Swedish Communist 
Party (Sveriges Kommunistiska 
Parti, or SKP).” 

This is not true. There is indeea 
a Communist Party of Sweden 
(SKP). It was founded in 1973 on 
the basis of a _party-building 
organization called the Com- 
munist League, Marxist-Leninist 
(KFML), which had existed since 
1967. KFML was founded after a 


CORRECTIONS 


Problems of Communism Nov-Dec 1981 


Re 


The following corrections should be noted in Boris Meissner’s arti- 
cle “The 20th Party Congress and Soviet Domestic Politics” (Prob- 
lems of Communism, May-June 1981): 


On page 5, column 1, lines 17-18, Yu. L. Brezhnev is the First 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade. 


On page 7, in the photo caption, it should read |. V. (not P. G.) 


Kapitonov. 


On page 12, column 1, line 4, it should read “112 members” of 


the Council of Ministers. 


On page 22, line 4 of the “Conclusion,” it should read “developed 


socialism.” 


In Abram Bergson’s “Soviet Economic Slowdown” (POC, May-June 
1981), the economic reform referred to on page 30, column 2, was 
actually promulgated by a joint Central Committee-Council of 
Ministers resolution of July 29, 1979. 


* 


The following corrections should be noted in Paul B. Henze’s article 
“Communism and Ethiopia” (POC, May-June 1981): 


On p. 57, column 2, line 3, the name of the first post—Haile 
Selassie head of state should be Aman Andom. 


On page 73, footnote 57, line 4, the word “Eritrean” should be 


deleted. 


* 


* 


The photo on page 44 of the July-August 1981 issue, showing the 
results of April 1981 demonstrations in Calcutta, was by Santoch 


Basak/Gammaz-Liaison. 


The photo of Herbert Mies on page 10 of the September-October 
1981 issue is by Regis Bossu/SYGMA. 


split in the Left Party of Com- 
munists, mainly over the question 
of the Soviet Union. 

The SKP is well known in 
Sweden as an anti-Soviet force. 
Among other things, it has been 
involved in solidarity work with 


the Charter 77 group in Czecho- 


slovakia, since 1976 with the 
Committee for Defense of the 


Workers (KOR) in Poland, with 
the government of Democratic 
Kampuchea and the resistance 
movement against the Soviet- 
backed Vietnamese invasion of 
Kampuchea, and for the last two 
years with the resistance move- 
ment in Afghanistan. We are sure 
that if you asked a politically in- 
terested Swedish citizen who in 
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Sweden are the most well-known 
anti-Soviet force, you would 
receive the answer: the Com- 
munist Party of Sweden (SKP). 

Our party has good and friendly 
connections with the Communist 
Party of China, but we always 
determine our own policy. Be- 
cause of historical, cultural, 
political traditions and other dif- 
ferences we do have another 
view in various ideological ques- 
tions compared with the Chinese 
Party, which you can see by 
studying our program. 


PER AXELSON 
Vice Chairman, SKP 
Stockholm, Sweden 


THE AUTHORS REPLY: We are 
grateful for comments made by 
Per Axelson, Vice Chairman of 
the SKP, clarifying his party’s at- 
titude toward the Soviet Union 
and the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. He is quite correct. 
Similar clarification was made 
earlier in a letter to the authors 
from Leif Leifland, Sweden’s Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
We are delighted that the arti- 
cle has received wide attention 
outside the United States, and 
have taken notice of the policies 
and attitudes discussed by Mr. 
Axelson. While this is an impor- 
tant clarification concerning the 
Left in Sweden, we do not feel 
that it detracts from the major 
theme of the article—Soviet 
policy toward Northern Europe. 


TROND GILBERG 
Pennsylvania State University 
State College, PA 

WILLIAM J. TAYLOR, JR. 
Center for Strategic 

and International Studies 
Georgetown University 
Washington, DC 
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